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PREFACE 


The letters of the kings of the Hellenistic period are interesting for 
their content and for their language. In both fields they are primary 
historical sources. They show the Hellenistic states as they actually 
functioned, their administrative and diplomatic dealings with subjects 
and with officials and occasionally with neighbors. They are not the 
products of historians writing for posterity and interested according to 
their bent in suppressing either the favorable or the unfavorable aspects 
of their subject. Their authors were the principals themselves, concerned 
of course with presenting their actions in a favorable light but occupied 
only with the execution of a particular design. They deal with details 
and they are avowedly biased, but their bias cannot extend to obscura¬ 
tion of the transaction. By showing the administration of details, they 
make it possible to see behind the generalities of political historians and 
to form a conception of the living conditions within the Greco-oriental 
kingdoms of the heirs of Alexander. 

The language of the letters was the spoken language of the Helle¬ 
nistic courts. Their rhetoric is not the rhetoric of a historian with literary- 
pretensions but the cultured speech of the educated class, adapted to the 
epistolary form. The period which they cover, the last three centuries 
B. C., saw the development of the Koine, the “common” Greek which 
superseded the old dialects and spread as the medium of communica¬ 
tion throughout the Mediterranean world and the Hellenized orient. 
It arose as the language of the common people, soldiers and merchants. 
The aristocracy, both Macedonian and Greek, tended naturally to pre¬ 
serve the dialect in which it had been educated; for the former group 
as for a good part of the latter, this was the literary Attic of the fourth 
century. The royal letters show the progressive intrusion of “common” 
sounds and idioms into the court speech of the chancery, slowly in Per- 
gamum, more rapidly in Syria and Egypt, as the innovations of the 
people became gradually accepted as good usage. 

The present collection includes only those royal letters which were 
inscribed on stone in Asia or on islands in Asiatic waters. This limitation 
is based partly on principle, partly on convenience. It can I think be 
defended, although a definitive study of the subject will have to include 
also letters from other parts of the Hellenistic world as well as letters 
quoted in the writings of Josephus and other historians. With the latter, 
however, there arises in many cases the question of authenticity or of 
accurate transmission. The former, which include a few inscriptions from 
Macedonia and Greece and a considerable body of inscriptions and 
papyrus texts from Egypt, differ for the most part in one fundamental 
respect from the body of Asiatic letters. They are primarily administra¬ 
tive texts, addressed to state officials. They belong, in the main, to the 
field of business rather than of diplomacy. For these reasons, I have 
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felt justified in postponing treatment of the other royal letters to a future 
occasion, especially as the present texts, as treated, seemed to constitute 
a volume of sufficiently large dimensions. 

The present study began as an investigation into the vocabulary of 
the letters. The material embodied in the Appendix comes, in large part, 
from a dissertation accepted in 1928 by the Graduate School of Yale 
University in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. That investigation showed that both the text and 
the interpretation of many letters would repay further study. The result 
has been an inversion of my original plan. The historical analysis of the 
letters has become the body of the work and the linguistic material has 
been divided between the Introduction and the Appendix. 

My investigation of the letters was greatly facilitated by the opportu¬ 
nity of spending the academic year 1930/31 in travel. Due to the landness 
of Yale University in granting me a Sterling Fellowship, which was 
supplemented by some additional funds and by a Grant of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, I was able to collate the text of such in¬ 
scriptions as are preserved in the museums of London, Oxford, Paris, 
Berlin, and Constantinople, and to consult the collections of squeezes in 
the Academy at Berlin and in the Archaeological Institute at Vienna. 
I am indebted to the directors of all these institutions for their unfailing 
courtesy in affording me every facility for work. I wish to thank also 
Mr. H. B. Walters of the British Museum, Dr. W. von Jenny of the Mu¬ 
seum fur Volkerkunde in Berlin, Professor J. Keil of Greifswald, and 
Drs. J. Zingerle, F. Miltner, and O. Gottwaid of the Archaeological Insti¬ 
tute in Vienna for assisting me in procuring photographs of certain texts 
and for giving me permission to publish them herewith. 

The present work owes its origin to a suggestion of Professor M. I, Ro- 
stovtzeff, and the historical part has been written with his assistance 
and advice. My debt to him will be apparent to all who are familiar 
with his methods of investigation, and I can express only feebly my 
appreciation of the time and patience and learning which he placed 
without reserve at my disposal. Professor A. M. Harmon supervised 
the writing of my dissertation and has read through the present manu- 
cript. I am indebted to him for numerous suggestions both as to details 
and in general matters of treatment. His advice has been particularly 
valuable on points of grammar and style. I have in addition received 
assistance from a number of scholars, for which I am very grateful. Pro¬ 
fessors E. H. Sturtevant and F. J. Stephens of Yale University have 
contributed to points of Indo-European or Semitic philology. Professor 
Walter Petersen of the University of Chicago has advised me on a question 
of Greek noun-formation. Mr. Edward T. Newell, President of the Ame¬ 
rican Numismatic Society, has pointed out evidence from the coins for the 
late Seleucid empire. Professor Adolf Wilhelm of Vienna, in addition to 
other kindnesses, devoted an entire afternoon with me to the restoration 
of the text of 9 . M. Franz Gumont, and the late M. Maurice Holleaux, 
whom I never met personally but who showed the kindest interest in my 
project, made it possible for me to study in advance of publication the 
texts of 45 and 75 . I am indebted also for valuable sugg^tions to Pro- 
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fessor Ulrich Wilcken of Berlin and to Professor E. R. Goodenough of 
Yale. M. Louis Robert of the ficole des Hautes fitudes in Paris, and Dr. 
E. E. Bickermann of Berlin have read much of the work in proof, and 
I am deeply indebted to them for their criticism. 

May I in conclusion acknowledge the courtesy of my publishers, the 
Yale University Press of New Haven and the Kondakov Institute of 
Prague. 

C. B.W, 

New Haven, Connecticut, 

May 15, 1933. 
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INTRODUCTION 



I. THE USE OF LETTERS IN HELLENISTIC DIPLOMACY. 


It is conventional ^ to introduce a discussion of chancery activity in the 
Hellenistic Kingdoms with the anecdote related by Plutarch concerning 
Seleucus I in the essay, An Seni sit Gerenda Republica, 11 (2, 790 A/B); tov yotiv 
2eXenxov exdoTOTe Xeyeiv 8q)aaav, ei yvoTev oi jtoXXol to ygdcpeiv [tovov la:i- 
OToXd? Toaaura? xai dvayivfoaxeiv q? epycoSe? lariv, epQi[4,[xevov oux av dve- 
XEO'Oai 6id8T][xa. It is obvious that the paper-work of administration must 
have been enormous, and at the beginning undoubtedly an undue proportion 
of it fell to the personal charge of the kings themselves. Ultimately the new 
states developed an organization which made easier the lot of their titular 
heads. In the second century B. C., certainly, much of the work which had 
formerly been done by the kings was delegated to competent departments of 
state. At first, however, when the vast and unforeseen conquests of Alexander 
had placed under Macedonian control regions many times larger and more 
complex than the home-land, there was in existence no familiar bureaucratic 
organization which could be taken over to fit the new requirements. In Asia 
much was borrowed from the institutions of Achaemenian Persia, in Egypt the 
administration of the nomes continued on the same general principles as for 
centuries before under native and foreign rule, but in both lands much had to 
be added that was new. This slow process of organization is reflected in the 
gradual evolution of a technical terminology of court and administration. The 
01 Jtapd Toij SsTvog, “so-and-so’s men,” of the early third century were replaced 
by the clearly defined officials with whom the papyri have made us familiar, 
and the simple letter with which in the beginning subject had communicated 
with king and king with subject gave way gradually to more specialized 
forms. 

The letter-form remained in frequent use in internal administration. 
In Egypt subjects petitioned the king through letters and through evTEiiiEig in 
letter-form.2 Similarly, in all the Hellenistic kingdoms, kings made use 
of the letter for the orders to subordinates which were known as Jtpo- 
oTccyiLiaTa (20, 6; 37, 2; etc.). It is conceivable that, in the earlier period 
at any rate, these royal letters may have been written or dictated by the kings 
themselves.^ Certainly the usual procedure was different. A papyrus in the 
British Museum, P. London, 23, republished by Wilcken as UPZ 14, describes 
the efforts of the Serapeum v.dxoyoq Ptolemaeus and his brother Apollonius to 
secure the enrollment of the latter in the troup of iatiyovoi stationed at 
Memphis. The end of the text, 11. 124—145, gives a vivid picture of the 


Cf. for example Collomp, Diplomatique des Lagides, 9 . 

See Appendix, s. v. d^icofia. 

Indications of a personal style in the royal letters, especially in the letters of 
Ptolemy II, are pointed out in the stimulating article of W. Schubart in Arch, fiir 
Papyr., VI (1920), 324—347, but as W. Cronert has observed {Racolta di Scritti in Onore 
di Giacomo Lumbroso, 1925, 45If), it is difficult to know in any given case that this 
style belongs to the king himself. 
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complicated process by which the chancery of the finance minister prepared 
two executive orders in compliance with instructions from the king. The 
matter at issue involved no large sum of money, but several experts were 
consulted eoncerning the technical details of each order, drafts of each were 
separately prepared and submitted to the dioecetes, and only after his approval 
had been given were the clean copies of the texts prepared, checked for their 
correctness, and finally returned to him for his signature.^ This was in Eg^pt, 
the land where bureaucracy particularly flourished, and in the middle of 
the second century B. C., but it is clear that, mutatis mutandis, the same complex¬ 
ity of organization and procedure must be assumed for the other Hellenistie 
kingdoms. For Syria we have one piece of direct evidence. The royal chancery 
was under the supervision of an official called ejtiOToXoYQCttpo?. Three persons 
of this title are known, Dionysius under Antiochus IV, Menochares under 
Demetrius I, and Bithys under Antiochus VIII. All of them belonged to a high 
court rank, and the first at least was very wealthy.® It is obvious that the 
bureau headed by such men must have been large and important. 

The present collection consists of seventy-five texts,® principally from the 
Seleucid and Attalid kingdoms, but also from the Asiatic dependencies of 
the Ptolemaic kings of Egypt and the minor kingdoms of Asia Minor. Not all 
of them originated in the royal chanceries; four (13, 19, 37, 40) are covering 
letters of Seleucid governors forwarding royal orders, and one (20) is the 
report of a hyparch. One other text, issued by the Pergamene chancery, is 
not a letter but an IstiTayn TUJtfp ( 68 ). The remaining sixty-nine 


*) This consisted of the addition of the word epprooro, “farewell.” I am indebted 
to Professor Wilcken himself for calling my attention to this text. Cf. further his 
comments, op. cit., 169—171, and see Collomp, op. cit., 31 f. 

®) Dionysitis contributed to the grand procession at the festival held by Antiochus IV 
at Daphne one thousand slaves each carrying a silver vessel of a mi nimum weight 
of a thousand drachmae (Polyb., 30, 25, 16). For Menochares cf. Durrbach, C^ix 
d’Inscr. de Dilos, 88 ; for Bithys, OGIS 259. 

«) Only after the preparation of my manuscript did I learn through the dissertation 
of F. Schroeter, De Regum Hellenisticorum Epistulis in Lapidibus Servatis Quaestiones Stili- 
sticae (Diss. Leipzig, 1931), of the little fragment of a royal letter found in Lesbos and 
published by C. Cichorius, Athen. Mitt., XIII (1888), 54 f, n. 5 (Schroeter, op. cit., 
p. 104, frag. 1). Its insignificance-permits it to be mentioned here only. The remains 
are as follows: 

] I TIVTO OJttOQ 

] (0 avxov (og El 
] eiv expivov 
eppco ] a^e. 

They were inscribed on a fragment of blue marble, 12-5 cm. wide, and 13 cm. high, 
in letters 1 cm. high which were very similar, according to the editor, to those of the 
collection of texts relating to the tyrants of Eresus, OGIS 8 . The fragment would belong, 
then, to the period around 300 B. C., and in view of the use of the singular expivov 
may be regarded as a letter of Antigonus. The subject is impossible to determine, 
though it can have been a request tlmt the city (Mytilene?) should honor one of its 
citizens in the royal service (cf. 66 ); the avtov shows that one man was under conside¬ 
ration. The Expivov belongs to a clause like that in 66, 16; perhaps expivov [fanotelXoa 
v|iTv ojtco? EiSfiTe]. 

The fragment contained also, below, two lines of a city decree: 

niQOTi^ev [ ca 

Pa ] ai7,eij [ 
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are royal letters properly speaking, documents in letter-form drawn up by 
royal chanceries and addressed to foreign states (55—61, 71 ; the last is how¬ 
ever concerned with domestic rather than with foreign affairs), to Greek cities, 
or to state officials. In some cases the business with which they deal originated 
with the king or his advisers. Often the letters were written in answer to an 
oral or written request, presented most frequently by a Greek city. Occasion¬ 
ally this request was, as far as can be determined, merely that the king 
accept honors voted him (6, 52), but ordinarily, we may be sure, the cities 
asked some favor in return for the honors which they tendered (15, 22). 
Commonly (3/4, 7, 8, 29, 46, 53) the request was for the arbitration of a 
dispute, or for the settlement of a point of law (75) . Regularly in all of these 
cases (75 alone is an exception) the city’s request was presented by ambassadors. 
They were granted an audience, and there read a decree of the city and 
delivered speeches elaborating or supplementing its contents. The king we 
may suppose made a brief and courteous reply, and, unless he had had time 
already to make up his mind, took the matter under advisement, consulted 
his advisers and his experts, and ultimately directed the office of his epistolo- 
graphus to prepare first a preliminary draft and then the letter itself, to which 
he added wi^ his own hand eQQCOC&s. The letter was then carried back 
to the city by the embassy and preserved in its archives as evidence of 
the grant. 

The same general procedure may be assumed when the petitioner was 
an individual, not a city. The requests of Aristodicides of Assus for grants 
of land are described in two letters ( 11 , 12 ) with the words iveru/ev ... d|idiv. 
In view of the rank of the man in question I think that there can be no doubt 
that the reference is to a formal or informal audience at which he made his 
(probably merely oral) request. Thereafter the procedure must have been not 
unlike that described in UP^ 14. Aristodicides, or his agent, had certainly 
to visit interested officials in the royal bureaux until finally he received the 
clean copy of an order to the governor of the province in which his grant 
lay, signed with the king’s e^QCOoo. This he must then himself personally or 
through an agent present to the governor, whose office would similarly .pre¬ 
pare an order which might be taken to the official who would actually assign 
and convey to him the land; this was at any rate the procedure in the sale 
of land to the divorced queen Laodice (18—20). In the end the individual, 
Aristodicides or Laodice, received a copy of all the documents relating to the 
transaction which he might preserve and publish as he wished. 

It may well have been that a petitioning city was normally answered by a letter 
addressed to itself, while an individual received an executive order addressed 
to an official, but the former procedure must inevitably have depended on 
the nature of the transaction. If the grant were one in which departments 
of the government were interested, they must have received notification. 
Sometimes this may have been cared for by the government itself. Usually, 
beyond question, responsibility for this was placed on the petitioner. When 
Bulagoras of Samos petitioned Antiochus II in behalf of his city to recover 
confiscated estates in the Anaea he received three letters, one addressed to 
Samos, one to the local military commander, and one to the (provincial?) 
finance officer; SEG I, 366, 15—17 (about 246 B. C.): Jtepl toutcov exopwrev 
eJtiOToXag [itjap’ ’Avtioxoxj a:Q6g te ttiv noXiv '^[icbv xai a:Q6g tov ev ’Avaioig 
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v;ji° avTo[’0] TETayjievov cpgoiJQapxo'v >tcil itQog xbv 8ioixTiTr|v. The last two letters 
he, or the city, must himself present. Doubtless copies of these would be kept, 
and occasionally published; they are represented in the present collection by 30, 
the letter of Ptolemy IV to an official in behalf of Soli, and by 39, the letter 
of Antioch us III to his army in behalf of Amyzon, 

In exceptional cireumstances the petitioning body might be treated like 
an individual and be answered only by a letter addressed to an official. This 
was true apparently four times in the case of temple-states. The letter 9, 
written by Seleucus I shortly after the battle of Corupedium, seems to refer 
to the appearance before him (jtgog f|[td?, 1. 2) of the Athymbrian envoys, 
and yet the offieial to whom it is addressed was asked to communicate to them 
(XpTjpaTioi]?, 1. 5) the king’s decision, It is logical to suppose that the envoys 
actually got no nearer to the king than the court of the provincial governor. 
He had forwarded their petition, and the answer was incorporated in a letter 
addressed to him. This he would have inclosed in a covering letter of his own 
and sent through the envoys to Athymbria. Similarly, in 70, I am inclined 
to think that the petition of the priests of Baetocaece was forwarded to the 
Seleucid court by the provincial governor. In the smaller and less pretentious 
Attalid kingdom, it is probable that temple envoys were received more readily. 
It is expressly stated that the chief-priest of Tarsene Apollo appeared before 
Attains (47), and the same is true of the representative of the temple at Hie- 
racome (69). In both cases, however, the reply was given in the form of an 
executive order to an official, and there is no reason to suppose that this was 
supplemented by a reply addressed to the temple authorities. 

The texts of these royal letters were preserved by publication. They had 
been in the Greek fashion inscribed upon stones, either the commonly used 
flat slabs (stelae) which were set up in the open or the fitted stones of a wall 
or other masonry eonstruction. Ordinarily the publication was carried out 
immediately upon the receipt of the letter. Cities, we may suppose, would 
regularly publish royal letters in this way, both out of respect for the kings 
who had written them and to guarantee for themselves whatever privileges they 
contained. Often they added decrees of their own in honor of their benefactor 
(cf. 1, 14, 23, 45, 65—67). Administrative orders, on the other hand, would 
have been inscribed on stone only under exceptional circumstances, but 
then at royal expense; cf. 18—20, 24, 36/37, and 44. The same was appa¬ 
rently true in a few cases in the Attalid kingdom with letters sent to a 
community which might have been expected to pay for its own publication 
(47, 48, 51). 

In a considerable number of instances, royal letters were published not as 
individual texts but as parts of collections of related documents. Sometimes 
these collections were small enough to be included on a single stele; thus 
was published 2 as one of the texts relating to the tyrants of Eresus, 5 as one 
of the inventory lists of the temple at Didyma, 43 and 62 among texts relating 
to the privileges or emoluments of the temples at Acharaca and Ilium. More 
commonly the collections were larger, and were inscribed not on stelae but on 
walls, especially of temples; cf. 35, 39, 40, and 68. In the case of 6, 8, and 46, 
all inscribed on the temple of Athena at Priene, the collection was not con¬ 
cerned with affairs of the sanctuary but of the city in general. The same was 
true of 53, inscribed at royal expense on the temple of Athena at Pergamum. 
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Conversely the letters 31—34, concerned with the honors of Artemis Leuco- 
phryene at Magnesia, were published not on the walls of her temple but within 
the colonnade of the stoa of the market-place. It is impossible to determine 
the structure on which were cut 38 and 41, dealing with civic matters. 

In these cases, if publication was not as prompt as if the letter had been 
inscribed by itself, it is clear from the orthography that it was not delayed long. 
In a few cases, however, the published text of the letter which has survived 
was either not the original publication or one long deferred. The most striking 
case is that of the collection 55—61, inscribed on the walls of the temple at 
Pessinus at least a century and a half after the letters were written. There 
is no reason to suppose that they had ever been published before. Their 
confidential nature makes it certain that they would not have been published 
in the life-time of the persons concerned, and their publication was clearly 
due to a desire on the part of a later generation to make known the past 
greatness of the temple and its priests. It was a time when men were cele¬ 
brating the glory of their god; “ aretalogies®’ listed the miracles performed by 
them.'^ To the same movement belonged the publication of the tepd ypappaTa 
of the Plutonium near Nysa, to which belonged 9 and 64, though those texts 
had a more practical aspect as proof of the temple’s long possession of the 
rights of asylum and of tax-exemption. The same may be true also of 69, published 
in the second Christian century. A purely utilitarian motive governed the publi¬ 
cation of 70 in the third century over the main gate of the/?«r?io/oj of the temple 
of Zeus (Ba’al) at Baetocaece. It had been one of the texts employed by the 
priests in their appeal to Valerian and Gallienus for confirmation of their ancient 
rights. 

A few letters were published in honor of the person they concerned. In two 
cases this person was a king; 52 was inscribed at Miletus on the base of the 
statue of Eumenes II, as probably was 49 also at lasus or a neighboring 
Carian city. The letter of Artaban III, 75, was inscribed at Susa on the base 
of the statue of Hestiaeus erected by his father Asius. In a similar way, the 
two letters of Mithridates (73/74) were inscribed on a stele erected in honor 
of Chaeremon by the city of Nysa, for they showed by their denunciation 
what a loyal ally he had been of Mithridates’ enemy, the Romans. 


11. THE COMPOSITION AND STYLE OF THE LETTERS. 


The study of the history of the Greek letter is still incomplete. Literary 
letters, especially those of Christian writers, have received attention, but this 
has been occupied almost exclusively with their contents, not with their form. 
Official letters, especially those preserved as inscriptions on stone, have fared 
somewhat better, though as in the pioneer work ofViereck^ their meaning 

’’) See G. Manteuffel, De Opusculis Graecis Aegypti e Papyris Ostracis Lapidibusgue 
Collectis (1930), texts'3—6, and cf. Appendix, s. v. snupaveia. 

P. Viereck, Sermo Graecus quo Senatus Populusque Romanus Magistratusque Populi Romani 
usquead TiberiiCaesaris Aetatem inScripOsPublicisusi suntExaminatur (Diss. Gottingen, 1888). 
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or their language have been chiefly emphasized.^ The ever increasing number 
of private letters among the Egyptian papyri have recently aroused some 
interest, especially from the point of view of their formulae.® But much yeoman 
work will have to be done before we can deal with Greek epistolography on 
the broad basis sketched by Gronert in his examination of the report of 
Ptolemy III on his Syrian campaign.* 

Whatever may have been true of the “epistle,” the literary letter-form 
developed in the philosophical schools during the fourth century B. G., it is 
clear that the official letter like the private letter was evolved first as a purely 
practical instrument of communication. Its development was as far as can be 
determined uninfluenced by the rhetorical schools. It is true of course that 
its style may at times show the rhetorical training of the royal secretaries, 
but there is no indication that its forms were prescribed in the handbooks 
of any system. The one extant Hellenistic manual of epistolography, the Tvnoi 
^Emorohxoi of one Demetrius,® purports to be a guide for state secretaries. 
The work begins with the following preamble: tcov IjtioToXixwv TUJtcov, w 
'HpaxXefSr], Ixovtoov tt)v flscoplav toO ouveatdvai psv djio jtXeiovcov eiSdiv, 
dvapctX^oflai 68 ex twv del ngog to jtapov dpixo^ovrcov, xal xaflrixovtcov pev 
wg texvixcoTata ypcctpEoflai, 8’ &g exvxev 'UJto twv rag Toiaurog 

Toig E3tl jtQayptxTMv TarropEvois -uitoupyiag dva8ExopEV(ov — “deserving to 
be written as artistically as possible but actually composed indifferently by 
those who have undertaken such service for persons in power.” Similarly, 
below, the writer remarks (p. 2, 11. 20 — 24), jtoXXdxis ydp ev ■ujtdpxois x£ip£- 
voi jtpog '6a:o8EEaT£Qov? 'UJto tivcdv d|iowTai cpdixd ypdt|)ai xal jtpos dXXoug 
Xaovg, OTQatTiyovi;, £a:iOTQaT')]yo\)?, 8ioixif]Tdg — “for often being in a sub¬ 
ordinate position (?) they are asked by certain persons to write in a friendly 
manner to inferiors or to equals, to governors, viceroys, and prime mini¬ 
sters.” Thus the book is designed for the use of persons composing official 
letters, and yet it contains definitions and samples of letter-forms which are 
essentially private in character, the friendly letter, the letter of commendation, 
the letter of reproach, etc. These were suitable for use only in one class of 
official correspondence, that between individual members of the bureaucracy. 
Here then, as in the other branches of activity of the Hellenistic kingdoms, 
the technical developed only gradually out of the non-technical, the official 
out of the private. The official letter to an individual was originally in form 
a private letter; the official letter to a community was based on the pre- 

®) Cf. L. Lafoscade, De Epistulis (aliisque Titulis) Imperatorum Magistratuumque Ro- 
manorum quae ab Aetate Augusti usque ad Constantinum Graece Scriptas Lapides Papyrive 
Servaverunt (Diss. Paris, 1902); W. Schubart, “Bemerkungen zum Stile hellenistischer 
Konigsbriefe,” Arch, fur Papyr., VI (1920), 324—347, H. G. Malcoverti, Caesaris Augusti 
Imperatoris Operum Fragmnta (1928); Schroeter, op. cit. 

®) Cf. the collections of S. Witkowski, Epistulae Privatae Graecae quae in Papyris Aetatis 
Lagidarum Servantur (1911), and B. Olsson, Papyrusbriefe aus der fruhesten Romerzeit (Diss. 
Uppsala, 1925 ). See also F. Ziemann, De Epistularum Graecarum Formulis Solemnibus 
Quaestiones Selectae (Diss. Halle, 1910); W. Schubart, Einfuhrung in die Papyruskunde 
(1918), 211—213; F. X. J. Exier, The Form of the Ancient Greek Letter, A Study in Greek 
Epistolography (Diss. Catholic University of America, 1923); H. G. Meecham, Ligld 
from Ancient Letters (1923). 

*) W. Crdnert, “De Critici Arte in Papyris Exercenda,” Racolta Lumbroso, 439—460. 

®) Demetrii el Libanii qui Feruntur Tvjzoi " Emaxohxoi et ’ Emarohualoi Xaoaxxnosg, ed. 
V. Weichert, 1910. 
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vailing form of communication between communities, the city decree. This 
the handbook did not describe; there may have been in existence similar 
guides for the instruction of city clerks.® 

The best example of the royal letter addressed to a community and modeled 
on a city decree is 67, the letter of Attains III to Pergamum. Like a decree 
it consists of one long sentence in two parts, an litei clause followed by the 
statement of a decision, xpivopev 8id tanra. The resemblance hardly extends 
to details, but the letter is consistent with a decree in having the first part 
consist of a number of clauses in at least logical parataxis (jtQoaTjvsx'Or), exqi- 
vapev, 8iETa|dpE'&a, ljtoi]aapEv), and in the second part, the verb xQivopEv is 
followed by a purpose clause, OTtcog av eig rov ajtavva xQOvov dxivT]Ta xal 
dpETCt'Ocra pevrii. To a lesser extent, the decree-model is visible in 66 and 23. 

Other letters, addressed not to cities but to officials, show also the influence 
of the decree, in this case the honorary decree. This is true of 36, of 44, of 65. 
In none of these is ejtei used as an introductory particle; they employ a parti¬ 
cipial form of expression, nominative, accusative, or genitive absolute. In each 
case, however, the situation is described in a series of parallel clauses, leading 
up to the statement of the king’s decision. In the first two the announcement 
of the decision is followed by an order to the official to carry it out. This is, 
in effect, a mixture of the two types, decree and private letter. That no dis¬ 
tinction can be made in the letters on the basis of the character of the recipient 
is further shown by 5, which is in form a private letter although written by 
Seleucus I to Miletus, a large city lying outside of his kingdom. 

Schroeter, in his useful dissertation already mentioned, attempts to classify 
the letters in six groups; 1, replies to proclamations of festivals or to requests 
for grants of asylum; 2, replies to city embassies on other subjects; 3, replies 
to petitions forwarded by magistrates (chiefly Ptolemaic, but including 56, 
58, 59, 66, and 70); 4, letters of commendation sent with royal envoys (as 1, 
49, 50); 5, announcements; 6, orders. This classification enables the writer 
to call attention to a number of similarities of form and expression, but is 
formally unsatisfactory in that the groups are not mutually exclusive. The 
first and second, for example, differ only in the religious or secular nature of 
the questions under discussion, and in a number of cases a letter has to be 
treated in more than one section. 

This last difficulty can not in the nature of things be avoided completely 
in any classification. As the author of the Tvnoi remarked, letters are com¬ 
posed of many (formal and stylistic) elements, and in any given case a selection 
is made of those which fit the circumstances. In general, however, though 
there will be border-line cases, the letters may be divided into two groups, 
those which consist of a statement alone, and those which add to the statement 
an order. 

The latter group is the simpler, for it includes primarily the letters to an 
individual subordinate which are most closely related to the private letter. 
In the simplest form, such letters consist merely of a bare statement of a de- 

®) If it is true, as seems highly probable, that the Tvjzot was a work composed in 
Egypt, the writer would have omitted mention of the decree type of letter because 
there would be no occasion for an Egyptian scribe to use it. Such letters would emanate 
only from the royal chancery in Alexandria. For the date and history of the Tvjioi 
see A. Brinkmann, Rhein. Mus., LXIV (1909), 310—317. 
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cision and an order, without explanation. So for example the skeleton of 10 
is only this, 8 e 8 ( 6 xa|rev ... an onv ouvra^ov. In other cases, without modifi¬ 
cation of the basic structure, one element or the other may be longer; cf. 18, 
jte:n:pdxapEV ... awTeraxapev ... auvralov; 5, dqpeard^xapev ... djt 68 oT£ ... 
awTeXeauTe... aw£jti|X 8 /\,ri'fiT)Te, and the postscript njtoyEypaqpa. The Pergamene 
text 24, with its legal phraseology and its series of third person imperatives, 
qpopEiTco, XapPavETCo, etc., may be regarded as of this type, and probably 
also the fragmentary 39; cf. also the covering letters 37 and 70 A. 

This simple structure is often supplemented by an explanation, at the 
beginning of the letter, of the reasons for the decision. This explanation may 
be comparatively brief, as for example in 47: dveScoxav ... SeScoxapEv ... 
PouXovrai ... ouvxalov onv; cf also 69, 73, and 74. It may, on the other 
hand, be quite extensive, especially when the letter, as 36 and 44 and to a certain 
extent 11 and 12 , was intended to do honor to some great person. Cf. the 
outline of 36, 8 iaTEXoi)pev ... xpivofrev 8 e ... £:n:£l ow djtohsSEixTai ... cruvte- 
A,f lafico ... dvaTefifjTO); of 12 , evexuxe'v ... fj^icooEv ... dgwvTsg ow ... j5ouX6- 
[refia ... onyxExwpTjxapEV ... (pTjalv Se .., owta^ov ow. To this class belong 
also 9, 30, and the covering letter 19. All the letters of this class are addressed 
to officials. 

No real difference is involved when such letters are addressed to cities. 
The phrasing of the order becomes more polite, making it a request rather 
than a command, but this is only a modification. The simplest structure is 
shown by the covering letter 13: diJteSwxev ... Evexuxev ... hqXcooEi ... xaAco? 
8 ’ dv jtoqoaixE; cf. also 63. Commonly, however, the request is followed by 
a promise for the future, a quid pro quo. Cf 38 [8iaxeAoi3pev] ... jtpdxeixai ... 
xaXd)? ow JtofjaEXE ... Siaq^nXdaoonoi ydp 'upiv ... [eixoc] ... yeyQocq)apev. Si¬ 
milar are 49 and 50, probably also originally the fragmentary 45 and 17. Here 
also may be classed 1 , though that text is almost more of a speech than a letter. 

To this first class, finally, belong three of the letters of the correspondence 
between Eumenes II and Attains II and the priest of Pessinus, the most 
personal group among the royal letters. All three are fragmentary, but their 
structure is sufficiently clear. Cf 55, Siandq^rjcrov ... ypdqjs ... XT|:n:xEOv; 56, 
exopuTd|XT]v ... 81 LOXCO... oqJE^ov... jtefiJtExco; 60, djtsoxaAxa ... elitov ... jcqoo- 
Sexou ... [xExdjtEprpai ... ydg eoxi. 

The second class consists of those letters which contain only a statement, 
usually the announcement of a decision, though rarely as in 14 and 38 the 
content of a letter may be praise and exhortation. The former text is com¬ 
posed of a series of paratactic clauses, e:roioijpr)v ... yaQ ... ejtai- 

voOpev ... iTEipaodpefia ... jrapaxa^cupev ... awxExdxapEV (instructions to 
an envoy). This is, obviously, an implied order or request; the city was supposed 
to respond with a resolution of loyalty, as in fact it did. Similarly on the 
borderline between statement and order are a number of other letters; cf. 23, 
qDaLvovxai ... JtEJtoKxEWxai ... ejtepEAr]fiT] 0 av ... hieyvcoxapev ... oiipEfia 8 eiv 
Ypd'ijjai ojto)i; ... xL|iT]aT]xe; 66 , jceifiopai ... £ 18 ( 0 ? ow ... Expiva IjcicrxeiXaL 
npTv ... 0310)? eiSfjxe; similar also are 65, 67, and 71, possibly also the fragment¬ 
ary 62. The same type lends itself to covering letters; cf 43, fj? yEypacpauev ... 
[xaxaxex< 6 piaxai], similarly also 72. All of these letters were, with the exception 
of 65, addressed to communities. The initiative in each case came from the 
king himself, not from the recipient. 
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Closely allied to this type are those letters which announced a royal decision 
in a dispute submitted to him for arbitration. No one of these letters is com¬ 
pletely preserved except, apparently, 4; in that text as in its companion piece 
3 the dispute was actually one of the king’s own invention. Those two texts 
are unfortunately formless. They deal in turn with a series of topics connected 
with the synoecism of Teos and Lebedus, the structure of which may be 
illustrated by 3, § 10: ecpaaav 88 oi napd toov Ae^eSicov 8eiv ... wiovTO Seiv 
Kttl 01 Jtap’ npwv ... f|^fonv 88 ... '^peig Se ... eponXope'fta ... eajron8d^op8v 
88 ... stoI 8s ... cpaivsTui ... oiope^a 88iv yivso'&ai. Though these letters have 
no organic unity, anymore than would a code of laws, this section may be taken 
as representative of the type. A typical introduction may be seen in 7: xa- 
TCOTi^aav ... ejtcojtdope'&a ... ujtcXappdvopcv ... dvayHaiov fi'v .. • 8Jtc8c{xv'uov 
... onvcopoXoyovv ... fi^fonv, etc. To this group belong further 2, 8 , 29, 46, 
51, and the long text 53. Somewhat different is 75, for it is a decision on 
a point of law, not the arbitration of a dispute. In structure it consists of 
one sentence, an e3tct8Ti clause with the verbs n:Qor|vsyxaTO and expeivev, a se¬ 
cond ejtsi with onv and the verb 8:rt[avT]V8yxaTC], and the decision, xpcivopev. 

Different in no serious respect are those letters which announce to a city, 
not a decision which they must accept, but a grant which they have requested 
and now may enjoy. The most frequent grant is that of recognition of games 
or of the right of asylum. With this are concerned the groups 21, 25—28, 
and 31—34, and the individual texts 22, 35, and 64, Their structure is fre¬ 
quently formulaic; cf. 31, doteScoxav ... 8isXex'0iqnav ... djtoScxopcda ... 
jtpdxeiTai ... ysypdcpapev; 34, dvcxopioav ... SieXex'foiaav ... djtoSexopai ... 
eraia ... n:oifjoowiv ... [eypati^a] ydp ... awan^fjcTa); 64, dsteScoxav ... [ 8 i 8 - 
T.sx'foioav] ... 0 m’ 8 x(OQr|cra ... emiTQejtco ... nieipdoopai. At other times it may 
be varied; cf. 22 with its extensive use of participles, 25 with its promise of 
support in other directions (fi|fouv ... Tuyxdvopev ... 8 iaTeA. 0 'upsv ... Jtsipa- 
ooiAeda ... djco 88 x 6 (xs'&a ... evretaXpai), 26 with its description of the prior 
errand of the envoys (auvcteXenav ... 8 i 8 'dr]xav ... dmjvTOOV ... fi|fow ... e^r)- 
vonpsv ... diteSeiape'^a ... jcapaSexope'da ... jT 8 ipaa 6 p 8 '&a). Precisely the same 
structure is used for grants of other sorts also; cf. 6 , [diteSooav] ... SieXdyTjoav 
... epqpavi^ovTcs... [j3onX6p8voi ouv] ... [auyx<»Q 0 xi[i 8 v MjareeQ f||ico(jav, and on 
a more elaborate scale 15 and 52. To this group belong also 16, 41, 42, and 48, 
all fragmentary, and 54, incomplete at the end. Into this form could have been 
put the verbal order or draft 68 , in case that had been given the form of a letter. 

To this class of statements belong four letters from the Pessinus correspon¬ 
dence. One of them, 58, is a mere collection of formulae: d:n:s8coxsv ... djteXo- 
yiaato... ciprixa dvayyeXXeiv. The others, 57, 59, and 61, are more personal, 
especially the last: eyivovto ... xarepQCJrov ... fjv ... peretxov ... fjjtTeto ... 
186 x 81 . . . exQivov ouv, where the ease and freedom of expression are those of 
a well-written private letter. 

The present collection of texts includes two memoranda, one of which was 
certainly an entry in an official journal, 20 and 70 B. The former is a mere 
statement of accomplishment in the passive voice, [:raQ888ix'fbl] ■ •. 8crTr]Xa)#T]. 
The latter also uses the passive voice, but follows the general arrangement of 
the decree type of royal letter: mpoacvex^evTO? poi ... expi'dr] ... bcrjaci ow 
ypacpfjvau 
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It is to be expected that documents emanating from a royal chancery 
would be well-written.’ Kings, generally speaking, could command the best 
secretaries and require of them the highest standards. Even the Iranian king¬ 
doms of Bithynia and Pontus had, it seems, sufficiently competent letter- 
writers; the same goes without saying for the court of the philhellene Arsacids. 
All of the royal letters, without serious exception, say what they have to say clearly 
and logically. Where any obscurity exists, it is due to one of two things, the 
use of formulae which we do not understand (as at the end of 75) or to a con¬ 
scious eflTort at fine writing. 

The letters inherited from both their parents, though less from the city 
decree than firom the private letter, a taste for brevity and simplicity. This 
characteristic is shown clearly by 1 , the great proclamation of peace issued 
by Antigonus. The text resembles a speech in its personal and dramatic manner 
of narration. The topics are presented clearly and systematically. The events 
leading up to the conclusion of peace are described in balanced sections, the 
negotiations of the year 313 contrasted with those of 311, those with Gassander 
contrasted with those with Ptolemy. In the last sections the disadvantages of 
the settlement are first methodically listed, then the reasons which compelled 
its acceptance. The language throughout is varied and lively, but the writer’s 
concern was obviously to present a complicated situation in an intelligible and 
acceptable fashion, not to impress the reader with flights of rhetoric. 

This neglect of rhetoric is in general characteristic of the royal letters, not 
only of the purely administrative notes but also of texts of a more “diplomatic” 
character. The Seleucid letters to Magnesia, 31/32, are of course highly for¬ 
mulaic, but they show the chancery at its best. The language is smooth and 
clear; everything is said which should be said, but there is no unnecessary 
word. With all the courtesy which is expressed, there is no exaggeration, no 
accumulation of phrases, no artificial turn of expression. The same is true of 
the earlier Attalid letters, 23 and 34, and even of the long 52, where the 
rhetoric of the beginning belongs to the decree which is quoted practically 
complete. 

This aspect of the letters should not of course be over-emphasized. The 
rhetorical schools had for centuries been training the Greek ear to appreciate 
the balanced, well-rounded, phrase, and in this training the Greek had shown 
himself an apt pupil. He appreciated, as it were natmrally, the desirability of 
using two words or clauses instead of one, especially when they might be in 
some way contrasted. Little antitheses, marked by xai-xai, xe-xai or [x^-88 
occur in the simplest texts. An extension of this is the triad, two contrasted 
elements followed by a third, set off against both.® In the handling of clauses, 
two opposite effects may be secured; the clauses may be of the same length, 
and parallel in arrangement, or they may be contrasted in length by following 
a long clause with a very short one. Phrases may be arranged so as to end in 
similar sounds (homoeoteleuton), or so that an element coming first in one 
may come last in the other (chiasmus). Negative expressions may be used for 
affirmatives (litotes), or a grandiloquent periphrasis may be used for a simple 
concept. In the arrangement of sentences care may be taken to secure a gradu 2 il 


’) Cf. the articles on style appended to the notes on the individual letters. 
®) This feature of the style of the letters is observed by Schroeter, op, cit., 7. 
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rise in interest and a gradual fall (especially by ending with a purpose clause), 
or a sentence may for special effect begin or end abruptly. Words may for 
various reasons be displaced from their logical position and be put where they 
will be more emphatic or less emphatic. 

The earliest letter to show rhetorical effort is, in my mind, the letter of 
Ptolemy II to Miletus ( 14 ). This appears particularly in the fullness of the 
language of the earlier part, the recital of the dynasty’s services to the city. 
The king writes first of his own, moving from the specific to the general: 
Hal xcoQav 81801)5 xal Iv T0I5 Xoutoi? eitifie^oupevo^j then of his father’s, 
moving from the general to the specific: oiheim? ta atpog tt||a jtoXiv Siaxei- 
pevov xal jtoXXwv dyafitov jtapaiTiov vptv yevop^vov xai qjOQtov te oxXtiqwv 
xal xoXEr’itov djtoXiiaavTa xal reapaytoyioav Jtap’ vpTv. These last participles 
form a triad, and another occurs below, when the writer refers to Ae present 
time: litaivovpev o)? evi pdXtora xal jceigacrdpcfia dpweofiai tov 8fjpov ev- 
epyetoirvTEs, reaQaxoXoupev Se xal 8 15 tov Xoutoy xoovov. 

Perhaps the most extensive use of the triad is made in the contemporary 
letter 15, sent by Antiochus II to Erythrae at the beginning of his reign. 
This is the most rhetorical of the royal letters. Its structure is an elaborate 
arrangement of balanced sections, but its chief feature is the use of the triad 
throughout. The examples are as follows: to Te ijrriqpiapa ... xal tov oreqpavov 
... opoicog 8e xal to xQfolov; stepl te Tfjg e'uvoias... xal xafioXon otqI Tfig 
euxapiOTia? ... eti 8 e xal tt|v jtpoaywyiiv; Tag te 8t) Tipdg xal tov or^qjavov ... 
opoicog 8 e xal Td |^ia; e| eteqwv pev jtXeovcov, oi)/ tjxiota 8 e ex te too 
Tjni<p( 0 paTog ... xal ex xwv pTjfi^oov; auTOVopog xal d(popoX 6 Yr]Tog ... 
xal,.. ?on:Ev 8 ov; ow 8 iaTT)pi] 0 op£v xal... ouyxo>QOup£v ... uitaplei 8 e upiv. 
This tendency on the part of the writer, combined with a disposition to write 
in pairs when he could not invent groups of three, inclined him inevitably 
to long sentences. The effect of fullness of expression is heightened artistically 
by the interposition of one brief parenthesis, fpaiveo&e ydp xafioXov dycoyfji 
TauTT] XQ'nofiai- 

It is precisely the absence of any such contrast which makes 22, the letter 
of Seleucus II to Miletus, an unsatisfactory composition. The preserved portion 
of the letter, as perhaps the whole of the original text, is but one sentence. 
In sixteen lines there is only one main verb. The writer uses a participial 
construction, a genitive absolute at first and afterwards a nominative, but 
there are many subordinate clauses and the sentence structure is not easily 
kept in mind. The sequence of topics, however, is original and effective, and 
there is much use of balance and antithesis. The writer worked in one triad: 
8id TE rovg ly8e8op£voug ^pog auTov tov fieov ovy- 

yevEiav, eti 8e xal 8id Tr]v too Sripou EuxapiOTiav. He was also interested in 
unusual forms of expression. The difficulty of interpreting one phrase, EiXixpivfj 
xal Pepaiap jtoioupEvong updg Jtpog Toug (piXoug da:68E^iv, is discussed ad loc. 

The letter of Ziaelas of Bithynia to Cos (25) is not uniformly felicitous 
in details. His Greek secretary was too prone to colloquialisms of the spoken 
Koine. In general, however, the letter is a successful and interesting monument 
of chancery rhetoric. The pattern is the conventional reply to an embassy; 
the longest section is that which lists the king’s reasons for giving a favorable 
answer. Here there are employed three triads, though only one of them is 
formally marked: aidvTtov pEV twv dcpixvovpsvcov x:p6g "Hpag 'EXXi)vcov ... 
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jtoXi) tACcXiara tcov jtatQixojv q)iXcov... xal -utAoiv; 8ia tfiv kqoc, tov jtateQa 
'^fAcav ... YVW01V, xal 8id to t6[x PaaiXea IlToXejiaXov olxeicog 8iaxeTo'&ai td 
jtQo? 'U}idg...eTi 8 e xal tov? JtaQ^ v[xa>v djtEaTaXfTWOv? qpiXoTijxoTEQOv djto- 
Xoyioaa'dai Tr)v svvoiav; q)iXav'&Qa)jt£Xv ... xal ... (pQOVTiteiv ... xaTd TavTd 
8e ... rtdoav cr:n:ov8Tiv jtoiEXo’&ai. 

Curiously enough, the little administrative note 30 , sent by Ptolemy IV 
to the governor of the district in which lay Soli, shows an elaborate use of 
rhetoric. The fragment begins with an antithesis: oe [tev ovx eay(pXay^ai 
0'u8e[iiav EJtiaxEt|Jiv Jtoirjaaa'&at, Tf|v 8e je6A.iv ov ixetqico? xard tovto to [xeqo? 
•Q-XiPEodai. The clauses are closely parallel, oe contrasting with tt)v jeoXiv, the 
negatives ovx and ov immediately following, and the infinitives Jtoiiioaai&ai 
and ’fiXiPeo'dai giving a rhyming ending. Almost equally close are the next 
two clauses beginning respectively /topi? pev and pdXiara be, continuing vjto 
tcov OTpaTKOToiv and ujeo twv e|to Td|ea)v, and ending with the rhyme ejti- 
orraOpEvfifivai, tovtov? slvai. The former clause contains also the little anti¬ 
thesis, ov povov TTiv e|o) jtoXiv dXXd xal tt)V Etaco. Whether this attention to 
rhetoric continued to the end of the letter, or not, is unfortunately impossible 
to determine in the loss of the rest of the original text. 

This letter was an administrative note, although it may have been expected 
to be published, and the rhetoric speaks rather for the habit and training of 
the royal secretary than for any conscious effort at fine writing. In the case 
of 36 , however, the letter of Antiochus III establishing an imperial cult for 
his queen Laodice, it is clear that the writer intended to produce a particular 
effect. This effect is, to be sure, one of studied simplicity. The letter is addressed 
to a district governor, to whom a king could not well turn with an elaborate 
encomium of his consort. The central portion of the document is merely an 
administrative order, owTEXEicrfico, dvaTE' 0 T|TtD. There is no use of markedly 
artificial devices. But the letter is a model of smoothness. It opens with three 
antitheses, the first and third of which are chiastic in order: povXopEvoi rrj? 
dSEXcpfj? Pa0iXiooT|? Aao 8 iXTi? rd? Tipd? ejeI jeXeXov av|eiv xal tovto dvay- 
xaioTaTov lavToX? vopi^ovre? Eivai; 8id to ov povov '^pXv (piXooTopyco? xal 
XT] 8 £povixc 5 ? at)TT)v onpPiovv dXXd xal jtpo? to -dEXov EvafiPto? 8iax£Xafi'ai; to 
dXXa pEv... SiaTEXovpEv... jeoiowte?, xptvopEv 8£. The sentence thus works grad¬ 
ually up to a climax, after which the tension is relaxed with a long relative 
clause, ai (popriaovcriv ... EJEiypaqjqaovrai bL Then follows the administrative 
section, and the letter ends with the slow fall of the purpose clause, ojem? 
vvv TE xal el? to Xoijeov Jtdaw (pavepd yivrjTai "^peTEpa xal ev tovtoi? 
jEpo? TT^v d8eXq)'qv jtpoaipeoi?. 

Quite different is the letter of the same king written at the end of his 
reign in praise of a veteran of his many wars, 44 . The occasion called for 
rhetoric, and the writer was free to indulge his taste for elaboration. The letter 
opens with five participles of which the first four are joined in pairs, while 
the last gives a concluding generalization; this is, then, a form of the triad. 
Within the pairs the participles have a roughly chiastic position: yEyEvqpEvov 
... xal... jE£jEOiT)p£vov; jEEqjEiapEvov ... 8iE^ayT]Ox6Ta; xal xard Td Xoijrd dyo- 
pEvov. The sentence ends with the short statement, fiPouXopcda p^ eti ejei- 
avvEXEiv avpjEpdaaovTa "^pXv. The second sentence is parallel in structure, 
though shorter. It opens with two participles, jroXXdxi 8 e avTOV jEpocpEpopevov 
...dliovvTO? TE, and ends with the verb avpjtEpiqvEX'dqpEv, followed by a par- 
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ticipial clause parallel to the purpose clause which ends 36 and having the 
same function, to bring the long sentence to a quiet close.The next section, 
which contains the king’s actual decision, is less elaborate, although consi¬ 
derable skill is shown in leading up to the statement djro8s68(xapsv autov 
UQ/ispea, and then in permitting the gradual fall, jtejteiapevoi... owTEXeu- 
■OTiaEnOai Seovtco?. The last section of the letter is the order, aiJVTa|ov, fol¬ 
lowed by five infinitives arranged in the same way as the five participles at 
the beginning, in three groups: xaTaycopi^Eiv ... xal JtQOtipdv; avvEJtiXap- 
PctvEafiai; dvayQaqpfjvai... xai dva^Eivai. 

This type of royal letter, which while conferring a definite grant upon an 
individual was intended itself to be preserved as a record of the esteem in 
which he was held by the king, is represented also by three other texts from 
the Seleucid chancery, 11/12 in the time of Antiochus I, and 45 under Sel- 
eucus IV. The Pergamene chancery, however, is represented only by the 
collection of letters in honor of Athenaeus son of Sosander, 65—67. Although 
they were written over a period of seven years under two kings, they are 
of a consistent pattern quite different from the Seleucid letters. The letter 
to Cyzicus, 66, shows the plan most clearly. Like 44 and 45, it begins with 
the name of the man in question, but continues not with participles but with 
a confused series of clauses: ’AifrivaTog ... on |xev Ian auyYEvrjg ou 

jtEi'fio[xai upd? dyvoEiv, el ys d 2 (daav 8 QO? yiipa? TTjv ’Adrivaiou ^uyate^a 
Toij MeiSiou, 6? fiv ’Afir^valog ... wi vxn yEvopIvcoi dlicoi... to plv jcqqtov 
... edcoxe ... uoteqov 8e ... fi|icoaap8v auTov. All this is rather awkward than 
rhetorical and rhetoric in fact appears in the letter only in the triad of reasons 
advanced for the second appointment, 8id trip otEpi auTOV ouaay xaXoxayaOiay 
xal jtEpl to fislov EuasPEiay xal tt)v JtQog Euvoiay xal iriaTiv. The same 
lack of rhetoric is characteristic of the other two letters also, though both show 
in places an attempt at fullness of expression. Compare from 65, £'U 08 j 3 d>g ply 
xal d|i(05 Tou •fiEOu, jtQoaq)dd>5 81 twl te d8£Xq)coi xal ■qpiy xal tol? dkkoig 
dnaai; rag plv fiuoiag ... Tag 81 jtop;n:dg xai Tiva dXXa; UJtoXapPdvovTEg xal 
auTov Tov Aiovuaov outcd j 3 EPouXfja'fiai d|i6v te auTov slvai xal rfjg tou 
jtQoaTaaiag xal okov ■qpdiv tou oixou; from 67, EuaEpEaTocTT] ply yEVOpEVT) 
jtaatop, qpiXoaTOQyoTctTTi 81 8iaqpEQ6vTcog; Ip jtoAXaig jt^d^Eoi xal Ip jtoX^oTg 
xivSwoig jrapaaTCcTTiy xal Poiqfiov; EuaEpEiai xal xaA,oxayaOiai 8iaq)690VTa 
xal Tfji jTQog -^pdg 8 itiv£xei jtiaTEi. All three letters end with a brief statement 
of the reason for writing. In the case of 66, this gives the opportunity to end 
the letter, like 36, with a purpose clause, which is however quite brief: OJttog 
ei8fjTE (»g I'xopsp tpiXoaTOQyiag jtQog auTov. 

These letters are imperfect, then, both in composition and in style. They 
are, however, models of elegance and clarity in comparison with the “bureau” 
style of the second century B. G., represented in the letters by 53.® This is 
characterized by very long sentences, occasionally interspersed with very short 
ones, by figurative or poetic phrases, and by rare or poetic words, The general 


*) Cf. the comment of W. Schubart, Einfiihrmg in die Papyrtiskunde (1918), 200 f, 
on the writings of Herodes, P. Paris, 63, of 164 B. C. 

^®) This was a feature of Asianic rhetoric in general. Poetie words and phrases are 
of frequent occurrence, for example, in the inscription of Antiochus I of Gommagene; 
cf. A. Waldis, Sprache und Stil der grossen griechischen Inschrift zum Nemrud-Dagh in Kom- 
magene (Diss. Zurich, 1920), 24—27, 63—71. 
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character of that document indicates that it was drawn up by an under¬ 
secretary. Certain features of the style, however, influenced persons of a higher 
station. The writer of 61, a very personal text which may have been dictated 
by Attains II himself, shows the same predilection for the unusual word and 
phrase which lends a certain picturesque color to his generally vigorous 
utterance. In the florid and interminable sentences of 53, on the other hand, 
this feature merely intensifies the effect of pure bombast. 


My discussion of the style of the letters has said nothing, either here or in 
the articles on the individual texts, concerning two topics, hiatus and metrical 
clausulae. The reason for this is that the letters offer a relatively small body 
of text of an extremely varied character. It is known that Greek rhetoric 
interested itself in sentence-meter. If we knew in detail the principles laid 
down by various schools, if indeed they did lay down fixed principles, it 
would be interesting to apply them to the more rhetorical of the letters and 
to determine, if possible, to what extent the secretaries attempted to produce 
certain metrical effects. But at the present time the question of prose meter 
is one of the most obscure and the most controversial problems of classical 
scholarship. The old systems of Blass and of Norden have been shown to be 
based on insufficient material.^^ Investigation of the by-ways of Greek rhetoric 
will have to wait until the highways have been thoroughly charted. 

It is almost equally difficult to determine whether or not the royal secre¬ 
taries considered the matter of hiatus between the final vowel of one word 
and the initial vowel of the next. It is obvious, of course, that they did not 
avoid hiatm entirely. The preserved portion of two letters, 49 and 50, show 
only two instances each, after xai, but the texts are so fragmentary that no 
certain conclusions can be based upon them. The little Ptolemaic note 30 
contains only five instances of hiatus, three excused by sense pauses, and one 
of the others is actually a case of unwritten elision of the vowel of 8s. Other 
letters show hiatus relatively infi'equently. But here again we are dealing with 
a small body of material of varied character and the topic of investigation 
is one not fully understood. None of the letters avoided hiatus completely; 
we cannot say whether they consciously avoided it at all.^* 


F. Blass, Die grieschiche Beredsamkeit, especialHy vol. Ill, 1 (1893), 136—141; 
E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa (4ter Abdruck, 1923), II, 909—960. Cf. however 
A. W. de Groot, A. Handbook of Antique Prose^Rythm, I, History of Greek Prose-Metre 
(1918). It is this lack of a secure foundation which vitiates such painstaking investi¬ 
gations as that of Waldis (cf. preceding note). The question of clausulae is avoided 
by Schroeter, op. cit. 

The question of hiatus was kept in mind by Frankel in editing the Pergamene 
inscriptions, but his conclusions were indeterminate; cf. the criticism of B. Keil, Berl. 
Phil. Wochenschr., XIII, (1893), 393; E. Schweizer, Grammatik der pergamenischen Jn- 
schriften (1898), 135 and n. 1. 
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III. THE LANGUAGE OF THE LETTERS. 

1. PALEOGRAPHY. 

A. The Alphabet. 

It will be long before the history of Greek epigraphy in Asia Minor is 
finally written. Preliminary studies in the style of engraving of individual 
cities have shown what was in itself highly probable, that the development 
varied greatly in detail in different localities and that sharp chronological 
distinctions hardly exist.^ Fashion and individuality played their respective 
parts, and especially in the later period, engravers might use in one inscription 
several different forms of a single letter. This complexity is illustrated in the 
engraving of the royal letters, although in the accompanying sketch I have 
aimed at showing only the main lines of development. 

My authority for the epigraphy of the letters is varied. I was myself able 
to inspect a number of stones, namely those of 6—8, 10—14, 16, 17, 23, 31, 
32, 34, 36—38, 44, 46, 48, 49, 51—53, 63, 63—67, and 71—74. Others I know 
from squeezes: 2, 9, 15, 39, 55—61, and 64. For the rest, photographs have 
been published of 25, 27, 42, and 45, drawings of 24 and 30, and the script 
of 41, 69, and 70, has been more or less closely represented by special type.® 
A few letters of four other texts are known from editorial comments; these 
are 29,40,43, and 50.® For the cutting of the other letters no data are available. 

Royal letters, as state documents of considerable importance, were care¬ 
fully inscribed. Few fail to show a definite calligraphic effort; the “cursive” 
script of 30, 36/37, 38, and 51, seems to have been a fashion of the period 
around 200 B. C. and not a relaxation of epigraphical standards. The great 
majority of the inscriptions have the ends of letter-strokes decorated with 
something between a mere thickening or small cross-stroke and an exaggerated 
apex. This is entirely absent, apparently, only in 16, 42, and 51; even in 
36/37, where Holleaux referred to the entire lack of such decoration, occasional 
letters will show it.* Other fashions are limited to a certain period. The 
earlier letters show a tendency to curve the strokes of A, M, 2, and Y and ^; 
cf. particularly 2, 6, 7, 8, 10—13, 14, 15, 16, and 23. The same tendency 
is shown later by 45. Similarly the small 0, 0, and Q, are in general signs of 

Cf. especially O. Kern, Inschriften von Magnesia am Maeander (1900), XXIX— 
XXXVII; C. Paepcke, De Pergamenorum Litteratura (Diss. Rostock, 1906). See further 
the comment of W. Larfeld, Griechische Epigraphik {Miiller’s Handbuch der klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft, I, 5, 1914), 269. 

*) J. R. S. St^ett, An Epigraphical Journey in Asia Minor (Papers of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, II, 1888), pp. 7, 327 f; R. Chandler, Inscriptiones Antiquae 
pleraqite nondum Editae in Asia Minori et Graecia praesertim Athenis Collectae (1774), p. 88 . 

’) See for 29 , J. Keil, quoted by E. Meyer, Die Grenzen der hellenistischen StaOten in 
Kleinasien (1925), 128 f; for 40, W. M. Leake, Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor (1824), 
238 ; for 43 , F. Hiller von Gaertringen in W. von Diest, Nysa ad Maeandrum (Jahrbuch 
deut. arch. Institute, Erganzungsheft X, 1913), 67; for 50, R. Herzog, Hermes, LV (1930), 
455. [A photograph and squeeze of 29 are now in the possession of Louis Robert, 
who saw the stone in the spring of 1933. Cf. p. 134. n. I.] 

‘) Bull. Corr. Hell., LIV (1930), 264; cf however ibid.. Plates XII—XIII, the A 
in ]. 7 of the royal letter. 
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an early date, though some early texts, like 6 , show the large letters throughout, 
and as late an inscription as 65 — 67 shows the small 0 and O.® The letters 
inscribed about the beginning of the Christian era, 55—61 and 9/64, show 
a disposition to leave unconnected the strokes of E and H, and to leave open 
the curves of B and P; the latter inscription shows also exaggerated ornamen¬ 
tation, especially in the use of apices. The inscription 70, cut in the third 
Christian century, has the curved E, 2, and Q. 

The history of the individual letters may be briefly summarized. The 
“broken” cross-bar of A appears first in 30, at the end of the third century 
B. C., though its development was foreshadowed in the curving cross-bar of 
24, approximately fifty years earlier. The sloping cross-bar of 45 is due to the 
influence of the cursive writing. B remains a fairly thin letter, with curves 
of equal width, until in the second century B. C. the lower curve may be 
wider (cf. 46). In E, the only important change is that of leaving disconnected 
the middle cross-bar, which began, as has been said, about the beginning 
of the Christian period, but the careless cutting of 36/37 may be noted, in 
44 the lowest cross-bar is longer than the others, and in 45 the three cross-bars 
are equal in length. The two horizontal bars of Z are regularly connected by 
a vertical stroke; the diagonal connecting stroke appears only in 50, 71/72, 
and 70. With H, the tendency to leave unconnected the three strokes appears 
about the beginning of the Christian period (in 55—61, 9/64). The dotted 
0 prevails throughout the third and second centuries B. C., though the short 
cross-bar appears in 30 (later in 71/72, 55—61, 9/64, 69) and the complete 
cross-bar in 45 (later in 73/74 and 70). The history of K is the gradual length¬ 
ening of the diagonal strokes until their ends reach the upper and lower 
edges of the line of writing, but the process is irregular, like the increase in 
size of 0, 0, and Q; it is shown in its completed form in the early letters 10—13 
and 16. In the “cursive” script of 36/37, the two diagonals do not always 
meet the vertical stroke at the same point. The earlier form of M is clearly 
that with “branching” hastae, although the form with the parallel hastae 
appears as early as 8, and the “branching” form as late as 73/74. Irregularly 
Ihe central strokes are carried to a point near or on the lower edge of the 
tine of writing (31—34, 36/37, 39, 41, and 52) . The history of N is the gradual 
sinking of the second hasta to the lower line of writing. The form with hastae 
of equal length is used exclusively in the later letters, but appears also irre¬ 
gularly in the earlier ones (e. g., 2). In 42 it is possible to see the tendency 
of the papyrus hands of Ptolemaic Egypt to carry the second hasta higher 
than the first, but this is not exaggerated. The three horizontals of H at all 
periods may or may not be connected by a vertical. There are no instances 
of the ornamental H of the later period.® O, as has been said, tends to become 
larger in the later texts; the large form becomes finally used without exception, 
n shows the tendency for the second hasta to equal the first in length, a deve¬ 
lopment which is first completed in 36/37 (later in 41, 43, 45, 55—61, and all 
subsequent texts). The upper vertical stroke often projects at both ends, less 
commonly at the right only (36/37, 45, 71/72). The development of 2 is like 

®) This is one of the indications of “archaism” in the inscription noted by Paepcke, 
op. cit., 19 f. 

*) Possibly there may have been one in 9; cf. below, Plate II, opposite p. 55, 1. 9- 
The stone was too much damaged for the letter to show clearly. 
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that of M, from a “branching” to a parallel form. The latter begins as early 
as 10—13 and becomes regular in the second century, but the former con¬ 
tinues irregularly in archaistic texts, as 65 — 67.^ The interesting feature in 
the history of T is the fashion, in the period about 200 B. G., of connecting 
the vertical stroke with the horizontal at a point near the latter’s right end; 
this is similar to the writing in the Ptolemaic papyri. The tendency is noti¬ 
ceable as early as 23 and 24, is exaggerated in 36/37 and 38, and appears 
for the last time in 51. Y continues the curve of its upper arms, noted above, 
throughout the third century; in 36/37 their juncture is, as in contemporary 
papyri, very high, giving an effect not unlike T. In the later texts, beginning 
with 65—67 (this is an indication of the actual date of the inscription), the 
juncture of the arms is carried very low; cf. also 9/64. The crossed form used 
in 69 belongs to the second Christian century.® The letters O and ^ show 
little development during the period. Their hastae sometimes project above 
the upper edge of the line of writing, rarely fall below the lower one, but are 
usually of the same height as the remaining letters. Q, sometimes larger and 
sometimes smaller, preserves its typical shape for the most part. When written 
small at the top of the line, as in 2 and 23, it developed easily into the “cursive” 
form of 30, 36/37, 38, and 51. Once in the second century B. G, is used the 
Hellenistic form of a circle surmounting a bar (49). The forms in 69 and 70 
belong to the period of the Roman empire.® 


B. Arrangement of the Text. 

The earliest two letters only, 1 and 2, were cut in the antique manner, 
oTOLXTiSdv. The siudace of the stone in these cases was ruled in squares by 
horizontal and vertical lines (double in the case of 1 ) and one letter only 
occupied each square, except as there might be crowding at the end of a line. 

In a few texts, notably the collection 10—13 and the individual documents 
31—34, the letters in the first few lines are spaced further apart than they 
are below. The same may have been true of 69, where the first line as restored 
contains fewer letters than the later ones. 

A few texts, 52, 53, and the collection 55—61, were arranged in columns 
upon a wall. The same arrangement was used in the collections to which 
belonged 9 and 64, 31—34, etc. 


C. Punctuation and Diacritical Marks. 

Punctuation by means of points is uncommon in the letters. It occurs 
regularly throughout 1. That text is divided into small groups of words by a 
double point (:), though the grouping is not always consistent with modern 


^) This branching 2 is indicated in 69 by the type used by Sterrett to represent 
the original script, but it is hard to know how much confidence to place in this. The 
Y and Q of the same text indicate that the inscription belongs no earlier than the 
second Christian century. 

®) Cf. Kern, o/>. cit., XXXV; Paepcke, op. cit., 36. 

*) They are hardly earlier than the second century; cf. Kern, op. cit., XXXV f. 
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grammatical principles. A single point (•) punctuation is used once in 25, 
1 . 39, and apparently also in 9,1. 3 (lATPOKAEA'APTEMIAQPON), though 
the latter instance may be an extension, by analogy or mistake, of the use in 
the letter of the diaeresis with 1. 

Punctuation by leaving a space on the stone free of writing, the width 
of one or more letters, is more common. It is used twice in 15, though in 
neither case does it occur in what we should consider a sense-pause. In 25, 
it occurs six times, and generally indicates a sense-pause. It occurs further 
five times in 31, twice in 32, twice in 34, and four times in 35. In 53, the free 
space is often used in addition to a paragraphus to mark major or minor sense 
pauses. Similarly space is often left between the last word of a letter and 
EPQOOOO; cf. 10—13 and 57—59. 

The paragraphus used in 53 consists of a straight line cut horizontally at 
the left of the column of writing under the first letter of the line to which 
it relates. It marks minor as well as major sense-pauses. In 68, 11. 1 and 7, 
the first letter of the first word of the two sentences of which the document 
is composed is projected out to the left, as is the first letter of Baod8i5?in31—34. 

A diaeresis is used with I (T*) regularly in 9. 


D. Abbreviation. 

Abbreviation is used only once in the letters, in the word da:i6v(T0g) in 
the dating of 55, 1. 10. 


E. Syllable Division. 

The usual practice in the letters is to divide words at the end of lines on 
a syllabic principle, making the break after a vowel or diphthong or, more 
rarely, between two consonants. There are, however, a number of exceptions 
to this rule, which are probably to be regarded as mistakes. These are as 
follows: owcopoXoY j [eiro] (1, 5/6); [:taX] | aidi (3, 69/70 ); [ojcoo | o]v(3, 84/85); 

I o)v (5,17/18); Ku'^ix )T]vfii (18,3/4); [at] I TjXag (19,7/8); peY | [icrra] 
(51,11/12) ; jtQOCf I 68oug (53, IIB, 4/5); dv | t)xsiv [ thid., 6/7). Twice in the letters 
occurs the familiar doubling of a nasal at the end of one line and the begin¬ 
ning of the next, 8t]p| pcoi (25, 2/3) and evav j [vaorgeqjeafi'ai] (38, 3/4). This is 
a psychological mistake. The engraver had cut the first consonant before he 
realized how close he had come to the end of the line, and then, not wishing 
to disfigure his work with an erasure nor to leave an incorrect syllable di¬ 
vision, he repeated the consonant at the beginning of the next line.^® 

A few letters avoid word division at the end of lines. These are 22, 23, 
68 , and 75. 


^*) Cf, for example W. Cronert, Memoria Graeca Herculanensis (1903), lo n. 2; A Dienst- 
bach, De Titulorum Prienensium Sonis (Diss. Marburg, 1910), 101; W. Lademann, De 
Titulis Atticis Qmestiones Orthographicae et Grammaticae (Diss. Basel, 1915), 7 f W. Schulze, 
Gott. Gel. AnZ; GLVIII (1896), 250 f, suggested that this doubling was to be connected 
rather with consonant doubling in general, a matter, then, of popular pronunciation. 
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F. Engravers’ Mistakes. 

The letters contain a number of textual irregularities which were caused by 
a mistake of the stone-cutter. These are ordinarily easy to recognize, particularly 
where they involve the addition or omission or change of entire syllables. In 
other cases, where single letters are involved, it is not always easy to distinguish 
between actual mistakes and spellings which represent current pronunciation.^^ 

The following mistakes involve only thewriting of a single letter: [H]MEH2 
(^[Acig, 1, 32); [0]a»EIAEI (- 8 ^ 61 ; 3, 19); HPOSEN©! (-oi, 3, 23); EA0QN- 
TE2 (-dov-, 3, 38); EMOY ( 61 x 005 , 15, 11 ); jcatpixaiY (for — xw[x, 22, 9); 
KAI (xai, 52, 42); n:QO(rr))aT)(y'&ai (for — aeo'&ai, 66, 13; see below, p. Ivi). 

There is one instance of confusion in the order of letters, TY02 (tovg, 38, 7). 

Single letters are omitted in the following cases; oixia(i) (3, 72); Aa(L)oion 
(38, 11); 8ia|X8(lyV8t (65, 14; see below, p, Ivii); ( 8 ) 11 ; (18, 7; see ad loc.) \ jtoiou- 
p 8 vo'u( 5 ) (18, 21; see below, p. Ixii); 81 (d) (50, 6 ). Twice words are omitted, 
d (1, 28) and vixlv (3, 27). 

There is one case of the addition of an unnecessary word, abteg (3, 34); 
this is a strange mistake, which must have been caused by the engraver’s 
mind running ahead of his copy. The second v in 6[X8Tv{v} (68, 2) may be 
a pure slip of attention of the engraver or it may be connected with the 
Koine tendency to double single v (see below, p. Ixi). 

There are three instances of dittography, twv 8 e (3, 106), ’ApicrTo{To} 8 ixi 8 Tji 
(11, 24/25); (TT0a{oTQa}Tic6Taii; (39, 2/3). 

There is one instance of haplography, Iviivoxota (td )88 (60, 9). 

There are five mistakes of a psychological character; cf. in each case the 
note on the passage where it occurs. These are as follows: (xe'fiaiQaivTai (for 
xafi—, 3, 72); amo'i (for awdii, 5, 15); 8 JtiY 8 Y$a}X|xevT]v (for — vov, 5, 32); 
SiaTeXoCpev (for 8i8t-, 15, 16); ‘Pa)|xaia)v (for ‘Pfofxaion?, 74, 7). 


2. SOUNDS. 

A. Vowels. 

a) Dialectic Differences. 

a. The Attic vocalization TeaaaQdxovta is used only in 73, 10; elsewhere 
appears the Ionic form TcoasQdxovta (3, 45; 5, 23, 44).^ 

The Ionic form 8V8X8V is used three times, the Koine form &V8xe, on the 
analogy of the Attic evcxa,^ twice (11, 24; 54, 6 ). 

^^) Cf. especially the essay of E. Nachmanson, Beitrdge zwr Kenntnis der altgriechischen 
Volkssprache (1910). 

Cf. Schweizer, op. cit., 163 f; A. Thumb, Die Griechische Sprache im ^eitalter des 
Hellenismus (1901), 17, 72 ; R. Helbing, Grammatik der Septuaginta (1907), 5 f; Dienstbach, 
op. cit., 20 f; J. Rouffiac, Recherches sur les Caractires du Grec dans le Nouveau Testament 
d’apres les Inscriptions de Priine (Bibliotheqm de VFcole des Hautes £tudes, XXIV, 2, 1911), 
22. Early Ionic knew both forms; cf. F. Bechtel, Die gr. Dialekte, III (1924), 156 f; 
C. D. Buck, Greek Dialects (1928), 88. 

*) Schweizer, op. cit., 35 f; E. Nachmanson, Laute und Formen der magnetischen In~ 
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ai. The Attic form elda ® is used in 24, 3; the Koine generally has zkaia.^ 

In the late (A. D. 253—259) inscription 70, ai is replaced by e in Mvaosov 
(1. 7). 

di. The confusion of ai and a appears once in the middle of the third 
century B. C. (Selia, 20, 16), but not elsewhere before the first century B. C. 
Cf. Scopea, 68, 3; lepa, 69, 2; daePeia, 70, 15. The early instance is perhaps to 
be explained as an accident of writing.® 

8 . The form jtpooTTjorjcr&ai in 66 , 13, is probably to be explained as a 
mistake of the engraver rather than as a case of confusion between t) and 8, 
familiar in the Ptolemaic papyri but rare in Asia Minor.® 

As generally in the Koine, dv is less common than edv, the cases being 
respectively seven and fifteen. 

T). The Hellenistic form dvd08pa’ occurs once (24, 20) beside dvdOT]fia 
(23, 11; 56, 12). 

As in the Koine generally, the Ionic form 8iT|V8>tTi? is used in 67, 13, not 
the Attic 8Lavs>tii)g (cf. Appendix, s. v.). 

The spelling arpa^ixortfjioai in 55, 7, is the reverse of the frequent writing 
of T)i as T] (Schweizer, op. cit., 47). 

The anomalous form oivoxoa (for otvoxor]) in 5, 36, must come by some 
process from a dialect (Doric?) which preserved the original d.® 

8 L The noun ending -eia is occasionally written -Tja after the second century 
B. C.® Cf. dxih\a, 51, 23 (-eia below in 1. 28); d8T)a, 74, 8 ; 8i)asj3Tiai 9, 7. 

The form IxTjvrig in 49, 8 , is a contamination of the Attic-Koine Ixelvo? 
with the Doric xfjvog (Cos and Rhodes).“The formation is paralleled in the 
Lindus Chronicle, Blinkenberg, Die lindische Tempelchronik, D, 105 (99 B. C.) 


schriften (Diss. Uppsala, 1904), 18 f; Dienstbach, op. cit., 18 f; Lademann, op. cit., 84—87. 
For the earlier dialectic distribution of the forms cf. R. Gunther, Die Prapositionen ire den 
gr. Dialektinschriften (Diss. Leipzig, 1906), 19—21. 

®) R. Kiihner, Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der gr. Sprache, I (3rd ed. by F. Blass, 1890—92), 
1, 133 f; K. Meisterhans, Grammatik der attiscken Inschriften (3rd ed. by E. Schwyzer, 
1900), 32. 

*) Cf. e. g. E. Mayser, Grammatik der gr. Papyri aus der Ptolemderzjeit, I (1906), 104. 

®) The phenomenon does not appear elsewhere in Asia Minor before the second 
century B. C.; cf. H. Barth, De Coorum Titulorum Dialecto (Diss. Basel, 1896), 54—56; 
Schweizer, op. cit., 86—88; Nachmanson, op. cit., 49 f; Dienstbach, op. cit., 54 f. In the 
Attic inscriptions, instances are found beginning with the first century B. C. (Meister- 
hans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 67). Cf. further Buck, op. cit., 32. 

®) Mayser, op. cit., 64 f. 

’) Cf. Kiihner-Blass, op. cit, 1, 308; 2, 286; F. Blass, Grammatik des Neutestament- 
lichen Griechisch, (5th ed. by A. Debrunner, 1921), 66; Schweizer, op. cit,, 47; Rouffiac, 
op. cit., 22 f; Dienstbach, op. cit., 32. 

®) Cf. the further examples of Doric (?) a in the Koine cited by Thumb, op. cit., 
60, 83 f, and see P. Kretschmer, Die Entstehung der Koine (SB Ak. Wien, GXLIII, 
1900, Abh. 10), 18. 

*) The writing appears in Attic at the same period, cf. Meisterhans-Schwyzer, 
op. cit., 47 f; Lademann, op. cit., 29 f. See also Barth, op. cit., 52 f; Schweizer, op. cit., 
55 f; Mayser, op. cit., I, 74; Nachmanson, op. cit., 42. 

“) Bechtel, op. cit., II, 623, 643; Buck, op, cit., 93. 
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The ending -eia is written -la twice: xaxojta'&ia, 44, 12, and ^Ajtdp,ia 70, 
7 (3rd cent.).Cf. the writing of 8i for T. 

The original form xadaQeiOTT]?, as against the Koine xaiiaQiOTTii;, is used in 
75, 3; cf. the aorists ditoteiaai (3, 36) and ovfAfiet|ai (31,9; 52,3; 54, 3; 60,10). 

The variation between £i and e before short vowels in the stem of jtXeicov 
is common at all periods, i^ In the letters, the former is much more common. 
The spelling with 8 is used only three times: jtXeov, 14, 13; jtXeovcov, 15, 19, 
and 26, 6. The contract form jtXsioi) (in 14, 14 only) has 8i. 

The spelling 8iap.evai in 65, 14, though paralleled in the Ptolemaic papyri,i® 
is probably to be considered an accident of writing. 

The preposition is spelled in all cases etg, but ea is used twice in compounds: 
locpepEiv, 3, 49, and laoivcioai, 29, 2. This is obviously due to local Ionic 
influence;^* wiht the former instance cf. the use of Eadyco0i in the Tean decree 
Athen. Mitt., XVI (1891), 293, 1. 16 (early 3rd cent. B. G.), with the latter 
Eg 6 xa, SIG 953, 51 (Cnidus, 2nd cent. B. C.), and ecayY^eiv, ibid., 1012, 
29 (Cos, about 100 B. C.). 

rp. Original Tji is represented by t] in XriTOUpyEO) (3,67 and 72) and XriTOupyia 
(3, 70; 24, 15), This was later regarded as the Attic spelling in contrast with 
the Hellenistic Xeit-, although it is attested only in Asia Minor.^® 

The change of t)i to ei began in the fourth century B. C., became most 
common in the third, and died out in the first.^® It occurs twice in the letters 
in the subjunctive ending, 6el, 3, 7, and Tuy^dvEi, 18, 17, and twice in the 
augment, jtpoEiSeipEV, 7, 4 (for the form see below, p. Ixviii), and EipE-Oi], 
75, 10.^’' The last instance, because of its late date, represents rather the tra¬ 
ditional spelling than contemporary pronimciation. 

It is possible that the spelling of the dative ’AQiaTo8ixi8Ei in 10 (11. 2 
and 5) is phonological; the correct -hi8tii is used in 11 and 12. In the case 
of the form OpactTEi (75, 1), however, it is clear that the cause was analogy 
with the g stem nouns (see below). 

The loss of i adscript in the diphthong rji begins in the early texts: cf. 
xaraoxEua^opEVi], 3,13; tauTT), 15, 15; ■cjtdpxH) 25, 39; crupPfi, 25,40; EJtpvoSpev, 
26, 13. It becomes common in the second century (45, 9; 52, 16, 17, 21; 
55, 7; 59, 3; 60, 5 and 7), and later is sporadic in good texts, regular in poor 
ones (71, 7; 73, 1, 8, 9, 11, 11; 74, 10, 11, 11;9, 5;75, 9, 13; 69, 2, 2; 70, 12, 
12 , 16, 16).i8 


^^) This appears in Attic in the 2nd cent. B. C.; cf. Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 48—55. 

1 ®) Cf. Kuhner-Blass, op. cit., 1, 571; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 152; Mayser, 
op. cit., 69; Dienstbach, op. cit., 50. 

^^) Mayser, op. cit., I, 70. Cf. above, p. Iv. 

Bechtel, op. cit., 240. For sq at Priene cf. Dienstbach, op. cit., 25 f. 

1 ^) Moeris,p. 202. Cf. Schweizer, op.cit., 65f; Nachmanson, op,cit., 51 n. 4;Lademann, 
op. cit., 13. 

^®) Cf. the instances collected by M. Hecht, “Orthographisch-dialektiscke Forschungen 
auf Grand attischer Inschriften," II, Programm des K. Friedrichs-Gymnasiums zu Gumbinnen, 
1886, 1—16. See also Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 39; Mayser, op. cit., 127—129; 
Buck, op. cit., 33. 

^^) In the papyri, only the reduplication of the perfect tenses of alpeto has this 
spelling; cf. Mayser, op. cit., 127. For Priene cf. Dienstbach, op. cit., 56; for Athens, 
cf. Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 171; Lademann, op. cit., 27. 

^®) Cf. Barth, op. cit., 54—56; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 67; Nachmanson, 
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i. The writing of ei for i belongs, with two exceptions, to the latest group 
of letters;^® cf. npelv, 68 , 1 and 2; TeipO'&eov, 9 , 3; Teipia, 64 , 13; yEivea'&ai, 
64 , 15; IxQSivsv, 75 , 10; xpeivopev, 75 , 12. The spelling uiieiv, however, 
appears in 25 , 51, and once ( 52 , 23; the e was afterwards struck out) in a Per- 
gamene text. It is probable that the analogy of upets served to produce this 
mistake especially early. 

0 . Ionic influence is reflected in the spelling ©snSoTOS for 0£o-, 25,4 and 47.*® 
The spelling eMcorte? (-flov-) in 3 , 38, may be phonological (cf. n. 21), but may 
also be a slip of the engraver (p. Iv), on the analogy of the nominative eXfltov. 

to. The spelling ^coicoTO? ( 5 , 45) for ^cocoTog is better explained as due to 
the analogy of than to confusion between co and toi. 

There is one case of o written for o), xopr]?, 69 , 4.®^ 

01 . In the inflection of the verb Jtoieto, the i is often omitted in the pre- 
Christian period when followed by rj or si, but never before cd or on.®® In the 
letters, there are 13 such forms widi jco-, 20 with n:oi-. The latter spelling 
is used exclusively in the latest texts, 71 , 14, and 73 , 8. In 1 and 3 , both forms 
are used; cf. jtejtoiipE'fla ( 1 , 24and 71) and jrotiaaa'&ai ( 1 , 46 ), but s:ncotTi<Td[iefla 
( 1 , 17) ; 3t08LV ( 3 , 78 and 83), but jtsirtoiT^xsvcti ( 3 , 89). 

coi. Confusion between coi and oi belongs to the period around 300 B. C.*® 
It occurs in the form Sioixrjpevcov, 1 , 26, and it is possible that the variation 
in 3 between the imperfect dnopsfla (1. 4) and the present otopefla (11. 36, 
61, 67, 84, 92) was due in part to the similarity in pronunciation of the first 
syllable. 

Only two cases of the loss of i adscript occur earlier than the first century 
B. C., TM ( 18 , 30) and ( 52 , 25). Later it is common ( 73 , 1; 74 , 1 and 

11; 68 , 2 and 10; 69 , 5; 64 , 7; 70 , 2, 5, 16, 16, 16).®* Lossofthe tin the interior 
of a word, as in Sicoxiiaa?, 75 , 6, belongs to the Christian period. 

u. The original u is retained in Pup^ioqpnXal ( 19 , 14). This is parallel to 
the situation in the Ptolemaic papyri, where P'uj3X,os, PuPXCov, etc., prevail 


op. cit., 52 f, 56—58; Mayser, op. cit., 122—125; Dienstbach, op. cit., 55 f; Rouffiac, 
op. cit., 21; Buck, op. cit., 30. 

^*) The confusion does not become common before the first century B. C. Gf. Schwei- 
zer, op. cit., 74; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 48 f; Nachmanson, op. cit., 40 f; Mayser, 
op. cit., 88; Dienstbach, op. cit., 37—39; Lademann, op. cit., 32. 

®®) Bechtel, op. cit., 34, 54 f; Buck, op. cit., 37. Cf. Mayser, op. cit., 153. 

®^) This mistake is found rarely in Attic from the third century B. G., in the papyri 
from the second, but it is not common in the pre-Christian era. Gf. Meisterhans- 
Schwyzer, op. cit., 24; Mayser, op. cit., 97—99. 

“®) Gf. Kuhner-Blass, op. cit., 1, 137; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 57; Mayser, 
op. cit., 108 f; Lademann, op. cit., 35—37; Buck, op. cit., 30. 

**) Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 66. Examples occur later rarely in the papyri; 
cf Mayser, op. cit., 137. See also Helbing, op. cit., 74 f. 

®*) This loss began in Asia Minor in the third, in Athens in the second century B. C.; 
cf. Barth, op. cit., 54—56; Schweizer, op. cit., 88—91; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 67; 
Nachmanson, op. cit., 55—58; Mayser, op. cit., 132—134; Dienstbach, op. cit., 58—60. 

**) Mayser, op. cit., 102. 
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over the forms with down to the first century B. G.®® In Attic, on the 
other hand, the latter forms are regular from the fifth century B. G.^® 

VI. In the spellings vc5v (6 D, 5) and vitoy^ov ( 7 , 7), the inscriptions follow 
Attic usage. In the former word especially, Attic inscriptions from the fifth to 
the first centuries B. C. use the forms with v- almost to the exclusion of forms 
with VI-.®’ 

The spelling djtoSeSeixoiag in 52, 64, is probably to be laid to accident. 
Perfect participles with -vi- correctly occur elsewhere (cf. 1. 67) in the inscrip¬ 
tion, and a confusion of vi (through v) with oi occurs in the second century 
B, C. only in poorly written papyri.®* 

dj Elision. 

In the writing of elision the letters are conservative. Of the 159 examples 
preserved in the texts, 123 are in prepositional phrases, where the final vowel 
of the preposition is elided before the initial vowel of a pronoun or noun. The 
frequency of cases with individual prepositions is as follows: dvri, 1; djto, 7; 
8id, 8; la:i, 12; mxd, 21; perd, 4; Jtapd, 50; va:6, 20. Of the rest, 21 cases of 
elision are after the conjunctions Se (12), ov8e (2), pride (3), and aXkd (4), 
6 after the adverbs ye (1), pdXiara (3), ovdeitote (1), and xd%iaxa (1). These 
instances are scattered throughout the inscriptions of all periods. In four texts 
from the Attalid chancery dating between the years 185 and about 157/6 B. G., 
however, elision is used more freely. The cases are 8ixai’ d^iovvTe? ( 47 , 4), 
SiaaaqpTifi^’ avroig (53, I G, 14), ravr’ eativ (53, II B, 9), ditekvo' avrdv 
( 57 , 5), jtspqp* ovg ( 60 , 6), dYyeXovvfi’ qpiv ( 60 , 16), e:ti(7TQaq)iioea'&’ exsivov? 
( 61 , 16), TTiXixavr’Ixivovpsfia ( 61 , 17), yivoit’ — eA.aorocD’fiwpev ( 61 , 18). 

The converse of elision, aphaeresis, occurs twice in the letter last cited, 
61 , 10 and 12/13: dvev "xeivcov.®* 

c) Grasis. 

Grasis occurs not infrequently, especially when the article xd is followed by 
a word beginning with a; so taXia ( 3 , 89; 31 , 6; 32 , 6; 33 , 19; 60 , 11 ; 70 , 10), 
Tavtd (8 C, 5; 18 , 14; 25 , 39), rdp^eia ( 3 , 65), rdvriypacpa ( 13 , 3). It is 
common also with xai and the first personal pronoun, xdyoo ( 56 , 2; 58 , 2; 
59 , 2 ; 65 , 14 ; 66 , 14), xdpe ( 52 , 31). Other instances are tavTo ( 3 , 80), TdvfiQcoarov 
( 12 , 12), TdScXcpov ( 65 , 2 and 14), xafidv (for xafid dv, 3 , 108). 


**) Kiihner-Blass, op. cit., 1, 70; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 28; Lademann, 
op. cit., 8. See further Cronert, Memoria Graeca Herculanensis, 21 f; Dienstbach, op. cit., 41. 
This is due to assimilation; cf. Buck, op, cit., 24. 

*’) Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 59 f; Lademann, op. cit., 37—40. In the papyri, 
forms with u- are rare; cf Mayser, op. cit., 112 f In the Priene inscriptions, they appear 
after the second century B. C.; cf. Dienstbach, op. cit., 53 f 

®®) Mayser, op. cit., 110 f; cf. Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 58 f. 

**) Schweizer, op. cit., 162, prefers to take t his as the Ionic xeXvog (Bechtel, op. cit., 
168 f). Cf. however Thumb, op. cit., 64. Aphaeresis is very common with exeivoi;; cf 
Kiihner-Blass, op. cit., 1, 242. This frequency may well have been due in part to the 
existence of the collateral form in Ionic. 
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B. Consonants. 
a) Dialectic Differences. 

The Labial Mutes. The spelling yeypaitcpa (46 B, 1) is paralleled at Magnesia 
in the second half of the second century B. C., Inschr. Magnesia, 101, 79: yeypd- 
jcqpaoiv. It represents a stage in the development of the aspirate to a spirant: 
cf, the spelling below. 

In ’ApAaSecov ( 54 , 1), the original spelling is preserved without the usual 
euphonic P 

The Dental Mutes, The spelling dvejrCoffapov (for -ortt'^pov) in the late in¬ 
scription 70 , 13, is anomalous. Perhaps it should be explained as a double 
development, a metathesis of aspiration giving dv£n:iaffa8(T)pov, followed by 
the loss of 8 before p.®* 

The Palatal Mutes. The weakened pronunciation of y (as a spirant) is re¬ 
flected in the spellings oXioi®® ( 61 , 10) and 8i£|ayT)ox6Ta ( 44 , 6; see below, 
p. Ixviii), and in the prevailing forms yivopai and yivcocxco.®^ 

The transition of x from an aspirate to a spirant is shown by the spelling 
XX in exx^poTata ( 73 , 3) and ixxffiOTOi? ( 73 , 5)probably the anomalous pe- 
TTiXXaxxoTog of 65 , 12, is the same thing, misspelled.®® 

The spelling ex? (5, 37), which is paralleled in contemporary Magnesian 
inscriptions,®’ may perhaps be explained as consonant duplication (xz®)-®® 

The Liquids. The omission of X in iteffga, 11 , 6, may perhaps be associated 
with the occasional omission of the letter preceded by a mute in the Ptolemaic 
papyri.®® 

The simplification of the double Q ofepcooffe ( 15 , 38) and djtopfiCTecog ( 75 , 13) 
is a familiar Koine phenomenon.^ 

®®) Nachmanson {op. ciU, 79, 93), following Blass, regards this rather as an instance 
of the doubling of a single consonant. I follow the prevailing view; cf. e. g. K. Brugmann, 
A.Thiimb, Gr. Grammatik (Muller, Handbuch d. klass. Altertumswissenschaft, II, 1, 1913), 123. 

Cf. Kuhner-Blass, op. cit., 1, 286. 

Cf. the similar simplification of yp and |3p to p; K. Dieterich, Untersuchungen zUt 
G eschichte der gr, Sprache von der hellenistischen Zeitbiszum lo Jahrh. n. Chr. {Byzaritinisches 

I, 1898), 119 f. 

®^) Schweizer, op. cit., 108; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 75; Mayser, op. cit., 163 f; 
Dienstbach, op. cit., 75; Lademann, op. cit., 56. This may be Doric in origin; cf. Kretsch¬ 
mer, Entstehung, 15, but cf. Buck, op. cit., 54. Thumb, however, warns against regar¬ 
ding as the same phenomenon the loss of y in these words in Greece itself and in Asia 
minor and Egypt {op. cit., 135). In the latter regions the spirant would be more readily 
lost (that is, without the influence of analogy as an assisting force) because the sound 
was foreign to the languages spoken there. 

**) Schweizer, op. cit., 128; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 75; Nachmanson, op. 
cit., 118; Mayser, op. cit., 164—166; Dienstbach, op. cit., 77; Lademann, op, cit., 55 f. 

®®) Schweizer, op. cit., 114 f; Crdnert, op. cit., 88 f; Mayser, op. cit., 169. 

**) Schweizer, op. cit., 115. 

Inschr. Magnesia, 4, 11; 10, 9; cf. Nachmanson, op. cit., 94. The form Exloprivou 
is found in the papyri (Mayser, op. cit., 210). 

Nachmanson, op. cit., 87. 

Mayser, op. cit., 187. Cf. Nachmanson, Beitrdge, 20 f. 

“) Schweizer, op. cit., 124; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 95 f; Mayser, op. cit.,212 f. 
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jVu. Nu is omitted before tin the participles decopoilTeg ( 15 , 24) and dvTjxota 
( 38 , 9), and in the verbal ending of the aorist in aw8xtopTiaa<v> ( 64 , 12). The 
former mistake is certainly phonological; the latter may be phonological or 
psychological 

The duplication of v in ( 70 , 9) is due to the confusion between 

yewTipa and yevTiixa;*^ see Appendix, s. v. 

The velar nasal is occasionally written v instand of y; cf. dvrjvevxav, 15 , 4; 
tuv/dvei, 31 , 18; evevxT), 73 , 11. This may be connected with the gradual 
breakdown in the feeling for assimilation (see below) 

The Rough Breathing. Loss of the rough breathing in oux etOQWpev ( 4 , 2) is 
probably to be laid to Ionic influence. The later Koine also weakened the pro¬ 
nunciation of aspirates. This made possible analogical extensions like 'uqjo'ij^iav 
( 61 , 14),« wherin the aspirate is improperly introduced.*’ 

The perfect tenses of djtooTelXco have the rough breathing in 1 , 66; 5 , 2, 16, 
and 21. In 5 , 14, as in all later texts, this is omitted in accordance with Attic 
practice. Schweizer {op. cit., 118 f) would see in these aspirated forms an in¬ 
heritance from another dialect; cf. also Dienstbach, op. cit., 83. 

The forms ouSsig, priSsii;, are used 7 times; the forms oiifleig, [AT|fleig, 10 times. 
The latter alone occur in the earliest texts ( 1 , 40; 3 , 33, 86, 91; 7 , 18), the former 
in the latest texts ( 68 , 2 ; 75 , 5 ; 70 , 13). In the period 255—155 B. G., aspirated and 
non-aspirated forms are used indifferently. Cases of the aspirate are 18 , 13 ; 23 , 9 ; 
40 , 4; 61 , 9, 9; cases of the non-aspirate 17 , 5; 30 , 1; 53 , 1 C, 8, III A, 2.*® 

Sigma. The spelling of the proper name noXvjtsQXWv 1, 39, is in accordance 
with Attic and Hellenistic usage.*® The spelling itTalpa for jtTaiopa in 25 , 40, 
is perhaps to be explained in connection with the occasional loss of a before 
mutes and nasals in the Ptolemaic papyri.®® The comparatively early date of 
the Ziaelas letter, however, makes it seem possible also that jctaipa represents 
a direct analogy with ittaio).®* 

*1) P. Kretschmer, Die grieckischen Vaseninschriften (1894), 161—166; Meisterhans- 
Schwyzer, op. cit., 84; Mayser, op. cit., 191; Dienstbach, op. cit., 88; E. Riisch, Grammatik 
der delphischen Inschriften (1914), 201^—203; Lademann, op. cit., 75 f. 

**) Schweizer, op. cit., 122; Nachmanson, Laute und Formen, 81 f; Beitrdge, 66 f; 
Mayser, op. cit., 192 f; Dienstbach, op. cit., 85. 

**) The verbal form crwcxcoQTiaa immediately precedes, 1. 11. 

**) Mayser, op. cit., 214; Helbing, op. cit., 16. 

Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 113; Nachmanson, Laute und Formen, 107 f; 
Crbnert, op. cit., 58 n. 1; Mayser, op. cit., 235 f; Lademann, op. cit., 74 f. 

*®) That is, -oipiav from otpofiai, on the analogy of opdco. 

Schweizer, op. cit., 116 f; Kretschmer, Entstehung, 21; Thumb, op. cit., 64 f; Nach¬ 
manson, op. cit., 83 f; Mayser, op. cit., 201 f. 

**) Barth, op. cit., 73; Schweizer, op. cit., 112—114; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 
104 f; Thumb, op. cit., 14; Nachmanson, op. cit., 77; Mayser, op. cit., 180—182; Dienst¬ 
bach, op. cit., 74 f; Rouffiac, op. cit., 24; Lademann, op. cit., 60 f; J. Wackernagel, Helleni- 
stica {Ad Praemiorum a quattuor Ordinibus Propositorum Publicam Renuntiationem quae fiet 
Die V. Mensis lunii A. MDCCCCVII.... Invitant Universitatis Georgiae Augustae Prorector et 
Senatus; Gottingen, 1907), 23. 

^*) Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 91; Mayser, op. cit., 205. Cf. Dittenberger, 0(?/5'4, 
note 14; O. Hoffmann, Die Makedonen (1906), 156. 

®®) Mayser, op. cit., 205; cf. especially eYVCo<a)(XEva, P. Tebtunis, 82, 2 (115 B. C.). 

*‘) The a is properly speaking incorrect, having been introduced on the analogy of 
formations with the same suffix from dental stems. Cf. Kiihner-Blass, op. cit., 2, 273. 
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Greek of all periods had difficulty in distinguishing between a and go. Thus 
in the letters a is doubled before 0 in EpQoaafie®® (5, 20), while cro is simplified 
inTdareyas®® ( 3 , 16) and dvTi%aTaW.ao(o)dp8vos®^ (52,13); the same principle 
may explain the addition of a in 70 , 10: td? xard pfjvals} owTeA-oupevag 
aiag.®® It is not imposible that the omission of final a in a:oiotjpevou(?) TTip 
piav ( 18 , 21) may have a phonetic explanation.®® 

The adverb oiitCDS, ordinarily more common than outco, occurs in the 
letters three times to the latter’s five. The one is used always before vowels, the 
other before consonants. 

The conjunction pexQi occurs three times in the letters; d'x0i is used only 
in 74 , 11. Both, as regularly in the Koine, lack the final q, a%Qi being followed by 
a word (dv) beginning with a vowel.®^ 

The omission of the final g in a:oAA,dxi ( 44 , 10) is unusual,®® but cf. P. Paris, 
63, XI, 74 i=UPZ I, 145, 23; about 164 B. C.).®® 

The Ionic-Koine pa (for Attic pp) occurs in ^eptroviiaov, 3, 71. 

As generally in the Koine,*® the Attic tt was occasionally used in the royal 
chanceries, though no instance is known from Pergamum.*^ There are two 
cases of this in the letters, rtpcttrovTa in 26 , 20, and a:paTtopEva)v, 74 , 9. Other¬ 
wise TT appears only in the proper name ’'ArTuXog, of Asia Minor extraction,®* 
and in the unidentified Aairraig ( 44 , 22). 

b) Assimilation. 

Assimilation in the interior of words was regularly indicated by the spelling 
throughout the early Hellenistic period. Later there appeared a tendency to 
indicate the etymology of words by writing their prefixes or prior elements in 
their original form. This tendency shows itself in the letters as follows. 

The preposition lx appears in compounds followed by a voiced consonant 
only in the early letters. In all cases but one ( 3 , 39, 61, 99; 7 , 15; 22, 4), it is 


**) Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 90; Nachmanson, op. cit., 93 f. This phenomenon 
is rare in the papyri; cf. Mayser, op. cit., 218 f. 

®®) The spelling is common; cf. Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 90 f; Nachmanson, 
op. cit., 92; Mayser, op. cit., 216; Dienstbach, op. cit., 100. 

®*) For the simpliiication of crcr between vowels cf. Schweizer, op. cit., 123; Nachman¬ 
son, op. cit., 89 f; Mayser, op. cit., 214 f. 

®®) Cf. the examples from the p^yri in Mayser, op. cit., 207 f. 

**) Mayser, op. cit., 206, cites for example jragodapovTa^g) Atiptitoiov, P. Mag- 
dola, 3,6 {—P. Enteuxeis, 59; 222/1 B. C.), Iv fipEgai^g) tqioiv, P. Tebtunis, 14, 5 (114 
B. C.). 

«’) This is the Attic form also; cf. Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 212. Phrynichus 
is express (p. 64, Rutherford); pexQi-s xai dxoi?, ow t^ g, dSoxtpa' psxot 8 e xol dxpi 
Xcye; cf. Moeris, p. 189 (Bekker). See also Mayser, op. cit., 243 f. 

®*) Nachmanson, op. cit., 112 f. 

**) Mayser, op. cit., 244. 

®®) Thumb, op. cit., 79, 241; Lafoscade, De Epistulis, 87; Nachmanson, op. cit., 
95—97; Mayser, op. cit., 222—224; Helbing, op. cit., 19 f; Wackemagel, op. cit., 12—23, 
especially pp. 20 f; Dienstbach, op. cit., 96—98; Lademann, op. cit., 57—60, 112 f. 

•‘) Schweizer, op. cit., 125 f. 

**) P. Kretschmer, Einleitung in die Geschichte der gr. Sprache (1896), 350. 
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written ly-. In 3, 63, ex- is kept in ExyQail^aCT'&ai, in spite of the fact that iyyQa- 
ijjttO'&ai occurs immediately before (in 1. 61).*® 

The preposition ev appears in compounds three times each before palatal 
(3, 24, 32 ; 44, 6) and labial (6, 9; 7, 7; 18, 7) mutes, in all cases being written 
respectively ey- or Ip-. 

The final v of Idv is assimilated in Idpjtep (18, 17). 

The preposition ovv is very common in compounds. In 15 cases (12, 3, 7, 

13, 14; 13, 15, 17; 15, 27; 35, 5, 7; 38, 8; 42, 1; 47, 7; 53, II B, 6; 63, 7; 67, 8) 
it is written ffuy- before a palatal mute, in 7 (1, 45; 48 B, 6, D, 22; 52, 20; 64, 
6; 70, 5, 8) it is written ow-. Once (15, 35) the preposition appears before 
a liquid, and is written ouX-. Ten times (1, 67; 3, 92, 103; 23, 7; 44, 5, 9, 16; 

49, 10; 60, 8; 68, 12) it is written crop- before a labial mute, once (60, 12) cruv-. 
Twice (44,39; 55, 1) the v is dropped before ana((nj(TTf)oai), once ((ruvorafifivai, 
53, III B, 9) it is preserved.®* 

Assimilation between words is indicated irregularly in the letters. It involves 
the change of a final v to y before palatal mutes and to p before labial mutes. 
Two letters (22, 65) carry the process through completely, and three others (53, 
66/67) show only a few exceptions.*® The remaining instances are as follows: 
3, ap piv (36), Top PovXopsvov (74), tt|p jtokv (75), vup n:oeiv (83); 7, TT|y 
Xcopav (5, 15, 21), rriy xpioiv (6), Trjp pev (11), srpotepop pev (24); 11, TIP 
Ttpoxepov (4), TT)y xwpav (10), ap PouXqTai (21), lap PouXQVTai (23); 12, 
TTiy xwpav (2, 22), ap PouXtiTai (8), ttop jtokov (9); 13, toy xpdvov (17); 

14, Tr)p Jtaoav (2), xop n:aTepa (4), TTjp jtokv (4, 7), TT)p :itp6s (7), ysypaepey 
ydp (8), Xoutoy xpovov (12); 15, rfip itpoaycoyqv (9), Ip redaiv (14), TT)p 
jtpo? (16), Ip Jtdai (17); 18, TT|p ^dpiv (2), rip piv (4), tt|p piv (6, 21, 29), 
ap PoTT^tovTai (16); 19, trjp pev (8); 25, Top iTtatepa (20), Top ^aoiila (23); 
31, Ip Jtdoi (19); 34, Ip Mouoaig (16); 45, Ip IliepCai (2); 49, otptoTop pev (6); 

50, qpcop pev (9); 51, ly Epweiroi (32); 52, dp PouXcopai (26/7); 54,Ip stkiooiv 
(8); 55,8iaod(pT)a6p poi (5); 56, dq)eXop pev (7); 58, dn:e8a)X€p poi (4), Ip Jtavti 
(8). It is apparent that the institution was preserved especially within phrases.®* 

c) Nu Movable. 

The use of nu movable in the letters is that observed generally in the Koine. 
There are in the letters 138 word-endings which might take the nu, -ai, -ti 
and -e (in verbs). Nu appears in 94 cases, and is lacking in 44. Of the nu’s used, 
54 stand before a following word beginning with a vowel, 40 before one be- 

**) Cf. Schweizer, op. cit., 126 f; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 106—109; Nachman- 
son, op. cit., 98—100; Mayser, op. cit., 225—228; Dienstbach, op. «<., 94; Lademann, 
op. cit., 61—65. 

•*) For the handling of v in compounds cf. Barth, op. cit., 76—78; Schweizer, op. 
cit., 121 f; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 112 f; Nachmanson, op. cit., 104—107; 
Mayser, op. cit., 233—235; Dienstbach, op. cit., 83-^5; Lademann, op. cit., 66—71. 

*‘) They are as follows: 53, xoivtiv [nioiiloapevoav (II B, 2/3), onyxcopiiaiv ngoe (6), 
dv8Qc5v, xexuQcopEvcoi (III C, 8), Xouiov xgovov (11); 66 , ttiv ngo? (ll)j avxov, xgi- 
varceg (12); 67 , Sapd^iov, natgoitagabotov (5). 

*•) Gf. M. Hecht, “Orthographisch-dialektische Forschmgen auf Grund attischer Inschrif- 
ten,” I, X. Jahresbericht 1884 I 85 iiber das K. Wilhelms-Gymnasium zu Konigsberg i. Pr., 
1885, 1—37; Barth, loc. cit.; Schweizer, op. cit., 135—137; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. 
cit., 110—112; Cronert, op. cit., 61 f; Nachmanson, op. cit., 100—104; Mayser, op. cit., 
229—232; Dienstbach, op. cit., 86 f; Lademann, op. cit., 71—74. 
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ginning with a consonant. Of the endings which do not have nu, 41 stand 
before a word beginning with a consonant. Nu is omitted with resultant hiatus 
in only one instance, 3 , 26: ev Svolv etsoi dqp’ ov. Twice letters end with the 
word EL%oai (46 B, 2; 73 , 11), which must originally in both cases have been 
followed by sQpcoao (-a-de). In neither case is nu added, but in the papyri also 
eixoai never takes the nu even to avoid hiatus.®'^ 


3. INFLECTION. 

A. Declension. 

The a Declension. The uncontracted form xaAm ( 24 , 6 ) for Attic xcoXt) is prob¬ 
ably dialectic (Thumb, op. cit., 63). Schweizer (op. cit., 139) cites instances of 
uncontracted sa in Carian inscriptions, and Moeris occasionally designates 
uncontracted forms as Koine (cf. pp. 193, 213; ’KseX.schmtr, Entstehung,22 —24). 

At a comparatively early period there was a tendency to confuse the de¬ 
clension of masculine proper names in -t]? of this stem with that of a stems (see 
below). In the letters this shows itself in the dative ^padtei (75, 1), perhaps 
also in ’ApiatoSixiSei ( 10 , 2 and 5; see p. Ivii).^ 

The o Declension. Of the many adjectival formations from cpoivi^, what is 
probably the Attic form (poivixioijg occurs in 24 , 4,® 

The Ionic form (it may be connected with other dialects also) iJtaraQxii? for 
the Attic ijtjtapxo? occurs in 39 , 2.® 

The Koine form Xaog is used in the letters, not the Attic Aecog.* 

Stems Ending in d. In 11 , 5, the adjective from the proper noun IleTQa has^the 
regular feminine stem-formation in l8, IleTQig, n 8 TQi 8 og. In 12 , 6 and 14, the 
stem is formed with the suffix ti8 (or iti8), XlETpiTi?, IIeTQLTi 8 o 5 . The same 
suffix appears in ZeA-sitig ( 18 , 3; 20 , 9) from ZeXeia, apparently also in Bo)- 
piTii; (48 D, 17) from ^copog (?). In commenting on this last formation, Frankel 

®’) Mayser, op. cit., 239. For nu movable in the Koine see Schweizer, op. cit,, 137; 
Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 113 f; Cronert, op. cit., 137—139; Nachmanson, op. 
cit., 110—112; Mayser, op. cit., 236—242; Dienstbach, op. cit., 90 f; Lademann, op. cit., 
76—83. See further Hedde J. J. Maassen, “De Littera Ny Graecorum Paragogica 
Quaestiones Epigraphicae,” Leipziger Studien, IV (1881), 1—64; F. Sommer, “Zum 
inschriftlichen NY E<&EAKY2TIK0N,” Festschrift zur 4 g. Versammlmg deutschn Pkilo- 
logen und Sckultndnner in Basel im Jahre 1907, 1—39. 

^) Schweizer, op. cit., 60 f; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 119; Mayser, op. cit.. 130, 
249 f. 

“) Schweizer, op. cit., 141. See further Appendix, s. v. 

®) Cf. Thumb, op. cit., 58 f. See also Kuhner-Blass, op. cit., 1, 502 f; Schweizer, 
op, cit., 144; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 124 f; Nachmanson, op. cit., 122; Mayser, 
op. cit., 256 f; Helbing, op. cit., 37 f. 

*) Kiihner-Blass, op. cit., 1, 496; Mayser, op. cit., 259 f. Kretschmer (Entstehung, 
17 f) regards Xao? as Doric in origin, but cf. Buck, op, cit., 35. 
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(Inschr, Pergamon, I, p. 83) cites a number of parallels: apyupiTi?, xpuaXtii;, oi- 
8 t|pitis, dpiteXiTi^, Xoxiti?, Xu/vitig, vtioTtu;, oxoivlTig. This suffix was originally 
a feminine formation from the masculine -tt]? (as in n:oXiTTi 5 ), but was later 
used in independent formations.® 

Stems iriQ. The Hellenistic odriTcop is used in 3, 43; Attic Greek used HX'ijTTiQ.* 

Stems in o. As generally in the Koine, there is in the letters a tendency to 
confuse the declension of masculine proper names in -t]? of this type with the 
a stems. So there appears the analogical genitive Mevexpdtov in 20, 12, beside 
the correct MT]TpoqpdvoD 5 in 1. 7 of the same text, and ’Apurropevous in 75 , 11. 
Beside the correct dative MT|TpO(pdv8i in 18 , 1, occurs the analogical noXuavdTii 
in 5 , 13. In the accusative case, only the analogical forms are used: noXuctvdTiv, 
5 , 6; Mtivoy^t]V„ 61 , 4;'YTOQdv'0Triv, 63 , 6. The same is true of names in -xXfjg; 
the correct accusative ’latpox^ea ( 9 , 3) occurs beside ’EteozXfjv ( 63 , 6).^ 

Pronouns. The possibility of recognizing the Ionic meivos in dveu ’xeivoov ( 61 , 
10, 12/3) has been considered above (p. lix). 

In the letter of Ziaelas, 25, 20, uptov is written for 'qptov. This is long before 
the itacistic development in Greek, and the confusion must be explained as a 
barbarism. The two pronouns are confused in the papyri as early as the second 
centiuy B. G. (Mayser, op. cit., 85 f), and there was in Asia Minor a tendency to 
use V in place of other vowels, i, e, and t] (Thumb, op. cit., 139—143). The 
cause both there and in Egypt was apparently the same, the parallel existence 
of other languages wherein the Greek pronunciation of u was unknown. 

The reflexive pronoun of the third person occurs seven times with the 
initial e- (iauTOU, etc.), nine times without it (auTOu). It is in accordance with 
the development of the Koine that six of the forms without e- occur in texts 
dating before 250 B. C., one at the end of the third century, and two at the 
beginning of the first Christian century'’, while the forms with e- occur only 
between the years 205—155 B. C.® 

Numerals. As in the Koine generally, 8uo serves for the nominative, genitive, 
and accusative cases, 8naiv for the dative (3, 26; 68, 10). The dual 8noTv does 
not occur.® 

For the Attic x:EVTETt]Qig and expi^vo? the letters use the Koine forms 
JtEVTa£TT]pig ( 31 , 15; 32 , 7) and eidpT]vog ( 3 , 29). The a is due in part, as 
Schweizer {op. cit., 164) suggests,from the analogy of TETpa-, IjtTa-, and 88xa-, 
but its addition was imdoubtedly facilitated by the adverbs xevTccxig and l|axig.^® 


®) Kiihner-Blass, op. cit., 2, 271. 

“) Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 131; Mayser, op. cit., 283. 

Barth, op. cit., 100; Schweizer, op. cit., 154 f; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 
133—137; Cronert, op. cit., 161—163; Nachmanson, op. cit., 136—138; Mayser, op. 
cit., 277—282; Lademann, op. cit., 88—91. 

®) Schweizer, op. cit., 161 f; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 153 f; Nachmanson, 
op. cit., 144 f; Mayser, op. cit., 305—308; Lademann, op. cit., 100—103. 

®) Schweizer, op. cit., 163; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 157; Nachmanson, op. 
cit., 146; Mayser, op. cit., 313 f. 

1 ®) Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 158 f; Nachmanson, op. cit., 147; Mayser, op. 
cit., 315. Cf. Moeris, p. 207. 
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The attic 8(68sxa occurs only in 5 , 53, where it is part of a note added 
by a Milesian official. Otherwise only the Koine forms SexaSiio ( 51 , 11), 
8exaTp8is ( 5 , 28), SexajtRvte ( 4 , 17), Sexaoxtco ( 5 , 31), are used in the letters.^^ 
For the vocalization TEoasyaxovTa, TeaoapdxovTa see above, p. Iv. 

The Koine use of as the ordinal a:Q(j5TO? is represented three times, 18 , 
21 and 29, and 75 , 7. In 18 , 22/23, ETEpos is used as at all periods as the 
equivalent of 8£nTEyo?, while tqito? is used for “third.” Below, however, 
11. 30/31, ETEQ 05 is used for both “second” and “third.” 

In 70 , 12, the Koine form of the ordinal, :n:£vt£xai 8 £xdTT], is used for the 
Attic jtEpjtri] xal SEXctTr].^® 


B. Conjugation, 

Personal Endings. The first person singular [jiyoo£T]£Td/£iv ( 51 , 22; for Attic 
-XT)) arose from the analogy of the third person -xei, with the addition of 
the personal ending v (as in the imperfect).'*^ 

The dialectic-Koine ending of the third person plural of secondary tenses, 
-oav,^* is used in the imperfects [; 7 tay£]xdXonaav (48 D, 24) and q|iovaav^* 
( 54 , 4) and in the aorist Eoxooav ( 61 , 15). 

The Participle Stem. The anomalous form dva 8 E 8 £ixoia$ has been discussed 
above (p. lix).i® 

The Augment. The “Attic” augment is used in the imperfect of PoviXopai, 
flPovA.OfXE'fia, in 25 , 49, and 44 , 9. This becomes regular in Attic inscriptions 
after 300 B. C., and is the prevailing form in the Koine. 

In the form 8 iq)xt]oa? ( 75 , 6 ), the augment has been incorrectly used 
with a participle; see above, p. lviii.“ 


“) Schweizer, op. cit., 164; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 159 f; Nachmanson, op. 
cit., 147 f; Mayser, op. cit., 316. 

Schweizer, op. cit., 165; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 163; Thumb, op. cit., 72; 
Nachmanson, op. cit., 148; Mayser, op. cit., 318. 

‘®) Cf. Schweizer, op. cit., 165 f. 

'*) Cf. Viereck, Sermo Graecus, 59; K. Buresch, Rhein. Mus., XLVI (1891), 197—203; 
Dieterich, op. cit., 231, 242 f; Schweizer, op. cit., 166 f; Kretschmer, Entstehung, 9 f; 
Thumb, op. cit., 57, 198 f; Nachmanson, op. cit., 148; Mayser, op. cit., 322 f; Helbing, 
op. cit., 65—67; Buck, op. cit., 105. 

*®) The accent of contract verbs was not at first affected by the new ending. That 
is, Tj^tow became fjltowav on the analogy of fi|icooav, not filioiiaav as from T)|i6oaav. 
Only later was the accentuation filmijoav introduced on the analogy of Tjcujvurs', 
TilioOte. Cf. G. N. Hatzidakis, Haqvaoaog, XVIII (1896?), 21 ff (cited by Dieterich, 
op. cit., 231; the journal is inaccessible to me). 

'•) This is probably a mistake of the stone-cutter. The only variation found in 
the ui of the feminine of the perfect active participle is the Doric ei (Bechtel, op. cit., 
II, 355 f; Buck, op. cit., 110), which occurs in Attic inscriptions from the third to 
the first centuries B. C. (Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 169), and rarely elsewhere 
(Schweizer, op. cit., 192). 

”) Schweizer, op. cit., 173 n. 2; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 169; Nachmanson, 
op. cit., 150; Mayser, op. cit., 330; Rouffiac, op. cit., 26 f. 

■*) On the analogy of the second person singular of the indicative? Use of the augment 
with participles is however not rare. Cf. Dieterich, op. cit., 214; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, 
op. cit., 173 f; Mayser, op. cit., 345 f. 
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The Reduplication. For 8 iOLXTi[xevtov in 1, 26, beside Skolxtjuevoov in 1. 36 
of the same text, see above, p. Iviii. Omission of the reduplication in this 
verb is not uncommon in the Koine. 

The reduplication in the perfect of 870 ), eicsx'n’^ciTS in 15, 7, and jtaQEioxri- 
pevov in 45, 3, was apparently based on the analogy of the imperfect elxov. 
It is not found in the Attic inscriptions or in Hellenistic papyri, but is other¬ 
wise not uncommon in the Koine. 

The Present Tense. The form au|a>, not av^dva), is used in the letters. 

The form '&£Xco is used in the letters, not i'deXa).^^ 

The forms of oiopai used in the letters are as follows: oipai (1, 25; 30, 
10); oterai (37, 8 ); oiope'Oa (3, 36, 61, 67, 84, 92); wipeifa (1, 15, 22, 45; 
23, 15); (uiopeOa (3, 4); wieaOe (25, 46; 27, 8 ); wiovto (3, 56, 78). The short 
forms olpai and wipeOa are called Attic.^® 

The substitution of the suffix -d^co for -(^co in reavTiYupd^eiv (3, 3) is 
paralleled in the Koine. In Ionia occurs the form 8 |o:rtXaoia (for e^oa:Xi 0 ia 
from lloJtXi^to); cf. Aristot., Ath. Pol., 15, 4; SIG 410, 10 (Erythrae, about 
274 B. C.). In Messene occurs the form xwOtt^dvTO) from xcoQd^to, SIG 736, 37 
(92 B. C.; cf. note of Dittenberger). 

The Ionic spelling jtXeiovTCDv (Attic jtXeovTCOV; the verb stem is JtXeu-) 
occurs in 25, 34.®* 

The two forms cruYxvpouoav (12, 3) and ouYX'UQonoi (70, 8 ) are ambiguous, 
but it is probable that the verb to which they belong is as generally in the 
Koine ouYJtuQO), not cruY’cupeco.®® 

Beside the Attic xQ^jorfiai (3, 60; IS, 8 ) and (15, 15) occurs the 

Koine xQdft^cii (3, 50, 59; 5, 10). The latter vocalization is based on a false 
analogy with Attic ct for Ionic t] after p.®* 

The Imperfect Tense. The analogical spelling dveTiOetv (from the second 
person etc.) for dveTiOT]v occurs in 62, 11 .®^ 

The Future Tense. The Attic contract future is preserved in diroteXel (18, 
17). This is uncommon in the Hellenistic period, the forms in -eao) occurring 
in Attic inscriptions as early as the third century B. C.®® 


1 *) Cf. Schweizer, op. cit., 172; Nachmanson, op. cit., 152; Helbing, op. cit., 74 f. 

“) Cf Schweizer, op. cit., 185; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 174; Nachmanson, 
op. cit., 151, 159; Mayser, op. cit., 332 n. 3. 

* 1 ) This is regular in Attic ^ter the fourth century B. C. Cf Schweizer, op. cit., 
175; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op, cit., 176; Nachmanson, op. cit., 154; Mayser, op. cit., 465. 

“*) Regular in Attic after 250 B. C. Cf Kiihner-Blass, op. cit., 1, 187 f; Meisterhans- 
Schwyzer, op. cit., 178; Nachmanson, op. cit., 155; Mayser, op. cit., 350 f 

2 ») Kiihner-Blass, op. cit., 2, 243. Schweizer {op. cit., 175) found only one at Pergamum, 
Nachmanson {op. cit., 155) none at Magnesia. See further Cronert, op. cit., 271 and 
note 4. 

^*) Cf. H. W. Smyth, The Sounds and Inflections of the Greek Dialects. Ionic (1894), 202. 

®^) Mayser, op. cit., 348. Cf. Dittenberger, OGIS 221, note 13. 

2«) Schweizer, op. cit., 175; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 175 (the spelling appears 
in Attic inscriptions from the second century B, C.); Mayser, op. cit., 347, 

^^) Cf. Schweizer, op. cit., 176. 

Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 180; Mayser, op. cit,, 357. 
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The Aorist Tenses. The extension of the -xa inflection of the singular of the 
aorist active of 8 i 6 o)[ii and Tiflrifii to the plural is regular in the letters; 
cf. dvE 6 a)xav, 47 , 1; diteScoxav, 15 , 3; 31 , 10; 32 , 9; 33 , 7; 35 , 4; 52 , 4, 64 , 3; 
8 ieflT]xav, 26 , 3. This appears in the Attic inscriptions after 300 B. C., and 
is the prevailing form in the Koine.®* 

The aorist passive of 8 iaXeYO{xai has usually the Attic form, 8i8A.^'07]v; 
cf 8isXex'9T]aav, 31 , 11; 32 , 10; 33 , 17; 34 , 10; 52 , 39; 8 ia>. 8 xflfivai, 14 , 15. 
There are, however, three instances of the stem 8 ieXeyr|'v, formed on the 
analogy of ouve^eyiiv from ouTleyo), “to gather.”®* These are 8 ieA. 8 yT] 0 av, 
6 , 8 ; 35 , 4; 8 iaX 8 y^Te?, 54 , 4. 

The Perfect Tenses. There are two instances of the analogical reduplicated 
perfect of d'yco, dyTjyoxoTCOv in 23 , 12, and with the loss of the second y (above, 
p. lx), 8 ie|ayT)oxoTa in 44 , 6 .*^^ 

The Attic spelling dvaTefli^xa occurs in 24 , 8 . Elsewhere the perfect active 
stem of Ti'flqpi has the Koine spelling; cf. tefleixaTE, 27 , 12; JtepiTefleixajxcv, 
65 , 19 .®® 

The pluperfect of oI8a has in 7, 4, the Koine form :tQ 08 i 88 i{X 8 V (for 
jtpOT]i8-, above, p. Ivii).®® 


4. SYNTAX. 

A. Case. 

The use of the genitive case in the phrase, d'8Tia to5v [y]eysvr)pev(OV dSixi]- 
pdtcov ( 74 , 8), “security from (the consequences of) his offenses,” may be 
regarded as an extension of the genitive of separation with nouns meaning 
“defense,” “freedom,” etc. 

There is a case of the accusative absolute in 53, III A, 4/5: opoia xai 
tauTu [(pai'vovjta toi? }xt) ditaiSeuTOi?. 

The accusative construction with the verb epcpavi^O) (as in 57 , 4) is varied 
in 6, 9/10, by a phrase: epqpavi^ovre? jtepl [t8 tt]]? 8 i)voia?. This is a Koine 
construction; cf SIG 412, 4/5 (Erythrae, about 260 B. C.): epqjaviadvtwv 
autfcbi] Jtepl wv fiaav dcpecraXpevoi; P. Hibeh, 72, 4/5 (about 250 B. C.): 
[jtQOTjEQOv aoi evEq^dvioa ... iitegl trig aqppaylSog. The verb djtoXoyi^opai, on 
the Other hand, was used with both constructions throughout its history.^ 
So in the letters it is construed once with an accusative ( 25 , 28), once with 

^*) Schweizer, op. cit., 183 f; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 188 f; Nachmanson, 
op. cit., 166; Mayser, op. cit., 367 f; Helbing, op. cit., 94 f. Lademann, op. cit., 105 f. 

**) This form is unknown in the Attic inscriptions; cf. Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. 
cit., 187, For the Koine see Schweizer, op. cit., 190; Nachmanson, op. cit., 171; Mayser, 
op. cit., 381; Helbing, op. cit., 95. 

®‘) Cf. Schweizer, op. cit., 171, 186; Crdnert, op. cit., 243 n. 1; Mayser, op. cit., 338. 

®*) This does not appear in Attic inscriptions before the first century B. C.; cf 
Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 189. See further Schweizer, op. cit., 184; Nachmanson, 
op. cit., 159; Mayser, op. cit., 370; Helbing, op. cit., 102. 

®®) Cf. Kiilmer-Blass, op. cit., 2, 240—242. 

>) Appendix, s. v. The verb is used in Attic with an accusative in the meaning “to 
render an account of;” cf. Aeschin., 3, 25. 
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a phrase (58, 5—7; vtoq), and once with both, 15, 6—9: aTOXoYioaM-^oi 
iTtEQi t£ xf); Exivoia? .. . xal xadoXon jtEgl Tf[q Ev/agioxCag tox) jtXri'ftovS . . . 
ETi be xai TT)v jrgoaYfoyx]v. 

There are in the later letters a number of instances of anacoluthon. Cf. 
45, 3 —8: ’AgicrroXoxov .. . xal xaxd td XoiJtd pev jtgopTi'&O'UitE'O'a (but JtQojtT)- 
^Eopai governs the genitive case); 52, 5 — 23: xjr»)(piopa . . . ev duxaxagldpEVOi 
§ 10 X 1 .. . vxeoxryv, xxX., 5i6n:EQ Edo^Ev v|aiv (where the dative xaxaglapEvou; 
would have been more correct); 61, 11/12: uei Siaoxojtouaiv T)jtxExo (tdXXov 
•^pcov (for 8iaaxojtouvxtov); 65, 1—8: ScoodvSQOU •., xaxaoxa'&Evxo? ... 
legEcog, xxX., atJVEpT) ... jtagE[v]oxXT]'&^xa auxdv ... awx£XeT|x (better 2c6- 
oavSgov ... xaxaoxa'dEvxa).^ 


B. Number. 

The use of a participle in the singular in connection with a series of names 
is familiar at all periods of Greek (so 1, 47/48: a[wo]poXoYTicrdpEvov 8e ditE- 
oxEiXapEv '’A. xal ®A. xal ‘H.). 

For the chancery use of conventional plurals, £7tioroA,ai, dvriygacpa, oxfjXai, 
etc., see p. 8 n. 9. 

The only instance of the dual in the letters is in 75, 1, in the phrase, ’A. 
xal O. oVxoiv £v Soiiooig xoTg dg/ouai (but dpxovoi is plural!). As the use 
of the dual practically came to an end in the Koine, its appearance here 
was due either to the persistence of a formula (for Susa had two eponymous 
archons) or to a literary revival; cf. the occasional use of the dual in Attic 
inscriptions under the Empire.® 


C. Pronouns. 


There are two instances of the use of Eavxcov as a pronoun of the first 
person (='^[itov auxwv), 31, 20—22: PouXopEvoi cpav£Qdv itoiEiv xTjV lauxcov 
itgoafpEoiv djtoSEXOfiEfia; 36, 3—9: touxo dvaYfxaioJxaxov Eauxolg vopi^ovx£g 
Eivai .. . 8ia[T]£Xoi3p£V. This became quite common in the Koine.* 

Certain texts show a colloquial use of ouxog as a substitute for a more 
exact expression; cf. 1, 8: xote av ouvexeXeofir] xauxa; 57/58: 8ia(pvXdaaEa'fiai 
dv xa['0x]a; 44, 36: xcov dvTjXovxcov Eig xauxa. Similarly ouxog is sometimes used 
where the less emphatic awog would seem preferable; cf. 44, 28—31: dicoSe- 
Seixapsv auxov dgxiegeoi xodtcov TC£a:£iopevoi xqv jtegl xd lEgd elaYWYn''' (taXiox’ 
dv Sid Touxou o'uvxEXeafiTjoeofiai SEOvxoig. 

In the expression in 15 15, qpaiveafiE jolq xafioXou dycoYTii xaiixi] 
the omission of the article with dYCOyil'' is proper, since the noun is felt as 
a predicate: “this as your policy.”® 

The anomalous xcov xouxcov in 25, 48, is probably a barbarism on the ana¬ 
logy of the regular xcov xoiovxoov (as in 53, II B, 5/6). 


^) These may be paralleled at all periods of Greek; cf. R. Kiihner, Ausfuhrliche 
Grammatik der gr. Sprache, II ( 3 rd ed. by B. Gerth, 1898—1904), 2, 105—113. 

®) Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 201 f. 

^) Cf. F. Kaelker, Quaestiones de Elocutione Polybiana (Leipziger Studien, III, 1880), 
277; Kiihner-Gerth, op. cit., 1, 571—573. 

^) Cf. Kiihner-Gerth, op. cit., 1, 628 f. 
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The use of the relative pronouns in the letters shows a strong preference 
for o? over ootig, which occurs only three times, in the earliest texts (1, 67; 
3, 102; 13, 14). There is a certain tendency to use oaog as the equivalent of 
6 g without any quantitive force. Gf. 64, 13/14: Tsipia oaa oi jtpo i^pcov j3aai7,eT(; 
owEXCOQTiaav; 65, 10/11: oaa uno tou 2. dSuvata f)Y [yiveJa'Oai; and especially 
34, 22/23: xa# ooov 6 [alxeiTai awaJu^fiocD rov dytova (for the idea 

cf. 33, 14—16: djto[8eiaa'dai rov dycovja a[Te]cpaviTT|v [laJoarfu-Oiov rati; ripjai? 
oi[o]v iqpTv 8Jt[T]yyeXxaTe aujtov). 

The one instance of JtoToi; shows the pronoun used as the equivalent of 
the interrogative rig; 3, 59: lx a:oia? 3t6^eco?=lx tivo? TCoXeco?. 


Z). The Article. 

The article is consistently well handled in the letters, but one case of its 
improper omission may be cited, 18, 6: Tf|p pev Ildvfvou xc6p.T]v urcdjpxovaav, 
where there is apparently insufficient space to restore [tTjV 'uardjpxotjaav. 


E. Numerals. 

In 25, 43/44, eig is used in place of the indefinite Tig: ivfa] pT]8’ vip’ evog 
d8ixco'VTai. This is a Koine phenomenon.® 


F. The Verb. 
aj Tense. 

The royal letters, which like private letters stood midway between litera¬ 
ture and ordinary speech,'^ shared with the latter a certain freedom in the 
use of the tenses. Thus Antigonus wrote to Scepsis, 1, 53—55: yEypdqjaiiev^l 
Ev Tf}i 6poA.oyiai opoaai roug "EXXi^vag aidvtag owSiaipvXdooEiv d^Xi^^oig rr|v 
IXEufiepiav, but below, with no difference in sense, he used the future infinitive, 
11. 62— 64: TO ouvSiaqpuXd^Eiv 8e Jtpoaojxvuvai d ■]q[p]ETg d)poXoyT]xa(X£V jcpog 
dA.A.i^Xovg ovx d8o^ov. Similarly within a period of thirty years the Pergamene 
chancery stated the king’s decision in four tenses of the verb xQivco;® cf. 53, 
III C, 9/10: ojtEQ XQivco dvaypaqpfjvai Eig to ieqov Toil Aiovuaou; 61, 20/21: 
Expivov ouv Eig pEv t[t|]v 'PcopT|v del jtlpsiEiv; 66 , 16: Expiva eaiiOTEiXai vpip; 
65, 14/15: XExQixapEy ... 8iap£ivai ’AfiTjvaicai ... ttjv iEQEO)a[uv]T)y. The 
last instance is not quite parallel, for the decision to confirm Athenaeus in his 
priesthood was more general than the decision to write the letter, stated below, 
1.20: Expivov EJtiaTEiXai aoi. In certain places throughout the correspondence 


®) Gf. for the New Testament J. H. Moulton, Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 
Vol. I, Prolegomena (1908), 96 f; Blass-Debrunner, op. cit., 141. See also the references 
in J. H. Moulton, G. Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament (1914—1929), 187. 
’) Gf. the observations of Schubart, Einleitung in die Papyruskunde, 212. 

®) For this irregularity cf. F. Hiller von Gaertringen, Phil. Wochenschr., LII (1932), 
1394. 
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it is possible to see a special force in the particular tense used, but in general it 
is clear that the secretaries often had no positive reason for their choice of tense. 

The use of the aorist participle xapiodpE-vo; for the present 
in 54, 12, may be connected with the preceding, but is better explained as 
a logical confusion (see ad loc.). 

In ancient correspondence, the stand-point of time assumed was normally 
that of the recipient. So in the health-wish the tense used was the imperfect; 
cf. 56, 2: 81 gQQcoaai, e'5 av eyof xdyd) §£ uyiaivov. See further ad loc. 

The pluperfect, a rare tense in the Greek literature generally, became 
comporatively common in private correspondence,® where it took the place 
of the aorist. The instances in the letters are as follows: eoreqjavcoxei (22, 12), 
syEYPOtpeiTe (41, 2), djteordXxsiTS (48 A, 4), evsTSTdA.xeiTS (54, 4), 8ieo8aa(pT)«£i? 
(56, 4), dTOOrdXwei? (58, 3), EYeyQd<pei? (59, 3). All these verbs have a certain 
“perfective” force (“you have written,” etc.), which is put into the past 
according to the principle just noted. 

b) Finite Moods. 

The optative mood appears in the letters with one exception (4, 2) only in 
the health-formula (above; cf. on 56, 2) and in the wish yivoito (52, 47; 61, 
18). In final clauses the subjunctive is used after both primary and secondary 
tenses, and in indirect statements a subjunctive is never changed to an optative. 
Cf 23, 18/19: dSipgfia Sslv ypaipai .. , . .. TifiTjofiiTe; 52, 9—13: ■ujt 80 TT]V 

... ijraioufiEVog ojicog .,. ujtctQxcocriv; 65, 9—11: exQivapep ,.. oa:a>g ... ejcite- 
XfjTai; ibid; 19/20: ojttog .. . eiSfiig . . . exQivov; and for indirect statements, 
3, 4/5: d)i6pefia 8eiv ... loov <»i av xaTaXia:r|L; 60, 3/4: eijtov ya.Q on sdv 
opoicog dvajtefX'v^to; 75, 9; Jtpoi^veYxaTO . .. edv pr] SiaXeiotTji. For the letters 
alone, it might be possible to ascribe this to a psychological cause; in 3, for 
example, the writer used indifferently wiopsfia and oiopEfia, the imperfect 
and the present, and he could hardly have been expected to have varied his 
modal sequence accordingly. But as the same phenomenon appeal^ generally 
in the Koine, the cause is clearly the dialectic simplification which ultimafely 
brought about the complete disappearance of the optative.^® 

c) Voice. 

The letters show in some cases a lack of consistency in the use of the infi¬ 
nitives. Where, especially after verbs of ordering, either voice is acceptable, 
the secretaries sometimes keep the same voice throughout a series, but more 


«) Cf. Mayser, op. cit., II, 1 (1926), 209 f. 

^°) Earlier Greek also used the subjunctive occasionally after secondary tenses 
(Kiihner-Gerth, op. cit., 2, 377—382; W. W. Goodwin, Syntax of the Moods and Tenses 
of the Greek Verb, 1897, 114), but the practice became universal in the Koine; cf. Kaelker, 
Quaest. de Eloc. Polyb., 288—290; Viereck, Sermo Graecus, 67; Blass-Debrunner, op. 
cit., 204; Mayser, op. cit., II, 1, 251 f, 295; R. C. Horn, The Use of the Subjunctive and 
Optative Moods in the Non-Literary Papyri (Diss. Pennsylvania, 1926), 143. Earlier ref¬ 
erences are given by Waldis, Sprache und Stil, 51. Rarely in later times the optative 
was reintroduced, probably due to the influence of the schools, but it was then used 
as often incorrectly as correctly; cf. C. Harsing, De Optativi in Chartis Aegyptiis Usu 
(Diss. Bonn, 1910), 32 f 
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often vary it. Cf. 18, 24 — 27 : (ruvTa|ov ... jtaQa8eT|ai ... xal TTjv «vtjv dva- 
YQdipai; 44, 31—41: owialov ... xaTaxcoQi^eiv ... dvayQaqpfjvai 8e; 54, 
4—8; filtoTJoav ... djcoXv&fivai xal ... xoiKpioai. 

The use of the middle voice of Siardaoto in the sense of “to arrange” (67, 9) 
is a Koine phenomenon; cf. Appendix, s. v. 

d) The Infinitive. 

There is only one instance of the imperative infinitive in the letters, jtoifiaai, 
73, 8 (cf. p. 298 n. 15). 

In 7, 4/5, the verb jtQooiSa is construed with infinitives: repOEiSeipev ... 
•upd? ... exciv xal V8fAe[i]v. This is a Koine construction.^^ 

The anomalous expression of purpose ini, 15/16,'(/va tou ... cruvxeXEofifjvai, 
is apparently a confusion between the purpose clause with tva and the use 
of the infinitive with tov (as in 4, 3 )^^ jn the same sense. 

The complementary infinitive with the verb xiySwevco in 1, 23 (pixQd 
xtvSwEuaai td oXa pr) Sioixrj'Ofjvai) is an extension of the infinitive with ideas 
of “preventing,” etc. Cf. Thuc., 1, 16: liteyEveTO 8e d^oi^xe dXXo'&i xcoXtipaxa 
pr) a'u^Ti'Ofivai.^^ 

ej The Participle. 

At all periods of Greek the copula elpi may be used with a participle 
to form a finite verb,^* but the use of the participle of eipi with the perfect 
passive participle of a verb, as in 1 , 26—28 (dvxcov 'qpTv xtov jtQO? K. xal A. 
oruvxere^ 0 p 8 vcav), belongs to the Koine.The object of the periphrasis is to 
bring out the present character of the action, but this idea is inherent in the 
perfect participle itself. 


G. Prepositions.^® 
djto 

Two instances illustrate theuseofdjtdfor ex with verbs of motion: e|dyEiv. . . 
djto xfjg dypoixia? (3, 100); llaiQEiO'Oai da:6 xtov jtgoooScov (3, 73).^’ 

“) Cf. Blass-Debrunner, op. cit.y 224, 236; Mayser, op. cit., II, I, 311; H. Ljungvik, 
Studien zur Sprache der apokryphen Apostelgeschichten (Diss. Uppsala, 1926), 55—64. 

^“) This locution is proper both to classical Greek and to the Koine; cf. Kiihner- 
Gerth, op. cit., 2, 40 f; Moulton, op. cit., 216—218, 

^®) Kiihner-Gerth, op. cit., 2, 7. 

^^) Goodwin, op. cit., 332; Kiihner-Gerth, op. cit., 1, 38—40, 

^®) Viereck, Ssrmo Graecus, 66, W. Schmid, Der Atticismus in seinen Hauptoertretem, 
III (1893), 112—115 (cases in Aelian); Thumb, op. cit., 152; Moulton, op. cit., 225—227; 
Blass-Debrunner, op. cit., 196—198. 

^®) In the following survey no attempt has been made to list all the instances of 
each preposition in the letters, nor even to illustrate all of its uses there appearing. 
To do so would have required more space than the results would have justified, es¬ 
pecially since every occurrence of each preposition is cited in the Index. In general, 
purely local or temporal uses of the prepositions are not noticed, nor are in general 
those which are familiar at all periods of ancient Greek. My object has been to call 
attention to less common or dialectic idioms, and to the growing tendency in the Koine 
to neglect the distinction between prepositions of similar force. 

^’) Cf. Blass-Debrunner, op. cit., 123 f. 
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In temporal phrases, dirto and ex are used without distinction (see below). 
For djto may be cited the following: djto rf)? dQX'HS (52, 6/7); da:’ dQxfjg (69, 7; 
73, 5) ; djt [6 jtaXjaioiv XQOvtov (64, 10).^® 

The use of dxo phrases with verbs of rest is known at all periods of Greek, 
but grows more common in the Koine.This is twice illustrated in the letters; 
da :6 to'u[t(dv ysjvoiievoi (26, 4/5); djt [6 tc5v] jtoXepitov Ipe yevecr&ai (74, 11/12). 

An djtd phrase is used three times to indicate the source of revenue: [t£X]eIv 
[t]tiv da :6 toutcov jtQoa[ 8 £OH^T]v 8 £xdTTir] (47, 6 ); aipoodSovg... dtp’ (52, 54/55); 
•q and TauTTj? xQoaobog (70, 9). 


£X 


The temporal use of lx is parallel with that of djto. Cf. lx toooutcov Itwv (7,5); 
Ildpx'HS (7, 11 ; 31, 16) ;lx jtoAAfj? 8 oxi|xaoia? (75, 8 ; “after long examination”). 

The partitive use of lx phrases is illustrated by two examples, baa pev 1^ 
dpoXoYOupEvcov (3, 50), and lx tovtcov Eifxocrrj^v] (51, 16/17).^^ 

The use of lx phrases with verbs of perception is found at all periods of 
Greek.*® Cf. xaravoowrE? ... I| eteqcov ... I'x re rov tprjtpiapaTO^ ... xal 
lx Tcov grjftevTtov (15, 18—20; similar is 22, 7/9); qpavEpov .., l| auToiv tdiv 
8ioixT)p£vo>v (1, 24 — ^26; so also 62, 7/9). 

The use of lx instead of UJto to indicate the agent with passive verbs, etc., 
is rare in Attic, but common in Ionic (Herodotus) and the Koine.** Cf. 81 a- 
xExXetaftai a-UTOv lx toov SiTiyopEupEvtov (75, 9); to5v jcQO'uatT)pY[*£'''(OV 1^ autoi} 
El? xd JtQdYpaxa (44, 8/9; cf. also 67, 7/8). This led in later Greek to the use 
of an lx phrase almost as a subjective genitive. Cf. xfjg 1^ jtQO? to fteiov 
EvoEpEiag (44, 27/28); xiiv 1^ [fipwv aiJgEOiv (53, III A, 6/7). 

jtagd 


This preposition is used in the letters chiefly with the genitive (61 instances). 
The fourteen instances with the dative are all local expressions with personal 
pronouns; cf. xotg Jtag’ upiv [vdpou;] (3, 56); xov Jtag’ upiv ieqou (22, 4); 
lEpEfoouvrjv ... TipitOTdxTjv ouaap jtag’ •qpiv ( 66 , 8/9). The single instance with 
the accusative indicates motion to a point beside, 20 , 14 — 16; died 8 e xauxTii; Jtagd 
Tov Toij A 165 pcopdv Tov dvxa Ijtdvo) x-ijg ^dpEco? xal wi; 6 xdepog Iv SE^id xf)? oSou. 


^*) Cf. F. Krebs, Die Prdpositionen bei Polybius (M. Schanz, Beitrdge zwr historischen 
Syntax der griechischen Sprache, I, 1882), 44; R. Helbing, Die Prdpositionen bei Herodot und 
andern Historikern (Schanz, op. cit., XVI, 1904), 102 f; C. Rossberg, De Praepositionum 
Graecarum in Chartis Aegyptiis Ptolemaeorum Aetatis Usu (Diss. Jena, 1909), 21 f; E. H. 
Dutton, Studies in Greek Prepositional Phrases (Diss. Chicago, 1916), 42. 

^*) Kuhner-Gerth, op. cit., 1, 457; Helbing, op. cit., 103. Cf. Krebs, op. cit., 44; 
Rossberg, op. cit., 21. 

““) The idiom is quite classic (Helbing, op. cit., 105); cf. Thuc., 1,81,4: xd? jigoodSous 
dcpaiQi)(Tog.ev dq)’ to vavTixdv tgecpowi. Cf. also Rossberg, op. cit., 15. 

*^) Kiihner-Gerth, op. cit., 1,459; Helbing, op. cit., 73; Rossberg, op. cit., 24; Dutton, 
op. cit., 60. 

*^) Kiihner-Gerth, op. cit., 1, 460; Helbing, op. cit., 74; W. Kuhring, De Praepositio¬ 
num Graecarum in Chartis Aegyptiis Usu Quaestiones Selectae (Diss. Bonn, 1906), 20; Rossberg, 
op. cit,, 24 f. 

“*) Kiihner-Gerth, op. cit., 1, 461; Helbing, op. cit,, 78. 

Krebs, op. cit., 63; Kiihner-Gerth, op. cit., 1,460; Helbing, op. cit., 74 f; Kuhring, 
op. cit., 41; Rossberg, op. cit., 25. 
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The use of Jtapd with the genitive also is in accord with classical practice and 
calls for no special comment.^® It indicates ordinarily the source of an action, 
object, or feeling. It is usually construed with a verb. Cf dojtctoaa'&ai a:ap'’ ■^[icov 
(14, 15; cf. 52, 30); axitfii[djtaJvTota'O^ai (36, 8/9); YEvsa’OaiauTcoireapd 

Tfjg noXecog (13, 12). Often it is an equivalent ofujto, suggesting however rather 
source than mere agency: cf. oi jtap’upwv jtEpqj’&evtsg Jtpo? ■^[xdg defopoi (31, 
4/5); YOctfpE'VTOSJtapdToij paaiAecog (37,2); 8o'&8[oT]ia'i)Td)iJtap’'qp65v(12, 20/21); 
cruYX<ji>Q''l'9^vai reap’ (35, 5); [jtjap* Ixeivcov xal jtap’ iqjia>v rtdvra ouYxa- 

TacrxEu[aaOriaE 0 dai] (38, 8/9). From this, it is only a step to the omission of 
the verb, as in the expression, tt^v Jtapd ooC EjtiaToXTjv (56, 3; 58, 3/4; 59, 3), 
and to the application of the idiom to abstract ideas, as in triv jtapd tou ■Oeou 
eupevEiav (35, 14), and rr)v jtapd oou aipEoiv (58, 7/8).28 

Similar in concept, but indicating a passive rather than an active state in 
the object of the preposition, is the use with verbs of reception or perception. 
CfXa(36vTEgJtapdT[d)v itpoadEv] (68, 5); oijtap’a'UT'fj? jtpid[iEvoi (18, 15); dxouaai 
jtap’ auTou (60,12). 

8 id 

The preposition 8 id is common, construed both with the genitive and the 
accusative. The only instance which calls for comment is the idiom in 75, 10, 
8 id pvTjpqg Exovoa. This is quite classical;^^ cf. Soph., Ant., 1258: |xvf)[i’ EJtioiipov 
8 id x^ipd? £X®'v; Thuc., 2, 13, 2: Tct te tcov luppaxcov 8 id x^ipd? eXEi-v; Xen., 
Cyrop., 1, 4, 25: JtdvTe? tov Kiipov 8 id OTOpato? eIxov; Lucian, Cataplus, 9: ^i 
ydp xpiJOiov, w Y^XoiE, xal raXavta 8 id [xvrjpr]? sxeic; 

llJtO 

The preposition uito is used commonly with the genitive case to indicate 
the author of the action of a passive verb. This construction applies regularly 
to the perfect tenses also, where classical Greek tended to use the dative of 
agent.28 Cf. xwpciv TTjv 8 e 8 opEVT]v awcoi uito tou PaaiXECOS ’A. (13, 9); td? e\pT|- 
cpiapevag uip’ upiov Tfijpctg (31, 22/23). This source may be impersonal as well as 
personal, and so express cause; cf. EvoxXoupEvoug ujto te Tfji; 0 TpaTEiagxaiTwv 8 a- 
jtavT|[idTtov (1, 43—45; cf also 65, 7). Both uses are familiar in classical Greek.** 

The occasional use of ujco with the accusative to indicate the person under 
whose control something lies (cf rag uit’ ipE jt 6 XEi[g], 34, 12) calls for no 
comment. 

pETCt 

There are eighteen instances of petd with the genitive in the letters. It is 
then nearly twice as common as otjv (see below). Most of its uses are quite 
classical. Frequently it is used to indicate the person accompanied in an action; 
cf TcavTiY'upd^Eiv pstd twv Jtap’ [upiov dJtE 0 TaXp£]vcov (3, 3/4; cf also 21, 4; 48 D, 


Cf. Kuhner-Gerth, op. cit., 1, 509 f. 

^®) Gf. e. g. Lycurg., 82: ttiv n:aQd tcov Hecov eih'Oiav. 

“’) Cf. the examples cited by Miss Dutton, op. cit., 18 f. 

The same tendency to replace the dative of agent with a ■urto phrase has been 
observed in the New Testament; cf. Blass-Debrunner, op. cit., 112 f. 

**) Kiihner-Gerth, op. cit., 1, 522 f. 
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19; 49, 5; 53, III C, 14; 61, 18; 65, 8).®° Twice it is used instead of xai to 
connect nouns; cf. a}i(ov xat Sixaioofidtcov (^terd twv s^eroiv o^tovbcbv 

(7, 13; cf. also 24, 3) The use of |ji8Td phrases as expressions of manner, however, 
is mainly post-classical®^ (f||iouv petd jtdoTi? 15, 10; cf. also 11, 13; 

31, 11 ; 32, 11; 33, 18; 36, 9; 45, 4; 64, 4), as is also the idiom in 61, 20, petd 
TT]? Toiv Hscov euvoiag: “with the help of divine favor.”®® 

With the accusative, petd means “after,” usually of time but once of space 

(36, 16). 

ouv 

The use of ouv (instead of petd with the genitive) is characteristic of Herodo¬ 
tus, Xenophon, and the Atticists; it is common also in the Ptolemaic papyri, 
but rare in Attic and in Polybius and Diodorus. In the letters the ten instances 
are more than half the total for petct with the genitive. With this frequency the 
letters occupy a middle ground between the two extremes.®^ 

The use of cnjv shows nothing remarkable. Most commonly it is used to 
connect two nouns in place of xai (cf. petd above); cf e. g. tou? Xaovq aravoixioui; 
cruv Tot? ujidp/ovoiv auToIg jcdoiv (18, 26/27). Twice it is used of feelings: aw 
[T]fjiTa>V'dE(j5vewo[i]a[i] (63, 3; cf petd above); ovyxalTfjiepfiiYvcapTji (66, 7).®® 

EV 

This is the commonest preposition in the letters, but most of its uses call for 
no special comment. The later letters only show the Koine tendency to confuse 
EV and eig; cf 67, 16: ev Tolg lepolg vopoi? (pEpEa-dai Jtap’ upTv; 70, 15/16: 
dvaypacpfivai . . . ev arqXr]. With verbs of writing, either ev or Eig (see below) 
might be used according to the point of view; cf. yEypdqjapEV 8e iv Tfji opoXoyiat 
(1, 53); EjtiyQacpqaovrai 8e xa'i ev [toii;] owaW.dypaai (36, 15/16; cf 44, 32). 
Otherwise the preposition is used in more or less literal local (cf. especially 
dpdovvTa Ip Mouaaig, 34, 16) or temporal expressions.®® In 1, 59/60, tc5v ev TOl; 
[aijpdypaaiv ovxwv, the phrase has a classical aspect (cf Thuc., 3, 28, 1: oi ev 
Tol? a: 9 dypaaiv), for the later Hellenistic idiom was oi eitl Twv jtQaypdrcov.®'^ 
Occasionally the ev phrase represents the instrumental rather than the locative 
case; cf ev Td»i%QOv(^eiv eviote 3to7.A.dxaiitaQdXoya ovpPaiveiv (1, 19/20); p[ti8ev] 
EV Tfji 8o)Qed TauTTp dW.ayfiva[i tt|v] owriO^Eiav (68,2—4) .®® More unusual is it for 


®®) Cf. Kiihner-Gerth, op. cit., 1, 506. 

®^) Krebs, op. cit., 59; Gunther, op. cit., 130; Rossberg, op. cit., 50; Kiihner-Gerth, loc. cit. 

®®) Krebs, op. cit., 59 f; Gunther, loc cit.) Kuhring, op. cit., 34; Rossberg, loc. cit. 
Cf. however Plato, Gorg., 526 C: oaico? ... xat pst’ aXTideia?. 

®*) Gunther, loc. cit.; cf. SGDI 5016 (Gortyn, 2nd cent. B. C.): 7ie8[a ta?] tcov ^icov 
Evvoia?. See also below under avv. 

®*) Cf. the statistics given by Helbing, op. cit., 29 f. In Xenophon and the Ptolemaic 
papyri (Rossberg, op. cit., 8 f) cruv is more frequent than petd with the genitive, while 
in Polybius (Krebs, op. cit., 6, 35) it occurs only one-seventh as often. 

®®) Cf. Krebs, op. cit., 34—37; Kuhner-Gerth, op. cit., 1, 466 f; Helbing, op. cit., 
142—144; Gunther, op. cit., 150—152; Rossberg, op. cit., 30. 

**) For the phrase ev m 12, 20, and 15, 15, cf. the examples in Dutton, op. cit., 
173 f; Rossberg, op. cit., 27. 

This became of course technical in the meaning “prime minister.” The letters 
elsewhere use an ev phrase to mean “in office” (75, 3). 

®*) This use is quite classical; cf. Kuhner-Gerth, op. cit., 1, 464 f. 
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the phrase to indicate specification; cf. axapioTEiv nptv £v Totg dlionpevon; ( 26 , 
26/27); avvav|eiv Tavta ev ol? dv vpeT? te jtapaxaXfjTe (31, 23/24). An ev phrase 
is once used in a periphrasis, tcov ev Tfji oatpareEiai (i. e., TOJtcov) = tf)? aaTpaxEia? 
(37, 4) ; this is suggestive of the periphrases with Hard and jtEQi. 

Eig 

The preposition Eig is common in the letters, but its use shows little deserv¬ 
ing comment. There is, in particular, no trace of the late Greek tendency to 
use El? in the sense of ev. 

The preposition is used most commonly in a literal sense with verbs of 
motion (e. g., HETOixi^o)VTai£l;TTjvx£p«jdvT)aov, 3, 71), then also where the motion 
is figurative; cf. [3tQOuj3Xfi'dT]] el? tt|v aurriv aQX'fi'v (75, 7/8); el? artoxardcrcaaiv 
dyriYOXOTtov (23, 12; cf. also 22, 16; 53, 1 A, 7/8); 8dv£ia ... el? ttjv uperEpav 
jtdXiv ... [a:aQaXaP£iv] (3, 20); EiiEpYeffiaS xatatE'&Eipevtov el? ttiv upETEpav 
Itd^LV (22, 3); EL TLV6? El? tr)v xto[Qa]v tavTTjv eji.[jti]a:T0U0LV TOJtoi (18, 7/8); 
Twv [u3t’ Ejfiov Y£Y^‘'''ni^^'''^''' axiTov (34, 14/15; cf also 44, 8/9). In some of 
these expressions jtpo? is ordinarily used (see below); instances of el? are Jtpo- 
ooQiaai EL? TT)v TXiicov (10, 7); ttov el?ti[at]v xa[l 8]6|av dvT]x6vTa)v (44, 19/20, 
36; 52, 36/37).^® This preposition is the usual form of expression with dvayQdqjo 
(for a single instance of ev see above); cf. for example dvaYQaq)f)vai Ei? to Ieqov 
(53, III C, 9); dvaYQatpCTTa el? oTVjJla? (36, 23); ttjv d)VT)v dvaYQct^ai ei? to? 
paoiXixd? Ypcwfd? rd? ev ^dgSEOiv xal el? avqXaq Xi'&iva? jtEvtE (18, 27/28; for 
dvaypaxpai, the covering letter 19, 14, uses xaraxtopioai). Twice it is tised with 
YOctqpto, in the sense of putting a provision into a text (cf. the use of Iv, above), 
El? TTJV auTTjv OfioXoYiCLV YOtt^P'H'vaL (1, 31; cf. 3, 103). Like Jtpo? (below), it is 
used to indicate the object of an emotion; cf. Euvoia? fj? e'xel 6 8[fj][iO? el? iqud? 
(6, 10; cf.also 12, 11/12; 15,6/7; 25, 28/29; 31, 18—20; 38, 7/8; 44, 2). The use 
of the preposition in temporal expressions (as £i? Tov A,oiJt6v xodvov, 1, 58) 
calls for no comment. More interesting is the phrase in 44, 35/36: Idv el? nva 
jtaQaxaXfi[i] tc5v dvqxovTcov el? tauta, where el? tiva indicates the object for 
which assistance would be summoned. The idiom in 52, 42/43, ouSKtot’ E7J.E- 
^oiJto)? ... El? TO JtEQiJtoiEiv dci Ti, is Uncommon, but found at all periods; cf. 
Plato, Amat., 136 A: Toiv jXEV jtQtOTCOv £i? cruvEOiv xieqI tu? texvu? IX^EUtEcrOai — 
“they are behind the specialists in knowledge of the arts;” P. Hibeh, 65, 28/29 
(about 265 B. C.): iva pr)['&£]v [el? e]ja£ uoT£QfiaT|i.^® The phrase used in the list 
5,42/43, el?t 6 auTO, meaning “in sum,” “altogether,” understands the verb used 
commonly in papyrus accounts, YiYV£Tai. It is an extension of the use of the 
phrase at all periods with verbs of motion (cf. 3, 80: el? tuxito EXd[6]vT£?),*' 
and is common in the papyri. 

This is the only construction with dvT)X03 in the sense of “appertain to” which 
can claim Attic authority. This use of the verb belongs almost exclusively to the Koine, 
but grows out of such Attic uses as Thuc., 3, 45, 3: e? tov Ddvaxov al aoX/.al (rdh' lt^uuov) 
dvi^xovoiv; Antipho, 3, y, 7: ei? tlv’ 6 (povo? dvf|xct; Dinarchus, 1, 60: d8ixTindTCirv 
eig dQYVQLOU Xoyov dvT]x6vTO)v; Demos., 60, 3: ei (xev ofiv xriv avS^eiav govov avxoT? xojv 
el? dgeXTiv dvrixovxcov rndg^oixTav ecogoov; ibid., 6: xd ei? yevo? dvirjxovxa. 

*“) Rossberg, op. cit., 32. See further on 52, 42. 

^^) Cf. Dutton, op. cit., 131. 

*^) As P. Lille, 25, 61; P. Hibeh, 119, 24; P. Petrie, II, 33 b, 32 (all 3rd cent. B. G.). 
See further Preisigke, Worterbuch, s. v. avxo?. 
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JTQOi; 

The preposition kqo? is used in the letters, as elsewhere in classical and 
Koine Greek, predominantly with the accusative case.*® With the genitive it 
is used only once, 66, 15/16: itpo? [XTitpo? wal ufr[e]T 8 p 6 g eOTi itoXitT]?. This is 
quite classical; cf. e. g. Aeschin., 3, 169: lAemlepov eivai xai jtpo? JtatQo? xal 
otQO? fXTiTQog.** There are four instances with the dative, two with yivofiai (roug 
jtQog Tolg tepolg 44, 37/38; Yivoftevoi jtpog twi [EJtifXEXeiolIai], 38, 

6/7), and two in local expressions (tt^y ycoQav ttiv jtQog tfii n^pai, 11, 11/12; 
TT)v jtpog auTfji xcoQttv, ibid., 16). The latter use is found, in place of the usual 
accusative (see below), rarely at all periods.*® The former occurs uncommonly 
in Attic, but frequently in later Greek.*® 

With the accusative, rtgog shows a development which is in many ways 
parallel to that of 8 ig. Commonly it is used with verbs of motion; cf. oi Ttap’ 
•Ufxcav jtepqp'OevTeg jcpog qi^dg ■dcoapoi, 31, 4/5; npoaaeoeiv :tp 6 g rqv ■qjAeT 8 [Qav], 
25, 42; dvExdfiicrav apdg [xs xpTjqpiaixa, 34, 4/5. Closely related is the technical 
idiom with JtQoatpepojxai, “to join” land “to” a city (for one instance of stg see 
above); cf. jtgooevEyma'&ai Jtpog rryv ’IXiecov (10, 3/4; cf. also 11, 20/21 ; 12, 8 , 
22; 13, 11; 18, 14,16,18).*'^ Purely Koine is the use of ;itQ 6 g with verbs meaning 
*‘to pertain to” (see n. 39, above); cf. jtpog iautoug dvrixeiv, 53, II B, 6/7; toTg 
dvnxouoi jtQog TifiTiv xal 86 |av (15, 11/12; cf also 42, 2; 52, 19, 44); rdiv :tp 6 g 
xa leqd [dJiateivovTcov (65, 8/9) ; ei8e ti jtpog Toug jt 0 oa 68 oug auvetEivE (53, II B, 
4/5); jtQog So^av ov fxixpov av[xPdA.X8C-0ai (25, 15/16).*® The same is true of 
jtQog phrases with verbs of writing, instead of the dative of indirect object; 
cf Tf]g iTtpoTspov YOOtqpeimjg IjtiatoXfjg agog q[xdg (62, 7/8); YOottpsv JiQoq amov 
(20, 8 ; cf. 23, 18); the verb may also be omitted, as in to Jtgog 8 [xe "ipri^iaixa 
(32, 10).*® Further encroachment on the field of the dative is the construction 
with verbs of “agreeing,” etc.; cf. (hixoXoYnxaixev ^tgog dA,A,riA,oug (1, 63); ovve- 
-OevTO itgog ufxdg (53, II A, 4; cf also 1, 46; 71, 14/15).®® 

The preposition is also used in expressions where there is no idea of motion. 
Most simple is the classical use in local expressions meaning “next to;” cf 
^(cogag tfjg pev [jt]g6g ttjv Ku^ixqvqv (20, 9/10; cf. the similar use with the 
dative case). This leads to the meaning “with reference to” or simply “to,” 
also quite classical; cf Jtgogdjtavtag pEv tong "E^^qvag oixEtcog^ovTegTUYXdt'VEiv 
(35, 9/10); oixsiOTTiTa xiyv vndQxovaav qpiv agog awov (1, 41/42); tiyv agog 
auTov Tov 'Oedy ouYyeveiav (22, 5/6; cf 35, 10); Tqv agog Toug Oeoug svoe^eiav 
(26, 14/15) ; agogto-fiepov 8'u]oEpa)g8ia[x]EiO'&aL (36, 6/7) ; ttiv agogupag euvoiav 
(13, 10/11); aoX8ptcoTa{Ta ag]6g tu qptega agccypaTa 5ia[x8ipe]vog (73, 4/5).®* 

^®) Cf. the table in Helbing, op. ciL, 18. 

*^) Kiihner-Gerth, op. cit., 1, M6. 

*®) Cf. Kiihner-Gerth, op. cit., 1, 517 f; Krebs, op. cit., 127 f. 

^®) Cf. Demos., 8, 11; a^og rolg a^dyfiaai yiYvecrilai.. See Kiihner-Gerth, op. cit., 1, 
518, and further Krebs, op. cit., 115; Kuhring, op. cit., 17; Rossberg, op. cit., 12, 56. 

^’) This may be compared with the apog phrases used with verbs compounded 
with the same preposition listed by Helbing, op. cit., 85 f 

**) Krebs, op. cit., 125. 

**) Krebs, op. cit., 119; Helbing, op. cit., 87; Rossberg, op. cit., 56. 

®®) This is known to the classical language; cf. Kiihner-Gerth, op. cit., 1, 519. 

®i) This use, especially with words of emotion, is very common; I have cited only 
representative instances. The idiom is not common in Attic, but cf. Demos., 6, 3; 18, 
36; Lycurg., 15, See further Kiihner-Gerth, op. cit., 1, 521; Rossberg, op. cit., 15. 
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Also common is the use of iJtQos phrases with an article in periphrases like 
those with xatct and toqi; cf. xa jtpo? Tofu?] "EXXT]va 5 (1, 21/22; cf. ibid., 27, 
30, 35, 38, 39; 26, 15/16); td |xev oXoc'/epf] jtgog ttiv dij,q)LCT|3T]TT]aiv (53, II B, 
7/8); oixeico^ td jtQOi; tt)p a:6Aiv8ia>tsipsvov (14, 4/5; 25, 24), Similar is the use 
of the preposition in adverbial phrases; cf. Ttgog xdAAa (60, 11); jtQo? pspo? 
(3, 17); jtQOC, auTOiig, “by themselves” (ibid., 25) Occasionally the preposition 
has a hostile force; cf. ayibvaq .. . jtpdg tov[i;] PapPdpou? (52, 9/10); ooa 
bi IcTiv (npiv) jtpog tou? A8Ps8ioug i) tolg A£j3e8ioi^ jt[Q6s njAcc?] (3, 27). From 
this idea of “reference,” in the broadest sense, comes the use of jtpog phrases 
in place of possessive genitives or datives; ch td arpo? t6v ’A. {piAdv&pcojta 
(67, 5); xd :7tQ6s xov ■dedv xijua (67, 14/15); xfjv Jtpo? xop Tcarega ■qpwvunidp- 
'/ouoav jcpog xov upExepov Sfjnov (25, 20—22; Jtpog xop Jtax8pa = x» 

jtaxpi). 

The preposition may occasionally have an objective or purposive force;®® 
cf. a:p6voiav jtoi8To['0]ai itpo? x[6 8iaxT)pT)'0fjva]i (53, II A, 2); ovxoov 8’ ['n]lAiv 
xdiv jtpoi; K. xal A. auvxexeA 80 p 8 V<jL»v, jtp6s((d)npe3tEAaov en:8[iilJav auxoxpdxopa 
(1, 26—29); xwv JtEJtoAixenp^ojv ... Jipo? xd f|p8XEpa jtpdypaxa (22, 7/8); 
Ttpo? auxd uJcriYOpevaa 8JtixaY['nv], “in answer to them” (68, 9); xov? [Se Ktoiou? 
jcap8xaA£oa|x]ev Jtpd? tong v6|i,on? (3, 60/61; cf. 42, 1; cf. ei^, above).®* 

xaxd 

The use of xaxd shows little that is remarkable. With one exception it is 
used exclusively with the accusative; that is 74, 9, xwv xad’ '^pcov Jtpaxxopevtov, 
“operations against us.” Instances show both the distributive (cf. xax’ eviauxov, 
54, 7 ;xad° exdaxr]v JtoAiv, 52, 70) and the non-distributive use of the preposition, 
the latter being the more common. Such expressions as xaxd :n:Aouv (25,41), 
“in the course of a voyage,” [xjaxd xt|v |3adiAEia[v] (36, 11/12), “throughout 
the kingdom,” and xaxd xd? onoia? (4, 9), “in proportion to their property,” 
are familiar at all periods. Similar to the last case is the phrase in 36, 20, xaxd 
ouYY^'VEiciv “with respect to relationship.” The preposition lends itself readily 
to the formation of adverbial phrases, xaxd a'uvx[u] 5 ^iav (65, 15/16), .“by 
chance;” xaxd xouxo x 6 pepog (30, 3; cf. 53, II C, 9), “ in this respect;” xax’ 
i8iav (52, 18), “privately;” xaxd xponov (23,16), “properly;” xa'{l’'U3tepPoAfiv®® 
(56, 6 ), “exceedingly.” 

Like Jtpo? and n: 8 pt, also, xaxd came in the Koine to be used in periphrastic 
expressions. These had at first a special force; cf. xcov xafi’ f||xd? (26, 25), 
“our affairs;” xd xaxd (xeqo? (9, 4; 52, 68/69), “the details.” The phrase 
xd xaxd x 6 xoivo 8 ixiov (53, II A, 3/4), however, means nothing more than 
x 6 XOIV 081 XIOV. In this phrase, xaxd is used exactly as Jtepu This Koine 
similarity in force of the two prepositions led to such expressions as that 
in 56, 4/5: xcov xaxd xov d 88 Aq) 6 v — “what was written con- 

^®) Cf. Kiihner-Gerth, op. cii., 1, 520; Krebs, op. cit., 125 f; Helbing, op. cit., 88 f; 
Rossberg, op. cit., 12, 58. 

Gf. Kiihner-Gerth, op. cit., 1, 519; Krebs, op. cit., 121, 125; Rossberg, op. cit., 57. 

This is a frequent idiom in Polybius; cf Krebs, op. cit., 121 f In the inscriptions, 
the prepositions elg and are usual; cf SIG, IV, Indices, s. v. n:apaxa?^ew. 

°^) This expression is used by Isocrates only in Attic (cf 5, II; 12, 123; 15, 147); 
cf Dutton, op. cit., 138. For its use in Polybius cf Krebs, op. cit., 141 f From the papyri 
cf P. Reinach, 7, 4 (141 B. C.): xah’ iu-TEQpoi.T)v T|6ixi]pevoc. 
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cerning your brother.”®® Similar is tdiv xaiT auTOV 13), where 

xa'f)’ auTov (for Jtepl avtov) is equal to a subjective genitive.®'^ The expression 
in 18, 20/21, cannot certainly be interpreted in view of the uncertain meaning 
of the geographical term; to zarot ^TpaTEiav Ya^oq)nXdx[i]ov may be parallel 
to the Attic use of the preposition in local expressions, as in Thuc., 1, 46, 
3: T-fl xatoi Kepxupav fiJteipco. If the “treasury” was situated in or near the city 
or district ^Tgateia (?), however, the idiom may best be explained by this 
confusion of xatd and n:£pu 


^ / 
ejti 

This is the only preposition which is used freely in the letters with three 
cases. It occurs twenty-one times with the genitive, nine times with the dative 
and thirteen times with the accusative. This is a somewhat higher frequency 
of the genitive than usual in Greek authors, but the dative is always less com¬ 
mon than the other two cases.®® 

With the genitive, £3ti shows a wide range of use. It is used with persons to 
mean, “in the time of;” cf. eid ’AXE|dv8gou (15, 22; 30, 6); Iqj’ '^pd»v (1, 21, 
56). With geographical terms it means “on” (liti toC 'EH,ti[aa:6vTon], 1, 6/7; 
cf. 11, 3/4) or “in” (mv td tepevT] iatlv £:ti Tfjg AdqpvT|g, 44, 23/24).®® Clo¬ 
sely related is the use of the preposition with judges “before” whom a case is 
heard; cf. fip[<picr]PTiTT]x6T£g a:g[6]Tsgov Iq)’ qptov (7, 3/4). Similarly it design¬ 
ates a province “over” which one is placed; cf. 12, 5: tioi 8:rei ToC vanOTd'&pot). 
This leads to figurative uses, pevovtag ejtl twv i8io)v (38, 3),®“ and eq)’ qouxiag 
yevecfiai (44, 13/14),®^ and to adverbial phrases, sjtl tcov aidvTCOv (75, 13)®® 
and kix‘‘ ovopatog (75, 14).*® 

The use of the preposition with the dative and accusative calls for less 
comment. With the former case eiti may express the condition “on” which 
something is done (eitl toutcoi |3ePait6, 68, 2), the cause of an action (IjtTjvou- 
p£v . . . EJtl tc5i td ;n:g6g "npag qpavegd Jt0£iv, 26, 13—16), or the subject of 
thought (pETavEvoqxoTag £;jti ToT[g] jtgoqpagTrip^oig, 54, 9/10). With the latter, 
it is used commonly with verbs of more or less literal motion; cf. dvajtepqjfi^vai 
Eqj’ •qpdg (3, 107); xatEggEitov em ttiv ... yvcopriv (61, 7/8); xa[TE<i]jtEi 0 {h] EJti 
xd lEpd (65, 16); toug e:tl tong v6po['ug djtooTaXEVtag] (4, 13). In adverbial 
phrases, it indicates the extent to which an action is carried; cf. ejtI jtXeIov ati^Eiv 
(36, 3). 


®*) Krebs, op. cit., 128. 

®’) Cf. Krebs, op. cit., 144 f; Kuhring, op. cit., 12; Rossberg, op. cit., 13. 

®*) Cf. the tables in Helbing, op. cit., 15; Rossberg, op. cit., 9. 

Cf. Polyb., 30, 25, 1: xoti? googevovi; dytova? fjjt’ afixoii EJtl AdqjvTi?. This use is 
found also in Attic; cf. Kuhner-Gerth, op. cit., 1, 496; Helbing, op. cit., 57. 

®®) Cf. Polyb., 2, 57, 5. The use of an ejii phrase with gEvco with a greater or less 
literal local force is common; cf. Demos., 4, 9; 8, 47; 18, 167; Xen., Anab., 4, 3, 28; for 
the papyri see the instances in Rossberg, op. cit., 44. 

®i) Cf. Demos., 4, 7 (Kuhner-Gerth, op. cit., 1, 499). 

®^) Cf. EJti jTo7.7.dn', Demos., 2, 1; Kuhner-Gerth, op. cit., 1, 498. 

®®) Cf. eh:’ d^.TiOEiag, Demos., 18, 17; Kiihner-Gerth, loc. cit. The use becomes more 
common in the Koine; cf. Krebs, op. cit., 84; Rossberg, op. cit., 46. See further note 
ad loc. 
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JtSQl 

The preposition is used freely with the genitive and the accusative, 
though more commonly with the former case (33 : 13). Throughout all periods 
of Greek but particularly in the Koine there was a tendency in certain uses to 
confuse the two cases; this reacted particularly in favor of the genitive.** 

With the genitive case, Jtepi is used with verbs of sending, writing, speaking, 
etc., to indicate the object of the verb’s action. Gf. d3t[ooTaXfjvai]... B. Jtepl 
'8iaX'u<JE(ov (7, 21/22; cf. 9,2); jtepi % ... lYOdij^apev (12,3; cf. 21, 16; 23,18; 
33, 12; 44, 40; 66, 17); Jtepi re toutcov SiaXe/'dfjvai (14, 15). From this 
general Greek use came the tendency in the Koine to substitute a toqi phrase 
for the accusative object of other verbs; cf. epcpavi^ovre? jcepi [te Tfj]g ewoiag 
(6, 9/10; see above, p. Ixviii); rtEQiTouTOJv (12j 12/13); rte[pl] 

Tcov TOUTCov , .. dv[aY]YeI^«<' (25, 47—50). Similarly a phrase might replace 
a genitive; cf. EJtepeXrj'dTiaav 8e xal Jtepl Tfjs sjtioxeifrj? (23, 10/11).*® A aepi 
phrase is used at all periods of Greek to indicate the object of a feeling; cf. 
from the letters e/ovreg ... stfepi] tou Sijfxou tt|v qpdavO^QcojtotdTTiv 6idX['t]]'ipiv 
(31,16—18; cf. also 32,15—17; 61,15). The expression in 62,3—5, [aipeojiv ... 
jtepl Tfjg Jtpog to deiov eucrepEiag, is only a clumsy extension of this. In such 
expressions, however, the accusative case is also used, with a slight difference 
in meaning, and this is regular (beside vjtep; see below) with 0jtEti8co, 0 jiou8t), 
etc.; cf however EajtEn8ov dEi ;n:0T£ JtEQi auTfjg (15, 24). 

Purely local expressions with toqi and the accusative case (cf. Tfjg JtEpl 
’Ajcdpiav aatQajteiag, 70, 7; tcov jt£ 0 lTT)v IlETpav, 12, 18) led early in Greek to 
figurative uses, periphrases such as developed also with jtpog and xard.** Cf. 
rd jtEQi TOvg "E^Xiivag (1, 14; the usual idiom in the letter is td jtpog). In later 
Greek the periphrasis lost any special significance; so rd itepl rrjv jcapdfieoiv 
means nothing more than Tr)V itapdfiECiv (3, 91); cf also tcov Jtepl xd teXt] (4, 
6 ); rd jt£[ 0 l tdg fiujaiag (26, 2/3).®^ In the Koine, this became common with 
personal names; cf oi JtEQi ’A 010 t 613 ovXov ( 1 , 50); oi Ttspi 0. xal 11. xai B. 
(15, 21).*® By another line of development from the same periphrasis itegi 
phrases became used for the genitive case (cf trjv Jtegl td legd E^aycoyiiv, 44, 
29/30),*® and with Eipi and Yiy^opaL, for the dative case (ti][x Jtegl anrov onotty 
xaXoxaYctfiictY> ™ ocofra YEY£''''’1P^‘'''n''’ dofiEVEiav, 44, 1 1 / 12 ).^* 

The use of itepi and the accusative with ojtonSif] has already been mentioned; 
cf ooTiv 8 £ 0 jtoxj 8 i]v a:E:rtot]p.Efia Jisgl TaCta ( 1 , 24).'^* 


•*) Krebs, op. cit., 105 f. 

**) Cf. Xen., Anab., 5, 7, 10: itegl Tfjg onexegag dacpaXsiag ea:ineXodi.iEvov. This form 
of expression became common in the Koine; cf. Krebs, op. cit., 100. 

*®) Kiihner-Gerth, op. cit., 1, 495. 

®^) Cf. Helbing, op. cit., 122; Gunther, op. cit., 138; Rossberg, op. cit., 44. 

Krebs, op. cit., 103; Kuhring, op. cit., 15; Rossberg, op. cit., 11. 

**) This is foreshadowed in classical Greek, cf. Kiihner-Gerth, op. cit., 1, 495 (e. g., 
Plato, Phaedr., 279 A: xovg rcegl Awiav Xovovg; Laws, 842 D). See also Krebs, op. cit., 
104; Rossberg, op. cit., 15. 

^“) Krebs, loc. cit. 

”) Cf. Krebs, op. cit., 102, 105 f; Gunther, op. cit., 138; Rossberg, op. cit., 43 f. 
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■UJteQ 

The use of vjtgp in the letters is typical of the Koine in two respects. The 
use of the preposition with the accusative case, rare in the Koine and restricted 
to local phrases, is not represented, and as used with the genitive, the pre¬ 
position encroaches more and more on the field of toqC. 

There is no instance of v:tSQ with the literal meaning “above” in a local 
expression, but the preposition has frequently the Attic meaning, “in behalf 
of,” “for,” Cf. eOTtouSd^opev 8 e 'ua:e 0 tovtcdv (3, 85); ttiv Jtdoav ejioioi)pT]v 
otouStiv 83169 tq? Ttokecog (14, 2; cf. also 44, 25/26) [q^dJoTipiag 8 [ 3 t]E 9 fjg 
3tQdYM.aTa . .. 60 x[T)xapEv] (1, 33/34; cf. 52, 66/67) ; msp toutcov awajteoTEiXa- 
pE[vj (1, 4; cf. 7, 3; 47, 11). More commonly, however, while this meaning 
would perhaps be possible, the natural interpretation of the passage requires 
the meaning “about,” “concerning;” that is, vjieq has become merely the 
equivalent ofstEQi.’® Cf. vjtEQ 8|ttov cppovri^Eiv (38, 4) ; ujceq &£ tovtcdv xal Ypct'ipt*! 
(1, 69; cf. 2, 11/12); Yevopeveov Xoycov ... ujtEp SiaWaecov (1, 9/10); weq [te] 
Tou lEQOu •.. SiEXfiovTeg (26, 6 — 8 ) ; 83169 310 x 91805 69 dv sidv to PeXtiotov 

xal Xeyovto xal 3t9dTTOVTa (26, 18—21); 3ta[9aY£]vofA£va)'V ... [ 8318)9 tovtcov 
( 1 , 10 - 12 ) ; 83 tep dtv £(pT] 0 £v Eyeiv rdg IvtoXdg (58, 5/6). Like 31691 , 83189 was 
then used to form phrases replacing simple genitives. The transition was 
perhaps marked by such expressions as that in 75 , 4 : Tqv 83189 Trjg stoXfitog 
8a3tdvT]V, where the preposition means literally, “for the sake of.” Other cases, 
however, show the complete development; cf. TTjv 83169 to 5 v toioutcov ovYXwp’noiv 
(53, II B, 5/6 ; cf. the use of a 31691 phrase with ovY/cop^to, above); 6 83169 toutcov 
vdfxog (53, II A, 6); tag 83169 toutcov d3to8et|Eig (52, 17).” In one instance 
an 83Te9 phrase takes the place of the direct object of a verb (cf. on jcepi, above): 
83169 tfjg epfjg suvotag ... 8T]Xc6aoi}Oiv (52, 69 —71). 


8tog 

The use of ecog as a preposition is represented in the letters by two examples, 
one temporal (ecog T 0888 , 3, 33) and one spacial (ecog 3 tOTapo 8 to 8 AiorTjjton, 
20, 18). This use is hardly found before the Koine.’® In Herodotus, 2, 143, 3, 
one manuscript (P) reads ecog 08 d 3 te 88 iav, the others eg 08 . A law quoted 
in Aeschin., 1,16, reads, ecog 8 e to 8 d 3 tOT 8 ioai eip/firiTco. A catalogue in Demos., 
18, 106, reads, ?cog rptoov 3 tXoicov — “up to (the number of) three ships.” In 
later Greek, however, the use became common, and as a preposition ecog largely 
took the place of dypi and pexpi. Cf. Polyb., 1, 18, 2; Septuag., 1 Macc., 14, 
10; Diodor., 1, 27, 5; NT, Matth., 1, 17; P. Oxyrh., 899, 33 (2nd/3rd cent.). 
See further Blass-Debrunner, op. cit., 127; Preisigke, Worterbuch, s. v. 


’*) For the use of jcepi with both the genitive and the accusative case in similar 
expressions see above. 

’*) This development was foreshadowed in Herodotus (Helbing, op, cit., 150), 
but developed first in the Attic orators of the fourth century (Kiihner-Gerth, op. cit., 
1, 487). It became common after the end of that centvuy; cf. Meisterhans-Schwyzer, 
op. cit., 222; Krebs, op. cit., 40—42; Thumb, op. cit., 57; Gunther, op. cit., 158 f; Rossberg, 
op. cit., 40 f. 

”) Krebs, op. cit., 42; Gunther, op. cit., 159. 

’®) Kiihner-Gerth, op. cit., 1, 346. 
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ejtdvo) 

This prepositional adverb occurs three times in the letters in local expressions; 
68aji. . . 1] TIP pev EJtdvto ndwon M(opT|g (18, 4; cf. 20, 11 and 15). It is similarly 
used, somewhat uncommonly, at all periods. Gf. Herod., 1, 179, 3; eredvto 8e 
TOiS T£i 3 (eo 5 ; Plato, Phaed., 109 D: oixotivTag ydp ev tivi xoiXo) Tfjg yh? o’feo'&ai 
eredvco atiTfjg oixeTv; Demos., 60, 7: jtaTEpe? xal toi5tcov ejtdvco; Septuag., Gen., 1,2; 
Diodor., 1, 51, 5; J^T, Matth., 5, 14; Longin., 1, 4; Athen., 622 C; P.Florence, 
5,7 (3rd cent.). 


H. Conjunctions. 


In 74, 9—12, oecurs an instance of d^pi construed with an infinitive: 
(pQ[dvTi]aov oJtcog ... ev (jpuXaxf) xal Eipyp^ ■ujtctQXTl JtoXepicov 

Epe yevEcOai. This is a late Greek construction which developed from the use 
of dxQi dv with the subjunetive'^* by the analogy of jtpiv with the infinitive.’^ 
I know of no other instance of d'xQi dv used in this way, but d'xQi alone is 
similarly construed not infrequently in the later Koine. Cf. Lucian, Ind., 12: 
dxpt Sq ^weX.'&dvTOi? tou? xtivoi? jtQog tov fixov Siaojidaaafiai antov; Quintus 
Smyrnaeus, 4, 361 : dxQi? ixcafiai ooteov; ibid ., 8 , 464: £? TiEpar’ dxQi? ixeo'fiai; 
Aesop,, 60: dxpi 87) tt|v xE 08 (b jtapaatdaav siJtEtv atirw; Orac. Sibyl., 5, 276: 
d'xpi vofjoai TOV jtQVTaviv. 

Lva 

The construction of iva with the articular infinitive in 1, 15/16, as an 
expression of purpose (iva ton td oXa ouvTET.Ea'fifJvai) must in the absence 
of any parallel be regarded as a pure mistake. The writer became confused 
between the iva clause of purpose with a finite verb and the common use 
of the genitive of the articular infinitive (above p. Ixxii). 

The remaining twelve instances of tva divide equally between purpose 
clauses and object clauses with verbal expressions meaning “to care for.” 
The former use is that proper to the conjuction; it is curious, however, that 
no instance (except that in 70, 17) belongs to the second century. The others 
(5, 9, 19; 13, 16; 14, 13; 23, 15) all date before (about) 250 B. G. The latter 
use is a Koine development, an encroachment on the field of ojccoi;.’* Cf. 
owejtipeXq'fiqTe ouv iva yevTjTai (5, 15/16); iva pEv ouv . . . tuyxdvqi . . . qpiv 
Eorai £jtipe7.E? (44, 18—20; cf. 19, 12/13); EJtipEXEidv Tiva rtoitopefla iva djto- 
8o'9fii (3, 90) ; jrdaav OTtovbryv jtoiEiO'&ai iv[a] pT] 8 ’ vip’ Ivo? dSixtovrai (25, 
43/44); iva 8 £ xai xd dvTiyQaq^a , .. dvatE'^i ... 3t[0o]voTj'diiTi (37, 8— 10). 

’*) This is a rare construction which developed on the analogy of iaq dv (Kuhner- 
Gerth, op. ciL, 2, 447); cf. dxQi dv ^co, G. Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca ex Lapidibus 
Conlecta (1878), 48, 5 (3rd cent. B. C.; cited by Meisterhans-Schwyzer, op. cit., 251 n. 
1961). For further instances see E. Hermann, Griechische Forschungen, I; die Nebensdtze 
in den gr. Dialektinschriften (1912), 22, 141. 

'’) Cf. H. Kallenberg, Rhein. Mus., LXXIV (1925), 97; H. Ljungvik, Beitrdge znr 
Syntax der spdtgriechischen Volksprache (1932), 5 f. 

^®) Cf. Viereck, op. cit., 67; Moulton, op. cit., 206 f; Blass-Debrunner, op. cit., 204 f; 
Mayser, op. cit., II, 1, 240, 245, 247 n. 3; Horn, op. cit., 116—119. 
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on:cog is, as regularly in Greek prose except in fourth century Attic, more 
common than iva;^® there are twenty-six instances in the letters. From the 
middle of the third century to the end of the second, it is the only final con¬ 
junction used. The fifteen instances of oreto^ in purpose clauses call for no 
comment; they are 3 , 51, 77, 96; 36 , 25; 44 , 14; 48 , D 18; 52 , 23, 51; 53 , 
II C, 6, III C, 10; 65 , 10, 18; 66 , 17; 67 , 14; 70 , 9. Four times the conjunction 
is used with verbs meaning “to care for:” q)QOVTi^eiv o:tco? daqpdX£i[a] autoT? 
ujtdQXH ( 25 , 38/39; cf. 74 , 9—11); jtQovoiav jtoioij[pe]vo 5 oitcog ... ujtdQ- 
Xtoaiv ( 52 , 10—13); 8i86vai outcog IpauTov ojttog ... P£j3ai[a)] ( 53 , 1 A, 6—8). 
These clauses agree with Koine practice in having the subordinate verb in 
the subjunctive;®® Attic used, except in rare instances, the future indicative.®^ 
In a number of instances, o:tcog clauses are used after verbs of requesting or or¬ 
dering :TOug[8eKcoioi)ga:aQExaX8oafx]8V jcQogTougvofAOugojttog Swoiv (3,60/61); 
Ypatpai jt8Ql TOUTCOV orecog ... TipijoTiTE ( 23 , 18/19); yeyod^apev ... ojtoag 
... djto8£|cDVTai ( 31 , 25—28; cf. 38 , 9/10). This use is found uncommonly 
in Attic, and frequently in later Greek,®® More exclusively Koine is the use 
of a ojcwg clause instead of an infinitive in an indirect statement; cf. 
itoiTjaai oa:cog ... Xdpr) ( 73 , 8/9). The same use of iva clauses occurs in the 
Ptolemaic papyri.®® Once OJttog is used as the relative form of 3tc5g, “how:” 
td 8dv£ia oncog oi AEP[e8ioi wqpeiXov, jrapaXaPciv] ( 3 , 20). 

oiate 

W(rc£ is in Greek not infrequently used with infinitives which might as well be 
dependent on the preceding verb; cf. for example Thuc., 5, 17, 2: il^rjqpioapE- 
vcov... Ttov ctAXcov (SatE xaTaXuEO'fiau®* There is one instance of this in the letters, 
(n)vo[poA.OY'nadvTa)v 88 d][xq)OTEQtov <»(tte toTg Kcoicov vopoig xpfjo'&ai ( 3 , 59/60). 

The antithetic pairs pEv ... 8e and te ... xai are ordinarily strictly 
observed in the letters, but the writer of the two letters of Mithridates used 
them with more freedom. Cf, djt’ dg/fig ts . . . vuv t8 ( 73 , 5/6); argotegov 
|JEV . .. vuv T8 ( 74 , 2-4); OJttog paXiata pev ... q ( 74 , 10/11).®® 


7. Particles. 


The only particle whose use in the letters calls for comment is the Helle¬ 
nistic particle dqiEXov. It is well-known that in the Koine oq^e^ov became used 
in wishes exactly as ei'fis and el yd.Q were used by classical writers. Cf. J^T, 


’*) Cf. Goodwin, op. cit., 109, 111. 

'«) Cf. Mayser, op. cit., II, 1, 247, 250. 

*‘) Cf. Goodwin, op. cit., 122 f, 125 f; similar is the use of o^tcog av, cf. Kuhner- 
Gerth, op. cit., 2, 372—377. 

*^) Goodwin, op. cit., 128; Blass-Debrunner, op. cit., 204 f; Mayser, op. cit., II, 1, 
245; Horn, op. cit., 103—-116. 

Mayser, op. cit., II, 1, 240. 

*^) Kiihner-Gerth, op. cit., 2, 507. 

*®) So also in Attic; Kuhner-Gerth, op. cit, 2, 271. 


VI* 
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Rev., 3, 15: ocpeXov EtT]g 1] ^eato?; 2 Cor., 11, 1: oq)eA.ov dveixecrde [xov 

(AixQOV dqpQomjvi]; many other illustrations from sacred and profane writers 
are cited by E. A. Sophocles, Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods 
(1870), s. V. On the other hand, the classical language used the 

aorist of oqpsiAo) with infinitives as a form of unfulfilled wish. Cf. for example 
Demos., 25, 44: wq^eXs ydg pTjSel; d'XXog ’AgiotoyeiTovi xaigeiv. As the first 
person singular and the third person plural, the form wqpeXov was common 
in such expressions, familiar as the augmentless oqjsXov in the epic.®’ This 
augmentless form was preserved in the hexameter; cf. SB 6706, 11 (an epitaph 
of uncertain date, from Karanis in the Fayum); rog oqpeXov fiv'qcrxo'uaa Xutelv 
jtaTg'iTSXVOV — “would that in my death I left a child with his father.” In¬ 
fluenced either by this or by the Koine confusion of co and o, oqjeXov is 
read for example in the manuscripts of Herodotus; cf. 1, 111, 2: to fAT)TS 
i88Tv otpeXov (reading of A, B, and C); 3,65,2: TTjV p,T)8apd d'qpeXov i8eiv (reading 
of C). The anomalous use of the word in 56 , 7—^10, is apparently a contamin¬ 
ation of the two uses, dqpeXov as a verbal form and oqpeXov as a particle: 
ocpeXop pev "q fleo? 8 a;i 0 Tga(p 8 loa twv eauTfjg lEpecov uPgiopevcov xal ^[Pgi^ojpevcov 
aTEpfjaai tov tavxa a:o[t]oavTa wv] paXiata eitiflupEi.®* 


J. The Negatives. 

The handling of the negatives ou and pi] shows in general no divergence 
from classical usage. The two are distinguished, pi] being used with sub¬ 
ordinate (conditional) expressions and ou elsewhere. There is one case of 
oil pi] with the aorist subjunctive, a common form of emphatic denial both 
in classical Greek and in the Koine: sI[jtov y]dg on, edv opofoii; dvajt8pi]ia), on 
pi) [8uv]i]'6T)g autd Xuaai ( 60 , 3—5).®® 

The handling of oii8e and pt]8e is also in accord with classical principles. 
The former is used three times as an adverb (oiiSe vOp, 3 , 83; cf. 12 , 4; 30 , 6), 
and three times as a conjunction (oiix d8o|ov oiihs doijpqpogov, 1 , 63/64; oiite 
XQi]pdTCOV oii8e jrovcov, 75 , 5; cf. 3 , 34).®® The latter is used twice as an adverb 
(pi]8’ u(p’ Evog, 25 , 44; cf. 1 , 22), three times as a conjunction (pTjxen eivai 
ygdiliacflai pi]8’ [ey8ixdaaaflai], 3 , 40; cf. ibid., 81; 75 , 12). 


K. Word Order. 

The word order in the letters accords in general with the practice of 
classical writers, but in a few cases the “bracketing” arrangement of the 
participle with an article and modifying phrase is neglected. The correct 
order is article, phrase, participle; cf. tag avxov yevopevog eniqpaveiag ( 67 , 

**) Cf. Helbing, Septuaginta-Grammatik, 73 f; Blass-Debrunner, op. cit., 40, 199. 

*’) E. g., Homer, Odys., 4, 97/98: wv ocpg/.ov tyiTOTiiv jtep excov ev dtogaoi golQav 
vaiEtv; cf. Goodwin, op. cit., 294. 

®®) The particle is derived by Blass-Debrunner, op. cit., 40, from the participle, 
6q)eA6v ecu. 

®*) Kiihner-Gerth, op. cit., 2, 221 f; Goodwin, op. cit., 101—103, 389—397; Blass- 
Debrunner, op. cit., 201 f; Mayser, op. cit., II, 1, 233. 

*“) Cf. Kuhner-Gerth, op. cit., 2, 290. 
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7/8) ; [t]wv el? xal 66 |av dvr]H 6 vT 0 )v (52, 36/37). As exceptions to this may 
be cited the following : jrdaiv toX? avt^xoDai repo? TijATjV real 86 |av (15,11 /12); twv 
dvrixovTOJv el? Tama (44, 36) ; Tci)v xaTeo'/TixoTCOv ti (23, 8/9) ; Td>v reponreTjpypevcov 
aoTOv el? td repaypata (44, 8/9); oi reepieoTTiXcoiievoi opoi 'fireo t5v eprepoo'dev 
paoiXecov (64, 11/12). 


5. VOCABULARY. 

The results of the investigation of the vocabulary of the letters carried out 
in the Appendix may be presented here in tabular form. 


A. 


The letters contain a number of words found nowhere else (drea^ ^yopeva). 


1 repoaSiaSiSfopi 
awopxeo) 

3 repoaaqpopl^o) 

(jiTTiyTjaio? 

oov^xoypdcpo? 


4 repoepreopC^to 

5 Xi'OoxoW.o? 
reaXipreOTOV 

6 auvereireopeijopai 


18 auvapoTpid^to 
20 auvSeixvvpi 
53 ereiaTperetoo? 

anvuredxeipai 
64 reepiOTTjXdco 


Most of these words are compounds or simple derivatives, though two, repooa- 
cpopi^o) and repocpreopi^o), show a development of meaning which we cannot 
follow in detail. Only one, ereiatpereTCO?, is of a literary character. 

A few words are used in meanings otherwise unknown. 


3 IreayysXXco 
pe'&aipeco (?) 

7 IreepPaoi? 

10—12, 18, 20, 51 reapaSeixvvpi 
10—13, 18 repoocpepopai 
15 alpeopai 
22 dreode^i? 

38 IvavaoTpeq^opai 
44 dyopai 
50 aTEyvoreoieto 
53 xaTareXeovexTECo 
63 ureavaXiaxo) 


“to declare” goods 
“to move” 

“occupation” of property 
“to convey” land 
“to add” land to land 
(of a continued act) 
“esteem” 

“to be active in” 

“to act” 

“to build barracks” 

“to be arrogant” 

“to contribute” 


Of this list, three words are compounds (evavaatpeqjopai, OTeyvoreoieco, xata- 
re^EOVEXTEO)), four are technical (ereayyeXXco, IreEpPaai?, reapaSeixvvpi, repoacpE- 
popai). The use of three is analogical: of atpeopai, on the basis of alpEOi?, 
“preference;” of dyopai, on the basis of dycoyri, “behavior;” of dreoSsli?, 
on the basis of the common dreoSexopai, “to approve” or “esteem;” one, ureava- 
A-iaxco, is a unique interpretation of a common compound. In the case of 
p&daipEO), there is reason to doubt the reading of the inscription. 
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There are two words which are otherwise known only from one variant reading. 


44 EJtianvexco (in the Septuagint) 

75 3 tapa6i(6xco (in Dionysius of Halicarnassus) 

B. 

The letters contain a large group of words which are unknown before the 
Koine. Four of these occur only in non-literary texts. 

19 djtex8oai? (3rd cent. B. C. only) 

31—34 laoxnj'&io? (3rd/2nd cent. B. G. only) 

51, 54 reXeaua 

70 dvsjtiaTtt'&p.o? (3rd/2nd cent. B. G. only) 

Two, which occur also in literary texts, belong to the early Koine. 

12, 25 jtoXucoQsto (from Antisthenes to Diodorus) 

55 jtpalixojteo) (2nd cent. B. C. only) 

Two words are otherwise unknown before the Christian era. 

54 jcQoapapTctvco 

65 VEUpixo? (medical writers only) 

The remaining group of words belong to the general Koine vocabulary. Those 
marked with an asterisk have their earliest occurrence in the letters. 


3 EJtauXiov * 
vopoypaqpECo * 
qjopoXoYECO * 

3, 4, 53 awoixiapog* 

4 JtpOOlJtOQEVOfAai 

5 dxTivcoTog 
^(pCOTO? 
xapucoTo? * 

Xu/via 

6,13,15,22,48,64, 66, 

67 (piXdv&poDJTOv * 

9 jrapaSooipog 
12 awopiCo) 

15 djtXdoTCog 
15, 35 dqpopo^OYTlTO? * 
15 jtpoaYCOYii* 
(ru^^aXso) * 
OwSiaTTjQEft) * 

17 18i6|evoi; 


18 Y<*^o<piJ^dxiov * 
jiavoixiog * 

18, 20 XEQlOpi^fO * 

18,19,41,70 jtEQiopiopos* 

19 j3vPA,ioq)uXa|* 

25 qpdav^QcoxiEa) * 

30 ExiatadpEua) 

31, 32, 35 8idXT]i|)iQ 
32 xataxo^ovdEco 
36, 37 dp/tEpEia* 

36 xTi8Epovi,xa)? 

38 

42, 71 auvTTjpEco 
44 djtEQiajtctaTO)? * 
apyiEpcDawT) * 

8iE|dYa) 

47 xatoixog 

48 xatapETQT]cfig * 

49,50, 52,64,67 Tipiov 
50 EJtlTEUYpCC* 


52 auvE^axoXou'^a) 
(pdo8o^ia 

53 SiElaycoYil 
X01V081X10V 
JtaVTjYUQLCtQXllS * 

61 d'pai? 

u^tEpaYOVTO)? * 

65 JtQoiEQdopai 

67 dp.ETct'dETog 
jtaTQOJtapdSoTO^ ♦ 
ouYxadieQoo) * 

68 EXiTaY^l 

70 Y£vi]pa 

EVEQYElCt 

u:7to pvT] patiapoc 

71 jtQoaxXiiQoto 
75 8iaxX8i(jL) 

EJtl^TjTT^aLg 
tapiEurixoi; * 
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c. 


Corresponding to the group of words not used before the Koine is a group 
which appears in the Koine with new meanings. Seven of these words show 
this development only in non-literary texts. 


3 Kardyo) 

7 Sixaicopa 
18 dvaqjopd 
18, 19 YQCt^P'H 
34 dvaxopitco 
44 xpT^paTiapog 
50 itpoTipdco 


“to bring down” to market 
“document” 

“payment” 

“archive” 

“to deliver” letters, etc. 
“contract” 

(as a court rank) 


The use of one word belongs to the early Koine. 

25, 30, 53 pepo? (in the phrase touto to pepog, 

elsewhere only in Polybius) 


Four words are used with a meaning not otherwise found before the Christian 


period. 

4 8uaTTipi 

jtapoixia 

44 elaycoYii 

73, 74 ixTi§T]pi 


The remaining words of the group 

3 dpiadi 
3, 60 dva:n:8pa:co 
3, 23 dpyelov 
3 Sidypappa 
8iop'86a) 

7 latopia 
8, 16 jtapoixeco 

14, 22, 44, 45, 57, 58, 62, 63, 

75 aipsoii; 

15 dyMyi) 

18,19, 41, 51 Paodixov 
22, 25, 26, 28, 31—34, 49, 50, 

52, 58 djto8^opai 

30,54 

31, 38 a:p6xeiTai 
38 dvTdapPdvopai 
44 xaxoa:a’&ia 


“to lapse” (of time; once in 
the New Testament) 

“dwelling” (Christian writers) 
“administration” (Plutarch and 
medical writers) 

“to remove” to a place of safety 
(once in Plutarch) 

belong to the general Koine idiom. 

“rent-free” 

“to deliver” letters, etc. 
“magistrates” 

“ordinance” 

“to pay” 

“history” 

“to reside with” 

“preference” 

“behavior” 

“royal treasury” 

“to approve” 

“to oppress” 

“to intend” 

“to assist” 

“toil” 
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44, 55 awioTT)|j,i 
45 atecpavoco 
47, 51 dva8[8toni 
49, 50 jcataYYeXXto 

52 dvaYY^^w 

dvT ixaTaXXctooo jxa i 
ejiaxoXou'O^so) 

53 EJcaYYS^if* 

n:8Ql8XCD 


55 d7CEi(ii 

60 dJtOTp^Po^lal 

61 JtpOJtlJtTO) 

65 8iaT8Lva) 

65, 66 fiETaX^doaco 

65 ucpoataaia 

66 paoiXeia 

67 8Jtiq)dv8ia 

68 OWT]'&8ia 

69 d^ioD^a 

70 Svvaixi? 


“to show” 

“to reward,” “to honor” 

“to deliver” letters, etc. 

“to proclaim” a festival 
“to proclaim” 

“to be reconciled to” 

“to result” 

“proclamation” of a festival 
“to contain” (of a text; so used once 
by Menander) 

(of the last third of a month) 

“to reject” 

“to advance rashly” (Hyperides) 

“to pertain to” 

“to die” (of mortals) 

“dignity” 

“reign” 

“manifestation” (of a god) 

“custom” (religious) 

“petition” 

“power” (of a god) 


D. 


A small group of words in the letters occur before the Koine only in Xe¬ 
nophon. 

1 a:poo6pvvpi 29 

19, 31, 32, 37, 44, 52, 30 xataoxiivoco 

53, 70 xataxtoQi^to 35, 36, 67, 71 qpiXoaxoQYOS 

Similarly in a few cases the Koine meaning of a word appears earlier in 
Xenophon. 


3 EJtavaqpepco 

9, 15, 31, 32, 34, 50 awau^o) 
45, 63 Tipdco 
75 dvaoTpeqpopai 


“to bring back” 
(transitive use) 

(as a court rank) 

“to serve” (in an office) 


E. 

There are in the letters a number of words which apparently originated 
in Attic, but which never became common there. First may be listed the 
words occurring only in the New Comedy, 


1 SajtdvTipa 

5 oXxij 

TOQSUTOS 


(Philemo; used also by Xenophon) 
(Menander) 

(Apollodorus of Gela) 
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14 jcapaycoyiov (Philippides) 

15, 44, 45, 50, 52, 58 exTEV-ng (Macho) 

36, 37, 67 Pao0.ioaa (Alcaeus, Philemo; used also 

by Xenophon) 

43 6ioixriTi)g (Menander) 

57 jtQocrcpctTcog (Macho) 

A similar list may be made up for the Old Comedy. 

3 petoixi^o) (Aristophanes) 

24 (poivixioijg^ (Aristophanes; used also by 

Xenophon) 

31, 32 (Aristophanes) 

53 vTioxdaooi (Phrynichus; Antiphanes of theNew 

Comedy) 

A number of words occur similarly in Attic inscriptions. 


5 pa^ovopov (4th cent. B. C.) 

jtpoTOp'H (5th cent. B. C.; used also by Anti¬ 

phanes of the New Comedy) 
oxoivig (5th cent. B. C.) 

13,18—20 OTT]Xdto (second half of 4th cent. B. C.) 


The use of ypaqpT) = “list” (5), originates similarly in Attic inscriptions of the 
fourth century B. C. 

The remaining words of this group are used rarely by Attic prose writers. 


1 owSiaqjuA.dooo) 

3 dypoixia 
vopoyQdq)og 
u:n:O'0i)xTi 

3, 53, 55, 56, 66 Siaoaqpeto 

4 diaatuv'^dvopai 

TLpTJTIig 

5, 52, 63 dvd'&eoig 
10, 18, 29 TtpocroQ l^tD 
12, 51 ejtixcoQEto 

15 xa-B^dA.ou 

22 djtoXoyiopog 
26 dxapiaTEO) 

30 EJtiaxeipig 

31, 32,34,36, 52,67, 70 dxoXoudcog 


(Lycurgus) 

(Plato, in a different meaning) 

(Plato) 

(Demosthenes) 

(Plato commonly; used also by Euri¬ 
pides) 

(Plato commonly; used also by Xe¬ 
nophon) 

(Plato in the Laws) 

(Lysias) 

(Demosthenes) 

(Thucydides; used also by Sopho¬ 
cles) 

(Demosthenes; xa'&“ oXov once in 
Plato) 

(Aeschines, in a different meaning) 

(Antiphon, Plato; used also by Xe¬ 
nophon) 

(Plato) 

(Demosthenes) 


*) This may however be the Attic form of the adjective; see Appendix s. v. 
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36, 66, 71 (pdooTOQYia 
44 aD[xjteQiq)8Q0[iai 

53 


OpKl^O) 

(n)yxci50T]0ig 
61 dcpaiQEOu; 
8i0Td^to 
EVTOVOi; 

68 rujto? 

'ujtaYOQEvo) 

74 EiQYfAd? 

75 SiaYopEiJO) 


(Antipho; used also by Xenophon) 
(Aeschines; Plato with another mean¬ 
ing) 

(Demosthenes with another mean¬ 
ing; used also by Posidippus of 
the New Comedy) 

(Demosthenes; used also by Xeno¬ 
phon) 

(Plato) 

(Plato) 

(Plato) 

(Plato; used also by Aristophanes 
and Xenophon) 

(Plato only with the meaning 
‘'sketch”) 

(Demosthenes; used also by Xeno¬ 
phon) 

(Plato) 

(Plato; Isaeus with another mean¬ 
ing) 


F. 


The Ionic element in the Koine vocabulary was strong, and it is well 
represented in the letters. A few words are attested as Ionic by their ap¬ 
pearance in Ionic inscriptions. 

3 dvEpi'&EUTO? 52 lago^lEOt? (in a letter of Darius son 

25 xadoKEQ of Hystaspes) 


A larger group consists of words used by Ionic prose writers. 


3 8i[ii]vo? 

E|dp,T)vog 

navTiYOQi^to 

jtapd^EOts 

4 jtapoixi^co 

6, 15 EvyctpioTog 

10, 11 OpOQEO) 

11, 12, 51 xaTapETQEO) 
15, 22, 52 EuyapioTia 

17 xa'&noTEQEO) 

23, 53 dn:oxa'8ioTTipi 


(Hippocrates) 

(Herodotus; used also by Xenophon) 
(Herodotus; used also by Isocrates 
with a different meaning) 
(Hippocrates, in a different meaning) 
(Herodotus, Callimachus, and 
Lucian only) 

(Herodotus; used also by Xeno¬ 
phon and Menander) 

(Hecataeus, Herodotus) 

(Herodotus; used also by Xenophon) 
(Hippocrates; used also by Menan¬ 
der) 

(Hippocrates; used also by Menan¬ 
der) 

(Hippocrates, in another meaning; 
used also by Xenophon) 
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24 taiviSiov 

36, 44, 47 dQxi'EQe'WS 

44 e'uoTct'&eia 

avve Jt da n pctvo [itt I 

51 ■^[AijrXe^QOv 
53 8 i6q^o)01(; 

truvSiOQ'&oco 
65, 66 xa'0i]y£ncov 
65 jcapevoxA-ECO 

75 xa'^aQeioTT]? 


(Hippocrates) 

(Herodotus; used also once by Plato) 
(Hippocrates) 

(Herodotus; used also once by 
Thucydides) 

(Herodotus and Xenophon only) 
(Hippocrates; used also once by 
Plato) 

(Hippocrates) 

(Herodotus) 

(Hippocrates; used also once by 
Demosthenes, and by Xenophon) 
(Herodotus and Xenophon, in 
another meaning) 


Other words were used by Ionic prose writers, but occur also in poetry. 


12, 70 auyxupa) 

18 TpinT|voi; 

20 dvaToXT] 

ujtaQXO? 

22 dbvTOv 

25, 54 evTsAAco 

30, 33, 58 evToXT] 

38 

45 repopiydeopai 

52 dvaSeixvvpi 

53 oXooyepiig 

:toA.uxp6viog 

61 xatappenio) 

65 yapPpog 

xaTaaH£v6o) 

TQlETTlQig 


(Herodotus; Homer, Sophocles, 
Euripides) 

(Herodotus, Hippocrates; Sophocles) 
(Herodotus; Aeschylus; twice in 
Plato) 

(Herodotus; Sophocles, Euripides; 
Xenophon) 

(Herodotus; Homer, Pindar, Euri¬ 
pides ; Plato once) 

(Herodotus; Pindar, Sophocles, 
Euripides; Plato three times) 
(Herodotus; Pindar, Aesehylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides; twice in 
Plato) 

(Democritus; Homer, Pindar, 
Aeschylus; Plato once; Xenophon) 
(Herodotus, Hippocrates; Aeschy¬ 
lus; Plato twice) 

(Herodotus; Sophocles; Aristopha¬ 
nes) 

(Hippocrates; Sophocles; Diphilus 
of the New Comedy) 

(Herodotus, Hippocrates; Homer; 

Plato commonly; Xenophon) 
(Hippocrates; Sophocles) 
(Herodotus; Homer, Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides; law of 
Draco) 

(Herodotus; Euripides; Aristopha¬ 
nes) 

(Herodotus; Homer, Pindar; Plato 
in the Laws) 
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A number of words in the letters occur before the Koine only in the p)oets. 
These may in general also be regarded as Ionic in origin.® 


3 ocppayC^o) 

9 oufAcpcovog 

14, 48, 64 TiapaiTiog 
24 xoXea 


51 d'xExvos 

52 d8d:tavos 
xatdliog 

67 Snivextig 


(Aeschylus, Euripides) 

(Homer, Sophocles; Aristophanes; 
Plato) 

(Aeschylus, Euripides) 
(Xenophanes; Aristophanes, Plato 
Comicus, Amipsias; 4th cent. B. 
C, Attic inscriptions) 

(Hesiod, Aeschylus, Sophocles) 
(Euripides; Aristophanes) 
(Sophocles, Euripides; Attic inscrip¬ 
tions of the late 4th cent. B. C.) 
(Homer, Hesiod, Aeschylus; Ana- 
xandrides; Plato; 4th cent. B. G. 
Attic inscriptions) 


G. 


One word in the letters may be regarded as of Aeolic origin. 

24 (Sappho; Attic Comedy commonly; 

Xenophon) 




Seven words in the letters are apparently Attic.® 


1 epywST)? 

xcoXvriie 

4 djtoi[nicpiai5 (?) 

5 OlVOXOT]* 

7 E^eTT]? 

20 xatapoco 
60 oT]fiaivo} 


(Aristophanes; Atheists) 
(Thucydides, Plato, Demosthenes; 
Atheists) 

(Antipho, Demosthenes; Athc’ in¬ 
scriptions; not in the Koine) 
(Hesiod, Euripides; Old Comedy; 
Thucydides; Attic inscriphons; 
Atheists) 

(Homer, Pindar; Aristophanes; 

Lysias, Plato; not in the Koine) 
(Aristophanes; Oath of the Ephebi; 
Hesychius) 

(= “to seal;” Plato, Isaeus, Demo¬ 
sthenes; Attic and Boeohan in¬ 
scriptions; once in a Carian in¬ 
scription of the late 4th cent. B. C.) 


*) Cf. Thumb. GescA. der gr. Sprache im Z'^italter des Hellenismus, 216—222. 

®) To these may perhaps be added qjomxiove ( 24 ); see Appendix, s. v. 

*) Note however that thb instance of the word cannot be Athc; the form used is 
olvoxoa, that is, Doric (or Aeolic). 
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The following words of foreign origin are used in the letters. 


5 xaaia 

xivvd|ito[xov 

xocTOi; 

XipavwTO? 


11, 37, 70 oaTQCxjteia 

18, 20 |3aQi^ 

70 evTOVQYfO'va 
73 aaTQdjtTii; 


(Semitic. Herodotus, New Comedy, 
Koine) 

(Semitic. Herodotus, Koine) 
(Semitic.® Koine after Theophrastus) 
(Semitic. Xenophanes; Herodotus, 
Hippocrates; Antipho, Plato; 
Aristophanes, Menander) 
(Persian. Herodotus, Xenophon, 
Koine) 

(Luwian? Koine) 

(Semitic? Unique) 

(Persian. Isocrates, Demosthenes; 
New Comedy; Xenophon; Koine) 


6. SUMMARY. 

A. Koine Elements. 

The material analysed under the preceding sections 2—5 may now be 
considered with reference to its distribution among the letters. 

In section 2, Sounds, the following Koine phenomena were examined: eVexe, 
®<ai, a<ai, dvddepa, -Tia<-Eia, -ia<-sia, Ti<r|i, ei<T, o<co, (o<coi, x:cp for tp, 
omission of intervocalic y, %% for %, omission of X before a dental, p<0p, vv<'v, 
'ucpmpiav. Their distribution among the letters may be shown by a table. 

®) It is curious that the handbooks do not give the Semitic origin of xoatog; cf. for 
example the “New Edition” of Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon, which gives 
in contrast the Semitic sources of xanCa, xivvd|Aa>pov, and T^iPavcoTog. The word xoatog 
is, however, well known in Arabic, Syriac, and New Hebrew, and goes back to Assyrian 
(C. Bezold, Babylonisch-assyrisches Glossar, 1926, s. v. kustu). Though the root of the 
word is unknown, it is probably Semitic in origin. Professor Ferris J. Stephens of 
Yale University, whom I consulted, writes me as follows: “I have found two passages 
in which {kustu) is used. In one {Cuneifmm Texts from Babylonian Tablets, etc., in the 
British Museum, XIX, 29 b, 8) it occurs in a list of explanations of Sumerian ideograms 
all of which have something to do with the Semitic root paharu which means ‘to gather 
together.’ In this line the Sumerian ideogram li-li-sUi-sai is given the Semitic translation 
paharu sa kustim, ‘to gather, (said) of kustu' Hence kiAtu was something which was 
gathered. In the other passage {Cun. Texts, XI, 45 a, 11) the word is found in an expla¬ 
natory list which gives Semitic translations for a certain Sumerian ideogram, which 
must, then, have had various meanings in Semitic. The other plant names which 
are found as translations of the Sumerian mean some sort of reed grass. The Sumerian 
ideogram in the second passage is given the pronunciation gin^ which I think shows 
that the word kuBu is at least not borrowed from Sumerian. I still have no root meaning 
for ku^iu, but the word may nevertheless be Semitic. It may be compared with qanu 
in Assyrian which has no verbal root back of it and which must be the same word 
as the Greek xdwa, ‘reed.’ ” 
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Letter 

Instances 

Letter 

Instances 

Letter 

Instances 

3 

1 

44 

2 

64 

3 

9 

3 

46 

1 

65 

1 

11 

2 

51 

1 

68 

5 

15 

2 

52 

4 

69 

5 

18 

1 

54 

1 

70 

13 

20 

1 

55 

2 

71 

1 

24 

1 

59 

1 

73 

8 

25 

3 

60 

2 

74 

6 

26 

1 

61 

2 

75 

5 


The character of this distribution is obvious. The great majority of the 
Koine sound-changes represented are relatively late; most of the instances 
belong to the four groups, a<at, i, to<wi, and ei<i. Consequently the frequency 
of occurrence is considerable only in the letters inscribed at a late period, 
especially 9, 64, 68, 69, 70, 73, 74, and 75. 

Three of the phenomena considered in section 2 belong to the early Koine, 
the period between 311 and 150 B. C. These are ei<qi, ovOeC? and uq-dtCc, 
and (probably) the spelling a:oW,dxi. Their distribution is as follows. 


Letter 

Instances 

Letter 

Instances 

Letter 

Instances 

1 

1 

18 

2 

44 

1 

3 

4 

23 

1 

61 

2 

7 

2 

40 

1 

75 

1 


The instance in 75 (of ei for rp) is apparently an archaism. 


In section 3, Inflections, the following Koine phenomena were examined: 
influence of the inflection of proper names in -r\g of the a stem declension on 
those of the o stem declension, and vice versa; xXqtcoQ for -tqp; changes in form of 
the numerals; the verbal ending -oaav; handling of augment and reduplic¬ 
ation; xpdoflai for xpfjo'flai; the analogical innovations dverifrEiv, eSomev, bieJ^yriv, 
dyriYOX^^j teOeixa, eiSeipev. These are distributed among the letters as follows. 


Letter 

Instances 

Letter 

Instances 

Letter 

Instances 

1 

1 

20 

1 

52 

i 

3 

4 

23 

I 

54 

2 

4 

1 

27 

1 

61 

2 

5 

5 

31 

2 

62 

1 

6 

1 

32 

2 

63 

2 

7 

1 

33 

1 

64 

1 



35 

2 

65 

1 

10 

1 

44 

1 

68 

1 

15 

2 

45 

1 

70 

1 

18 

1 

47 

1 

75 

3 



51 

2 




In contrast to the sound changes, these inflectional phenomena are rather 
evenly distributed among the letters. The proportionally higher number of 
instances in 5 is due to the numerals which occur commonly in the inventory. 
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In section 4, Syntax, the following Koine phenomena were examined: Ifxcpa- 
vi^eiv Jtepi Tivo?; lavttov = "^[xcov; £i$ = Ti?; use of the pluperfect tense; Sia- 
Tctaaopat— diaTccaacD; jtpoolSa with an infinitive; ovtcov... auvTCTEXeapevcov ; 
-pCTd with the genitive as an expression of manner; stg to auto; Jtpog with the 
accusative with verbs meaning “to pertain to,” “to write,” “to agree;” x:Q6g 
with the accusative replacing the genitive or dative of possession, and to indi¬ 
cate the thing desired with jtaQaxaXelv ; periphrastic uses of xatd and Jtegi ; tuteg 
equivalent to Jtegi; ecog as a preposition; d/gi with an infinitive; tva instead 
of OJtoog with verbs of “caring for;” the subjunctive instead of the future indica¬ 
tive after OJtwg with verbs of “caring for;” the particle otpeXov; position of the 
article with participles.^ These are distributed among the letters as follows. 


Letter 

Instances 

Letter 

Instances 

Letter 

Instances 

1 

5 

23 

3 

53 

7 

3 

3 

25 

6 

54 

1 

4 

1 

26 

1 

56 

3 

5 

2 

31 

2 

58 

1 

6 

1 

32 

2 

59 

1 

7 

1 

33 

1 

61 

1 

11 

2 

36 

2 

62 

1 

12 

1 

37 

1 

64 

2 

15 

4 

41 

1 

65 

1 

18 

1 

42 

2 

66 

1 

19 

1 

44 

3 

67 

3 

20 

2 

45 

1 

71 

1 

22 

1 

48 

1 

74 

2 



52 

5 




These phenomena also are distributed with some regularity throughout the 
letters, but the basis for their distribution is different. Their proportionally high 
frequency in 1,15, 25, 52, 53,56, and 67, is due to the fact that those texts have 
some literary pretensions, which led them into a less prosaic form of expression. 

In section 5, Vocabulary, the earlier lists, from the data^ kyopeva to the 
words with Koine meanings, contain the late Koine elements of the vocabulary 
of the letters. They are distributed among the letters as follows. 


Letter 

Instances 

Letter 

Instances 

Letter 

Instances 

1 

2 

25 

4 

52 

7 

3 

16 

26 

1 

53 

9 

4 

5 

28 

1 

54 

3 

5 

6 

30 

3 

55 

3 

6 

2 

31 

4 

57 

1 

7 

3 

32 

4 

58 

2 

8 

1 

33 

2 

60 

2 

9 

1 

34 

3 

61 

3 


*} I have not tabulated the instances of the subjunctive instead of the optative mood 
in final clauses after secondary tenses of the main verb, as they occur generally through¬ 
out all the letters. 
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Letter 

Instances 

Letter 

10 

9 

35 

11 

2 

36 

12 

4 

37 

13 

2 

38 

14 

1 

41 

15 

8 

42 

16 

1 

44 

17 

1 

45 

18 

11 

47 

19 

5 

48 

20 

4 

49 

22 

4 

50 

23 

1 

51 


Instances 

Letter 

Instances 

2 

62 

1 

2 

63 

2 

1 

64 

3 

4 

65 

5 

2 

66 

3 

1 

67 

6 

10 

68 

2 

2 

69 

1 

2 

70 

7 

2 

71 

2 

3 

73 

1 

6 

74 

1 

3 

75 

5 


Similarly may be tabulated the words which belong properly to the Koine 
vocabulary, but which were used before the Koine by Xenophon or rarely 
in late Attic. Their distribution among the letters is as follows. 


Letter 

Instances 

Letter 

Instances 

Letter 

Instances 

1 

3 

26 

1 

52 

4 

3 

6 

29 

2 

53 

6 

4 

2 

30 

2 

55 

1 

5 

6 

31 

4 

56 

1 

9 

1 

32 

4 

57 

1 

10 

1 

34 

2 

58 

1 

12 

1 

35 

1 

61 

3 

13 

1 

36 

4 

63 

2 

14 

1 

37 

2 

66 

2 

15 

3 

43 

1 

67 

3 

18 

2 

44 

3 

68 

2 

19 

2 

45 

2 

70 

2 . 

20 

1 

50 

2 

71 

2 

22 

1 

51 

I 

74 

1 

24 

1 



75 

2 


In general it is obvious that these elements are spread rather evenly throughout 
the letters. Factors which make for a greater concentration in certain letters, no¬ 
ticeable particularly in the former of these two lists, are primarily two, a technical 
subject (as in 3/4,10—13,18—20) or literary effort (as in 15,44,52,53,65—67). 

For the purpose of drawing a simple picture of the distribution of the Koine 
elements throughout the letters, the texts may be divided into eight groups. 
These are as follows: I, the letters of Antigonus, 1—4, 311—303 B. C.; II, the 
letters of Lysimachus, Seleucus I, and Antiochus 1,5—13, 288—275 B. C.; 
Ill, the letters of Ptolemy II and III, of Antiochus II and Seleucus II, of 
Eumenes and Attalus I, and of Ziaelas, 14—-29, 261—225 B. C.; IV, the letters 
of Antiochus III and Seleucus IV, of Ptolemy IV, of Attalus I, and of Amynan- 
der, 30—45, 205—186 B. C.; V, the letters of Eumenes II and Attalus II, and of 
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Orophernes, 46—63, 185—157B. C.; VI, the letters of Attalus II and III, 64—69, 
150—135B. C.; VII, the letters of the late Seleucids, 70—72, about 110/109 B. C.; 
VIII, the letters of Mithridates and of Artaban, 73—75, 88/87 B. C. and A. D. 21. 


Period 

No. of lines 
(approximate) 

Sounds Inflections 

Svntax Vocabulary 

syntax 

I 

214 

1 

6 

9 

22 

11 

II 

194 

42 

9 

7 

24 

10 

III 

321 

9 

6 

19 

42 

14 

IV 

263 

2 

9 

15 

40 

25 

V 

416 

14 

11 

21 

49 

22 

VI 

94 

14 

2 

7 

20 

7 

VII 

41 

14 

1 

1 

9 

4 

VIII 

27 

19 

3 

2 

7 

3 

This may be expressed also 

in percentages of an occurrence per 

line. 

Period 

Sounds 

Inflections 

Syntax 


Vocabulary 
(late) (early) 

I 

0.5 

3 

4.5 


11 

5.5 

II 

2 

4.5 

3.5 


12 

5 

III 

3 

2 

6.3 


14 

4.7. 

IV 

0.7 

3 

5 


14 

7 

V 

3.5 

2.8 

5.3 


12.3 

.5.5 

VI 

14 

2 

7 


20 

7 

vn 

28 

2 

2 


18 

8 

VIII 

75 

12 

8 


28 

12 


With proper allowance for the factors of uncertainty in this tabulation, the 
irregularity in length of lines and in degree of preservation of the letters, their 
variety of subject, and their relatively small total text, the main lines of the 
picture are clear. The Koine sound-changes became increasingly more com¬ 
mon, except for the set-back in the fourth period. The new' inflectional forms 
became perhaps less frequent, if one disregards the great increase in the last 
period. The other three columns show a fairly constant steady increase. In other 
words, the letters do not give us any grounds for assuming active resistance 
on the part of the royal chanceries to the gradual development of the Koine. 


B. Elements Derived from the Old Dialects. 

1. Ionic. 

First may be considered the Koine inheritance from Ionic. This consists, as 
Thumb has shown,® principally of vocabulary. In addition, there are in the 
letters a number of sounds, forms, or idioms which may be traced back to 

“) This group figure includes three instances of late orthography from 9 , and is 
accordingly larger than it would normally be. 

=>) Gr. Sprache, 209—223. 


VII 
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Ionic. It need not be assumed that they were exclusively the property of Ionic 
among the old dialects, however. Their preservation in the Koine is in itself 
an indication that they belonged to other dialects (Doric, Aeolic, for example) 
also.^ These Ionic-Koine elements are as follows; TeoaspaxovTa (Attic -ap-); 
Evsxev (Attic &v8xa); (Attic |3ij3-); SiTivexi^g (Attic 8iav-); pa (Attic 

pp); irtjtdpxrig (Attic -ap^og); sx instead of ujto with passives; 'qf.iwv as sub¬ 
jective genitive. For the distribution of these and the Ionic-Koine vocabu¬ 
lary among the letters, see the table below, column one. 

There are also in the letters a number of elements which derive from Ionic, 
but which were not taken over by the Koine. They are as follows: Ig for eig; 
©euSoTog for 0e6-; the psilosis oux 8a)po5|A£v; rt^eiovron' (Attic-Koine ^rXeo-); 
perhaps ^tavTjYvpdto) (otherwise -i^to). There may be added three words from 
the Ionic vocabulary: xadoitsp, "^pijr^dpov, jtpO[XT]{lEopau For the distribution 
of these among the letters see the table below, column two. 

2. Attic. 

A certain number of sounds, forms, and words in the letters are Attic 
elements not adopted by the Koine. The words are listed in section 5, above.® 
The material from sections 2—4 is as follows: TeaaapdxovTa (Ionic-Koine 
TEoaep-); IXcta (Koine E7,aia); dvd'8T)|ia (Koine -'&Epa); djtOTeiaai, (Tuppei|ai, 
xa'dapsiOTT^g (where the Koine has for ei, i); ^Tfitoupyia (Koine Xeit-); nwv and 
'UJtoydou (Koine vi); tt (Koineno); qpoivixioiig; 8 a)8Exa; olpai, etc. ; the contract 
future djtOTEXeT; the dual ovtoiv. For the distribution of these among the letters 
see the table below, column three. 

3. Aeolic or Doric. 

One word of probably Aeolic origin, j^Xapug, has been mentioned in section 
5, above. The uncontracted xcoXsa and the spelling oivoxda (Attic-Ionic- 
Koine -6 t]) may be Aeolic or Doric. The Koine word Xaog may be perhaps 
of Doric origin. Doric influence is apparent in the formation exTjvT]g. For the 
distribution of these among the letters see the table below, column four. 


C. Barbarisms. 

There is only one sure barbarism in the letters, uptov for iqpdiv in 25. Under 
this head, however, may be listed the anomalous Twv TOVtwv of the same 
letter, and iva tov with an infinitive in 1 . Cf. the table below, column five. 


Letter 

Ionic-Koine 

Ionic 

Attic Doric or Aeolic 

Barbarisms 

1 

— 

— 

3 — 

1 

3 

8 

2 

1 — 

— 

4 

1 

1 

1 ^ 

-- 


*) Thumb, op. cit., 242 f. This is particularly true of the Ionic-Koine ocr for Attic tt, 
used with the two exceptions listed above exclusively in the letters. 

®) There may be included also the use of fi ^eoc in 49 and 56 . See Appendix, s. v. 
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Letter 

Ionic-Koine 

Ionic 

Attic 

Doric or Aeolic 

Barbarisms 

5 

6 
*7 

4 

1 

— 

2 

1 

o 

1 

— 

i 

9 

10 

1 

1 

— 


— 

— 

11 

3 

— 

— 

1 

— 

12 

14 

15 

17 

18 

19 

20 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

1 

1 


22 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

23 

1 

— 

2 

— 

— 

24 

2 

— 

4 

2 

— 

25 

26 

1 

3 

1 

—“ 

2 

29 

30 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

31 

32 

33 

1 

1 

1 

—■ 

1 

— 

— 

36 

37 

38 

39 

44 

45 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

47 

48 

1 

1 


■■ 

z 

' 

49 

— 

— 

1 

1 

— 

51 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

52 

5 

— 

1 

— 


53 

6 

— 


— 


54 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

56 

— 

— 

2 

— 

-- 

58 

1 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

60 

61 

64 

1 

1 

— 

2 

— 

— 

■ - 


_ 

- - ■ 

65 

66 

67 

5 

1 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 


_ 

_ 

_ 

70 

73 

74 

2 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 


- 

_ 

_ 

75 

1 

1 

2 

— 

— 
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The interest in this table lies in the second and third columns. The Ionic- 
Koine elements of the first column are distributed irregularly throughout all 
the letters. Two of the three barbarisms belong to the letter of Ziaelas. The 
Doric or Aeolic elements are, with the exception of those in 5 and 49 and 
one of the two in 24, common to the Koine in general. Those three must be 
due to special circumstances, in 49 clearly to local influence. The occurrence 
of Ionic or Attic elements has more significance, the latter in particular 
bearing on the question whether an Atticistic movement can be traced at 
Pergamum. 

The Ionic elements are not numerous, and they are restricted in use 
Three of the instances occur in the letter of Ziaelas (25), and may well be 
an indication of the place of origin of his secretary. Three more occur in the 
two letters of Antigonus (3/4), and the same conclusion may perhaps be drawn 
from them. The instance in the (Pergamene?) letter 29 may perhaps be due 
to an Ionian stone-cutter. The Ionic word in 51 is technical, but that in 75 
has a definite literary character. 

The Attic elements are more numerous, and occur in four well-marked 
periods, letters 1—7, 18—30, 49—60, and 73—75. The first group is so early 
(before 282 B. G.) that the instances there may perhaps be due to the influence 
of spoken Attic. In the second and third groups there are eighteen instances. 
One occurs in a Ptolemaic letter (30), four in Seleucid letters (18, 20, 26, 31). 
The other thirteen are all Pergamene, and fall in the period 255—155 B. G. 
This is certainly curious, and in view of the close relations with Athens cul¬ 
tivated by the Pergamene rulers there is probably no reason to suppose that it 
was accidental.® As for the last group, the character of the instances (recraapd- 
xovTu, JEQarcopgvfov, ovTOiv, xafiapeiOTT)?) suggests that they also were due to 
conscious Atticism. 


*) Cf. F. Susemihl, Geschichte der gr. Literatur in der Alexandrinerzeit, I (1891), 4—6; 
Schweizer, Gram, der perg. Inschr., 198—200; Thumb, Gr. Sprache, 8, 79; E. R. Bevan, 
House of Seleucus (1902), I, 200. 



TEXTS 



Textual suggestions of the editor are indicated in the critical apparatus 
by the initial W(elles), 

The notations [Collation] and [Squeeze] in text-headings indicate that the 
editor has examined respectively the original stone or a squeeze taken from it. 

Iota in long diphthongs is printed subscript (<?, xi, t?) when it was omitted 
by the engraver. 

Dotted letters (a, etc.) are to be considered incompletely preserved or 
otherwise uncertain. 

The brackets used are those adopted by the Leyden Conference; cf. 
U. Wilcken, Archiv fur Papymsforsckung, X (1932), 211 f. Square brackets [ ] 
indicate a lacuna, round brackets ( ) the resolution of an abbreviation or 
symbol, angular brackets ( ) the correction or addition of letters by the editor, 
double square brackets [£ ]]) the deletion of letters by the engraver, braces { } 
the deletion by the editor of letters written in error. Dots between square 
brackets indicate the estimated number of letters in the lacuna. In the 
bibliographies, editions inclosed in square brackets are those made without 
a collation of the stone. 



1. LETTER OF ANTIGONUS TO SCEPSIS, 
ANNOUNCING THE PEACE CONCLUDED WITH GASSANDER, 
LYSIMACHUS, AND PTOLEMY. 

311 B. C. 

The letter was inscribed on a marble stele, 4 ft. i in. high, i ft. 9 in. 
wide, and 3 in. thick, unearthed on the site of Scepsis (Kur§unlu Tepe) 
by villagers in search of building materials. News of the find was brought 
to Munro, who was permitted to read the text, on September 24, 1899, 
before the stone was converted to other uses in the neighboring town 
of Bayramig. 

The letters were 15 mm. in height and were arranged <ttoixti86v, in 
ruled squares, but i sometimes occupied a square with another letter and 
in places letters were crowded at the end of a line (1. 69 for example). 
A double point (:) punctuation was used irregularly throughout. 

Editions: I.A.R. Munro, Journ.Hell.Stud., XIX (1899),330—340 [W.Ditten- 
berger, OGIS 5 (cf. vol. II, p. 538); W. Schubart, Arch. Jur Papyr., VI (1920), 
331—333; F. Schroeter, De Regum HellenisHcorum Epistulis (1932), 1]. 

Commentary: B. Haussoullier, Rev. de Phil., XXIV (1900), 262 f; W Hu- 
nerwadel, Konig Lysimachus (1900), 129—131; J. P. Mahaffy, Class. Rev., XIV 
(1900), 54; W.Dittenberger, Hermes, XXXVI (1901), 450—452; U. Koehler, 
SB Ak. Berlin, 1901, 1057—1068; G. B. Possenti, II Re Lisimaco di Tracia (1901), 
70; E. R. Bevan, House ofSeleucus (1902), I, 106, 112 f; B. Haussoullier, Milet 
et le Didymeion (1902), 15—24; B. Niese, Gr. und maked. Staaten, III (1903), 
377; P. Ghione, Mem. Acc. Torino, LV (1905), 70 f, 90; E. Bourguet, Bull. 
Corr. Hell., XXXV (1911), 485 f; W. W. Tam, Antigonos Gonatas (1913), 73; 
A. Bouche-Leclercq, Seleucides (1913/14), 24, 461; E. Cavaignac, Hist, de 
VAntiquite, III (1914), 25—29; V. Costanzi, Annali delle Universitd Toscane, 
N. S., I, 4 (Pisa, 1916), 8—13; B. Keil, Berichte sacks. GeselL, LXVIII, 4 
(1916), 65 f; M Denicolai, Atti Acc. Torino, LII (1916/17), 691—696; M. 
Fritze, Die ersten Ptolemder und Griechenland (1917), 19, 24; F. Stahelin, P. W. 
K., R. E., X (1919), 2304, s. v. Kassandros; G. Corradi, Riv. di Fil., L (1922), 
23 n. 1; M. Holleaux, Bull. Corr. Hell, XLVIII (1924), 34; J. Beloch, Gr. 
Gesch., IV, 1 (1925), 126, 133 n. 1; P. Jouguet, LTmperialistne Macedonien 
(1926), 405; J. Kaerst, Hellenismus, II (1926), 57 f, 349 f, 356 n. 6; W. W. 
Tarn, Cam. Anc. Hist., VI (1927), 486—489; F. Geyer, P. W. K., R. E., XIV, 
1 (1928), 5, s. V. Lysimachos; G. Corradi, Studi Ellenistici (1929), 18 f; A. Mo- 
migliano. Stud. Jtal. di Fil. Class., N. S., VIII (1930), 83—86. 
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{.ojtovSrjv} e.T:oio'u[[i]E'&a [jteqi Tfjg tdiv] 


'EXXrjvwv El]ev#E0ias, «XXa te ov [xi>t[0]a 5 i[d] 
ToijTo (TuyxJcdpoiivTSi; xal xQ^octa jtgoaSia- 
8i86vT8g, xa]i -ujteQ tovtcov aDva:n:8aTeiXajxe[v] 

5 i^iETd AtiixdjQxov AioxvXov. ecog 8e onvconoXoy- 
81 TO Ertl tJouToig in]v EvtEv^iv 8Jtl Toi) 'EXXTifa-] 
itovTouJ Ear[o]ioi)0.e#a, xal si p] xcoXvrai ci- 
veg eyejvovTO, tote av auvETEXEOT^ri Ta'OTa. 
vvv 8e] ysvojAEvcov Xoycov KaoadvSQcoi xal Hto- 
10 XE[j,ai]o)i 'ujtEQ [SJiaXvoEWv xai ijrpog 

0ay£]vo[A£V(ov ri0E:n:EXdoiJ xal "AQiaToSiiiiot' 

■OJtEjp TOIJTWV, XaiJtEQ OQCOVTSg Ttva WV f||l- 
[ov] KdaaavSpog EpyooSEOTEga ovTa, EJtel Ta 
[jt]£0l Toxjg ''E?Aiivag ODvwixoXoyeiTO dvay- 
13 [xjaTov d)i[i£'da Eivai jraQiSsiv iva to 15 Td o- 
Xa ouvTEXeo'dfivai ti^v TaxiOTr]V ejteI jtqo 
jtoXXoij y” av £jroiriod|iS’&a djtavTa 8ioixfioa[i] 

Toig "EXXtjoiv xadd jt0O£iX6[i£'&a, 8id to 8e 

HaXQOTEQOV TOWO yiV 80 dai, 8V 88 TCOl X 0 O- 

20 vi^Eiv EviOTE jtoXXd xal jtapdXoya orDji|3ai- 
VEiv, (piXoTi[XEt0{lai 8 e Eq)" 'qfTwv Td Jtgog To[x)g] 
"EXXqvag owTEXEO'STjvai, oSiiTE'&a 8 eIv piti8e 
fxixpd xiv8vv£xj0ai Td oXa [xr) 8ioiX7]'9f)vai. 

60'qv 8e 03 toi) 8 t]v jtejtoiiixe'^a Jtepl TaijTa, tpave- 
25 Qov oI{xai E 080 dai xal 'U|xiv xal Tolg d'W^oig 

d':ta0iv E^ avTcov tcov 8ioixr][iEVO)v. ovtcov 8’ [■q-] 
(xlv Twv jtQog KdaoavSpov xal Av0iixaxov 0w- 
TETeXso^iEvcov, Jtpog (a) n08:n:EXaov E^tepl^av ai'- 
ToxQdTOQa, djtE0TEiX£v ITToX8|xaIog JtQog f|- \ 

30 (xdg 3T0£0pEig, d^iwv xal Td Ttpog a^Tov 8iaXv-/ 
■^^f^val xal 8ig Trjv aiiTiiv 6[.ioXoyiav ypacpfivai. 
['q][iE<t>g 88 01) jxixQov (xev e[o)]Qd>|X£v to fX8Ta8i86- 
[vai q)iX]oTi|xiag •u[jt]£0 ^g jtpdyfxaTa oitx oXiya 
e0x[iixa[X6v x]a[l] XQ^ifiotToi jtoXXd dvTiX(joxa[AE[v], 

35 xal Tal^Tja twv Jtpog Kd[ojoav80ov xal Avail^ia-] 
Xov ■qfiiv 8icoixr)[iEvcov xal ET'X£0Ea[T£0ag] 
oo0Tjg Tfjg XoiJtfjig 3t]0ay[xaTEiag‘ oii [xtjv dXXd 
8id TO 'UJtoXafxpdvEiv xal t(ov jtQog tovtov 
0vvTEXEa'&E[v]T(ov Td jtQog IloXujteQxovTa 
40 •&da0ov Sv SioixTj'dfivai, [xiydevog amcoi ouv- 
O 0 xoi 5 vTog, xal 8td Tr)v oixeiOTTiTa ti]v 'ojtdp- 
Xovoav •qpv repog amov, a\ia 8e xal ^[xdg 6- 
0c5vTsg xa[l] Tovg d'XXo'og oo|xfAdxovg evoxXov- 
[i^ovg •ojtd TE TTjg orpaTEiag xal tcov 8ajtavT]- 
45 [xdTcov, d)i|XE'&a xaXcog exeiv (ruvxoopfioai xal 
Td[g 8]iaX[v0]Eig Tcorjaao'&ai xal jtpog Toihrov. 
a[wo][xoXoyT]0d^Evov 8£ diteoTEiXafiev ’Apio- 
t6[8]t|}xov xal Aiox'dXov xal 'HyT|oiav ovtoi 
TE 8ti jtaQEyEVOVTO Xaj 36 vT£g Td 3!:i0Td xal 01 
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50 :n:aQd IlToXejAaiO'u ot jcepl ’Aqiot6|3ovXov f|X- 
X^iiltojxevoL jcag’ 'iq^iwv. lote ovv owytete- 
AEOfiEvas xd? 8 iaXiS(T£i 5 xal tt)v £iQTjvT]v yt- 
V£vi]jAEvr]v. ‘’''H'' 0^0X071011 

dfiooai Tovg "EXXTjva? jtdvta? cuvSiacpuXda- 
55 OEIV dXXTjXoi? TTjV IXEVdEQiaV Xal TT|V a{)T[o-] 
[vjojiiav, vjtoXajiPdvovTE? Iqi’ fmwv ^ev 00 a dv- 
[OjQcojtivcoi XoyLO|iiwi SiacpoXdaoso'&ai dv Ta[()-] 
[xja, Eig &£ TOY XoiJtOY XpOYOY EYOpXCOY yEYO- 
[lEYCOY TCOY TE 'EXXrjYOOV HldYTCOY Xttl t 6>Y EY TOlg 
60 [jtjQdy^aaiv dvToov [idXXoY dv xai aacpaXsaxE- 
[q]oV SiajiEVElY TOl? "EXXTiaiY TT)V IXEO'&EQiav. 
[xjal TO ovYSiaqpvXdlEiv 8 e reQooofXYVYai d 
[fijEig d)jj,oXoYT|xa[i.EY jtQo? dXXTjXovi; odx d'8o- 
|oY OvSe doTJJAqJEQOV TOtg "EXXtJOIY 8(OQo 5|T£Y 
65 OY. xaXw? 8 t| [xoi Soxel e/eiv o|.i6oai vixdg 
TOY oQxoY OY dipEordXxa^EY. jtEipaodjAE'&a 8 e 
xal Eig TO XoutOY OTl oLv I'xCOtlEY TCOY O'UfXqJE- 

QOYTOOY xal v}xTv xal T015 d'XXoi? "EXXtjoiy jta- 
QaaxEvd'^eiv. voteq 8ti tovtcoy xal YQdipoii jxol 
70 eSoxei xal d;ToaT£XXai. ’'Axioy 8iaX£|6[X£- 
vov (pEQEi 8e ■ufAiY xal Tfjs ojiioXoYia? % tie- 
jtorjfAE'da xal tov oqxou dYTiYQ0t(pci. EggcoodE. 


3/4. jtQOoSiafSiSovTeg], W; jcgog 8 ta[Ai 5 (T£i 5 ] or 5 ta[ 86 o 8 igJ, Munro; 5 ia[jrofi.rt<xg], Ditten- 
berger; jtQoct8ia[iQoCvTeg], Koehler. 6. [dnl xjoTJTOig, Schubart; [ev tJoijTOig, Munro; [xi 
xjo^otg, Dittenberger. 28 . d, added by Dittenbei^er. 32 . MEH 2 , on the stone. 


.we exercised [zeal for the] liberty [of the Greeks], making for 

[this reason] no small concessions and distributing money besides, and to 
further this we sent out together Aeschylus and Demarchus. As long 
as there was agreement on this we participated in the conference on 
the Hellespont, and if certain men had not interfered the matter would 
then have been settled. Now also, when Cassander and Ptolemy were 
conferring about a truce and when Prepelaus and Aristodemus had 
come to us on the subject, although we saw that some of the demands 
of Cassander were rather burdensome, still as there was agreement 
concerning the Greeks we thought it necessary to overlook this in order 
that the main issue might be settled as soon as possible; for we should 
have considered it a fine thing if all had been arranged for the Greeks 
as we wished, but because the negotiation would have been rather long 
and in a delay sometimes many unexpected things happen, and because 
we were anxious that the question of the Greeks should be settled in 
our life-time, we thought it necessary not to let details endanger the 
settlement of the principal issue. What zeal we have shown in these 
matters will I think be evident to you and to all others from the settle¬ 
ment itself. After the arrangements with Cassander and Lysimachus 
had been completed, to conclude which they had sent Prepelaus with 
full authority, Ptolemy sent envoys to us asking that a truce be made 
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with him also and that he be included in the same treaty. We saw that 
it was no small thing to give up part of an ambition for which we had 
taken no little trouble and incurred much expense, and that too when 
an agreement had been reached with Gassander and Lysimachus and 
when the remaining task was easier. Nevertheless, because we thought 
that after a settlement had been reached with him the matter of Poly- 
perchon might be arranged more quickly as no one would then be in 
alliance with him; because (in the second place) of our relationship 
to him; still more because we saw that you and our other allies were 
burdened by the war and its expenses, we thought it was well to yield 
and to make the truce with him also. We sent Aristodemus and Aeschylus 
and Hegesias to draw up the agreement. They have now returned with 
the pledges, and the representative of Ptolemy, Aristobulus, has come 
to receive them from us. Know then that the truce has been established 
and that peace is made. We have provided in the treaty that all the 
Greeks are to swear to aid each other in preserving their freedom and 
autonomy, thinking that while we lived in all human expectation these 
would be protected, but that afterwards freedom would remain more 
certainly secure for all the Greeks if both they and the men in power 
are bound by oaths. For them to swear also to help to guard the terms 
of the treaty which we have made with each other, seems to us neither 
discreditable nor disadvantageous for the Greeks; therefore it seems to 
me best for you to take the oath which we have sent. In the future also 
we shall try to provide both for you and for the other Greeks whatever 
advantage we have in our power. It seemed best to me then to write 
you also about these matters and to send to you Acius to speak further 
on the subject. He brings you copies of the treaty which we have made 
and of the oath. Farewell. 


The peace concluded in 311 B. G. between Antigonus on the one side 
and the coalition of Gassander, Lysimachus, and Ptolemy, on the other, 
was a turning point of Hellenistic history. As a peace it was of short duration. 
War was resumed four years later with the freeing of Athens by Demetrius. 
But the character of the war had then changed. It had become a war between 
states, not a civil contest. In the treaties of 311 formal recognition was accorded 
the dismemberment of Alexander’s empire. ^ 

The fiction of its unity had long been maintained, though the actual 
break-up had begun immediately upon Alexander’s sudden death twelve 
years before. Perdiccas, the first regent,^ had tried to keep the empire together 
for his own ends. Then Antipater, the universally respected general of Philip II, 
had for two years maintained intact the inheritance of the royal family, 
and at his death, Polyperchon and especially Eumenes of Gardia had made 
a brilliant if losing fight in the same cause. Finally, for five years, Antigonus, 
an earlier champion of disunion, had been struggling against his former 


Cf. Beloch, Gr. Gesch., IV, 1, 133; Tarn, Cam. Anc. Hist., VI, 489. 
*) Cf. W. Schwahn, Klio, XXIV (1931), 320—328. 
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allies Lysimachus and Ptolemy to bring ail of Alexander’s conquests under 
his control. The former of these, ably assisted by Cassander in Macedonia, 
had checked Antigonus’ efforts in Greece and in Thrace, and Ptolemy’s 
victory at Gaza in 312 had enabled the fugitive satrap Seleucus to reestablish 
himself in Babylon. It need not be assumed that Antigonus with these reverses 
definitely relinquished the ambition of becoming Alexander’s successor; 
he resumed an aggressive policy soon after. He saw, however, that an immedi¬ 
ate execution of his plan was impossible. He needed a breathing space, and 
the price which he was forced to pay was a formal recognition of the status quo, 
an acknowledgement of the political independence of his three antagonists. 
This action had one result which may have been no more unforeseen by Anti¬ 
gonus than it was, according to Diodorus (19, 105), unwelcome to him. 
Cassander, his position now unchallenged in Macedonia, at once proceeded 
to put out of the way Roxane and the little Alexander IV, and with the 
extinction of the royal house all four diadochi began to act as independent 
sovereigns. 

Our knowledge of the peace of 311 is derived from two sources, the passage 
just cited in Diodorus and the present inscription. In neither is Seleucus 
mentioned, and the obvious conclusion is that he was not included. That 
was hard to believe. Would Ptolemy have deserted the man he had so materi¬ 
ally assisted, or would Antigonus have neglected to crush him when he was 
so deserted? Both improbabilities, against which Beloch^ protested so force¬ 
fully, are apparently now to be recognized as true. Otto discovered evidence 
in the Babylonian Chronicle ^ of war in the east after 311; Antigonus did try 
to crush Seleucus, but failed. And Momigliano has called attention to an 
important legal aspect of Seleucus’ position. The four contracting parties 
had each an extraordinary command, reflected in the language of Diodorus, 
Cassander was acknowledged OTpaTqyog, military governor, of Europe. Lysi¬ 
machus and Ptolemy were to be masters (xupisueiv) respectively over Thrace 
and Egypt. Antigonus was to be commander (dq)T]YeL 0 'flai) of all Asia. In 
the treaty, then, there were provided no changes in the regular bureaucracy 
to which belonged Seleucus as a provincial governor. The fact that he was 
in revolt did not affect his legal position. His case was not parallel to those of 
the others, and peace between himself and Antigonus called for separate 
negotiation. 

For Antigonus, the peace of 311 was a humiliation. He had attempted 
to win all of Alexander’s empire for himself, and had failed, being compelled 
to recognize the independence of his opponents. In view of this fact, the tone 
of the present letter is remarkable. It contains no hint of disappointment. 
Antigonus writes in the character of a finally triumphant champion of the 
Greeks, a part which he had formally assumed for himself three years before, 
and which he appears to have in fact conscientiously played.® He had nego¬ 
tiated for peace, he writes (11. 43/44), because the Greeks were burdened 
by the war. He accepted Cassander’s hard conditions (1. 13; i. e., the re- 

•) Op. cit,, 133 n. 1. 

*) S. Smith, Babylonian Historical Texts (1924), 124—149. Cf, W, Otto, SB bayer, Ak., 
1925, Sitzung am 7. Nov.; S. Smith, Rev. d'Assyr., XXII (1925), 191—197; E. Cavaignac, 
ibid., XXIII (1926), 7; Kaerst, op. cit., 58, 362. 

») Diodor., 19, 74/75. 
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cognition of his independence) because the Greeks were to be assured their 
freedom. This was the key-note of the peace as the letter presents it. On this 
ground the Greeks were asked to swear to aid in upholding it. So Antigonus, 
a shrewd politician as well as a brilliant general, utilized an unfavorable peace 
as a splendid stroke of propaganda. More than any other of the diadochi 
he realized the value of public opinion in the Greek cities, the source alike 
of mercenary troops and of war contributions. With its help he had nearly 
defeated Polyperchon and Cassander in Greece. With its help he might 
another time be successful. His proclamation, of which fate has preserved 
this copy at Scepsis, was intended to circulate throughout the Greek world 
and to lay the foundation for a second attempt at universal empire. 

The question of Antigonus’ sincerity has been much debated. As Munro 
observed, the promise of freedom and autonomy thus made was hardly 
consistent with the fact that only a few years later the people of Scepsis were 
compelled to abandon their city and to join the newly founded Antigonea 
Troas.® A more glaring case of inconsistency between promise and performance 
could not well be found, but it cannot have been exceptional, as the undoubt¬ 
edly compulsory synoecism of Teos and Lebedus ( 3 / 4 ) shows. Superficially 
the later policy of Antigonus seems a reversal of the earlier. But the picture 
may easily be overdrawn. Antigonus appears to have been instinctively 
a philhellene. He commanded the League troops in Alexander’s army, and 
as early as 334 he was brought into friendly relations with the new democracies 
of Asia Minor (SIG 278). But his policy, like that of Alexander which was 
his model, was one of enlightened expediency. In Greece, where he appeared 
as an enemy of freedom, Alexander had garrisoned the cities; so also did 
Antipater and afterwards Cassander and (in Thrace) Lysimachus. In Asia, 
Alexander had, in opposition to the Persian system of tyrants and phrurarchs, 
established democracies, and this was Antigonus’ inheritance. As a watch-* 
word, the “freedom of the Greeks” was as ancient as it was popular. Its 
adoption did not prevent Antigonus from subjecting the cities to systematic 
taxation,’ but apparently he himself was convinced that he followed it consist¬ 
ently as a policy (see on 3 , 89). As a policy, he felt free to modify it in what 
he considered his own and the cities’ best interest. 

Antigonus’ proclamation, in any case, was a splendid piece of propaganda. 
Its reception by the Greek world may have fallen somewhat short of that 
accorded the similar statement by Flamininus in 196, but the response of 
Scepsis at least was all that could have been wished. This was set forth in a 
decree, found in a mutilated condition at the same time that the royal letter 
was discovered {OGIS 6). In the lost first portion, apparently, the services 
of Antigonus were recounted at length. Then it was voted to praise him 
and to congratulate him on his achievements, to congratulate the Greeks 
on their prospective enjoyment of freedom and autonomy in peace forever, 
to establish for Antigonus a precinct, an altar, a cult statue, and a cult,® 
to crown him and his two sons with “crowns” of two hundred gold staters, 

') Strabo, 13, 1, 52. 

’) Cf the 8oijravT|M.aTa here, 11.44/45, and the qjoQoi oxXtiqoi at Miletus (see on 14 ,5/6). 

■) This constituted a divine cult; cf. Koehler, op, ciL, 1067; E, Kornemann, Klio, 
I (1901), 51—95. For the restoration ’Axhltoi in 1. 36 of this decree cf. C. Michel, Rev. 
Et. Gr., XXXII (1919), 388—392. 
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to celebrate games called Evangelia, and to send to the messenger Acius 
^evia of an amount not stated. The documents® were to be published, and 
the oaths taken. From Scepsis, then, Antigonus received what he desired 
from the Greek world generally, the worship which was the recognition 
of his suzerainty (see on 22 , 5/6) j money, and the pledge of support. 


3. For the thought cf. SIG 410, 11/12 (Erythrae, 274 B. C.), where the city 
officials are praised for having incurred 8ajt[dvT]i; jtQO?] EipfjvTiv oux oXiyT]?. 
The disposition of that money as of this is not stated, though undoubtedly some 
of it at least went into embassies; this was recognized by Dittenberger in his 
restoration here, Siairtopitct?. That word, however, like the less defensible 8iaW- 
aei? of Munro, makes the passage too specific and is also stylistically bad. A par¬ 
ticiple is needed, as Koehler saw, to balance ouYXWQO'CvTei;, which cannot in 
any case logically govern XQilM-ot'ta. The restoration apotrhiahiSovxeq gives the 
required sense, and fits the lacuna of ten letters, assuming that i as often occupies 
a space with another letter. 

5. This Demarchus may be the Lydian, son of Taron, who was after 306 
charged with guarding Phila, wife of Demetrius {SIG 333). He would then be 
like Aeschylus (cf. 1.48) in the service of Antigonus. The expression, ovvaTOOTeC- 
Xapev pexd AT]pdQX0n Aiox'^Xov, is probably to be explained by the assumption 
that Demarchus had previously been mentioned. I see no need of supposing, 
with Koehler and Dittenberger, that Demarchus had been sent to Antigonus 
from another general. This embassy, as probably others previously mentioned, 
would have been sent to Cassander. 

6—8. This conference took place in 313/2. Diodorus says of Antigonus 
simply (19,75,6): x^ 88 KaoadvSpo) ouveXficbv eig Xoyov? ustep etpqvTi; jtepl xov 
'EXXqojtovxov ajvgaxrog, ov 8uva[XEva)v auxdiv ou8apo5? oupqicovflaaL. 

It is idle to speculate as to whom Antigonus here blames for the failure of the 
conference, who were the mysterious xcoXuxai mentioned in 1. 7. Antigonus 
meant his readers to think perhaps of Ptolemy (as Hiinerwadel and Tarn), 
perhaps of persons at the court of Cassander (as Koehler and Dittenberger). 
The truth probably was that Antigonus’ terms were too severe. The period 
preceding the conference had been one of great successes for Antigonus in 
Ionia and Caria. The Aetolians and Boeotians had just sent to conclude an 
alliance with him.^® He would have been in no mood to make concessions. 

9/10. Unless we are to suppose, with Cavaignac, that the lapidary wrote 
here Ptolemy by mistake for Lysimachus, the meaning of the passage can only 
be that Ptolemy and Cassander had discussed together the question of a truce 
with Antigonus. Below, however, it is expressly stated that the truce was first 

*) These included xdg EJtiOToXdg rag nag’ 'Avtiyovov. Such plurals are often used 
where they are not literally appropriate ( 36 , 23; 70 , 15); cf. Wilhelm, Beitrdge, 297. 
Here, however, it is not impossible that Antigonus had sent to Scepsis a second, more 
personal, letter, which brought the city further news of jtEgl tfj? toiv 'EXXifivcov eiqtivti? 
xal adxovopiaQ xd jteaQayixEva {OGIS 6, 8/9). The decree directs below, 11. 39/40: dvaygd- 
opai Elg oxt)Xtiv xa-OdjcEQ ’Avxiyovog EcpEoxei^Ev, a provision which the present letter does 
not contain. I do not think that this is referred to, however, in the statement at the end 
of the present letter, 11. 69/70: ygdipai poi eSoxEi. 

'®) Diodor., 19, 75, 1—6. 
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arranged independently with Cassander (and Lysimachus), and that Ptolemy, 
thus isolated, petitioned later to be included. The former situation is much 
the more probable, and Antigonus may be suspected of coloring the facts to 
give force to his claim of sacrificing in the interest of the Greeks the opportun¬ 
ity of crushing Ptolemy when left alone. 

11. Prepelaus and Aristodemus were the envoys of Cassander. The former is 
well-known, having served Cassander in many civil and military undertak¬ 
ings.^^ The latter is otherwise unknown, but I do not think he is to be distingui¬ 
shed from the Aristodemus of 11. 47/48. It is not strange that a representative 
of Cassander assisted in the negotiations with Ptolemy. 

15. On iva tou see Introduction, p. Ixxxii. 

21. There is a fine personal touch in the expression Iqp* here and in 

line 56. Antigonus was 81 years old at Ipsus;^® he was now 71 and beginning to 
feel uncertain as to the future. 

27. Lysimachus is here mentioned for the first time. He had associated 
himself with Cassander in the negotiations, the mutual confidence of the two 
being notable in a period of distrust. 

32/33. The precise nature of this “ambition” which was relinquished by 
making a truce with Ptolemy is not clear. From the tone of the letter in general, 
any “ambition” should be to further the interests of the Greeks. Possibly 
Antigonus was thinking of “freeing” Ptolemaic cities in the Aegean and on the 
coasts of Asia Minor. In any case, since it is probable that the opportunity of 
attacking Ptolemy alone never really existed (cf. note on 11. 9/10), this passage 
must be considered largely rhetoric. 

39. Polyperchon had by this time become unimportant. He is mentioned as 
a signatory of the peace neither here nor in Diodorus, and he is brought in at 
this point, apparently, only to make complete the list of Antigonus’ opponents. 

41. The relationship between Antigonus and Ptolemy, to the best of our 
knowledge, was somewhat remote. The latter and Demetrius, Antigonus’ son, 
had married sisters, the daughters of Antipater. Hellenistic diplomacy, however, 
made much of relationship; see on 52 , 65. 

44/45. Under a Hellenistic prince, “free” Greek cities were expected to 
supply money (as tribute or as “crowns,” etc.) and the opportunity of recruit¬ 
ing mercenary soldiers. 

53—55. The “freedom of the Greeks” was actually a provision of the 
treaty; cf. Diodor., 19,105, 1: roug 8e ''BAAq-vas auTOvopous eivau It Is unneces¬ 
sary to point out that the oath asked of the Greeks would require them to support 
Antigonus in a new war if he could claim that the treaty had been violated. 

65. Here and below in line 69, only, Antigonus uses the singular (poi). In 
both cases it is an expression of his personal opinion. Like Seleucus I (5, 11, 
12, 18), Ziaelas ( 25 , 49), the Ptolemies ( 14 , 2; 30 , 10; 33 , 14, 22), and the 
Attalids, he distinguishes between himself as an individual and as the repre¬ 
sentative of a state. 


^®*) Dittenberger, following Wilcken, would interpret this Ptolemy as Polemaeus son 
of Demetrius, Antigonus’ brother, acting here in his uncle’s behalf. This is an attractive 
theory, but I should expect to sec a private person more exactly defined in this context. 

») Diodor., 19, 64, 3; 68, 5; 20, 102, 1; 103, 1 and 4; 107, 4; SIG 353 (Ephesus, 
302/1 B. C.), 4 and note 4; Bourguet, loc. cit. (Delphian proxeny inscription, about 287). 
**) Lucian, Macrob., 11. 
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The letter is not a special communication to Scepsis. Nothing, except the 
heading and the name of the envoy at the end, need have been changed before 
it could have been sent to any other Greek city. Undoubtedly copies of it were 
sent out widely; otherwise a town of the comparative insignificance of Scepsis 
would hardly have received one. It was intended to be read throughout the 
Greek world, and everywhere to win public opinion for Antigonus. As a state 
paper of the first importance, then, great care must have been taken with its 
form as with its content. Schubart, in his excellent analysis of its style {loc. cit.), 
has called attention to its irregularities of grammar, its repetitiousness, its flare 
for unusual words (xcoXvti]?, owopxEco, etc.), its dramatic vividness (lore onv, 
1. 51). It has clearly the personal stamp; cf. the colloquial use oftouTO, tanta, 
etc., throughout. If it was not the personal composition of Antigonus himself, it 
was undoubtedly written under his direction and subject to his correction. It is, 
however, far from being formless. The Greek public to which it was addressed 
valued and knew rhetorical composition, and would have rejected a document 
in which it was lacking (Introd., p. xlvi.). 

The letter is composed of a narrative and a request, the former consisting of 
two parts, contrasted chronologically. The description of Antigonus’ earlier 
efforts in behalf of Greek freedom is in part lost, but may have consisted of 
generalities leading up to the specific event, the conference on the Hellespont. 
Clauses are short and mainly paratactic, varied by the climactic akka re ov pixpct, 
xai xpiipotta. Antithetic are the two clauses of the last sentence, ecog 8e awtopo- 
^oyeiTO ... emoionpEfla, xal £i [xt) . .. eyivovTO, rote av mjvETe/lea'flTi. 

The second topic, the conclusion of the present peace, occupies the larger 
part of the document. It is itself divided into two sections, of which the shorter 
first one deals with Gassander. After two introductory genitive absolutes the 
argument against acceptance is put briefly, opwvTEg Tiva .. . EpycoSEOTEpa ovta. 
The argument for acceptance is first stated simply: ejcei to itegi wug "E^Xtivag 
onvcopoXoyElTO, dvayxaiov ojifAEfla elvai JtaQi8sTv iva ton rd oka owTEXEafliivai 
TTjV TaxioTqv; as an afterthought is expressed the regret that only rd oXa, the 
main issue, not ditavta, every detail, was won: ejceI Jtpo noklov y’ av £jtoir|od- 
pEfla djtavTO Sioixfjaai. The sentence continues with 8 id to and three infinitives 
and a second wipefla 8£Tv. Two of the reasons are commonplaces: ev 8e tcoi xpo- 
vi^Eiv EViOTE jtoXXd xal jtapdXoya cuppaivEiv, and [xqSE (xixpd xiv8uvsijaai td oXa 
fXT] SLOixTjflfjvai. The section ends with the hope that his OTOuSq may be ap¬ 
parent from the terms of the treaty. 

The second section describes the negotiations with Ptolemy. Like the other 
it opens with a genitive absolute and mention of Prepelaus, and then the 
statement that Ptolemy wished to be a party to the treaty. As before, first is 
put the case against agreement: qpEig 8e on pixpov psv Icopcopev to pETaSiSovai, 
etc., and after xal TanTa, two genitive absolutes. Then follow the reasons for 
acceding, introduced by on pqv dXXd, and consisting of three constructions, 
8id TO with an infinitive, 8id with a noun, and a participle introduced by 
d'pa 8e xai. The conclusion is stated simply, wipEOa xaXcog exeiv, and the section 
ends with three paratactic clauses (djtEOTEiXapEv ... jtaQEysvovTO ... 'qXflov), 
and the dramatic announcement, iote ow. 

The request is prefaced by an explanation in two parts. The first is the 
longer, y£yQd9a[XEv ... ■uTOXapPdvovTEg, and two less vivid future conditions, 
the second of which is interrupted by a genitive absolute. That deals with the 
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proposal that the Greeks should swear to stand together in defense of their 
freedom. The second is shorter, but important. To be sure, the freedom of the 
Greeks was an article of the treaty, but it was something more if they were 
to be asked to defend the other provisions of the treaty also. There follows the 
actual request, xaXwg Sq poi 8oxei s/eiv opooai, and the usual promise for the 
future, Jteipaoopeda, xtX. 

The letter closes with a brief introduction of the royal envoy who was to 
convey it to Scepsis. 


2. LETTER OF ANTIGONUS TO ERESUS, 
PERMITTING THE CITY TO ENFORCE ITS LAW AGAINST TYRANTS. 

ABOUT 306 B. C. [Squeeze] 

Two squared blocks of grey marble, found at Eresus, have preserved 
a collection of seven documents relating to tyrants who had held power 
in the city and to their descendants. One (B), 54 cm. high, 47 cm. wide, 
and 21.5 cm. thick, was found by H, Kiepert in the Church of Christ. 
The other (A), 65 cm. high, 48 cm. wide, and 23 cm. thick, was seen by 
Newton in the Church of the Holy Virgin and later by Conze in the 
Church of St. Irene. Both are now preserved in the local Greek school; 
squeezes are in the collection of the Berlin Academy. The former block 
is inscribed only on its right return (b); the latter, marked by its greater 
width and thickness as the lower, is inscribed on the face (a), the right 
return (c), and the back (d). The letter of Antigonus occupies part of 
c and d; the upper part of the latter surface is badly worn. 

The script is arranged cn:oiXTi86v, with the letters controlled by ruled 
squares. There is some crowding at the ends of lines. Letters (Introd., 
Ill, 1 A), with small apices, are from 10 to 12 mm. in height; 0 , 0 , and 
Q are smaller (6—8 mm.). The interlinear interval is 4—5 mm. 

Editions: A. Conze, Reisen auf der Insel Lesbos (1865), and PI. XH (a, c, d) 
[H. Sauppe, Gott. Gel. Nachr,, 1863, 359—364; Commentatio de duabus Inscr. 
Lesb. (1870), 8—30; A. KirchoffinDroysen,II, 2 (1878), 363—373; 
P. Cauer, Delectus Inscr. Gr. (1883), 430; E. L. Hicks, Gr. Hist. Inscr. (1883), 125; 
F. Bechtel in Collitz, Samm. gr. Dialektinschr., I (1884), 281; O. Hoffmann, Gr. 
Dialekte, II (1893), 119; R. Dareste, B. Haussoullier, T. Reinach, Rec. des Inscr. 
Jurid. Gr., 2me Ser. (1898), no. 27, pp. 161—177] W. R. Paton, IG XH, 
2 (1899), 526 [C. Michel, Rec. d^Inscr. Gr., 358; W, Dittenberger, OGIS 8; 
F. Schroeter, De Regum Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), 2]. 

Commentary: J. Windel, De Oratione quae est inter Demosthenicas decima 
septima (Diss. Gottingen, 1881), 21—25; P. Ghione, Mem. Acc. Torino, LV 
(1905), 94 n. 1; W. W. Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas (1913), 284; E. Meyer, Grenzen 
der hell. Staaten (1925), 22; W. W. Tarn, Cam. Anc. Hist., VI (1927), 490. 
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c npotavi? MeXi8(O0O5. 
BacriXeif? ’Avriyovo? 
’Eqsoiwv tfii povXfji 
xal Toil 8ri(T0)i xaiQsiv* 

5 niapeyevovTO Jtgbg 

[jia? 01 jtaQ’ ■fifidiv n:QE[o-] 
Pen; xal 5 i 8 XeyovT[o,] 

<pd(X£VOl TOV SfjlTOV 
xo}Aiad[xevov rriv stap’ [-n-] 


10 {Aoiv EJtKTToXiiv, T^v ey^fct-] 
ilwc[>iev VTtBQ rwv ’Aycovwt- 

ItOU Vldiv, IpTjipiOfid TE Jt[o-] 
Tjjoaadai, o dvEyvcoaa[v] 
;^}iT]r, wai avrovg dTte- 
15 loraXxevai tjd; re [xql-] 
oei; Tcov 8i)iaaTT|Qio)v] 
IfiqpaviovvTa;- 


d [.....]IIMO.HKA[ 
OIZ[...]''.NAI\[.. 

Tt)y[x]av[ovT. 


. ..]\I.niTH[.] 

N ’AXE^dv[8Q0)i ev-] 
eppO)(T['&E.] 


c 15—17, tde TE, xt?!.., W; A22E, Paton. Only the upper part of the letters is pre¬ 
served, and the second 2 may be a T. I cannot understand a present infinitive here, 
tdaoEiv or, as Paton, repdocreiv, d. The traces as given by Paton; on the squeeze, 
nothing is visible on the left, and on the right, in 1, 1, only the III and H. Dittenberger: 

8]fjpo[v] xap,-]ai [e]jii tfi[i —-] oiE.vai — -—■ —- v ’AX8|dv[8Q(oi, 

8v]toY[x]dv[ovTe?, 


When Melidorus was prytanis. King Antigonus to the council and 
the people of Eresus, greeting. Your envoys came to us and spoke, saying 
that your people, on receipt of the letter which we wrote on behalf of 
the sons of Agonippus, had passed a decree, which they read to us, 
and had sent them [to make clear the decisions of the courts. 

... on appeal to Alexander ... Farewell. 


The collection of documents to which this letter belongs {OGIS 8) is a body 
of precedent, decisions of special tribunals, decrees of the assembly, and royal 
ordinances, on the basis of which the city of Eresus maintained its law concern¬ 
ing tyrants, which provided death for them and perpetual exile for their 
descendants. Although fragmentary, the main lines of the text are clear. 

During the second quarter of the fourth century, Eresus as a member of the 
second Athenian League enjoyed a democratic constitution. On the disso¬ 
lution of the League after the Social War of 357—355 B. C., the city appears to 
have fallen under the control of tyrants supported by the Persians, among 
them Apollodorus, Hermon, and Heraeus {OGIS 8, VII, 135—137). The 
campaign of Alexander found Eresus in the hands of the brothers Agonippus 
and Eurysilaus, who were like the other tyrants in Asia Minor expelled. In the 
following year, when Memnon of Rhodes with the Persian fleet won all of 
Lesbos except Mytilene, they recovered their power under such conditions of 
violence (I, 1—5) that their subsequent rule'appears to have been short; they 
fell undoubtedly with the withdrawal of Persian support after the death of 
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Memnon.^ Some years later, probably after the edict ordering the reinstate¬ 
ment of exiles (324 B. C.), they appealed to Alexander to compel the city to 
readmit them. His reply was the Siaypaqji^ several times mentioned (II, 35; VII, 
127, 142), permitting the city itself to pass judgement on them. Later, the 
children of earlier tyrants applied to him similarly for reinstatement; then 
also he refused to interfere, and wrote to Eresus that the city should decide the 
question for itself (VII, 135—140). The agitation continued, however. Philip 
Arrhidaeus was obliged to issue a confirmation of Alexander’s policy (V), and 
in the present case, Antigonus had interceded in behalf of the sons of Agonippus, 
only with this letter to yield to the city’s representations and to permit the law 
to stand. 

The occasion of this transaction cannot certainly be determined. It was 
subsequent to Demetrius’ victory at Salamis in 306, for Antigonus uses the 
royal title, and only the master of the Aegean would have been asked to inter¬ 
fere in the politics of an island city. Probably it was soon after the battle, for 
a new ruler had always to confirm or to supplant the policy of a predecessor. 
In any case, Antigonus here consistently followed his declared policy (pp, 7 f) 
of permitting the Greek cities to enjoy liberty and autonomy. 


c) 1. Similar headings are often added by the publishing official. The 

rescript of Philip Arrhidaeus (OGIS 8, V) is headed, and the letter of 

the unknown Antiochus (70), ’EjtiaToXT) ’Avtioxou paaiXecog; cf. also 17. A more 
circumstantial heading, including as here the date, is prefixed to 5; cf. also 75. 

16/17. The courts would be those which sat upon Agonippus {OGIS 8, 1), 
Eurysilaus (III), the children of Apollodorus and his brothers (VII, 141), etc. 
The antithesis to tog re xpiasig would be the SiayQuqiai of Alexander and perhaps 
of Philip, 

d) If all of the traces reported by Paton in this fragment are genuine, 
reading and restoration should not be impossible. Judging by the conditions 
of the squeeze, however, the traces must have been rather indistinct, and it 
is certain that they do not readily yield a sensible text. The subject of the 
passage is shown by 11. 2/3; mention of petitions (notice the present tense of 
the verb) to Alexander would occur only in a grant confirming their provisions. 
Possibly the first line was somewhat as follows: [iva xiigio? xoioujTcov 6 8]fjpo[(;] 
f|i xa['&(a? •. •], with the purpose clause dependent on a statement that the 
city’s request was granted. 


The letter is well written but not rhetorical, an administrative note in which 
the customary courtesies of the chancery are reduced to a minimum. The 
names of the envoys are omitted, a neglect almost without parallel in royal 
correspondence. Phrases are very short: a:apEy^ 0 VT 0 itgog f|[xd 5 , ot jrap’ niittiv 
Jtpeapeii;, xal Sie^eyovro, qpdpevoi tov Sfjpov, xopiodpevov tt)v kmo - 

ToAriv. There are only two antitheses (the second is supplied), both short: 
i[)q(piapd re, xal autou?; [rjd? re [xpiaei?], [xal to? Siaypacpd?]. 


‘) According to the writer of Demosthenes, 17, 7, they were expelled by Alexander, 
but the reference may as well be to the first as to the second expulsion. 
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3/4. TWO LETTERS OF ANTIGONUS TO TEOS, 
REGULATING THE SYNOECISM WITH LEBEDUS. 

ABOUT 303 B. C. 

The stele, incomplete above and on the right, which contained these 
documents was found by LeBas in the Turkish cemetary north-north¬ 
east of Sivrihissar, the village standing on the site of Teos. The text is 
based on his copy and squeeze (of 11. 1—32). By 1898 the stone had 
disappeared.^ 

The paleography of the inscription was not reported. Letters, 1 cm. 
in height, were unevenly spaced, and the lines as restored vary from 
53 to 76 letters in length. 

Editions: P. LeBas, W. H. Waddington, Asie Mineure, III (1870), 86 
[E. L. Hicks, Gr. Hist. Inscr., (1882), 149; W. Feldmann, Dissert. Argent.^ IX 
(1885), 106—156; C. Michel, Rec. d’Inscr. Gr., 34; W. Dittenberger, SIG^ 177; 
SIG^ 344 (Hiller); F. Schroeter, De Regum Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), 3/4]. 

Commentary: E. Egger, Etudes Historiques sur les Traites Publics (1866), 
75 f; C. Scheffler, De Rebus Teiorum (Diss. Leipzig, 1882), 25—27, 61, 65; 
E. E. Sonne, De Arbitris Externis (Diss. Gottingen, 1888), 51; T. Lenschau, 
Leipziger Studien, XII (1890), 182—184; E, Szanto, Gr. Biirgerrecht (1892), 
108 f; B. Niese, Gr. und maked. Staaten, I (1893), 311; H. F. Hitzig, Das gr. 
Pfandrecht (1895), 19; E. Ziebarth, Wochenschr. fur klass. Phil., XII (1895), 
283 f; U. Koehler, SB Ak. Berlin, 1898, 838—842; R. Herzog, Koiscke Forsch. 
undFunde (1899), 204 n. 3; W. Hiinerwadel, KonigLysimachus (1900), 111—114; 
B. Haussoullier, Rev. de Phil., XXIV (1900), 263; G. B. Possenti, II Re Lisi- 
maco di Tracia (1901), 164; E. R. Bevan, House of Seleucus (1902), I, 114 f; 
B. Haussoullier, Milet et le Didymeion (1902), 23 f; P. Ghione, Mem. Acc. Torino, 
LV (1905), 91, 93 f, 104, 106; H. Francotte, Melanges Nicole (1905), 135—148; 
A. Beitrage zur gr. Inschriftenkunde (1909), 21; M. RostovtzefF,, TJom. 

Kolonat (Arch. fUr Papyr., Beiheft I, 1910), 246 f, 264 n. 1; A. Raeder, UArbitrage 
International chez les Hellenes (1912), 65 f; Graeca Halensis, Dikaiomata (1913), 
42 f; A. Bouche-Leclercq, Sileucides (1913/14), 25, 461, 520 f; F. Pringsheim, 
Kaufmit fremdem Geld (1916), 29 f; B. Haussoullier, Traite entre Delphes et Pellana 
(Bibl. de VEcole des Hautes Etudes, Sciences Hist, et Phil., 222, 1917), 102—105; 
J. Partsch, Festschrift Lenel (1921), 87; G. Corradi, Riv. di Fil., L (1922), 23 n. 
1; E. Weiss, Gr. Privatrecht, I (1923), 130 f, 344 n, 325; E. Ziebarth, J^eitschr. 
fur Numismatik, XXXIV (1924), 358; P. Jouguet, LTmperialisme Macidonien 
(1926), 405 f; J. Kaerst, Hellenismus, II (1926), 352—354; W. W. Tarn, Cam. 
Anc. Hist., VI (1927), 491; V. Tscherikower, Hell. Stadtegriindungen (Philologus, 
Suppl. XIX, 1, 1927), 119, 157, 194, 197; V. Ehrenberg, Hermes, LXV (1930), 
341, 351; U. Kahrstedt, P. W. K., R. E., 2te R., 8 (1932), 1442 f, s. v. 
Synoikismos. 


») W. Judeich, SB Ak. Berlin, 1898, 545. 
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§1.[-] nTEHE [ — 

[,.ooTic 8’ av] eig to Ilavicoviov djtotnrefWilTat, wtojpts'&a Selv 

[jtpdlat lactvTa td] 


[y-o]ivd Tov loov xQOvov, axT]vouv 8e toCtov xal JtavrjYupct^eiv iretd Toiv 

jrap’ [vixcov dTOOToXfie-] 

vft)v xai xaA.8ladai Trjiov. 

§ 2. d)i6(T8'&a 8e 8siv xal oixojtsSov IxdaTwi 
Toiiv A[8 Pe8icov 8o'8fivai] 

5 jcap’ '8|xt'v 100V d>i av xataXirerji ev A8j3s8oJi. scog 8’dv oixo8o|Ti]0a)VTai, 

[d'Tcaot 8oOf)vai] 

[ojixiag TOig A8Pe8LOig d^iLO'di, Idv p.8v 8ia[X8VT]i i] vutdpxovoa jtoXig, 

TO t[p[tov [TSQog tc 5 v] 

^jca^xovodiv oixidtv, Mv 88 8ei xaTaoxarcTeiv ti'^v VTidg^ovaav jcdXiv, 

[xaTa?i.8 wp^lfiva i] 

[[X8]V Tcov '6jta0xoi!0d)v Tag ■^|TL08[ag, tootcov 8s to tqitov (leQog 8o8T)[vai 

Toig A8p88ioig, Td] 

[8]8 8do [Tegr] sxeiv oirag* mv 88 [lEQog ti Trig jtoXetog xaTaoxdjtr}-|Tai, 

[xal ixaval d)oiv at xaTa-] 

10 ^lEiJtdjLiEvai 8e|a0'f>ai xal 'Oj.idg xal Tovg AEl3e8loug, So’Ofjvat Tolg A8P[88ioig 

TodTMv to] 

[tqJitov [x8Qog‘ sdv 8 e at xaTaA,Ei,jt6fi8vai [tt) txaval d)Oi 8e|a0tlai vjidg 

[te xal Tovg As|3e8iovg, ot-j 

[xijag xaTaXeiq)'&i]vai tcov fiEXXoDacov xaraoxdjivEa&ai rag txavd[g, otov 

8 e 0ovTeX80tlco0iv] 

[ixjaval otxiai ev Tfji [xjaTaoxevagojxevi^ : 7 t 6 XEi, xaTaaxdipai Tdg olxiag 

Td[g xaTaXEijrofXEvag, 6-] 

[oai] av E^o) TtutToioi Ti]g : 7 i£ 0 iPaAAofxevTig ;nc6X£0)g. otxo8o|T[8iv 8e Todg 

AEpE8iO'og] 

15 [jtdvjTag Td oix6:rt88a £[v] eteoiv tqioIv ei 8e 8'i]i,i6aia Eivai Td 

[oixojtESa. (oi6|i.E'da 8£] 

Selv xal TaoTEyag twv oixicov djtoSo’&fjvai Toig AEpE8ioig, [o:TO)g Taxiora 

xaTaoxEDCt-] 

[^cojvTai at otxiai, [ev ETEjoiv TECoapoiv x:96g [lEQog IxoiaToo IvifavTOv. 

§ 3. (oid^AEda] 

[8e] 8eiv xal Td:Tov djtodEix'lHjvai, Totg A£| 3 £ 8 ioig ov UdipODOi To[xig 

vEXQodg. 

§ 4 . oca be eig Tdxovg] 

[6](fi8l(X)£i 1^ A 8 ( 3 £ 8 io)v TcdXig, Tawa Siop'^codfivai ex tcov xoivfcov repooddcov 

xaT’ EviaxJTdv.] 

20 [Td] ds SdcvEia Tax'Ta Eig ti]v x)|XET8Qav jtdXiv, ostcog ot A£P[£8ioi diq)£iJi.ov, 

rcapaXapEiv.] 

§ 5. xal O0OI 8 e jtpdlEvoi Eioi TT]g Ae^eSicov jid^Ecog I] £X)£9YET[ai i] jcoXiteL] 

[av] x] d'Alrjv Tivd dcoQsdv x) ti|xx']v exoooiv icagd tcov A£| 3 £ 8 i(ov, T[d ax*Td 

E/Eiv xal ^tap’] 

['u]|xlv, xal dvayQaqjiivai TOVTOvg otcoo xal ot oixETEpoi jT9d^Ev(o)i [xal 

EVEQY^Tai Eialv dva-] 
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[Y£]YQOI[X|^8VOI, EV EViaVTojl. 

§ 6. td 6 e EY>cAii(xaTa ml td av|j-p6Xaia [td 
xijtdQxovTa em-J 

25 [tejQOig, atiToi); itpo? aiiToijg diaXu'lHivai i] SiaxQi'dfjvai x[aTd Tot'c 

exaTEQCDv] 

[vjopioui; xal to Jtag’ i^fxcov 8idY0ajT[.ia Uv Svoiv etectl dtp’ ov d[v to 

8idYQCtp.p,a ? 3tpo-] 

[T[8'0Tii. ooa §8 eoTiv ('0[Tiv) jtQo? TOT'? AepeSiovg i] T0T5 Ae^sSiou; 3 t[q6s 

TifAdg, toeIv dfxqjOTE-] 

[pjoiig awdi^xi^v, Y0d^|)ao'dai 8 e Tr]v (Tuv{hixT]v, xal d'v ti dvTd[8YT)Tai 

jtQog TTiv] 

[a]w9i]xriv, ejcixpi-di^vai ev tt^i £xx?i 1 ]tcoi <ev) 8|ajii]vo)i’ £xxXt]tov [Se jtoXiv 

YevEO'dai, xa-] 

30 [^Id] dfAqpoTEQOt (yuva)[xoA,6YT]oa'v, Mit\jXt]vt)v . Td [rev ow dT^a 

vn:[oXauPdvo[X£v EJtl ToiooToig] 

[Y]Qdq5£iv Tovg ouvOr^xoYQdqjoui; 01? d'v jtote Y^coaxcoaiv ejteI [Se 

TooaiJTa TO jrXfj'dos d-] 

xodofAEv Eivai Td avval^dYfraTa xal Td EYxAtifiaTa wote, dv Ttoi [v6|a.oji 

Siaxpi-dfii 8 id :tav-] 

TO? ToU y^Qovov, p,iY&Eva dv 8vvaa'&ai vjtofXETvai — xal Ydp £CO? to[v8e 

OT) 8 oX£T JtQOXOJETlV El~] 

XrjqpEvai TaljTa {d'ltEp} oxids at auv['&fix]ai mjVTETEXEO'dai 8id to i[x KoXA-oi) 

d8ixaaTa] 

35 ELvai ■ufTiv Td owaXXdYfAaTa — xal dv jtQoart'&covTai 01 Toxoi jta[Q’ 

EXaOTOV ETO?, [xirdEvl] 

[81'uvaTdv Eivai dn:oT£Taai. oi6|jiE^a 8 e 8eiv, d^i |X£V exovte? djto[TEioi(jooiv 

c 9 / y 

01 OipEl-J 

[^o]vTe?, YpdcpEiv TOO? ow'OrixoYpdqpov? jit] itXEiov 8i7tXaoiou djto8[oi)vai 

Toii 

dv 8 e eI? 8 ixt]v £A,'&( 6 )vte? oipedcoai, TQutXdoiov. 

§ 7. OTttV 8£ aW0T]x[T| 
EnixvQW'dfji, Y9“~] 

ii>a0'9'ai Tdg 8Cxa? xal EYSixdoao^ai tv EviauTcoi. 6001 8’ dv [xi] YQdai»tov[Tai 

T] £Y8lxd0{DV-] 

40 [Ta]i EV Tail XQOvcoi, 8ixtt»v o-oocov, fiT]XETi Eivai YQdipao^ai 

p,T]8’ [EY8ixd0a0^ai. sdv 8 e] 

[ti]? TCOV OfiETEQClOV TOOV Ae|3e8iO>V [XT] EJtl8T]p']t EV Tai? JtpO'&£0[Xiai?, 

£^[e 0 to) tov djto8Ti|xo'DvTa] 

[jt9]o0xaXE0a0&ai djto ToiS d^xsioo xal dito Tfj? oixia?, 8TiA.oi5vTa Td>i 

[d'QXOVTl- ] 

T) EVaVTlOV xXtiTOQCOV 8'u[o] dil6[x]pEC0V. 

§ 8. El? 8£ TO A,oijt6v xal 8i86vai 
[xaC Xa[,ipdvEtv 8ixa? xaTd vo-j 
jxov? 00? dv 'UTOXap.pdvoiTE 10OD? dfiipoTspoi? Eivai. d[;to8Ei|ai 8£ 

EXaTEQOV?] 

45 vo[xoY9dq)ov? tqei? p,T| vemteqov? etcov TE00£pdxovTa [dvra? dvEQi'dEV-] 
[t]O 0?’ 01 8 e aiQSllEVTE? OfAOodvTCOV YpdxpElV v6j.lOD? 00? d[v vopiocooiv psX-j 
TiaTO0? Eivai xal ovvoiOEiv tt^i jto^vEI. OTav 81 6p.60Ciooiv, [YQaij;dvTcov 00? 

s\ e / 1 

av iiY^I") 
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[ocojvrai laotjg dfiqjOTEQOi? soEO'&ai xal eveyHctvTwv evTofg e|a[irJvov 

elvai § 8 ] 

[x]al dXXcoi Tcoi PovXofAEVCOi ypdipavTi v6|iov laqjE^Eiv* iwv 8 e 

[eioevex'&evtmv oaa] 

60 HEV av 8^ o^ioXoyovfAevoDv 6 SfjfAO? E:n:ixvQc6(n|i, xQdor'dai to'u[toi?, ooa 8e 

dvTiXEyo-] 

jiEva f|i, dvajt8(icp'&f)vai Jtpog 'HM'®?) ojtojg t] axiroi E3tiK0iva)fi8v [t] jtoXiv 

djto88i|co-] 

[|Li]ev Tr|v eniixpivovaav • dvax:£0,\j;ai Se xai roiig aDvo[AoXoyT]'&Ev[Tag vojxoxjg, 

xai 8ia-] 

aaq 3 £Tv Toijg te twv vofioypdqpcov EiaEVEX'^Evrag xai toug ['ujt’ dXXoov 

y 0 aq)EVTag,] 

[ojtcojg Mv Tiveg q)aivo>vTai jxr) xa P£XTL0Ta vo(Aoy0aq)O'uvT8g dXX’ 

[dvEJtirr]8Eia, avtoig] 

55 E3riTijx(j50,£v xal ^TjuicofXEV TaijTa 8e owreXsoai ev EViauxcoi. [ecog 8’ dv 

01 cn5jA:n:av-] 

[tfijg vopioi owTEA-Eodcooiv, 01 0 ,ev n:a 0 ’ "ujAdiv wlovto 8 £Tv xoig Jtap’ ■ufiiv 

[vo^ioig xQdodai, oi 8 e ita^d] 

[t](5v A£p 88 icov f||iow £| ETEpag tivog ito^Ecog [AEtajcEp.ij^afXEVovg [xQdadaf 

ItoI 88 8ixai-] 

oTEQov 'ouo^ajiPdvojJiev elvai £| alh\g stoXecog 0,eTajt4nxlKxo'9^[ai vofxoug, 

XEXevoavteg fXEV dfx-] 

(poTspoug Xeyeiv ex reoiag xioXewg Po'uXovtai x 0 dcr' 9 ^«L vofxoig, ovvo- 

[[xoXoyriodvTcov 88] 

60 [djuqpoTeQov wore toTg Kmicov vofioig xQ'HO'&ai, Ex:ixEX 0 ixa[i 8 v, roug [8e 

Kcoioug xraQexaXeaa-] 

[fxjEv jtQog Tovg vofxoog ojtcog 8tooiv vixlv lyyQd'ipao'&ai. oiojxeda be [Seiv 

djto88ix^-] 

vai T 0 EXg dvSpag exj'Bijg oxav ['^] dn: 6 x[ 0 i]aig dvayvcoa'9T]i, xal d;fEoax[aXTivai 

eg Ktov ev 'HIae-] 

[ 9 a] ig xQialv exypatpaodai xoiig vojAOug, xovg Se dx:ooxaXevxag e[jt]a- 

[vEVEyxEiv xovg vd-j 

(xovg locppayiofievovg xfji Kooiov (j(p0ayT8i ev iqf.ieQaig x0i[dxovxa* 

EJtavevex^Ev-] 

65 [xfojv 8e xtov v6[ia)v d7to8et|ai xdpxela ondg xe xal xoxig A£PE[8Cot}g ev 

-^jiEQaig] 


88xa. 

§ 9, ocroi 8e xexoQTjyr^xao'iv t] xExpiTjQaQxilKaoiv d'XXr]v [XTjxovpyiov 

jcap’ Exa-j —■ 

xEpoig XeXiixovQyi^xaoiv, xodxovg oiofieda 88iv jitixexi xfji [avrfii Xrixotipyiai 

IvEXEO^ai. f||i-] 

[o]vv 8e 01 Jtapd xwv AePeSicov xal xQOvov xivd aoxovg dcpedrjvai [xo 5 v 

XT)xou0yic5v EV roi] 

owoixi^ovxai’ ■^nEig 8e oiojAeda Seov, ap, jaev v^AEig Jtdvxeg jie[vrix£ Iv 

xfji jtaX-j 

70 aidi, dxeXEtg eivai xovg AEpE8iovg xcov XTjxoDgyicov I'xt) xpia' e[dv be 

xiveg 'UfAtov] 

{AExoixi^tovxai 8ig xt)v x>E0a6vT]0Ov, xal xodxoug dxeXeTg Eivai xov [avxov 

Xpdvov, oocov] 
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75 


80 


[8’ av at] oixia(i) ^it) jie'&aiQcovrai (?), to'utov? Xt)tovqy£w. 

§ 10. eqpaaav 
8e ot jtaQd tcov A[e|3e8icn)V 8eiv eg oi-] 
[xjow irtaQtt'&eaiv liaiQeio'&ai djto twv ngoaobcav xQijaoijg T£TQaxoai[oD5 

xal xi^iov?,] 

[o)o]t£ t 6 |x PovX 6 ^i£vov Xa^ovTa to towo £15 vjtbOrixriv [£iadYeiv 

aiTOV £1?] 

[rrijn 3toi)[X]Eiv tov Eviaotov 6:n[OTav PovXT]Tai, oxav 8 e 6 e[vi.avT6g 

T£X£OTrj<Tr]i, d-j 

[at]o8i8oa'&ai to xQi^O’iov Tfji jtoA,£i avTO xal too? toxov? Iq)’ o[i? dv 

Xd^Tju d>v dlioTJVTCDv dXXco? te ow-j 

Tcx^ai fiird? xal vw tovto Ywea^ai, ojtwg OJtdpx'ni oi[too jtXfj'G'o? txavov 

£V Tfjl JtO-] 

[X]£i — oti yag jtOEiv oiide txavov — wiovto SeIv xal ot jtaQ* ofiAoiv 

TavTo Ysveodai, f||iouv Se] 

xal TO xQi^o^iov jiXeTov oovTaxOfivai, IjteiSr] 6 oruvoix[iafi6? O'ltVTEXEXTai 

xal jtXEO-] 

[vjeg Yi'''eo'0^e Tawo IX'&fojvxE?. 'qixEi? 8 e jtqoteqov jxev o'u[x EpooXojxE'&a 

[i'qSEixidi :n:6-] 

Xei 8(8oo'&ai xd aiTTiY'n*’'^'® [at] 8 e oitoo YlvEO'&ai n:aQd'&e[aiv, oii 'flEXovxEg 

tag] 

[jtJoXEig Eig Tai5Ta dvaXioxEiv xQ^l^ccTa (roxvd oox dvaYxata [ovxa, 

ElSooXojXEOa 8 e] 


[ojoSE vu[i TiOEiv Toijxo, jt^Tjoiov oooTjg rfjg q)OQoXoYOO|AE[vT)g x^Qt*? oiaxe 

Idv X0^M 

[Y]iVT|Tai aiTOO, EoxeQwg oioixE-da Eivai ^AExaitEHJtEa'&ai ex [xaoxTig oitoa-] 

85 [o]v dv Tig PooXqxai. EoitooSct^opiEV 8 e t»3tEp TOTJToiv taig [jcoXeoiv 

pOuXofXEVOl oov-] 

[EjvEYXEiv, ItieI oti ye i8iai ex totI ;n:pdY[AaTog 00 ^^ 

Yivoooxete] 

['ujfi.Eig xul ot dXXoi Jtdvxsg, dXXd (ruvTdoao|X£v taxiTa 0£[topo'ijvT£g ojtcog 

tov O-J 

[tpjEiXooaiv at jioXEig IXso-dEpai Y^vcovTai. vO[ii^ov[T£g y«P 'Ojtdg to y^ 

Ecp’ ■qjAiv] 

Eivai xdXXa IXEodEpoog xal aoTOvofioog jtEJtoiT|xev[ai, Eq^povTi^OfTEv 

OiTtOOg TOO-] 

90 [T]tov ejii^eXeiccv Tiva ^roit&tiE'&a, I'va djtoSodfji ttjv Tax{ax[y\v. ejteI Se 

oo|a.(]p£povTa qpai-] 

VEXai xd TtEpl TT)V Jtapd'O'EOlV too OITOO, (MOTE U^Oev 8La[XlTOlV o 8ixaiov 

|i,EV, TtOl] 

8e 8q|i,oJi ao[X(pEQov eotiv, oid^Eda 8 eiv YtvEodai Td[g otapa^EOEig too oi-] 

TOO (SojtEQ ot TtpEO^Eig Twv AePeSicov e'Xeyov, o;roXa(x[pdvovTEg xp7;at-] 

[o]v 8i8ooOai Etg ojTO'OVjxTjv to xctv xO^ooog x'^io'bfs xal TETpaxooioog, 

§ 11. TCOV 8e oiTtov] 

95 xal etoaYCOYV e^aYtOYTlv otdvTcov d:jto8£iX'9Tjva[i ev TTji oxodi Trjg dYO-] 

Q(5g, ontog Idv tioi jtrj XooiTEXfii xardYOooiv Eig tt)v dfYOpdv djro TaoTr|g 

JtOlElO-] 

Oai TT|V l^aYCOYqv, lloooia fji deioiv Td teXt] exI twv [ev Tfji oYopdi 

oxoSei-] 
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jC&evTcov s^aysiv. ooai 8’ av xto^iat ejtavlia waiv e|[co Tfj? jtoXeo)?] 

[vjxjwv, vo(xt^ 0 [i.ev 8eiv rtQOffaqpOQiO'O^vai exctarcoi £YYQ[a\i)ai [isv ojtocroDg 

av xaQ-] 

100 [jtoi)]? llctYeiv PovXr|Tai areo trj? dYQOixta?, gjtaYYei^ccv[ta 88 toil 

aYOQavopicoi xal rd] 

[tjeXri 8iOQ^a)odjiEvov E|dY£i.v. 

§ 12. f||iovv 8e 01 :7taQ’ ■uficov [xal oi jta^d 
Tcov Aepe-] 

8tcov xal avSgag djco88iX‘9^vai jrag"’ exateQoiv tgeT?, oiTiv[&; si tiva In 

jtagaXeXeiJt-] 

Tai TCOV ovjiqpepovTcov ei? tov (rwoixio(x6v [^(iTv oov 

CpEQOVTCOS 8o-] 

[xe]T EXELV d3ro8Eix'Ofivat too? dv8ga? iv ■qjxEgai? Tgidxovtfa dcp’ fjg av 

djtOXQl-] 

105 [o]i? dvaYvcocrdfii. too? 8e algs'&EVTa? YPCc^ct'' 3tagaX£l8[ifi.^iEva ocp’ 

TCOV 8e {tcov 81} YQClfpEVTCOV TOO? [XEV OJt’ dfiCpOTEgCOV OOV01ll[olOY'n'&€VTa? 

xogioo? El-] 

[v]ai, Ta 8 e avTi^EyoiiEva dvajtEficp'Ofjvai Ecp’ 'HfAd? ev d'^^rji 8i|i,[Tivcoi, 

o:jtco? djicpoTegcov d-j 

xoooavTE? EJtix0ivco(XEv xaddv oTOXa|xpdvcofiev d}Acpo[TEgoi? cro[icp£gEiv.] 


The text, unless otherwise noted, is that of SIG*. 2/3. dbtEOtaXfiEjvcov, Robert; 
d.q)ixoiie]v(ov, ed. 19. EIAEI, stone. 21/22. t] TO^iTEiav, Robert (Bull. Con. Hell., LII, 
1928, 167 n. 3); dvaYeYoa|Afievoi, Dittenberger. 23. EN0I, stone. 27. vfiiv, suppli^ by 
Feldmann. 29. ev, supplied by Hiller. 34, oJtEQ, bracket^ by Dittenberger. d8iy.acrTa, 
Robert (Bull. Con. Hell., L, 1926, 472 n. 3); niageXxopeva, Dittenberger. 38. ©QN, 
stone. 71/72. ocnov, xt?.., Feldmann; [octoi 5’ Sv td] oixia pEHaiocovrai, Hiller. Per¬ 
haps <xa)daiQfflVTai. 81. od ■de^ovreg, W; ovx ecovreg, ed. 107. 8 l;i[iiv«)i], W; 8ip[Tivvca], 
ed. See Appendix, s. v. 108. xa#dv (= xa^d dv), JV; xad’ &v, ed. 


§ 1. [. . . whoever] is sent to the Panionium, we thought it best that 
he should [perform all the] common ceremonies for an equal period 
and should bivouac and attend the festival with [your envoys] and be 
called Tean, 

§ 2. We thought it best that a building lot [be given] to each of the 
[Lebedians] in your city equal to that which he leaves in Lebedus. Until 
the new houses are built, houses [are to be furnished to all] the Lebe¬ 
dians without charge: if the present city remains, one-[third of the] 
existing houses; if it is necessary to tear down the present city, half of 
the existing houses [are to be left], and of these one-third are to be 
given [to the Lebedians] and you are to have two-thirds; if a certain 
part of the city is torn down and the remaining houses [are enough] 
to receive both you and the Lebedians, the third part [of these] are to 
be given to the Lebedians; if the remaining houses are not enough to 
receive both you [and the Lebedians], enough of the houses which will 
be torn down are to be left, [and when] enough houses [have been 
completed] in the new city, then the houses which [were left] may be 
demolished, [as far as] they lie outside the walls of the city. [All the Le¬ 
bedians] are to build houses on their lots within three years; otherwise 
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the [lots] are to become city property. [We thought] it right that the 
roofs of the houses be given to the Lebedians, a quarter of the total 
number each year for four years, [so that] the houses [may be finished 
as soon as possible]. 

§ 3. [We thought] it right that a place be assigned the Lebedians 
where they may bury their [dead]. 

§ 4. (We thought it right) that [whatever] the city of Lebedus owes 
[at interest] be met from the common [revenues each year], and that 
these debts [be assumed] by your city on the conditions under which 
the Lebedians [owe] them. 

§ 5. As to the proxeni of the city of Lebedus or those benefactors 
who possess [citizenship] or some other grant or honor from the Lebed¬ 
ians, (we thought it right) [that they have the same among] you, and 
that their names be inscribed within a year in the place where your 
proxeni [and benefactors are] inscribed. 

§ 6. As to the suits based on injury or breach of contract [now stand¬ 
ing] in either city, (we thought it right) that the litigants be reconciled 
or the cases adjudged separately [according to the] laws [of that city] 
and according to our decree, within two years from the time when [the 
decree] is published. As to those suits which you have against the 
Lebedians or the Lebedians have [against you, that both cities make] 
an agreement, and put the agreement before the people for ratification (?), 
and if any objection is raised [against the] agreement that a decision 
be given by the arbiter city within six months; that the arbiter [city be] 
Mitylene, as both have agreed. [We think it best] that the committee 
charged with drawing up this instrument should write the other terms 
as they may choose, but as we hear that the suits over contracts and 
over injuries are [so numerous] that if [they were judged according to the 
law], even without interruption, no one would be able to wait for the 
end — for up to now [it does not appear that any progress] has been made 
with these nor have the contracts been executed because the suits have 
[long] remained [unadjudicated] —and if the interest accumulates [from 
year to year no one] would be able to pay it. We think it best for the 
committee to provide, if [the debtors pay] of their own accord, that 
they pay no more than double the value [of the debt], and if they go to 
court and are adjudged liable, that they pay three times its value. 

§ 7. Whenever the agreement [is ratified], (we think it right) that 
the suits be filed and judged within a year. That any one who does not 
file his suit [or have it judged] in the time set, if the courts are sitting, 
should no longer have the right to file it or [to have it judged. If any] of 
your citizens or of the Lebedians is not in the city during the prescribed 
period, that it should be possible to serve a summons upon him [in his 
absence] before the town hall and before his house, notifying the [proper 
official ......] in the presence of two responsible witnesses. 

§ 8. (We thought it right) that in the future [penalties] be paid [and 
received according to] whatever laws you may think are fair to both 
cities. [That each city appoint] as a committee to draw up the laws 
three men, [incorruptable], not younger than forty years, and let the 
men chosen swear to draw up such laws as [they think] are the best and 
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which will benefit the city. After they have taken the oath, [let them 
draw up what] laws [they think] will be fair to both cities and let them 
submit them within [six months]. (We thought it right) that anyone 
else who wished might draw up and submit a law. That those of the 
laws [submitted] be put into practice which the committee may agree 
upon and the people ratify, [and that those which are protested] be 
sent to us so that we may either decide about them [or designate a city] 
to do so; that there be sent also the [laws] which are agreed upon and 
that it be indicated which were submitted by the committee and 
[which were submitted by others, so that] if anyone has obviously drawn 
up a law not for the best but [inappropriately], we may charge him with 
it and may punish him. That this be done within a year. [Until this 
code of] laws should have been drawn up, your envoys thought it best 
[to use the laws] of your city, [but those from] Lebedus asked permission 
to send for and [to use] those from some other city. [Since] we thought 
it fairer to send for [laws] from another city [we directed] both parties 
to name the city whose laws they wished to use, and as both agreed to 
use the laws of Cos we decided that this should be done, [and we have 
requested the Goans] to give you the laws to copy. We think [it best] 
that three men [be appointed] as soon as this answer is read, and that 
they be sent [to Cos in] three [days] to copy the laws; that those who 
are sent [shall bring back the] laws sealed with the Goan seal in 
[thirty] days; that when the laws [are brought back] you and the Lebe- 
dians shall elect the (new) officials [within] ten [days]. 

§ 9. As to those men who have been choregus or trierarch or have 
performed another [liturgy in] either city, we think it best that they 
no longer [be liable to the same liturgy]. The envoys of the Lebedians 
[asked] that they be relieved of [the liturgies] for such time as the 
synoecism is in process. We think it best, if all of you remain [in the 
old city], that the Lebedians should be immune from the liturgies for 
three years. [If any of you] move into the peninsula that they also 
should be immune for the [same period, and that those whose] houses 
are not moved (torn down?) should assume the liturgies. 

§ 10. The envoys of the [Lebedians] said [that it was necessary] to 
set aside from the revenues [one thousand] four hundred gold staters 
for the supply [of grain, so that] any one who wished, taking this money 
against security, [might import grain into the] city and sell it throughout 
the year whenever he wished, and that [at the end of the year] he should 
return the money to the city, both the capital and the interest at the 
rate [at which he took it. When they particularly requested us] to order 
that this be done now so that there might be [a sufficient quantity] of 
grain [in the city] — for you could not produce enough — your envoys 
expressed [their approval but asked] that more money be appropriated 
as the synoecism [was being completed] and the population was becom¬ 
ing [larger] as you moved into one city. Previously we were un [will¬ 
ing] that [any] city should undertake the importation of grain or maintain 
a (subsidized) grain-supply, [for we were not willing to have the] cities 
spend for this purpose large sums of money unnecessarily; we did not 
[wish] even now to give this permission, for the crown [land] is near 
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[and if a need] of grain arose, we think there could easily be brought from 
[there whatever] one wished. Our anxiety on this point was due [to a de¬ 
sire] to serve the [cities], since you and everyone else [knows that there is] no 
private profit [for us] in the business, but we maintain the regulation 
in the hope that] the cities may become free of debt. Seeing [that as 
ar as lies in our power] we have made you free and autonomous in other 
respects, [we thought] to exercise care over your debts also that they 
might be paid off as soon as possible. [As, however], this plan for the 
supply of grain seems [advantageous], we think it best, in order that we 
may [omit] nothing [which is just] and advantageous to your people, 
that the [grain-supply] be established as the Lebedian envoys said, believ¬ 
ing that there should be provided against security at the most one 
thousand [four hundred] gold staters. 

§11, That the import and export of all [grains] be declared [in the 
portico of the] market, so that if it should not pay any persons to bring 
the grain into the [market and thence to] export it, they may have 
the right to export (directly), paying the duty on what is declared [in 
the market]. As to what villages or farms there may be outside [the 
city], we think it best that each man be ordered to register [the amount 
of grain] he wishes to export (directly) from the land, so that he may 
do so having made declaration [to the market-commissioner and] paid 
the duty. 

§ 12. Your envoys [and those from the] Lebedians asked that three 
men be appointed from each city to frame any regulations furthering 
the synoecism [which may have been omitted. It seems to us desirable] 
that the men be appointed within thirty days [of the time when this 
answer] is read, and that the committee draw up any measure which 
has been omitted [by us]. That of their provisions those [are to be valid] 
which are agreed upon by both cities, and that the disputed points are 
to be referred to us within the two following months, [so that] we may 
hear [both sides] and decide as we think [is best] for both. 


4 . 

[BaoJiXeus ’AvTiyovoe Ttjicov Tfji |3ouXiji xai tcui SijpoDi xaipew * 

TO [xiQOTepov oxojtovvre?] 

ojiOD tdxiOT’ dv ouvreXeadeiT] 6 oojvoixiapos, oiix ltOQco|Agv ta 

[dvaYxala 'upl'v] 

[xJpijfiCtTa ?rd#8v jcogio’diji rov I'xsiv AeP88io[i]s rdg Tipdg tcov oi[xu5v 

TCtxicsTa djtoSoxi-J 

vai, 6id TO TOE lx TCOV Jtpoa68cov ywopEva xaTa xpdvou? :rtQO0JtOQ£V- 

[EO'&ai vplv paxQOTEQODg ■ 8e^dpE-} 

5 [v]oi 8 e tov? te jtap* vpwv xal toxh; Jtapd Toiv AePe8i(ov StaJtwdavo- 

[a[£voC te auTcov El Tiva Exovaiv ■q-] 

piv jtopov Et(rriYei<J^at, ©[v (p]a|jivcDv 8 e I'xeiv e^co tcov mgl tu teXt], 

Ejti(i[xEi];cx[i£voi xa 8E8oYP«va] 
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aiiTOt? evpioxofAEv del ji[6v]ov [3tQ]o8ioeveY>teiv 'CfAcov toiig e{!JtOQCOTd[TO'us • 

■^[xiv ow xaXco? 5o-] 

[h]eT e/eiv, toi)? |xev ye e'u;ftoQO'CvTas eivai e^axoatov?, jtgoeiaeveyxEiv 

[6e TOVTOvg-] 

xatd TOt? ovoias, wote ye'vea'ftai to TETagtov [j,eQog Td>v TifToiv TdxiaT[a 

TO 15 AepE8ioig,i 

10 TT)V 8e xoniSrjv yevEa'ftai T0X5 TCQoeji 5 to 9 taaaiv jtQtOTOi? ex tcov :itQoo68o)[v 

TT); itoXscoi; sTovg] 

[8]ieotcotos xiaatov (ruvTaaaonevcov. totj? jaev d^ovxaq too? Ti|xi^aovTa[? 

Ta? oixiag xal too?] 

[exjYQOtijJOiAEVOo? TOO? vojAOo? ex Kw aiQE'&fjvai eo^o? oTav f| 

djto\jjr]qpiai[? ? Y^VTiTai, xal dito-j 

[oTjaXfivai ev '^pieQai? jtevTE dcp’ fj? av aiQeO(j5ai[v, xjal too? [aev e:7tl 

TOO? v6jao[o? djtooTaXevTa? xo[il-] 

[a]aj.iEVOO? ex Kd) dveveYxelv ev Tai? '^[iepai? al? ^ 

djto[xQCaEi' TOO? 8e ejtl too?] 

15 [Ti]|xr)Td? djTOOTaXevTa? dyeiv too? TipiTjTd? d>? av Ev8exTiTaL TaxiOTa. 

o[l6[ie'&a 8e 8eiv .....] 

0 ) E^aQi'&jATi^vai Ta? :n:aQ’ ojalv oixia? a? 8ei 8oovai toI? AePeSioi? 

El? jc[aQ0ixiav ev fijAegai?] 

SExajtevTE d(jp’ fj? dv djtoxQioi? dvaY'V( 0 (T'&T]i, too? 8e e|aQi'&p.T]aovT[a? 

Ta? oixla? xal 8co-] 

[o]ovTa? toT? jtagoixi^OfiEVOi? atpelHivai ev Tfji jrQC0Ti]i exxXr^oiai itag^ 

exdo[Tr]? qpo?tfj?.] 

5. TE,added by W. 6 . enurlxEaiJdjAevot, Robert; ea:io[xox:oij^Evoi, ed. 7, xaXuK;, W; ouTo>g, 
Waddington. 8 , toijtoos olojis^a 8 eTv, Feldmann; e'u'O'ii? ex xataXoYou, Waddington. 10. rij? 
ji 6 Xe( 0 ?j IF; Toi? 8 e Xoutol?, Koehler. 

King Antigonus to the council and the people of Teos, greeting. 
When we [before studied] how the synoecism might be completed most 
quickly, we did not see from what source the [necessary] money would 
come [for you] to be able [to give immediately] to the Lebedians the 
value of their houses, because the amount available from the revenues 
comes in over a [rather long] period of time. [When we received] your 
envoys and those from the Lebedians and asked [them if they had any] 
expedient to suggest, and they said they had none except taxation, 
examining [their proposals] we find that your richest citizens only have 
always advanced the property taxes. [It seems good to us, then], that 
your list of “rich” citizens include six hundred names, that [these men] 
advance money in proportion to their property so that there may be 
[for the Lebedians] one-fourth of the compensation available at once, 
and that repayment be made to these men first after an inteival [of 
a year] from the revenues [of the city,] all of them being appropriate 
for this purpose. 

(It seems to us) that the men who are going to conduct fixim Cos the 
appraisers [of the houses and the] men who are going to copy the laTvs 
should be chosen as soon as the abrogation (?) [takes place and] be sent 
out in five days from the time they are chosen, and that those who 
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are [sent] for the laws should bring them from Cos and report them 
in the period which we specified in the answer (i. e., the previous letter). 
[Those] who are sent [for the] appraisers should bring them back as 
quickly as possible. 

[We think best] that the houses in your city which must be given to 
the Lebedians for [temporary residence] be counted [within] fifteen 
[days] from the reading of (this) answer, and that those who are to 
count [the houses and] assign them to the temporary occupants be 
elected by each [tribe] at the next assembly. 


The date of the negotiations reflected in these letters must lie between the 
years 306 B. G., when Antigonus assumed the royal title, and 302, when Teos 
was occupied by Cassander’s general Prepelaus.^ It is a natural assumption 
that the plan for uniting the two cities was conceived as a consequence of 
the destruction caused by the earthquake of 304/3,^ though this argument 
is weakened by the fact that in the letters the buildings of both cities are 
regarded as standing. The synoecism was however never completed; Lysi- 
machus was able a little later to move the inhabitants of Lebedus into the 
new Ephesus.® This leads one to assign the project to the late years of Antigonus’ 
reign. ^ 

The founding of cities by synoecism, the physical union of two or more 
communities into one, was a procedure familiar to the Greeks.® Sometimes 
it came from spontaneous action of the cities themselves, as in the case of 
Olynthus. More often, as in the case of Megalopolis, it was enforced by an 
outside power. From the time of Alexander it played a large part in the 
city-building activity of the Hellenistic kings, who in the interest of commerce 
and of security preferred to have fewer strong cities rather than many little 
ones. Antigonus had already compelled the people of Scepsis to remove to 
his new foundation, Antigonea Troas (see above, p. 8). 

It can hardly be questioned that in this case also the impetus came from 
him. The many difficulties and excuses for delay show that the measure was 
far from popular with either city. The course of events before the writing 
of the first letter is not certain. Perhaps Antigonus had written to both cities, 


DIodor., 20, 107, 5; cf. on 1 , 11. 

F. Jacoby, Das Marmor Parium (1904), 24, 203. 

Pausan., 1, 9, 7; 7, 3, 5. 

*) Little is known of the legal system in use later at Teos, though something of 
the taxes and liturgies may be learned from the sympolity decree, Aihen. Mitt., XVI 
(1891), 291—295 (Teos, early 3rd cent. B. C.; most recently published by R. De¬ 
mangel and A. Laumonicr, Bull. Corr. Hell., XLVI (1922), 307—312 = SEG II, 579). 
Herzog, loc. cit., pointing out that these included a latQixov, and that the Tean decree 
SIG 578 (early 2nd cent. B. C.) provides for public education of the sort known at 
Cos from the second mime of Herodas, suggested that the synoecism with Lebedus 
may have actually been carried out, and the Coan laws have been adopted (3, 56—64). 
These legal provisions, however, may well have been general in Ionia, and in any 
case, the use of the Coan laws foreseen in the letter of Antigonus was to be only tem¬ 
porary. 

®) Francotte, La Palis Gr., 105—149; C. Glotz, The Greek City and its Institutions 
(1929), 287. 
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outlining his project and asking each of them to send an embassy to him 
for a joint discussion of the problems connected with it. The results of that 
conference are incorporated in the first letter, which though in substance 
a irpoaTaypci or edict refers to itself, out of tact, as an “answer” (daioxQiaig). 
Antigonus, in view of his declared policy of philhellenism (see above, p. 7, 
and below on 1. 89), affected a simplicity of bearing. The royal will is ex¬ 
pressed as if it were opinion (wiOjAEfia 86lv usually; 'UJtoA,apPdvo|iev in 11. 30 
and 93), or as if the king were an arbitrator (cf ejtiXEX 0 i>ta[X 8 V, 1. 60). 
At all events, the letter did not end the matter. Whether or not the standing 
committee of § 12 was created, it was not long before the embassies w'ere 
again at court in reply to whom the second “answer” was written (cf. 4 , 17), 
dealing not only with the new problem of finance but with older questions 
also. What progress was finally made, before the project was interrupted by 
the war of 302 B. C., is of course problematical. The fact that these letters 
were published on stone shows that the plan advanced beyond mere discussion. 

It is probable that not very much has been lost at the beginning of the 
first letter. The topic in § 1 is a religious one, and undoubtedly religious 
topics would have been considered first. One important question, however, 
of another sort, may have been handled. Later in the letter (11. 7, 69—71) 
the fate of the existing city of Teos appears as uncertain. Lebedus was clearly 
to be abandoned, but it was a question whether Teos was to remain on the 
same site or to be moved to a more desirable location on the peninsula a litde 
to the west.® It is also possible that some reference may have been made to 
the public land of the cities,’ to the distribution of the new citizens in tribes, 
and to the handling of the public income.® 


3. § 1 (2— 4). On the Panionium and the Ionian League see below on S2,1. 
The question at issue concerning the Lebedian delegates was probably 
financial. They would need to share the tents® and the other properties of 
the Tean fiecopia because they would no longer have any of their own. Lebedus 
was to cease to exist, even in name. Its citizens would now be called Teans.“ 

§ 2 (4—17). The section contains two provisions: temporary shelter for 
the new residents as they moved in, comparable to that which Smyrna provided 
for the military cleruchs from Magnesia {OGIS 229, 56—59); assistance in 


*) For the identification of the peninsula see Feldmann, op. cit., 135 f. 

’) As in the sympolity (or synoecism) of Stiris and Medeon, SIG 647, 47—51 
(2nd cent. B. C.). The distinction between sympolity and synoecism is that the latter 
means the physical union of the two populations into one city, the former merely 
a common citizenship; cf. Glotz, loc. cit. 

*) SIG 647, 24^28; cf. also the sympolity of Meletea and Perea, SIG 546 B, 21—28 
(late 3rd cent. B. C.). 

®) As Waddington observed, there were no houses available for visitors at the Pa- 
nionian festival. On the use of tents at religious festivals cf. SIG 422, n. 8 . The practice 
was wide-spread; cf. the provisions of the law relating to the Andanian mysteries, 
SIG 736 VII, and see further SIG 330, 28 (Ilium), 422, 11 (Thermopylae), 523, 9 
(Delphi), 995, 2 (Epidaurus), 1000, 1 (Cos). 

^®) Gf. SIG 647, 10—12: elf^ev xovg MeSewviovg Kcivtag Sneiovg. 
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building their new houses. The latter consisted not only as with the Jewish 
colonists of Antiochus III of land whereon to build, but of the roofs, which 
as made probably of baked tiles cost more than the walls of unbaked bricks.^® 
The rebuilding of cities was a characteristic feature of the Hellenistic period, 
when architecture and city planning received a great stimulus.^* 

§ 4 (18—20). On the debts of a Hellenistic city see Tarn, Hell. Civ., 107 f. 
The converse of this provision occurs in the agreement between Melitea and 
Perea {SIG 546 B, 18—20), that in case of ending the sympolity each city 
should assume a proportionate share of the common debt. 

§ 5 (21—24). Gf. SIG 353, 7/8 (Ephesus, 302/1 B. G.): dvaYQd’vpai 8s auttui 
trip, a;oXiteiav si? to ispov Tfj? ’AptepiSo? on xal ai XoiJiai jtoAiTspai djva- 
YsygappEvai slaiv; Class. Rev., HI (1889), 236, no. 3, 5—7 (Theangela, 2nd 
cent. B. G. ?). 

§ 6 (24—38). Because of the Greek propensity toward litigation a pro¬ 
vision for the handling of law-suits occurs regularly in sympolity agreements. 
Litigants from Magnesia against citizens of Smyrna were to use the laws of 
Smyrna (OGIS 229, 54 f), the Medeonians the laws of Stiris (SIG 647, 
15—18), the people of Ghalcetor perhaps the laws of Mylasa (p. 135). The 
agreement between Melitea and Perea provided for a new code {SIG 546 B, 
29 —31).^* The distinction made in the text is between suits based on breach 
of contract and those based on torts. Gf. OGIS 229, 54: tcov ouva?LX[aYpdT]cov 
xai t(5v lYx^tipaTcov. 

25. For this or a similar Siaypappa of Antigonus cf OGIS 7, 1—3 (Gyme): 
TO 8ixacrrr)piov aaQaYEVopsfvov] sy Mayvriaia? xaT(x to Sidygappa to ’Avti- 
yovco S3tl Ttti? 8ixai?.^® The document was an ordinance regulating court 
procedure; see further Appendix, s. v. 

26/27. The restoration of Waddington, [to Siaypappa JtpOT]s'dt|i, is accep¬ 
table on the assumption that the Sidypappa had not yet been issued. Other¬ 
wise one would prefer, as in 11. 62 and 104/5 below, and in 4 , 17, dmoxgiai? 
dvayvcojg'Orji. 

28. The meaning of ygatpaadaiis certainly to make the text of the agreement 
available for discussion, but whether it should be translated “publish,” 
as Feldmann or “submit” to a legislative body, as Waddington, or merely 
“put into writing,” as Haussoullier, cannot definitely be said. 

>^^) Joseph., Ant. Jud., 12, 3, 4. 

^*) It is probable that the money furnished the new settlers in Apollonis in Lydia 
by a brother of Eumenes II was to cover the cost of their houses; cf. Keil-von Premer- 
stein, ste Reise, 113,6/7 (Apollonis, 2nd cent. B. C.): en:i66\T:a T[e e| IStcav] xon^aTa 
Tol? owoixuT^eujiv. So also, according to the tradition, Seleucus I in the synoecism 
of Antioch on the Orontes furnished buildings for the new inhabitants. Cf. I. Guidi, “Una 
Descrizione Araba di Antiochia,” Rendiconti Acc. dei Lincei, VI (1897), 156. The text has 
been newly studied by W. F. Stinespring in a dissertation presented at Yale in June, 1932. 

^®) Cf. F. Haverfield, Ancient Town Planning (1913), 40—56; A, von Gerkan, Gr. 
Stddteanlagen (1924), 62—123; W. W. Tarn, Hell. Civ., 274—281. 

^*) If that be the meaning of the words, vojAoig 86 n-riQeig xoig avtoig 

xal Me^iraeig. 

^®) Cf. also the Sidygappa of an unknown king (Alexander or a Ptolemy) ment¬ 
ioned in a decree of Calymna, Michel, Recueil, 417, 44 f. 
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29. On the institution of the “arbitrator city” (exJiXrjtog itolug) cf. Raeder, op. 
cit., 261—268; M. N. Tod, International Arbitration among the Greeks {1913), 82—106. 

With e^af.i'rj'vcoi Feldmann would understand 8 ixt] 1 , and see a reference 
to the semi-annual sitting of a court. It is better to restore with Hiller the 
preposition Iv, and to take the word as a noun (see Appendix, s. v.) meaning 
“six months;” cf. the expression below, 1. 107, Iv aXXrji 8i|x[rivcoi]. 

32/33. L. Robert has drawn my attention to the study of this passage 
by Haussoullier (Traite entre Delphes et Pellana, loc. cit.), who sees here and 
below in 1. 40 a reference to the possible suspension of court-sittings. He 
interprets the phrase 8id JtavTog tov /govou with 8iaxpiilfii meaning “if the 
cases are heard without interruption.” The phrase in 1. 40. Sixtbv oiiaoiv, would 
then mean, “if the courts are sitting” (see further Haussoullier, op. cit., 96—114). 

§ 7 (38—43). The xXrjTOQsg were witnesses to the fact that the summons 
had been served; cf. J. H. Lipsius, Das Attische Recht und Rechtsverfahren (1905 to 
1915), 807; Weiss, op. cit., 230 f. Absent defendents would have the case 
decided against them. It was sufficient that they be properly summoned.^® 
H. Weber, cited by Wilcken in UPJ^ I, 456 n. 1, would restore in 1. 42; 
[oTi djto8fijxoi]T), and Wilcken remarks that the t) (1. 43) is probably not t), 
“or.” Haussoullier suggests, oTi jTQOoxaXEiTai. 

§ 8 (43—66). In view of the Greek interest in legal codes, attested by the 
study which philosophy devoted to them and based on the assumption that 
the constitution of a city was the teacher of its citizens, it was natural that 
a new city should frame new laws.^^ Teos was a democracy; cf. the expression 
in 1. 49 f, baa pev av 6 8fipoi; IjcixuptooT^i. The famous constitution of the 
democratic Cos would serve it well temporarily.^® Remarkable is however 
Antigonus’ declaration of his own policy. It is not surprising that he should 
act as arbitrator in case of dispute, but his proposal to examine the entire 
code and to punish any who proposed measures which were “inappropriate” 
drops, as Bevan remarked, the mask of restraint and shows the king behind it. 

The election of officials would be shared in some proportional system of 
voting by the citizens of both cities. If a distribution of the Lebedians among 
the Tean tribes had already taken place, the election would be on a tribal 
basis. In any case, it is clear that only one body of officials should be chosen. 
The Magnesians received the right to become magistrates at Smyrna (OGIS 
229, 77), the Medeonians at Stiris (SIG 647, 13 f), and the citizens of Seleucia- 
Tralles the potential right (inojtoXiTeia) at Miletus {Inschr. Milet, 143, 23—27). 

45/46. Robert suggests, as another possible restoration, [dQiaTiv8riv atpetjou?. 

62. For the locution euiK)? otav, “as soon as,” cf. Aristoph., Thes., 1204/5: 
oi) 8^ ojtcog dv8Qixcjog o'rav Xvfifjg xdjriaTa q^en^ei; Plato, Lys., 211 B: anilig 
pe dvEpEofiai otav evtuxti? Jtpcoxov. 


^®) The phrase goto Tfjg oixiag in this connection has many parallels. Cf. Dem., 
49, 19: JiQOOxXijttEig goto Tfje oixiag (ov yap fjv (pavepog); BGU 1248, 6 (148/7 B. C.). 
See Lipsius, op. cit., 806 n. 6; Wilcken, op. cit., 455 f. 

^’) When Socrates asked Meletus, Plato, ApoL, 24 D, aW elste, wyad®, tig avtoiig 
(tovg vewTEQOvg) dpeivoug jtoiEi, the latter replied from the standpoint of ordinary 
Greek political theory, oi vopoi. 

^®) It was drawn up by Charondas, Herodas, 2, 48; cf. Herzog, loc. cit. 
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§ 9 (66—72). The first provision of this section was one granted also by 
Stiris to the Medeonians {SIG 647, 34—39): pr) eatco 8e IjtdvayjtEg Xeitovq- 
7 EIV Torii; MESscovioug ev Sripi tag daoi yEyevTivTai ev M£ 8 £d)vi 

d'pXOVTsg, %xX. The other provisions may be compared with the tax-exemption 
frequently granted to new settlers.The king is apparently offering induce¬ 
ments to Teans who would move to a site nearer the sea or otherwise 
more favorable for trade. Feldmann pointed out that the later remains of the 
city lay on the little promontory not far from the old city on the west. 

On the reading of II. 71/72 see Appendix, s. v. pE'&aipEto. 

§ 10 (72—94). Few Greek cities raised enough grain for the needs of their 
population.^® Teos and Lebedus appear in § 11 as potential exporters (if that 
section is correctly understood; see below), but their normal production 
would naturally be curtailed while the synoecism was being effected. The 
measure proposed to relieve the situation was to form a loan-fund available 
for merchants who needed capital to finance the importation of grain.The 
money was to be set aside from the revenues. In this measure, reasonable 
enough in theory, the king foresaw a practical difficulty which appears com¬ 
monly in later Greek grain-trading .22 In practice, the scheme did not work. 
It seems to have been difficult for a merchant to buy grain at a price compar¬ 
able with that which he might charge in the city. Sometimes, as in the case 
of Bulagoras’ third merchant (SEG I, 366, 41—49), the contractor not only 
lost all that he had borrowed from the city, which as covered by his pledged 
property was only a personal loss, but had to contract large debts besides 
on the security of the grain, so that the city’s grain-supply and credit were 
endangered .22 Furthermore, in the present case, the revenues of Teos could 
hardly stand so much of a diminution; it appears from 4 that they were 
insufficient to meet the expenses of the synoecism. A third consideration, 
also, weighed heavily with the king. He was himself, as the owner of vast 
areas of crown land, a grain merchant on a large scale. 2 * Whether or not 
we may assume, with Tarn, that he was sincere in saying that no profit 
accrued to him from the trade, certainly he was interested in disposing of 
his surplus. That in view of all this he permitted the measure to be adopted 
shows how urgent the need really was. 


^*) E. g., the settlers in Antioch on the Orontes, Guidi, loc. cit.; the new-comers 
of the Tean decree, Athen. Mitt., XVI (1891), 293,1. 20; thejewish colonists of Antiochus 
III, Joseph., Ant. Jud., 12, 3, 4. 

**“) Cf. the curse pronounced in SIG 37 against any one interfering with the 
grain-trade (Teos, 479 B. G.). 

®i) Feldmann, Ziebarth, and Dittenberger, following Hicks, saw here a provision 
for the building of municipal grain-elevators. There is nothing improbable in the 
theory as such; Seleucus I provided them for Antioch on the Orontes (Guidi, loc. 
cit.). But it is surely wrong to see in the present text any evidence for it. Money is 
expressly appropriated only for loans to merchants, and as Feldmann suggests, that 
money might be turned over several times in a year. The word jragd^EOig never means 
a building; see Appendix, s. v. 

®®) Cf. the services of Bulagoras in assisting Samos out of its difficulties in the middle 
of the third century B. C., SEG I, 366, 36-^9; cf. Ziebarth, ^eitschr. fur Numismatik, 
XXXIV (1924), 356—363; Tarn, Hell. Civ., 97—99. 

^®) Tarn, op. cit., 107 f. 

**) Rostovtzeff, loc, cit, Cf. Polyb., 5, 89, 8; Diodor., 31, 36. 
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In 11. 78/79, the Teans asked for a larger appropriation than that requested 
by the Lebedians and approved by the king. It is not impossible that this 
may have been due to an obstructionist desire to magnify the difficulties 
of the project. 

89. A special interest attaches to the words, xal avTOVOiAOug 

jte3toiT]xevai. That had been the watch-word raised by Antigonus eleven years 
before, and that had been the key-note of his peace proclamation of 311 
(above, pp. 7—9). Commentators have tended to see in his later actions 
(as here and in the synoecism of Antigonea Troas) a reversal of his earlier 
policy. It may safely be assumed that Antigonus himself was conscious of no 
such thing. It may well be true that as an older man he tended to become 
more arbitrary. At all times, however, he undoubtedly understood by the 
“freedom and autonomy” of the Greeks their best interest so far as it did 
not conflict with his ownj in fact, he probably identified the two interests, 
and would have considered a conflict impossible. 

The restoration in 1. 91, 8ia[Xi:t£iv], though seemingly unavoidable, 
introduces the verb in an unparalleled use. It is used at all periods of Greek 
of “omitting” time or space, or with a participle meaning “to cease” doing 
a thing, but it is IXXeiJtto, not SialeiJCOD, which is used of “omitting” an act. 
The extension of use is of course not difficult. 

§ 11 (94—101). If this sections deals, as it is made to do by the restorations 
[aiTODv] in 1. 94 (Feldmann), and [xapjtov]? in 1. 99 (Waddington), with the 
export of grain, it is a striking contrast with the preceding section and in fact 
with what is otherwise known of the economic activity of Teos. In the decree 
previously cited, Athen. Mitt., XVI (1891), 291—295, the city’s land appears 
to be chiefly woodland and pasture^ cf. the note of W. Judeich, ibid., 294. 
The city’s export commodity appeared to be textiles. But wood®® was never 
much of an article of commerce, and its origin would be as little the xcapai 
and IjtariXia (1. 98) as would that of textiles. Feldmann is probably right 
in interpreting this section as designed to facilitate future (and perhaps 
only anticipated) export of grain. The scarcity caused by the synoecism 
would not be permanent, and it is possible that some expansion of the area 
under cultivitation was looked for afterward. 

The nature of the innovation introduced herewith has been explained 
by Feldmann. In order to make certain of the collection of the sales-tax, 
Greek cities often required that sales to be valid must be made in the market¬ 
place ®* under the supervision of the dyopavoiio?.®’ Enforcement of that rule on 
goods coming from the country and destined for export would mean that 
such goods were twice handled. This new provision would allow farmers to 
take their grain, or whatever it may have been, directly to the haurbor, having 
previously announced their intention and paid the tax charges.®® 


®®) Except of course lumber for building purposes; cf. RostovtzefF, Cam. Anc. Hist., 
VIII, 655, and references. But this Tean wood appears to have been small stuff. 

**) Partsch. op. cit., 86; Weiss, op. cit., 344, n. 325. 

*’) U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Stoat und Gesellschqft der Griechen, 180. 

**) Cf. Feldmann, op. cit., 140—142; Partsch, loc. cit. Antigonus’ interest in trade 
is attested elsewhere; see on 14 , 6 . 
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§ 12 (101—108). This committee was designed to furnish a standing 
means of communication with the king over the progress of the synoecisra; 
cf. the similar arrangement in 53 , III C, 13—15. It may have constituted the 
embassy which carried on the negotiations which are the subject of the second 
letter, though the expression used in 4, 5, tou? re nag’ upaiv xai rove Jtapd 
Twv AePe8io)v, suggests that Teos and Lebedus sent separate embassies to 
Antigonus at that time. 

106. The masculine tou? is surprising in view of the neuter in 1. 107, 
xd dvriXEyopEva. Perhaps the writer thought for a moment of a specific 
noun, vopov? for example. 


4 . This letter must have followed the first at no very great interval, since 
the commissioners charged with copying the Coan laws have not yet been 
chosen, and this the first letter directed to be done Eufin? orav ^ djtoxpioig 
dva7va)a'0fji{l. 62). It is primarily concerned with a new point. The Teans, 
as the ones most benefitted (?) and least disturbed by the synoecism, were 
to pay the Lebedians the value of the houses abandoned in their old city, 
a value to be determined by assessors brought from Cos. Probably this was 
the result of a demand made by the Lebedians and approved by the king. 
It seriously embarassed the Tean finances, for Greek cities were always poor in 
cash. The expense would be met in time from the city revenues, but part of the 
money had to be paid down at once. To secure this, the Teans suggested taxation 
(td 3t£Ql xd xe7,T)), and this suggestion was apparently accepted by the king. 

The precise nature of the measure adopted, however, has never been very 
clear. The loss of the last quarter of each line is here especially unfortunate. 
Six hundred “rich” citizens were to supply, as a jtpoEiaqjopct, one-quarter of 
the total sum needed.^9 Later there was to be a xopi8q first to the jtQOEpjto- 
QioavxE?. The crux of the matter lies in the interpretation of this participle, 
from an otherwise unknown verb. Feldmann took it to refer to the Lebedians 
“moving in” to Teos; those who did so first were to be rewarded by being 
the first to receive compensation. This is logically reasonable, but surely 
the verb jtpOEpjiopi^co cannot have such a meaning. As Koehler argued, 
it must mean literally “to furnish for” someone, and be in fact a synonym of 
:itpo£iaq3epa) (see Appendix, ss. w.). In that case, it will be the utQOEiaEVEyxovxeg 
who are to receive the xo[ii8q, which will then be “reimbursement.” A atpoEio- 
(popd was always, I think, in some form or other, a loan (see Appendix under 
JtpoEioqpdpco), in this case a loan to the treasury which was, if my under¬ 
standing of 1. 10 is correct, to be repaid from the city’s revenues before 
anything further was given to the Lebedians (jtaooov ovvxaaaop^cDv: “all 
the revenues being devoted” to this object). 


7/8. The text of Feldmann here was unsatisfactory. Reading [qfAiv ouv 
OUXCD5 8ox]ei Exeiv, xoiig psv... jtQO£ia£V£Y>cetv [8£ xoiixovi; oiofxsda 8eIv], he 
made of the passage two sentences, the first being an expression of opinion 

*•) The explanation of this fraction is of course that the synoecism was expected 
to occupy four years. Each year, one-quarter of the Lebedians would move in; cf. 
the provision for supplying roofs, 3, 17. 
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(oiJtcog 80x81 e'x^iv), the second a command (ol6[ie'&a 8sTv). But the two infini¬ 
tives were connected by a [Aev-8e antithesis, and it is not possible to suppose 
that they did not depend on a single verb. The substitutuion of xaXwg for 
ovTCog and the elimination of the olofAsfia 8 eiv removes the difficulty, and 
adds a point to the interpretation. As Feldmann suspected, the determining 
of the number of contributors as six hundred was due to the king. 

10. Koehler’s restoration at the end of this line, Tolg 8 e Xoijcoig, fitted 
Feldmann’s theory of the transaction: the Lebedians who first moved in 
should receive compensation at once, the rest only after an interval. It was not 
consistent, however, with Koehler’s own understanding of JtpoEiajtopiCTaoiv, 
unless one could argue that a premium should be offered the six hundred 
“rich” to be the first to meet the requisition. There is no need to divide the 
sentence into two clauses, particularly when to do so leaves the Jtaacov truv- 
ranoopEVCov very much hanging in the air. 

12. As it stands, there is only one way to interpret ditoiln^cpiaig : that 
is, as the “abrogation” of the existing laws (Hicks, Feldmann). It would be 
very strange, however, if the existing laws were to be abrogated, not only before 
the Coan laws were received, but even before the envoys had been elected 
who were to go to Cos to copy them. The city of Teos would then have been 
without laws for a period of at least six weeks ( 3 , 61—64); probably, in view 
of the likelihood of delays, for much longer. The expression is parallel to the 
frequently repeated, OTCtv djtoxQintg dvayvcoctOfji; if there had been a lacuna 
here, that would certainly have been the restoration. It seems possible that 
the text was misread, especially as the reading comes just before the edge 
of the stone on the right where the surface may well have been badly preserved. 


The style of these two letters does not need to be discussed in detail. They 
are for the most part dry and legalistic, arranged in sections, and resembling 
city decrees in their long sentences, repetition for clarity of words and phrases, 
and habitual infinitival expression depending not on SeSoxfiai Twi 8»]po)i 
but on d)i(oi)6p£’fia 8 eiv, vopi^opEV SeIv, 'UJCoXapj3dvopev. Occasionally, how¬ 
ever, the expression becomes very personal and one recognizes unmistakably 
the Antigonus of the letter to Scepsis ( 1 ). This is true in § 8, where the writer 
shifts once to an imperative (1. 48) and threatens punishment on those who 
should propose laws not to his liking (11. 54/5). It is more strikingly true in 
§ 10, where the writer rejects a suspicion of personal profit, and in perhaps 
a lighter vein puns on the double meaning of EXsvfispog, free from political 
domination and free from debt. At the beginning of 4 , the writer becomes 
actually informal, with the admission that he had not in the first place seen 
(oux EcoQwpsv) where the necessary money was coming from. 

In details, the letters show a close affinity to 1 . Antitheses marked by 
IlAEV-Se, TE-xai, are frequent. The particle dV occurs constantly (cf. Index, 
s. V.), and ye twice. There are two cases of the climactic use of d'XXog (II. 
30/1, 76). The writer was well schooled in rhetoric. Whether he is to be 
regarded as Antigonus, whether the letter was dictated throughout by the 
king himself, is as in the case of 1 impossible to determine. I think that there 
is no question, here as there, that the king had the final hand in the composition. 
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5. LETTER OF SELEUCUS I TO MILETUS 
ANNOUNCING THE GIFT OF OFFERINGS TO THE TEMPLE 
OF APOLLO AT DIDYMA. LIST OF THE OFFERINGS. 

WINTER OF 288/7 B. C. 

The two documents were inscribed on one face of a stele of white 
marble, six feet in height, which stood in the sanctuary at Branchidae 
(Didyma). The other faces were also inscribed, the right return containing 
the temple inventories GIG 2854—2858, and the left, inventories published 
by Haussoullier, Rev. de Phil., XXII (1898), 126—128. The text on 
the rear was too worn to be legible. The stele was complete when seen 
by Gyriac of Ancona, who copied the heading added by the temple 
authorities (p. 36) and the first eleven lines of the letter, and at the 
visit of Sherard, who copied the entire front and right return in 1709 
and 1716. Subsequently the top of the stone, as far as line 13 of the letter, 
was broken away and lost. The remainder was found in April, 1897, 
by Haussoullier in the court of the church at Hieronda. From his read¬ 
ings, supplemented by those of Paton (January, 1898) and later of Rehm, 
the latter part of the text has been certainly established. 

The script has never been described, but according to Rehm it be¬ 
longs to the early third century B. C. The cutting was somewhat im¬ 
perfect, especially in 11. 10—12 (see note on passage). Cf. also auroi 
(for aiJTwi; 1. 15), ejciYEYQapfAEVT^v (for—pevov; 1. 32). 

Editions: E. Ghishull (from Sherard’s notes), Antiquitates Asiaticae Christ. 
Aer. Antecedentes (1728), 66—72; J. Targioni-Tozzetti (the copy of Cyriac), 
Relazioni d’alcuni Viaggi fatti in diver si Parti della Toscana, V (1773), 432—434; 
A. Boeckh (from notes of Sherard as reviewed for him by Muller), CIG II 
(1843), 2852 [E. L. Hicks, Gr. Hist. Inscr. (1882), 175; W. Dittenberger, 
SIG^ (1883), 170] B. Haussoullier, Rev. de Phil., XXII (1898), 120—124; 
Milet et le Didymeion (1902), 49—51, 129 f, 194—197 [G. Michel, Rec. dTnscr. 
Gr., 39; W. Dittenberger, OGIS 214; R. Laqueur, Quaestiones Epigraphicae 
(1904), 90—104; F. Schroeter, De Regum Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), 7]. 

Commentary: W. T. Soldan, Rerum Milesiarum Commentatio (1829), 35 f; 
^eitschr. fur die Alterthumswiss., VIII (1841), 575; H. Gelzer, De Branchidis 
(1869), 21 f; J. G. Droysen, Hellenismus, III, 1 (1877), 388 n. 2; O, Riemann 
(from copy of Cyriac), Bull. Corr. Hell., I (1877), 288 no. 66; W. Feldmann, 
Dissert. Argent., IX (1885), 177 n. 1; J, Beloch, Histor. ^eitschr., N. F., XXIV 
(1888), 505 n. 2; U. Wilcken, P. W., R. E., I (1894), 2451, s. v. Antiochos; 
A. Bouche-Leclercq, Rev. des Universites du Midi, III (1897), 282 f, 287 f; 
E. Ziebarth (from copy of Cyriac), Athen. Mitt., XXII (1897), 411, no. 20; 
A. Wilhelm, Gott. Gel. Anz-, CLX (1898), 208 f; B. Niese, Gr. und maked. 
Staaten, II (1899), 152 n. 6; B. Haussoullier, Rev. de Phil., XXIV (1900), 
257 f; E. Kornemann, Klio, I (1901), 67 n. 4; E. R. Bevan, House of Seleucus 
(1902), I, 191 n. 5; C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Klio, III (1903), 532; E. Breccia, 
Diritto Dinastico (1903), 145 n. 2; A. Bouche-Leclercq, Lagides, III (1906), 40 
n. 3; A. Bouche-Leclercq, Seleucides (1913/14), 106, 469; A. Rehm, Milet, I, 3 
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(1914), 262 f, 299; F. Stahelin, P. W. K., R. E., 2te R., 3 (1921), 1222, s. v. 
Seleukos', F. Geyer, P. W. K., R. E., XIV, 1 (1928), 19, 25, s. v. Lysimachos; 
M. Rostovtzeff, Cam. Am. Hist.y11 (1928), 162 n., 175; ibid., VIII (1930), 654. 


BaoiAei)^ SeXEVxog MiXt|oi(jov Tfji pov/if|i 
xai TMi atpeoTaXxafiEV El? 

TO lEQOV TOi5 ’AjToXXcOVO? Toil EV AlSvflOl? 

Ti^v TE Xux’viav Tr|v [AEydXTiv xai jcoTrjQia 
6 ^QyVQO. £1? dvd'OEOlV toT? Oeoi? 

TOi? ScoTfjQai xofAi^ovra IIoXidvdTiv, E 3 ti- 

ypaqjd? Exovta. 'uixeT? ow otav jtapayE- 
viitai, XaPdvTE? amd dyaOrii tijxiii 
djt68oTE El? TO Ieqov, iva ext|T£ otievSeiv 
10 xal •uyiaivovToiv 'qjAdiv xal evtuxovv- 

Ttov xal Tfj? jtoXEO)? 8iaijiEvovaii? acoa? d)? lyd) 
povXofiai xal "ujAEt? euxeo'Oe. Ta litEoraX^Eva 
8 e noXidvOrji xal tt)V dvddEoiv jtoiov|T£voi 
Toov da:£cn:aX[i£vcov owTE^EoaTE tt]v Ouaiav 

15 f\V aUVTETdxaflEV aVT^w)!. OWEJtlflEXllOllTE 

ow iva yEVT)Tai xaTd TQoaov, twv 81 dipEo- 
TaXjiCTtov xQi^oiofAdTWv xal dQyvQcofxdT- 
rov El? TO lEQOv va:oyEy0aq)a •ujiiv ttiv yQaqpi^v, 
iva £i8fiT£ xal Td y£VT| xal tov CTa'Oirov 
20 ExdoTOl). £pQC0{a}o'&£ . 

FgaifT) xOi^o^w^idTOiv twv dq)£OTaX|TEv(ov . 
qiidXTi xaQWfOTT) ’AyaOrj? Tiixil? tiia, dXxT) 
8Qax}ial Suxxoaiai rsaasQdxovra eTtra. 
dXXi] xapDcoTT) ’Oa[iQ]i8o? [Tia, oXxt) 8Qaxji.al 

25 ^aTOV EVEVrjxOVTa. dXXT) XaQUCOTTJ At|T01'? 
fiia, oXxT) Spaxiral IxaTOv IvEviixovTa oxtio, 
TQEi? o^oXoi. d'XXr) dxTivoiTTi ‘ExdTTj? [xia, oXxtj 
8Qaxfxal exarov 8ExaTQEi?. itaXiiiJtoTCOv 
xal sXdqicov jtQOTOniov EauyEypa^i^iEvcov 
30 'AjtoXXcovo? ^Evyo? ev, oXxt) 89axM'Ci'i' TQia- 
xooiai 8ExaoxT0), tqei? 6^0X01. dkko JtaXi|Tn:o- 
Tov xal IXdcpou 3tQOTO|i,Ti £:iiy£y9a}Aji.£v(o)v 
’Aqtelii8o? ev, oXxt) 8Qax|J.al ixarov llrixov- 
Ttt ixia. xEQa? EJtiy£yQaji|i,evov Ail StOTfjpi ev, 
35 oXxTi Spaxfial ExaTOv E|38o^r)xovTa tqei?, 

TQEl? oPoXoi. OlVOXOa 'OeiDV ScOTTlQOV }Aia, 

dXxTj Spaxfxal TQiaxdoiai 6y8oi)xovTa ex|. 
ipiixTrip PaQpapixo? Xi'OoxoXXo? E;n:iyEypa{i- 
[XEvo? ScoTEipa? El?, e'xcov djToa:Ea:TO)x6Ta 
io xdpua £:iTd, oXxr) Spaxfxal Tpiaxooiai e(38o- 
^ilxovTa S-uo. [la^ovo^iov xoi^f^oiiv, oXxt) 

8paxfAal xlXiai oySoi^xovTa oxtco. ei? to alv-] 
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TO' 8Qax[iai xQioxi^icti 8ia- 

xoatai Teaoepdxovta oxt( 0, oPoXol tq81?. 

45 oxvqjog aQyuQoii? toqeutos ^{oicoto?, 

tyjcav oxoivi8a, elg, 6Xxt| Spaxiral tpiaxoaiat 
oySoVjxovTa. yuxTT)Q dgyugovg [Asya? 

8i(0Tog, oXxTi 8Qax[xal EvaxiaxiA,iai. 
X,iPav(0Toi5 rdkavxa 8Exa, oixvpvT]? 

60 rdXavTOv I'v, xaaia? [xvat 8150, xivva|xc6- 
Hou fivai 8iJo, xooTOT) jrvai 8 ijo. 
xaXxf) ^TEyd^T). Ttpocri^yayEV 8 e xai ■dvaCav 
Toai ^Ewi, lEQEia x^^ict xal Po[{)?] 8(o8Exa. 


For the history of the text see the notes of Dittenberger. 12. CTeotaX- 

^i^va, W; eioSEX^g^e, Haussoullier; eyxeo'^e. (xata) tg gvreTaXgeva, Dittenberger. 


King Seleucus to the council and the people of Miletus, greeting. 
We have sent to the sanctuary of Didymean Apollo, as offerings to the 
Savior Gods, the great lamp-stand and cups of gold and silver bearing 
inscriptions; they are under the escort of Polianthes. When he comes, 
then, do you take them, with good fortune, and deposit them in the 
sanctuary, so that you may use them for libations and other uses in 
behalf of our health and fortune and the safety of the city, for which 
I wish and you pray. Carry out the written instructions of Polianthes 
and dedicate the objects sent you and perform the sacrifice which we 
have enjoined on him. Aid him in seeing that things are done properly. 
I have written below the list of the gold and silver vessels sent to the 
sanctuary so that you may know the type and the weight of each one. 
Farewell. 

List of the gold vessels which were sent, 

A phiale of date pattern, (inscribed) “of Good Luck,” weight 247 
drachmae. Another of date pattern, (inscribed) “of Osiris,” weight 
190 drachmae. Another of date pattern, (inscribed) “of Leto,” weight 
198 drachmae 3 obols. Another of ray pattern, (inscribed) “of Hecate,” 
weight 113 drachmae. A pair of double deer-head rhytons, inscribed 
“of Apollo,” weight 318 drachmae 3 obols. Another double deer-head 
rhyton, inscribed “of Artemis,” weight 161 drachmae. A horn, inscribed 
“to Zeus the Savior,” weight 173 drachmae 3 obols. A wine pitcher, 
(inscribed) “of the Savior Gods,” weight 386 drachmae. A barbaric 
(i. e., Persian) wine-cooler set with gems, inscribed “of Sotira,” with seven 
“dates” missing, weight 372 drachmae, A gold bread-platter, weight 
1088 drachmae. Total weight of gold vessels, 3248 drachmae 3 obols. A 
silver cup decorated with figures in relief, with a cord, weight 380 drachmae. 
A great two-handled wine-cooler of silver, weight 9000 drachmae. Ten 
talents of frankincense, one talent of myrrh, two minae of casia, two 
minae of cinnamon, two minae of costus. A great bronze lamp-stand. 

He (i, e., Polianthes) brought also a sacrifice for the god, 1000 sheep 
and 12 steers. 


3 * 
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The letter was preceded on the stele by a note of explanation, added by 
the publishing official. 

’Ejtl aT8q)avT](jp6pou IloogiSinijtou, 
tapievovTCOv twv Ieqwv 
Toov Tipea Tof Opiiatovog, ’AQiaTayopa 
TOii $t5i.i]povo5, KXEopTi8ov5 toii Kpe- 
5 otovog, ton SoooioTpdtou, ’AXe|«v- 

8pou Tof Ao/riYO'^j noXulEvov ton Bd| 3 a)vog, 
tdSe dve-fhjxav PaoriXeTg SeXevxog xai 
’AvTioyog td ev Tfji, EjtiaTO?.fii y^- 
YQappEva. 

This date, long unknown, was learned through the discovery of the Mile¬ 
sian stephanephore lists. From Inschr. Milet, 123, 29, as Rehm pointed out 
(op. cit,, 262 f), it is known that Posidippus son of Eupolis held the eponymous 
office in 288/7 B. C. The Philip son of Sosistratus of 1. 5 is mentioned again 
in an inscription of 282 B. C,, Inschr. Milet, 138, 48. The kings Seleucus and 
Antiochus are then Seleucus I and his son and successor, Antiochus I, who 
appears as co-regent in the Babylonian tablets from 292 B. C.^ 

The identity of the author of this letter and the princely offerings it con¬ 
ducted had long been a subject of debate. The earliest editors, with little 
evidence on which to base an opinion, considered him Seleucus II; they 
argued that the “kings Seleucus and Antiochus” of the note could only be 
Seleucus II and Antiochus Hierax. More recently Haussoullier attempted to 
bolster up this identification by two arguments: that the Savior Gods (11. 5/6, 
36) should be Antiochus I and Stratonice; that Osiris’ name would not 
appear so early on an article from the Syrian court. The latter argument 
was pure inference, and is in fact unsound. Egyptian cults began to spread 
among the Greeks in the late fourth century: Isis, apparently the pioneer 
in the movement, was established at the Piraeus before the founding of 
Alexandria,^ and the Seleucid court in north Syria must have been early 
under Egyptian influence. The former argument is no stronger. The Seleucids 
were not, like the Ptolemies, deified in couples.^ The identification of the 
writer as Seleucus I, however, which is now proved correct, is of some anti¬ 
quity. It was first suggested by Soldan in 1841 on the not unreasonable grounds 
that Seleucus II and Hierax, to our knowledge, cooperated in nothing. He 
was followed by Gelzer, Feldmann, Wilcken, Wilhelm, Kornemann, and 
Laqueur, the last of whom added stylistic arguments, especially the use of 
the singular in 11. 11/12 and 18, to prove that the document must be an early 
product of the Seleucid chancery. 

*) Beloch, Gr. Gesch., IV, 2, 192. The reading of the name of the father of 
Times, one of the treasurers, is uncertain. The reading 4>0 ij<tcovo 5 is given by Cy- 
riac, 4>ijQ<tcovog by Sherard. 

“) IG II* 337 (333/2 B. C.); cf. A. Rusch, De Serapide et hide in Graecia Culiis (Diss. 
Berlin, 1906), 2 f. Cf. further OGIS 16 (Halicarnassus; Ptolemy PhUadelphus), Michel, 
Recueil, 1223 (Smyrna), J. Keil, Jahreshefte oestr. arch. Inst., XIV (1911), Beibl., 58 
(Bargylia; both early 3rd cent. B. C.), and see U. Wilcken. UPZ I; pp- 82—88. 

*) Bouche-Leclercq’s suggestion is little better, that the Savior Gods were two 
kings, Seleucus I and Antiochus, or Seleucus II and Hierax. 
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The exact date of the text was a little surprising. Wilcken had thought 
of the year 281, and nothing would have been more natural than that Seleucus 
should have made a thank-offering to his patron god Apollo (cf. on 22 , 4) 
after the battle of Corupedium. Instead, the donation took place in 288/7, 
at a time when Miletus was under the domination of Lysimachus.* It is 
however possible to see the motive which prompted it. The political situation 
in Asia Minor was threatening again to become critical. Demetrius, king of 
Macedonia, had for some time been busy with preparations for war, and the 
danger had called into being an alliance of Pyrrhus, Lysimachus, Seleucus, 
and Ptolemy. The two former had had notable successes in Greece and Ma¬ 
cedonia, but the danger remained acute in Asia Minor, where Demetrius 
was personally very popular; when in the following autumn® he sailed with 
his army across the Aegean, many of the Ionian cities, among them Miletus, 
embraced his cause with enthusiasm.® The donation of Seleucus at this juncture, 
then, may reasonably be regarded as propaganda, designed to win the favor 
either of the powerful god of Branchidae’ or of the people of Miletus. In the 
latter object, at least, the act seems to have failed of success. 

The position of Miletus under Lysimachus appears remarkably free. That 
king’s traditionally rigorous treatment of the Greek cities in his control® did 
not extend to her, else would he hardly have allowed a powerful neighboring 
monarch, even an ally, to make so handsome a donation; while it might win 
favor for the allied cause, it would win much more for the giver. There are 
Other indications that Miletus maintained under Lysimachus * much the same 
freedom of action which enabled her, nine years later under Seleucus’ son, 
to accept a memorable gift of land from Ptolemy II^® and to enter the Ptole¬ 
maic alliance. She had already had cordial relations with Ptolemy I ( 14 , 
4—7). She was able to open her gates to Demetrius in 287/6. And the language 
of a Milesian decree under Lysimachus, SIG 368, does not suggest much sub¬ 
servience. The decree was voted in honor of Lysimachus’ orpaTqyog exi 
Twv xoXewv Twv ’Icovoav (1. 3), but there is none of the fulsome praise of the 
king usual in such cases.^^ 


5/6. The earlier feeling that these Savior Gods should be connected in 
some way with the royal cult (p. 36) has been ended by the discovery of the 
date of the letter. Laqueur (loc. cit.) suggested that by the expression were 
meant the Dioscuri. Bickermann suggests to me a possible identification with 
the Cabeiri of Samothrace. The problem cannot certainly be settled, but one 


Gf. SIG 368, of 289/8 B. G. 

For the controversy over the date see Tarn, Antigoms Gonatas, 100 n. 21, 
478 n. 13; Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens (1911), 151; Classical Philology, XXIV (1929), 
29; W. B. Dinsmoor, Archons of Athens in the Hellenistic Age (1931), 61 n. 3. 

•) Plut., Demetr., 46. 

’) So Stahelin, loc, cit. 

*) Gf. Meyer, Grenzen, 36. 

*) Geyer, loc. cit. 

“) Gf. on 14 , 3. 

Gf. OGIS 329, and the discussion of R. Laqueur, Epigraphische Untersuchungen 
zu den griechischen Volksbeschliissen (1927), 19—24. 
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would, with Dittenberger {OGJS 214, n. 9), expect some association with 
Apollo, in whose temple the vessels are to be used. 

10 /11. The phrase, 'uYtctivovrcov xal evtuxovtcov xal tfjg jtoXecog 8 ia- 
pevovoT]? crcoa?, is probably to be taken as a variant on the usual vn:EQ rfji; 
VYieicn; xal Evruxtct? f|pa)V xal tfii; atOTriQia? Tfjg :n:6ko)(;. It is not emphasized 
at ail, but has special significance in view of the critical political situation, 

11. Although the writer uses the plural of himself in 11, 2, 10, and 15, he 
uses the singular here and below in I. 18. As Laqueur observed, this would 
never have been done by a later Seleucid. The distinction observed here is 
that between the king as an individual and as the representative of a state. 
Cf. on 1 , 65. 

12. The reading of this line is a problem. For it there exists only the copy 
of Sherard. The copy of Cyriac ends with the line before, and the extant 
stone does not begin until two lines below. The meaningless collection of 
letters apparently copied by Sherard suggests that the passage was somewhat 
illegible. 

For Sherard’s copy, now lost, there are two sources, the edition of Chishull 
and the collation made for Boeckh by Muller. Evidently Sherard’s papers were 
in some confusion, for the two vary considerably. Chishull read, after the 
xal npetg on which there is agreement, XPIE20EENTETAAMENH1THI ; 
Muller read, EISAEXETEEITESTAAMENA. Each gave approximately the 
same number of letters. In each reading there occurs the same group, TAAMEN, 
though it is differently placed. It is not hard to see how at least the latter part 
of the divergence arose. Given ra^pev, a participle suggested itself. Chishull 
attempted to connect it with the following nOAIAN0HI, which he thought 
the name of a perfume, and so read ta?i.p.evT)i, and added Tfji to go with the 8e 
of the next line. Boeckh, having in the next line nOAIAN0H, took it for 
a neuter plural, and read taXpeva. Working backward, the uncertain traces were 
read respectively as EVTETaXpEvrp and EstearaXpeva. The verbs, in this connection, 
are near synonyms; the one would mean oral, the other written, instructions. 
There remained the preceding letters which, on the basis of the fipEtg just 
before, should be a verb. Both read the verb ending, but differently: Chishull 
Eo-fiE, Muller ete, or better the complete verb, ExetE. The remaining letters 
proved hopeless. 

Dittenberger was undoubtedly right in reading Euxeofie. Granted a badly 
worn surface, the letters EI2AEXE might easily be read for E YXE20E, though 
X and 0 are hardly similar. It is probable that Chishull’s eoHe is accurate tra¬ 
dition. From that point I follow Boeckh with the one essential change of TE 
to TA, preferring litearaXpeva to IvrEtaApeva primarily because Boeckh’s 
text seems the more trustworthy.^^ Dittenberger’s xatd, however, is unneces¬ 
sary ; it cannot have stood on the stone, for it would make the line of a dispro¬ 
portionate length, and it is not required by the sense. 

15. The mistake of the lapidary in cutting AYTOI for AYTQI was a psy¬ 
chological one; he expected a nominative case after the verb oi'VTETCtxapev. 

22. Here and below it is stated that the vessels were dedicated to divinities. 
Cf. from the Delian inventories, Durrbach, Inscr. de Delos, 313, 105 (235 or 

^®) The expression xd evrexa^peva — “the commands” is however more familiar; 
cf. Herodotus, 1, 60, 4; 5, 73, 2; Xenophon, Cyrop., 5, 5, 3. For CTeoraXprva cf. 37, 
7 and 54 , 10. 
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234 B. C.): [cpjid^iov [/gvaow ^eiov, 8 n:iYQCt<f»T|v] s'xov ’An: 6 W.tovos Ari^iov. 
The occasional omission of the participle CTiYeYpafApevo? before the god’s 
name in the genitive case implies no distinction in treatment; the name was 
in all cases inscribed on the vessel. Cf. the inventory inscribed on another 
face of the stele which bears this letter and list of Seleucus, CIG 2855 == Michel, 
Recueil, 836 = Haussoullier, Milet et le Didymeion, 201 f, 11. 10/11: ■uhpia eq)’ 
fjg EJtiY 0 aq)T| ’AredXXoovog AiSviiecog; 11. 13/14: q)td7.T] ’Aa: 6 XXcovo? Ai 8 v[X 8 tDs; 
11 . 25/26: ^iPavcDtl? “AitoUcavog xai ’Aqt 8 |xiSo?. 

For the qpidXT} see Daremberg-Saglio, IV, 1 (1905), 434 f. For xapvcoTO? 
see Appendix, s. v. 

28—34. These cups were of the well-known n:QOTO|i.Ti type, in which the 
cup-base was in the form of the head or head and forequarters of an animal. 
For illustrations see Daremberg-Saglio, IV, 2 (1909), 865—868, s. v. Rhyton, 
and especially E. Buschor, Munchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, XI (1921), 
1—43. See further Appendix, s. v. nakifmoxov. 

32. The writing of the lapidary, eitiYeYeappEVTiv, was a mixture of the fe¬ 
minine ending to agree with xpoTopr] and the neuter to agree with jtaA.i[i3totov. 
There is no way of telling which was in the original list. 

34—36. The xepag is the horn-shaped drinking cup. See Daremberg- 
Saglio, loc. cit. 

36. For illustrations of ancient wine pitchers see Daremberg-Saglio, IV, 
1 (1905), 159—162. 

37. There is an interesting point in connection with the last number of 
this line. Sherard’s copy recorded the letters as ESS. Chishull, reckoning up 
the sum of the weights of the various gold articles, found that they came to 
3247 drachmae and 3 obols, one drachma less than the total given in 11. 42—44. 
He therefore corrected the number to 8 jtif[d], a correction which would be 
considered certain if Haussoullier had not found positively that the stone 
contained 8x1. The error in the account, then, is one of addition or perhaps 
of cutting, unless one may accept HaussouUier’s theory that the djtoJCCJtTCOxoTa 
xctQua of 11. 39/40 weighed one drachma and were left out of the total. 

38—41. For wine-coolers see Daremberg-Saglio, IV, 1, 750 f. This article 
is called barbaric, meaning probably Persian, in contrast with the rest. It is 
then as Professor Rostovtzeff suggests to me probably to be regarded as an 
“antique,” having lost seven of the precious stones with which it was set.'^* 
It was the theory of Haussoullier that these stones accounted for the failure 
of the account to balance (cf. preceding note), but this is very unlikely. It 
would require us to assume that the grand total was reached not by adding 
up the individual weights but by reweighing the separate articles all together, 
including the detached gems which had before been omitted. 

41. There is an illustration of a “platter” in Daremberg-Saglio, III, 2, 
1662 f. 

45. For the scyphos see Daremberg-Saglio, IV, 2, 1159—1161. The purpose 
of the cord is not clear (Appendix, s. v. Gyoiviq)- 

The verb djtojtCnTO) is regularly used of “detached” pieces. Cf. the Delian 
inventory, Michel, Recueil, 815 (364/3 B. C.), 45/46: dufuaTtiQtov d^yvoov vnoxa^xov 
onx OTa#|i6v trtiv tool xal Tolg ojtoTCJitwxoaL XXAA; ibid., : tcih’ 

d:t6 Tiii; yegavov djtoa;ea;Ttox6Ttov atadf^iov HHHPAAA. 

1*) Ra\ de Phil., XXII (1898), 124. 
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49—51. Frankincense was a cult necessity; cf. Tarn, Hell. Civ., 228 f. This 
wealth in aromatic gums shows that Seleucus controlled part of the Arabian 
trade; cf. Rostovtzeff, op. cit., VII, 175; Tarn, op. cit., 226—228. 

52. For lamps and lamp-stands see Daremberg-Saglio, III, 2, 1320-—1339. 
This article, as being bronze, was mentioned specially in the letter, I. 4. 
52/53. The final clause is an addition of the publishing official. 


Stylistic considerations stamp this letter as an early product of the Seleucid 
chancery. Even the business letters from that bureau are elaborate, but this 
is devoid of rhetoric (Introd., p. xliii). 

The first sentence contains a simple statement of the situation. The word- 
order is unusual, with its subordination of the messenger Polianthes to the 
precious objects in his care, but it is, as Dittenberger observed, paralleled by 
Xenophon, Anab. 1, 2, 21, and more closely by OGIS 42, 4 —8 (Ptolemy II): 
[PJaaiXeu? [IlToJXs^taToi; EyQatjjE ujtep auToO €[v eJjtiaToXdi civ e'jteptpe a: 0 Tl tov 
8 d[iov -UTOQ Tdg d? [liJajteataXxefv] xcoi te fAJaxXaaitoi xal toI? 

dXkoi<; ■deoi? dirdyorra Kaqpfiajoqpeavta. 

The second and third sentences contain the royal instructions, introduced 
as commonly by ouv, but the form of expression is one used by no other 
Seleucid king in addressing a city. Instead of a courteous xaXd)? aioiTjOETE, 
the writer uses two abrupt imperatives, djt65oTE and auviE^EoaTE. This is 
the business style used in writing to subordinate officials, and businesslike is 
the rest of the section, clear and economical of words except in the passage 
dealing with the royal health. There the writer admits two short antitheses: 
uyiaivovTCOv xal EUTi)xoi)VTa)v, xal trig a: 6 XEcog 8iapEvouar|g acoag; d)g Eyw 
potiXopai, xal upsTg EtixEcile. 

The instructions are then resumed and are summed up in a second brief 
clause with a second onv, a feature found elsewhere in the royal letters only 
in 12 . The document ends with the statement that a list is enclosed. 


6 . LETTER OF LYSIMACHUS TO PRIENE, 

PRAISING THE CITY FOR ITS FIDELITY AND GRANTING 
CERTAIN FAVORS (?). ABOUT 285 B. C. [Collation] 

The letter is one of a large collection of documents published together 
by being inscribed on the north anta and the north wall of the temple 
of Athena Polias at Priene.^ All bear on questions of public interest; 
most, perhaps all, deal with the city land the boundaries of which were 
perennially disputed with neighboring cities. The letter was inscribed 
on the anta, preceded by a letter of Alexander {OGIS 1) and the city 
decree to which this letter is an answer {OGIS 11). The remains belong 
to six different blocks. A (composed of 2 fragments, 129 cm, wide, 53 cm. 


^) Inscr. Brit. Mm., Ill, p. 7; Inschr. Prune, chart facing p. 312. 
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high, 22 cm. thick), B (composed of 3 fragments, 101 cm. wide, 31 cm. 
high, 19 cm. thick), and C (33 cm. wide, 25 cm. high, 21 cm. thick) are 
contiguous. They have been rebuilt in the ante in the British Museum 
(Plate I), to which, with the tiny fragment E (15 cm. wide, 11.5 cm. 
high), they were presented in 1870 by the Society of Dilettanti. D and F 
were not sent to England and are presumably lost. The former was found 
with the major fragments, and copied by Murray. The latter was found 
on the temple terrace in 1898 in the excavations of the Berlin Museum. 
The surface of all fragments was well preserved except that of A, which 
is badly eroded. 

The script is large and handsome. Letters (Introd., Ill, 1 A), with 
apices, are 2.75 cm. in height. Interval between lines is 3 cm. (in F, 
3.5 cm.) 

Editions: E. L. Hicks, Inscr. Brit. Mus., Ill (1886), 402 (cf. p. xv) [O. Kern, 
Inschr. Magnesia am Maeander (1900), p. XIII, no. XLIX; W. Dittenberger, 
OGIS 12] F. Hiller von Gaertringen, Inschr. Priene (1906), 15 [F. Schroeter, 
De Regum Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), 5]. 

Commentary: T. Lenschau, Leipziger Studien, XII (1890), 182 n. 4; M. 
Holleaux, Rev. Bt. Anc., I (1899), 14; W. Hxinerwadel, Konig Lysimachus (1900), 
94, 127; G. B. Possenti, II Re Lisimaco di Tracia (1901), 164—166; E. R. Bevan, 
House of Seleucus (1902), I, 118; B. Haussoullier, Milet et le Didymeion (1902), 
27 f; A. Bouche-Leclercq, Seleucides (1914), 461; E. Cavaignac, Hist, de VAnti- 
guite, III (1914), 115; E. Meyer, Grenzen der hell. Staaten (1925), 37; J. Kaerst, 
Hellenismus, II (1926), 383; F. Geyer, P. W. K., R. E., XIV, 1 (1928), 23 f, 
s. V. Lysimachos. 


A [BaaiAeu? Avaipaxo? IlpLqvecov Tfji PovAfji] 

[xai] Ttoi 8 qfA(jL)i /aip£i[v oi rcaf updiv] 

[jtpejoPevTal ’AvTia'&evqf? xal ot pst’ avTov] 
[d(pi]x[ 6 ]p[evoi t]6 ts djteSoaav] 

5 fipiv x[al aj^Tol auvqa'OevTE? e[jcI toji] 
gpQwa'Oai qpd? re xal xovg qpiA[ov? xal td^j 
ftwdpet,? xal rd repaypata xatd [jtdaav Tr|v] 

Xoopav SicAeyqaav jcapaTcATjaico? toi? ev xwi 
[t[n](pi]apaTi yeypappevoig, lp(pavi^ 0 VTe 5 aiepi 
10 [t£ ti]]? Ewoiag fj? exci 6 8[fi]po? ei? f|pd? xal oxi 
B £:xiox£iAd[vx]to[v 'njpfii'v aeiOapjrei'V 2o)[a'&evov? (?) xoC] 
orpaxTiyou ['uaxjTixouaEV irpoOiipoig xal o[’&0ev 6?] 
dqpiaxaxai xdiv fipIv xaiJt[eQ iitopilot'-] 

pEVi ]5 xfi(; [xjwpcig va:6 xe Mayvijxcov [.] 

15 [xjgtl xd)V gxfpaXKojxdlV XWV OW£JtlJtOQ[£VOpEV(OV.] 

C [PovAopevoi ovv xal xoivfji] ndvxcov xal i 8 ia[i] 
[Exdoxov upd)V EitipEAEiO'dai, AvaixJsAEg 8 £ qpiv 
[■nyoupEvoi updg qplv diajiEjp xal 3 T:p 6 xepo[v] 

[(piAovg Eivai, nuy/copoCpEv oSjaitsp f||iq>[oav] 

20 [oi Jiap’ vpaiv jr 0 ea( 3 Evxal — —-] 
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Unless otherwise noted, restorations are by Hicks. 2. oi itag’ vjicov, IV: cf. OGIS 
751, 2; ol JtQog Tjudg, Hicks; ol ztoQ wjicov jrcfiqj’&evreg, Ditt., for which there is insuffi¬ 
cient room. 3. xal. Tigog E[ie, Hiller, but Lysimachus does not use the singular. 

5. ejtl Ttot 8id navTog, Hiller. 6. cpCXovg tiiawv xaL, Hiller. 7. xata ttjv f||iETEQav, Hiller. 
12. o^evog, Holleaux; o^a|Awg, Hicks. 13/14. TE^tvo^ievrig, Ditt. 14. MayvriTrov avroov, 
Hicks; MayvtiTtov xai Xledietov, Hiller. 16—20. Restored by Ditt. 


[King Lysimachus to the council and] the people [of Priene], greeting. 
Your envoys, Antisthenes [and his colleagues], came and delivered to 
us your decree and themselves congratulated us upon our health and 
that of our “friends” and the sound condition of the military forces and 
the civil administration throughout the whole land, and in accordance 
with the contents of the decree declared the good-will which the people 
have toward us and the fact that, when we wrote ordering you to obey 
the general So[sthenes (?)], the people obeyed with enthusiasm and 
in no way were alienated from our cause although their land was 

ravaged by the Magnesians [.] and the soldiers acting with 

them. [Since then we wish to exercise care for] all [of you in common 
and each one] individually, and [since we consider it] to our interest 
[that you should be friendly to us] as you have been before, [we grant] 
as [your envoys] requested [. 


Understanding of the letter is facilitated by the fact that we possess, inscribed 
above it on the same pier, a large part of the decree taken by Antisthenes and 
his colleagues to Lysimachus.^ The text reads: “[Since] king Lysimachus has 
in [times past always] exercised care [for the people of] Priene and since 
now he has sent troops [against the Magnesians] and the Pedies and has 
[saved the] city by land, be it resolved, to choose of all the citizens ten men 
who going to him shall deliver the decree and congratulate the king because 
he himself and his army are sound and because his other affairs are in a satis¬ 
factory shape, and who shall declare the good-will which the people continue 
to entertain toward king Lysimachus and shall crown him with a [gold] 
crown of 1000 staters; and the people shall erect [of the king] a bronze statue 
[in the agora and] shall erect beside it on the right.(be it further resolved) 


=) /nscr. BriL Mus., 401= OGIS 11. 
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to erect an altar to him.” The remainder of the here very fragmentary text 
is concerned with the organization of a royal cult. 

Fortunately, then, these two documents do not draw precisely the same 
picture, and from a comparison of them it is possible to reconstruct the si¬ 
tuation. There had been a war. Priene’s territory had been overrun by a force 
consisting, as the decree runs, of Magnesians and the non-Greek inhabitants 
of the lower Maeander valley, the Pedies; by the Magnesians supported by 
a body of “soldiers,” according to the letter. Why should there be this discre¬ 
pancy? Not only did Lysimachus write with the decree before him; Priene 
had been relieved by a body of his troops, and he knew well against whom 
they had fought. Clearly then there must have been three classes of opponents 
in the struggle. Lysimachus does not mention the Pedies, perhaps because 
they were of no great interest to him. Priene did not mention the “soldiers” 
because she thought the reference would be unwelcome; Lysimachus, mention¬ 
ing them, leaves them nameless. 

This war was not merely a local border war. The envoys from Priene 
boasted before the king that the city had remained true to him and obedient 
to his general. This must then have required more than a little effort, Lysi¬ 
machus, too, was involved further than in the rescuing of Priene. The envoys’ 
first task, detailed in both decree and letter, was to congratulate the king on 
the sound condition of his person and state. Diplomatic congratulation was 
well known in the Hellenistic period, but it was never a trivial matter. By 
Scepsis Antigonus was congratulated for his success in negotiating the peace 
of 311 and the Greeks because of the freedom they had won through it (OGIS 6, 
13—15). In 302 Demetrius was congratulated by Byzantium (SIG 349, 6) and 
by Ephesus {SIG 352, 2) for his brilliant if ephemeral victories in Asia Minor. 
In 289/8 Athens was congratulated by the Bosporan king Spartocus {SIG 370, 
22) and the Paeonian king Audoleon {SIG 371, 18) for recovering her freedom. 
Ten years later Apollo of Delphi was congratulated by the Goans {SIG 398, 
15) for his miraculous repulse of the Gauls. When Eumenes II was congratu¬ 
lated by the Ionian League (52, 30), their object was to act as if his affairs 
were in a splendid condition*. So here, the congratulation of Lysimachus 'can 
only mean that he was considered to have won a notable victory. 

These conditions fit one event in the reign of Lysimachus. The campaign 
leading up to Ipsus, of which Dittenberger thought, is impossible: Priene 
belonged to Lysimachus neither before nor immediately after® the battle. The 
shadowy revolt of the Ionian cities in 290/89 (Pomp. Trog., Proleg., 16), whether 
historical or not,* was certainly of no great importance to Lysimachus or to 
Priene. The last campaign before Corupedium had not for Lysimachus a happy 
issue. There remains only the invasion of Demetrius in 287/6. It was a critical 
time for Lysimachus and for the cities which, like Priene, remained loyal to 
him. All Lydia and Caria went over to Demetrius (Plut., Dem., 46); many 
cities which did not receive him willingly were stormed. Lysimachus’ generals 
either went over to Demetrius, or, like Sosthenes (?) here, were impotent 
against him. Not until Agathocles with the royal army marched south was the 
danger averted. Toward Demetrius, Lysimachus entertained a violent hatred 


®) Meyer, op. cit., 29 n. 1. 
*) Geyer, op. cit, 16. 
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which was almost proverbial. That is why® the “soldiers” are not mentioned by 
Priene and remain nameless in the royal letter. Royal hatreds expressed them¬ 
selves by silence; the detested name was to be blotted out of memory.® And one 
more point. Attention has never been sufficiently directed to a curious little 
phrase in the decree (1.6); Lysimachus, sending an army, saved the city by 
land — xatd Y'nfv Sieocdoe trjv] jtoXiv. Can this refer to anything save to 
Demetrius’ invincibility at sea? 

In this situation the honors voted the king do not seem excessive. The 
victory merited a crown as valuable as that voted Ptolemy II by the Island 
League (SIG 390, 44/45). Divine honors had already become as familiar as 
they were a legally satisfactory way of expressing the relation between Greek 
cities and the PaaiXsig ocoTfjps?.^ Cults of Lysimachus are known also in 
Samothrace (SIG 372) and Cassandrea (SIG 380). 


1. The royal letter, so far as it is preserved, is merely a courteous reply to 
the city’s congratulations. It was published, however, in a conspicuous place, 
and in a collection of texts relating to the city’s land. As envoys often (cf. on 15 ) 
bore important messages not reflected in the decrees they took with them, it 
is not impossible that in this case Priene asked for and received a material 
reward for its fidelity, tax-reduction or exemption, or a “rectification” of 
boundaries. 

3. There were ten envoys, too many to be named here, but it is not un¬ 
common for only the to be mentioned; cf on 68 , 10—12. 

5—8. On the phraseolo^ cf. 52 , 30—32. 

6. A king’s qjiXoi constituted his state council in peace and his general 
staff in war. At a later period the term became merely a court title.® Lysima¬ 
chus’ q)CXoi are mentioned only rarely; cf Geyer, op. cit., 23. They were in 
this case brought into the discussion either by the envoys or by the king 
himself. They are not mentioned in the decree. 

11/12. The name of the CTpatriyog is only hypothetically restored. IRcks, 
to whom the reading is due, pointed out that Sosthenes might be the general 
who in 279/8 governed Macedonia and made a vigorous stand against the 
Gauls.® Many names, however, begin 2Q; Hiller thinks of Sopatrus, though 
he would hardly be the same as the governor of Caria under Seleucus I (9, 1). 

The meaning of the term aTpaTTjyog here has been much debated. From 
SIG 368, a decree of the Ionian League of 289/8, it is known that Lysimachus 
maintained a aTQaTTjyoi; ejci to 5 v n6}£oyv twv ’Iwvcov; that is, that Ionia 
formed an administrative district under a crown governor corresponding to 
a satrapy. Sosthenes (?) may well have held this post.^® 

Holleaux, loc. cit., was the first to observe the adverbial use of ov&evo?; 


®) The objection was raised by Meyer, loc. cit. 

«) Cf. on 15 , 22—24. 

’) Cf. below on 22, 5/6. 

*) Cf. G. Corradi, Studi Ellenistici, 231—255; 318—343. 

*) Niese, Gr. und maked. Staaten, II, 15 f. 

^®) Suggested by Lenschau; cf. the same writer in P. W. K., R. E., IX (1916), 
1891, s. V. lones; Geyer, op. cit., 24. 
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he compares Michel, Recueil, 431, 87/88 (Rhodes, 202 B. C.), and 458, 13 
(Ceramus, 165 B. C.). For other instances see Hiller-Dittenberger, SIG^ IV, 
Indices, p. 482. 

D. Identification of this fragment as part of the royal letter was made 
on the similarity of the script. If that is correct, the subject of the passage 
would be, as Hiller observed, the honors voted the king and his family. But 
there are two difficulties. The corresponding passage of the decree [OGIS 11) 
is quite different, and the mention of the ■fiecopiai in D 2 is incongruous; 
no festival is in question. And in any case, these lines will hardly fit in the 
letter; after line 19 the subject was clearly the specific request and grant, 
and not much need have been lost. I am of the opinion that this fragment 
belongs to another text, perhaps to a royal letter otherwise unknown (cf. '^(aIv, 
qfA[sI]g). 


Like other royal letters written in answer to a decree, this letter is largely 
modeled on the decree brought by the envoys. It is not, however, like 52, 
copied from the decree, the phraseology of which has at times a rather diffe¬ 
rent emphasis. 

The statement as to the envoys, their arrival, and the delivery of the 
decree, is as usual stereotyped and follows the decree with only necessary 
changes; cf. OGIS 11, 7/8: IXeofiai a:psaj3eutdg ... oiTiveg dqjixdpevoi Jtpog 
auTOV TO re tpqtpiapa djto8woouoi. The following passage is more changed. 
The decree reads simply (11. 9—11): xal ouvTiafiijoorcai tcoi PaadeT oTi avtoc 
TE Eppoatai xal Swapig xal td XoiJtd aipctooEi xatd Yvc&pqv. The letter, 
by the introduction of (pCXoug, the change to the plural in SuvapEig, and the 
addition of xatd a:dcrav ttiv ytogav, makes the phrase somewhat longer. With 
Epqpavi^ovTEg of the letter a jtEQi phrase replaces the accusative construction 
of the decree; cf. 11. 11—13: Eptpaviovoi ttiv Euvoiav qv e'xcov SioteXeT 6 ftfjpog 
TCQOQ Tov PaoiXsa Auaipaxov. Thereafter the texts diverge. 

Structurally the letter is simple. Only the first sentence — the procedure and 
the speech of the envoys — remains completely. It begins with a participle 
and a verb, dcpixopEVOi ... ditsSocFav, and continues with a second pair, 
<TWT]a#EVTEg ... 6iEX£Yi1<Tct''') where both members are much longer. It 
concludes with another participle, Epcpavi^ovTEg, followed by a a:Epi phrase 
and rambling OTi clause with two verbs (uniqxouaEV, dq^ioTUTai), and a final 
xaiJtEp clause extending over two lines. 

The royal reply is almost completely lost, nothing remaining but a general 
expression of policy containing the stock antithesis, xal xoivfji, xal i8iai. 
This is rather characteristic of the writer, who shows a special interest in 
balanced phrases; note the frequency of te (11. 4, 6, 10, and 14) to mark the 
first member of couplets. 
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7 . LETTER OF LYSIMACHUS TO SAMOS, 
CONFIRMING THE CITY IN POSSESSION OF THE BATINETIS. 

283/2 B. C. [Collation] 

The letter is cut in a stele of white marble, crowned by a gable, 
which was found at Samos in the eighteenth century by Wood^ and 
presented to Oxford University by H, Dawkins. It is now in the Ashmo- 
lean Museum. The surface is badly worn, especially on the right, and 
the lower left and base of the stele are broken away. The dimensions 
are, width 43.5—45 cm., height of inscribed surface 57 cm., height of 
gable 12 cm., thickness about 16 cm. 

The script is small and regular. Letters (Introd., Ill, 1 A), 6/7 mm. 
in height, have small apices. 

Editions: R. Chandler, Marmora Oxoniensia, II (1763), 25 (cf. Inscriptionum 
Syllabus, p. 11) [A. Boeckh, CIG II (1843), 2254] E. L. Hicks, Gr. Hist, 
laser. (1883), 152 [C. Michel, Rec. d'Inscr. Gr., 36; W. Dittenberger, OGIS 13] 

F. Hiller von Gaertringen, Inschr. (1906), 500 (cf. p. XIV f) [F. Schroeter, 
De Regum Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), 6]. 

Commentary: H. Rohl, Beitrdge zur gr. Epigraphik (1876), 7 (readings); 
T. Lenschau, Leipziger Studien, XII (1890), 125—130, 135 f, 201—203; 
B. Niese, Gr. und maked. Staaten, I (1893), 398 n. 8; A. Wilhelm, Gdtt. Gel. 
Anz., CLX (1898), 208; U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, SB Ak. Berlin, 1906, 
39—41; A. Raeder, UArbitrage International chez les Hellenes (1912), 70 f; 
M. N. Tod, International Arbitration among the Greeks (1913), 41, 135 f, 157; 

G. Corradi, Riv. di Fil., L (1922), 23 n. 1; E. Meyer, Grenzen der hell. Staaten 
(1925), 29 n. 1, 39; P. Jouguet, UImperialisme Macedonien (1926), 408; 
F. Geyer, P. W. K., R. E., XIV, 1 (1928), 24, s. v. Lysimaehos; W. W. Tam, 
Hell. Civ. (1930), 74 f. 
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Baadcng Anaipa/og Sapicov Tfji ponAiji xal tc5l 8 fj|i(oi 
[xa]T8OTT]0av eqj* '^petg ot te irpEa^eig ot jtaQ* npwv xal oi aagd twv np[ir|-] 
vEtov djtocrtaXEVTES vTOp tfjg /copag % ETuyxavov f|jx[ 9 ia-] 

PutTjxoTES :t^[ 6 ]Te 90 v eep’ '^[xtov. ei pEv oBv JtpoE[8£ipEv Ti]y- 
8 e TTiY xwpav Bpag ex [TjocouTtov etcov exeiv xal vEp£[i]y x[aO’] 

0 A. 0 V oBx av ETOoitaadpEOa rfiy xgloiv vw 8e BjtekappdvopEv 
vatoyuon rivog xQovon jravTcXcog YEyovEvai triv £3t£|x§aai[v] • 

[ojvTco y«Q 'nfAtv eJtoiowTO TTjV pvEiav Ev Toig jtQOTEQOv ^[oyoig ot] 

Ttov npiTjvECOv aipEO^Eig’ oB pTjv en:£i8T| Jtapfjaav 01 te aiap’’y|Au[v] 
x]al ol jtaQo, Ttov ITqitivecov, dvayHaTov fjv 8iaxO'uaaid djto8i8oTa[i jcag’ e-] 
xatEjQtov. ot pEv oBv IlQiT]VEtg TTjp pEv E^ dQxfjS 

XTfjoijv Tfjg BaTivyiTi8og xwQcig E3t£8Eixvvov ex te tcov toTopiw[v xal] 


*) Cf. Boeckh, loc. cit. I have been unable to learn the date of this discovery or to 
identify “Mr. Wood.” 
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15 


20 


25 


30 


Twv oj^cov jAaQTUpioiv xal SixaioifictTcov |f[E]Td Tcov lleTwv a[jtovjod)[v]. 
uoTsJ^ov Se (iuvo)[xoX6yow ADySaiiecog IjceX'&ovto? ejti ttjv T«>[v{-] 
av ^lerd 8 ]wd^i 80 )S toijs re XoiJtov? gy^utslv TT|y 

oug stg Tf)v v]fjaov djtoxcogfjaai • tov 8e AvySalfiiv xJaTaoxovTa [tQ^a(?) 

ETT} avTOig] JtctXiv d;n:o8i86vaL tag avtag xtijoEig toug 8 e 

vEag :itaQEiATiqpE]yai, 2ajii(ov 8 e ov'&Eva :rapayevE(r&ai jrayTE[Xa)g to-] 

T£ jtXr]v El Tig ijTiiyxavEv Jtap’ aiiToig xaTOixtov toCtov 8e T[t5]y 
dypcov TO yivofijEvov jtQOOEVEyxao'&ai npirivEiiaiv liorrE^ov 8[£] 
•ujtooTQEipavTag [xetu (3]iag Sajiiovg jtaQEXEmVi TTiy x^pav djt[o-] 
(jTaXfjvai ovv Jtagd tmv] I1qit]ve(ov BtavTa toqi 8iaXi3oEcov TOig 2a[[Liioig ao-] 
TOXgaTopa" TOVTojy 8 e 8iaXi5oai te Tag Jco^Eig xat Toug oix[oi3vT]ag d- 
jtoxcoQfjaai Tfjg Ba]TivYiTi8og xd>Qag. jt^oTEQOp. (xev ovv E[(paaav] 
xd rtgdyfxaTa awoTg] (^veiv ev rovxoi^ xai fiexpi toC eaxdxov xqo- 
voD xQaTEiv Tfjg x<»q]«?’ 'vw 8e ^|iODv '^^dg xaTd tt)[v e]^ dQX^jg [xTfj-j 
oiv djto8i86vai avTOig] TT)y %oi)Qav. oi 8£ nag’ ■ujiiov djtoaxcdjhmi^ 
jtgEoPEig Tr|V xTfjoiv tt)]v yEyEVT][iEVT]v avTOig TTjg B<2tTiVTiTL8o[g] 

Xtogag Eqpaoav lx itgoyovoiv] :itag£iXTiqpEvai. [XETa 8e TTjv ADy8dfi[£cog] 
£iaPoXT|v lyXiJtEiv owiofioJXoyow oSotoq xal oi A,outol xai aiiTol 

TTjy djcoxcogiicfai 81 Eljg ttiv vfjaov iJOTEpov 8 e 0[.] 

. ]'’[■•] 9i[xe]iv x^-^tovg 2[a[Aioug.] 


Text, unless otherwise noted, is that of Hiller, based on a squeeze, a photograph, 
and a revision by M. N. Tod. 5. vepe[t]y vepe[<i]'0'[ai xa^’], editors, for which 

there is no room. 6, iuneX,apPdvopev [l|j, editors; there is hardly room for the e^. 
10. da:o8i8oTa[i nag' e-] IV; [XeyeToi] n:[aQ’ e-], ed; /' .. '\IA~r on the stone. 18. n:a- 
QEiXrjtpeJvai, Ir; moOTQeHjJcu, Hiller; vepeoOjoi, Hicks-Dittenberger; Z'IAI on the stone: 
i. e., either MAI or NAI. a:ayT8[Xc55, IV; n:aQra[av, ed; nA/'IIr[, on the stone. 20/21. 
'u<JTe§ 9 v 6 [e| im:o(rTQe'\;»avTa 5 , JV; 'uxooT[QE'vj)av|Tas 8 e -uctteqov, Hiller. 21/22. dj|c[o|aTa- 
Jtfivai ouv jraQo, tcov], IV; a[v]Tcov.| [jTepq)OfivaL o^v napd], ed. 22/23. 2a[pioi€ avlto- 
xgaroga, toutov, IV; 2a[pioig| XQEopevtfiv' tov, Hiller. There is room for two letters 
after Sapioig. 31. Final letter O, O or 11. 32. 2[opCov5, IV. 


King Lysimachus to the council and the people of Samos, greeting. 
Your envoys and those sent by Priene appeared before us in the matter 
of the land which they have in fact disputed earlier in our presence. 
If we had known that you had had this land in possession and use for 
so many years we should never have undertaken to hear the case; 
as it was, we thought that your occupation was a matter of only a very 
short time, for so the Prienean envoys declared to us in their former 
depositions. At any rate, when your envoys and those from Priene were 
here, it was necessary to hear through the arguments of both groups. 
The envoys from Priene tried to prove by means of the histories and the 
other testimonials and documents including the Six Years’ Truce that 
the original possession of the Batinetis had been theirs. Afterwards they 
agreed that when Lygdamis invaded Ionia with his army the rest left 
the country and the Samians withdrew to the island; that Lygdamis, 
after occupying the land three (?) years, returned them the same lots 
and the Prieneans [took them over]; that no Samian was there at all 
[unless one] happened to be among them in the character of a resident 
alien, and he placed [his crops] at the disposal of Priene; that later, 
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the Samians [returning] seized the land forcibly; that consequentlv 
Bias [was sent from] Priene [with full powers] to conclude a peace 
with Samos, and that [he] concluded the peace and that the settlers 
[left the] Batinetis. The envoys, then, [argued that affairs] had remained 
in this state in former times and that up to quite recently [they had been 
in possession of the land]; now they asked us on the basis of this original 
[possession to give them back] the land. 

Your [envoys declared] that you had received your existing [possession] 
of the Batinetis [from your ancestors]. They admitted that, after the 
[invasion] of Lygdamis, the Samians like the rest [left the land and 

retired to] the island; that afterwards.a thousand Samians 

settled . . . 


Boundary disputes are a commonplace of Greek history, deriving partly 
from normal human acquisitiveness, partly from the imperative need of most 
Greek states for revenue-producing land which might direcdy or by trade 
secure them an adequate food supply. Priene seems to have had its fair share 
of these. Ordinarily, as far as can be told, the arbitration which in the Hellen¬ 
istic period replaced the earlier border warfare turned out to her advantage. 
The north wall of her temple of Athena Polias was covered with such favor¬ 
able decisions.2 In this case, however, she presumed too far. Relying on the 
favor of Lysimachus she laid claim to the Batinetis, a tract of land which 
had been for generations a part of the Samian Anaea. The decision in this 
case was not published on the wall of the Athena temple. Lysimachus was 
unwilling to alter long recognized boundaries because of shadowy claims of 
“original” ownership, and was, moreover, indignant at having been induced 
by a direct misstatement on the part of the Prienean envoys concerning the 
antiquity of the Samian occupation to give his time to consideration of the 
case. It was Samos that received the award and triumphantly published 
it.® Thereafter the question of the Batinetis remained settled,* 

The facts of the case were established by Lenschau and Wilamowitz. 
Before Caria was overrun by Lygdamis, king of the Cimmerians, in the third 
quarter of the seventh century, B. C,,® both Samians and Prieneans were 
resident in the Batinetis. The cities had come into possession of it through 
a common predatory war on the little town of Melia.® What was the legal 
disposition of the land is not certain. Priene’s claim of the dpxij? xrqoi? 
is apparently not disputed by Samos. In any case, citizens of both cities fled 
before Lygdamis, who held the land for a period of years, three or seven 
or ten (1. 16). His retirement is naively interpreted by the Prienean envoys: 
Lygdamis “restored them the same holdings” as it were uninjured, with the 

*) Cf. above, p. 40. See further Raeder, op. cit., 68—74, 109 f, 117—119; Tod, 
op. cit., 41—46. 

•'’) Hicks argued that Priene received the award, because of the gratitude expressed 
in OGIS 11. That decree is now known to refer to an earlier occasion. Cf. pp. 42—44. 

*) The decision of the Rhodians {Inschr. Priene, 37, republished in part as SIG 599), 
later confirmed by the Senate {SIG 688), concerned only the frontier fortress of Carium 
and its adjacent land. 

®) C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, P. W. K., R. E., XI, I (1921), 418, s. v. Kimmerier 

®) Inschr. Priene, 37, 47—56. 
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boundary stones still standing. They reoccupied the land, with only such 
Samians among them as might have been resident in Priene. This claim also 
was apparently not disputed by Samos though the fragmentary condition 
of the stone prevents our knowing certainly. 

After the passage of a half-century the quarrel was renewed. In the time 
of Bias war broke out between the two cities. According to Plutarch (2, 
295 F — Quaest. Gr., 20), it was of a somewhat desultory nature at first; then 
it came to a battle in which one thousand Samians were killed (see on 1. 32). 
There followed a peace of six years (1. 13). In the seventh, Samos renewed 
the fight with the help of Miletus and inflicted a great defeat upon Priene. 
Peace was then concluded through the negotiations of Bias, and as the Prienean 
envoys here declare (11. 23/24), “the Samian settlers left the region.” It would 
be interesting to know whether this statement was contradicted by the 
Samians. As it stands it is an obvious non sequitur. Bias may, however, have 
secured the withdrawal by making liberal concessions in other directions. 

Later events are unknown, due to the loss of the end of the document. 
The Prienean envoys argued that they had been in possession of the land 
“up to very recently,” pe/Qi rov loxdrov ypovou (11. 25/26). How much 
of the 300 years between the times of Bias and those of Lysimachus were 
meant by this they did not say definitely; Priene was hesitant of drawing 
attention to the time when the final change in possession took place. Her 
case, stated before (11. 11/12) and after (11. 25/26) the detailed arguments, 
was simply this: “Mine was the original possession.” Of Samos’ reply practic¬ 
ally nothing remains but its general substance (11. 28/29), stated first: “We 
have inherited the land from our ancestors.” Presumably the envoys went 
on to detail the time and circumstances of their occupation. Certainly they 
satisfied Lysimachus that their claim was of too great antiquity to be disturbed. 

The case was argued before Lysimachus in the year 283/2,’ at a time 
when the intrigue which culminated in the death of Agathocles was far 
advanced or had already accomplished its end. It was the time of the obscure 
events which led to the alienation from the old king of many of his supporters, 
to the war with Seleucus and his death on the field of a lost battle. It is therefore 
of interest to see how the king appears in this transaction. Whether or not 
he personally played a large part in it, its character unquestionably received 
its stamp from him. 

The impression which it has made on the commentators has been uniformly 
good. The king agreed to arbitrate the case at the instance of Priene. Her 
embassy conveyed to him the impression that Samos’ possession of the Batinetis 
was a new phenomenon, a case still open. When the Samian envoys appeared 
at court he discovered his mistake. Nevertheless, though irritated, he (or his 
representative) listened to the pleading of the two sides. The scene has been 
drawn by Tod.® Passages from historans were read and compared (cf. Inschr. 
Priene, 37, 118—123). Official documents, treaties, the minutes of earlier 
arbitration courts,® the briefs of the two parties were produced and read 
into the record. Finally occurred the long (cf. those in Inschr. Priene, 37) and 
inevitable speeches. Only after all this was the royal desicion put into letter 

’) On the basis of Inschr. Priene, 37, 125 f. Cf. Hiller ad loc. 

*) Op. cit., 135 f. 

•) So Wilamowitz, op. cit., 43 n. 5, understands the 6n{aito(,iata; see Appendix s. v. 
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form by the secretariat and copies given to the two delegations. Everything 
transpired judicially, deliberately, equably. Whatever may at this time have 
been the condition of Lysimachus’ family affairs, certainly the operation 
of his state offices was quite normal. 


3. The subject of Iruyxavov is the Prienean embassy. They had had first 
to appear before Lysimachus to convince him that they had a case. 

4. The use of Itc'i with the genitive of courts is regular. Gf. SIG 364, 6 
(Ephesian law concerning court procedure, early 3rd cent. B. C.): ta? Iiti- 
xpCaei? td? twv 8iaiTr)T6)v aq dv sjtl ton fiixaoTqpiou ouvopoXoYTjacoaiv. 

5. The middle of vepco is usual in this idiom, but cf. Inschr. Milet, 143, 
17/18 (212/211 B. C.): 8e86ofiai Se xai TtoXitsiav SeXevxEuoi rolg vepovai 
jtttTQiSa xal jToXiv Se^Euxeiav (so again 11. 21/22); Thuc., 5, 42, 1: ^xqSEreQOus 

OIXEIV TO XWQtOV XOlvfi VEpElV. 

The use of vigorous phrases like xatT okov gives the letter a personal 
tone; cf. on 55, 9. 

6. With this use of £itLOJido}jiai may be compared P. Tebtunis, 5, 217/8 (118 
B. C.): rdg 8e twv AiYv(a:T{cov) jtpog Toiig autoug <(Ai)Yv(jtTiot)g) xpCaeig pT| 
e:Tiajtdo'fiai toug xQilM'C'CttOTctg). 

8. On the phraseology cf. the Magnesian arbitration award, SIG 685, 
79 (139 B. C.): vtoq x^Qoig povov eqjaivovro pveiav jtEJtoitipEvoi, YQdojjavxeg, 
xtX, In that case the depositions were in writing. 

10. The reading da:o8i8oTai, which is I think unavoidable, suggests that 
the depositions may have been written here also. There was certainly a pre¬ 
liminary hearing; it is not impossible that briefs of the two parties were there 
presented, summaries of the cases which they would afterwards plead openly. 

12. In the proceedings before the Rhodian arbitration court (196-—192 
B. C.), the works of a number of historians are cited: Maeandrius of Miletus; 
Uliades, Olympichus, Duris, and Evagon of Samos; Creophylus and Evalces 
of Ephesus; Theopompus of Chius {Inschr. Priene, 37, 118—123). Of these, 
Duris at least is later than the time of Lysimachus; of the others all or many 
would have been here cited. Maeandrius, in contrast to the rest, was pro- 
Samian in his account of the division of the land of Melia (p. 48). 

16. In place of TQia, EJTTCt or 8exa could be read. The A seems reasonably sure. 

19/20. Dittenberger {OGIS 13, nn. 12/13) understands by this phrase 
that the Samian xaroixog, if such there were, paid taxes to Priene. That 
is possible. But land taxes were a rarity in the Greek cities; reference may 
as well be to the restrictions commonly applied in antiquity to the grain 
trade. The xctTOixog may merely have been required to sell the surplus of 
his crop in Priene, and to have been forbi4den to export it elsewhere. 

20. The Priene deposition passes silently over the city’s earlier successes 
in this war (p. 49), and the death of the 1000 Samians. It is interested in 
painting Priene in the light of a wantonly injured party. 

23. Who these Samian oixoijvTeg are, is a question. According to Plutarch’s 
account (p. 49) no time would seem to have existed for Samos to colonize the 
region. They won it in one battle, and immediately lost it again as a consequence 
of Bias’ eloquence. Probably we are not in possession of all the facts. 
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32. The same verb, oixetv, occurs here in connection with the Samian 
1000. They are certainly the same as those of Plutarch’s account, but here 
they are, as Wilamowitz pointed out, not soldiers but colonists. Perhaps 
they should be identified with the oixowxe? of. 1. 23. For purposes of 
their own, the two cities interpreted these men differently, Priene as armed 
invaders peacefully removed by the agency of Bias, Samos as peaceful colonists, 
ejected, perhaps massacred, by her law-defying neighbor. 


The letter consisted apparently of four sections: an introduction, the 
arguments of the two delegations, and the royal decision. The last is completely 
gone; only the beginning remains of the argument of the Samian envoys. 

The introduction, extending to 1. 11, consists of a series of five short, 
vigorous, sentences. The first states the arrival of the embassies and the 
subject of discussion. The second and third are correlated by el pev ow and 
vw M, the fourth follows as an explanation, ontto ydp. They express the 
king’s apology for having given countenance to so outrageous a suit; the 
adverbial phrase xad’ oXov and the rare adjective UTtoyuov bring this out 
sharply. The fifth sentence is equally personal; the opening phrase, ov pTjV 
dXX’ £Jt£i6T) Jtagfjaav, and the expression, dvayxalov t|v, show how the 
king resigned himself to the tedious business. Perhaps it is too much to suppose 
that Lysimachus himself dictated these lines; certainly nothing in the royal 
letters is more markedly personal. 

The second section, 11. 11—27, continues the same clear succession of 
short clauses, though the personal touch is naturally not present. It is a sum¬ 
mary of the Priene case, based on the delegates’ speech and the written 
briefs. The first sentence gives first the pleaders, oi pev ovv Ilpiqvelg, then 
the plea, xiip pev dg/q? P'VboI? xrfjoijv. The speech had 

opened in the usual way with a statement of the contention and the 
proofs which would be adduced, the lorogiai, etc. Then follows the later 
history of the case, {joteqov Se, included perhaps in a written deposition. 
After ovvcopoXoYOW come seven infinitive clauses, the seven chapters of the 
deposition, stylistically very simple. The last sentence, in two chronologically 
antithetic parts (itgotegop pev ow, vw 6 e) gives in a grandiose summary 
the events of the intervening 300 years. The relationship is logically not 
temporal but causal. “Because conditions remained so up till the most recent 
times, therefore they asked.” The chronological point of view is more subtle; 
“We had it before, now we ask it back again.” It certainly derives from the 
Prienean delegates’ speech, which had need of sub til ty. 

The arrangement of the Samian case was, apparently, similar. Like the other 
it opens with the pleaders, oi 6e Jtag’ npwv djtooTaXEvreg, and the general plea, 
TTjv xTfjoLv TT)v Y^YEVilpevi^v. Contrast with the Prienean Ttjv e^ dgyr)!; xTfjoiv is 
marked. Like the other it continued with a series of infinitives following awto- 
poXcyow, perhaps summaries of chapters in a written deposition. Like the 
other it probably brought the case up to date, though naturally stressing the 
more recent history on which the answer was certainly based. 

A rhetorical background is shown as in 6, by the frequency of pn'-8E, 
T£-xal pairings. 

4 » 
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8 . LETTER OF A HELLENISTIC KING TO PRIENE 
CONCERNING THE CITY LAND AND DEPREDATIONS 

OF THE PEDIES. 3rd CENT. B. C. [GoUation] 

The letter was inscribed on the north anta of the temple of Athena 
Polias at Priene, below the Lysimachus letter 6.^ Its remains are contained 
on four fragments of squared stone, found in the English excavations 
of 1869/70 and presented to the British Museum by the Society of 
Dilettanti. Their dimensions are as follows: A, width 25 cm., height 
29 cm., thickness 15 cm., complete above; B (composed of three adjoining 
fragments), width 38 cm., height 28 cm., thickness 18 cm., complete 
below and on the right; G, width 29 cm., height 20 cm., thickness 35 cm., 
complete above and on the left; D, width 14 cm., height 11 cm., thickness 
11.7 cm., complete below. A and B are assumed to belong to the same 
block. 

Letters (Introd., Ill, 1 A) are clearly but irregularly cut with apices 
of varying size, 17 mm. high. 

Editions: E. L, Hicks, Inscr. Brit. Mus., Ill (1886), 410 [O. Kern, Inschr. 
Magnesia am Maeander (1900), p. XIII, no. L] F. Hiller von Gaertringen, 
Inschr. Priene (1906), 16 (cf, p. 308) [F. Schroeter, De Regum Hellenisticorum 
Epistulis (1932), frag. 2].^ 

Commentary: W. Dittenberger, OGIS 11, n. 4. 


A g reap, 

d7co6e8]<j!jKa|iev Tipa[g 
oaiv iqpdg pey 
pev qpeig etg tt|v 

5 ejv 'qpspaig Tpid[xovTa 

ai napoixeiv xal ev x 
etpapsvoi xatd 

B I lOToXapPdvovTEg EJt[.. ..] 

xatatTHEvd^Eiv ne8ieva[iv] 
8£]8(Dxap£y * flESiEig 8 e tt][v] 
xal jto^ong pEv flpiTiVEcav 
5 [djtoxTEivavTEg rdg avrdiv af)A.]dg 8iTip;ta[a]av, to5v 8£ djc[o-] 
[6QdvTa)v xal dyavaxrnadvrtov .... IJitl toTg jtEJtpaypE- 
[voig onSeva Xoyov EjcoiTjoavro, d}X' anroig d)]g Evavrioig 
[expdivTO —-—-TT|v xwp]«v EgiOeipov 


Cf. Hiller’s note, ad loc., and the chart, Inschr. Priene, facing p. 312. The right 
return of B contains Inschr. Priene, 38 d. 
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C {.....] 20IEI[..]4]H[ dxo-I 

[yJpa'iiniTai ev tool 
dnraXAaaadfxevoi . [ 

MayvTioiai eloayo 
5 XiTia Eivai xatd Ta'UT[d 

D xJotTd xw^ffag 


A. 1. TOl ]5 jraQ.[oixoi?, Hiller; perhaps ol djtocnraXevTe]? n:aQ’ [vpwv sreedpeig. 2. 8 e- 
8 ]t&xapsv, Hiller; djisSJcoxapev tip[T}V, Hicks. 3. toI? (bqpejXTjxJocriv 'fipdg jj,ey[dX,tos, 
Hicks. 4. TT^v [xwgav, Hicli. 6 . ev T[ouTtoi, Kern; Hiller: “perhaps xal oixsTv x]cil 
jcagoixeiv xal ev t[t\i jr 6 Xei xal ev tal? xco^iai?.” 7. xa|Ta(TTQe]'»|)dp£voi, Hicks; dva- 
Ypajipdpevoi xatd [qpuXds Tovg jroXiTag, Hiller. The E is represent^ by the upper cross 
stroke. B 1/2. Ea:[l t 6 | aireivov ttjv tauttiv], Hicks; eitfi t 6| djAEivov (?), Hiller. 

3. xatoixowiv auTTiv veneodai ej 8 a)xapev, Hicks. 5. adXjdg, Robert; x<»e]«Si editors. 
5 — 7 . Restored by Hicks. dyavaxTTiodwtov Jtgog avtovg, Hicks, which makes the line too 

long. 8 . [exQoi)>'To ?-edv o 8 v rig d»v ttiv x“Q]oiv, Hicks; ug itegl exeCvcov ol tTjv, 

Hiller, who understands G 1 as the beginning of this line. C 2. xedyloH toot avtcoi oti 

elxov TTjv xwgav], Hiller. 3. At the end, traces of a T or S. 4. eloay 6 {vTcov- 

rotg 6e q)delQa(n td PooiJ^ixd, Hicks; Eiody[etv, Hiller. 5. Ta'UT[d xa'dd xal Tolg a: 0 oeiQT)|ie- 
voig. EQOcoo^E (?), Hiller. 


Association of these fragments as parts of one document was made by 
the first editor on the identity of the stone and of the script. A satisfactory 
explanation of their meaning and in particular of their sense connection 
with each other, however, has not as yet been found. Clearly the subjects 
are; in A, granting of the right of Jtapoixia to persons taking advantage 
of it within a certain period (30 days); in B, mention of an earlier grant to 
the Pedies, who subsequently behaved outrageously toward the Prieneans; 
in C, mention of a period (xpovtoi, 1. 2), perhaps that referred to in A, 
and something to do with a settlement with Magnesia. One is reminded 
inevitably of the cooperation of the Magnesians and the Pedies to the injury 
of Priene on an earlier occasion (p. 43). The accepted interpretation of the 
transaction, then, has been somewhat as follows. The king (Lysimachus?) 
had found Priene in need of population to work the city’s land.^ As a favor 
(cf, Tipdg, A 2) he had permitted such of the Pedies as applied within 30 
days to become ndpotxoi (cf. Appendix, s. v. xapoixeto) of Priene, for 
them an advantage in that as paoiXixol Xaot they were little better than serfs, 
while through connection with a Greek city they acquired a good deal of 
personal freedom.® It is also possible, though less likely, that the king gave 
(or sold) Priene a section of royal land with the Pedies who went with it. 
In any case, as he explains, he thought the step was for the best. But the 
Pedies were intractable. Incited by Magnesia they rose in revolt, murdering 
and pillaging. The royal letter presumably offered a solution which is now lost. 

This interpretation is eminently reasonable, though no one has as yet 
supported it by a thorough'going restoration of the text. Certain difficulties 
of a technical nature remain. As pointed out by Hicks, the combined heights 
of A and B, 57 cm., exceed the height of the wide course of anta blocks, 53 cm. 


^) A case parallel to that of Philip V and Larissa, SIG 543. 
®) Cf. Tarn, Cam. Anc, Hist., VI, 360. 
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(as in 6 A). If they belong, as assumed, to the same one, there must be an 
overlap of one line; that is, A 7 must be an earlier part of B 1. The line 
length, derived from a comparison with 6 where the script is somewhat 
larger, should be about 45 letters. Lines B 5 and 7 are restored with 44 and 
43 letters respectively. A 7 contains 12 letters, preceded perhaps by a gap 
of 10 more; B 1 contains 21 letters, counting the lacuna at the end. That m^es 
43 letters. But between xatd and -uTOXafiPavovres there must be space at 
least for the object of the preposition, probably also for a conjunction. Appar¬ 
ently, then, the anta courses were not all of the same height, or these two 
fragments do not form part of the same one. 

A similar difficulty applies to the relation of B and C. The last line of 
B is contained completely on the stone, with a small margin below. Of the 
first line of C, only the lower part is on the block; its upper half was cut in the 
block above. If, then, C followed B, whether C 1 is the same as or the 
succeeding line to B 8, the line sloped in one direction or the other. Of such 
a slope there is no indication elsewhere. 

Finally there is a question about the little fragment D. Above its one line 
of writing there is a clear space of 8 cm. That is to say, that line is the top, 
either of a column or of a complete text. The former alternative is impossible 
if it is to be ascribed to this text, unless it may be that the text was continued 
on the right return of the anta. The latter is very difficult, in view of the fact 
that the letter should have begun, BaoiAeug ....... IlQirivecov tfii xal 

Tcoi StJixcdi yafpeiv, a formula well over the length of one line. 


9 . LETTER OF SELEUGUS I AND HIS SON ANTIOCHUS 
TO AN OFFICIAL, GRANTING CERTAIN PRIVILEGES TO THE 
TEMPLE OF PLUTO AT NYSA. 281 B. C. [Squeeze] 

The extant portion of this letter was found at Salavatli, near the 
site of ancient Nysa, cut in a block of hard, white limestone similar to 
those which contained other texts from the same edition of temple 
records ( 64 ; SIG 781). It had been built into a house on the square 
before the mosque, and was copied by Clerc in 1887, later by Kubit- 
schek and Pringsheim. It is now in the Constantinople Museum. ^ 
A squeeze exists (Plate II) in the collection of the Austrian Archaeo¬ 
logical Institute. The dimensions of the block, complete only on the 
bottom, are height 56 cm., width 75 cm., thickness 33 cm. Below the last 
line writing is a clear space, showing that the text was continued on 
another column. 

The inscription was erected in 1 B. C. (p. 56), and the script is typical 
of that period (Introd., Ill, 1 A). Letters are large, averaging 2 cm. in 
height. The i of lepoig (1. 12) is marked with a diaeresis. 


^) According to information given me by L. Robert, who was kind enough to 
send me a photograph of the stone from his private collection. 
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Editions: M. Glerc, Bull. Corr. Hell,, XI (1887), 347, no. 3; F. Hiller von 
Gaertringen in W. von Diest, Nysa ad Maeandrum (Jahrbuch deut. arch. Instituts, 
Erganzungsheft X, 1913), 62—66 [F. Schroeter, De Regum Hellenisticorum 
Epistulis (1932), 8]. 

Commentary: B. Niese, Gr. und maked. Staaten, II (1899), 89; F. Hiller 
von Gaertringen, SIG II (1917), p, 467; F. Stahelin, P. W. K., R. E., 2te R., 
3 (1921), 1230, s. V. Seleukos; E. Meyer, Grenzen der hell. Staaten (1925), 127. 


6 


10 


1 -BaaiXsJvs SeXeuxo? xal ’Avrioxo? 2(ojtdf[etoi 

dxooteiAdvtcov jtQjog *A' 9 vpPQiav 6 )v jtegi tij? [ixeoiag xal don-] 
Xia? xal dteXEiag] Tatpox^Ea *AQTe[ii8tO0Ov T8i(ji6'ft[EOv Jt^EopEig, — J 

-—jTjpEv xa xa[Td YEY0d[q)a[i.ev iva 8id] 

jt^Eiovcov avtoTs] xOilfiaTiori^. [n:0oaiQonp]E[da yag t6)v 'EXXiiviSwvj 
jcoXecov dsl Toi? jto^jiTais psv £'UE9[Y£TonvT£g 'n’tio-j 

xa 8£ xal ow £'u]o£p'i]ai onvan^Eiv xd? xwv ' 9 £[a)v xipdg, wax'* EnpE-j 

VEiav xoi? p£’&’ 'npjys a:a0a86aipov §[% xov atdiva n:o[-’Hplv] 

Yevi^oEo^ai. xExj^iopE'Oa xal 8id xo 5 v jt0OXE0(n[v xpovcov jtoAXdi;] 
[xal p£Y<xXa? d]«o8E(iEi? 8E8o)x^ai xf]? i8ta? ['npwv EnospEia^J 
[ponXopEvoi 81 xa]l vuv gvpqjcovoi YEveodau xoi? £| [dQxijs itEitgaY-j 
[pEvou; EJtixQEJtjgpEV jtgoiv pEV X015 tEQot? xoi? dg|nXCav x£XTYip^oi5(?)] 


1. Restored by Hiller. 2/3. (as far as Tetiroileov) Wilamowitz. 3—12. I have restored, 
with the kind assistance and advice of Professor Wilhelm, on the basis of a line averag¬ 
ing 54 letters. 4. 8ieXe]YiitiEv — Y^YQd[tp®ipEv, Wilamowitz. 5—12. Hiller: [— oitcog] 

XQTiiAaTCo'ti? [— — povXoiAevoi toTi; jtojWxcuj; [isv eveplYEOioag-toi^ 8e ■^eou; 

evJoePii^ ovvaiileliv t6]v !>«)[-- —jtg jtaeaSooipov e[^—- —] I cov dn:o[^eCjteiv- 

:t£3t]euTneda (xev xal 8ix(alas] :t:o6teqo[v -dJjto8el|eis 888(ox€vai tfjg ISlag [- 

PonX6(i.evoi 88 xa]l vw oij|iq3ovot Y^veo^ai xolg 8[jiTiYY8^tievoig vq?’ fificov emTQejrjojrev 
xdoiv Tolg leQolg roTg doliJ^oig-J. 


King Seleucus and Antiochus to Sopatrus, [greeting]. The Athym- 
briani [having sent] to us [as envoys] latrocles, Artemidorus, and 
Timotheus in the matter of their [right of receiving suppliants, their 

inviolability, and their tax-exemption], we have [.] the details 

and have written to you [that you may give them a formal] reply. 
[For our policy is always] through benefactions [to please] the citizens 
[of the Greek cities and] with reverence to join in increasing [the 
lonors] of the gods, [so diat we may be the object of good-will] trans¬ 
missible for all time [to those who come after] us. We are convinced 
that before this also we have given [many great] proofs of our personal 
[reverence, and] now also, [wishing] to be consistent with [our actions 
from the beginning], we grant to all the temples which have the right 
of inviolability .... 


It was the accurate conclusion of Hiller von Gaertringen that the authors 
of this letter were Seleucus I and his son and co-regent Antiochus, afterwards 
Antiochus I, and that the time of writing was soon after the battle of Ipsus. 
The document stands, then, as part of the scanty evidence for the activity of 
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Scleucus in the six months which intervened between his last victory and 
his ill-fated crossing into Europe. It shows, with due allowance for the uncer¬ 
tainty of restoration, how important he considered the favor of the Greek 
cities. Later generations were to contrast his dominion with that of Lysi- 
machus, and this appears clearly the result of his deliberate policy. Here, 
in response to a specific request, he makes the granting of it occasion for a 
declaration of friendship and support for the Greek population. 

The three Athymbrian envoys received, as the result of their mission, 
a letter directed not to their city but to the Macedonian governor of the 
district in which their city lay. Ordinarily letters were sent both to the city 
and to the governor; cf. 38 and the letter of Philip V to Abae, SIG 552. This 
procedure, unparalleled for the Seleucid kings,® was employed on two occasions 
by Attalids in dealing with small temple communities (47 and 69 ) and seems 
to indicate a relatively inferior position of the applicant so handled.® Such 
a community would not have been autonomous, but under some form of 
provincial administration. It is even a question in this case (see below on 
1. 3) whether the envoys actually appeared at court, and did not merely 
forward their petition through a local governor. Athymbria was a small unit. 
Soon afterward, apparently under Antiochus I, it was combined with two 
neighboring towns to form the city of Nysa.^ I see no reason to suppose that 
the synoecism was part of the business of this letter. 

Whether the letter was published at the time of its receipt or not we do 
not know. A copy would have been sent to Athymbria under cover of a letter 
from the governor. Perhaps to this may have belonged the two fragmentary 
lines cut above the royal letter. Their contents are indeterminate; one reads 
only, 

fieQjajtqai xafictstep i[ 

]0N ExctoTO)[i] awTETaxfxai. 

In any case, whether then published or not, the royal letter was carefully 
preserved in the town or the temple archives. Its publication as we have 
it came much later. As Pringsheim (quoted by Hiller, loc. cit.) showed, a long- 
known fragment {CIG 2943 = SIG 781) recounts how in the summer of 
1 B. G. a citizen of Nysa, Artemidorus Demetrius’ son, secured the recognition 
of the ancient privileges of the sanctuary by the proconsul Cn. Cornelius 
Lentulus Augur, and “restored to the record office the holy writings (xd 
lepd YQdfipata) concerning the gods and their inviolability and the pro¬ 
tection of suppliants and the tax-exemption of the sanctuary.” Coincident 
with this restoration occurred the engraving on the temple wall of the most 
important documents, headed by the explanatory note just quoted. Of these 
have been found, in addition to this letter, those of an unknown king ( 64 ) 
and of the proconsul {SIG 781 II). 

*) It is done in the case of an individual petitioner, Aristodicides, in the three letters 
10—12. [Bickermann calls attention also to the letter of Antiochus III to a governor 
in favor of the Jews, quoted by Josephus, Ant. Jud., 12, 3, 3 (138—144).] 

®) Introd., p, xl. Gf. the similar indirect negotiation in the late Ptolemaic grants 
of asylum, Preisigke, Sammelbuch, 1161, 3926, 6152—6156, 6236, etc. On the Ptolemaic 
“indirect” reply to petitions cf. Bickermann, Arch, fur Papyr., IX (1930), 177. 

*) Strabo, 14, 1, 46; von Diest, J^ysa ad Maeandrum, 7; M. Rostovtzeff, Cam. Anc. 
Hist., VII, 180. 
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The sanctuary to which these records belonged was the Plutonium, the 
temple of Pluto and Core in the little village of Acharaca not far from Nysa.® 
Little as is known of this Plutonium the presumption is that it was a pre- 
Greek institution. The colonizing Greeks of all periods renamed the gods 
and the temples they found, but rarely changed their character. This religious 
center had probably been in existence for centuries, enjoying like many 
others a large amount of autonomy under the Persians and their predecessors. 
This tradition, comprised in the formula ixecfia xal d(ruA.ia xal dteXeia, it was 
now anxious to maintain under the new conquerors. 

The third member of the triad was based on the extraterritoriality which 
the Asia Minor temples always claimed and often enjoyed. By their religious 
nature they felt themselves separate from the temporal authorities and claimed 
the right to manage their often vast estates independently. To this as much 
as to the offerings of the faithful they owed their proverbial wealth, but this 
privilege could be sustained only through the piety or the weakness of the central 
government. Cf. the similar request made by Teos at a later time, 35, note 
on 1. 6. 


By IxEoia is here meant the right of receiving and protecting suppliants. 
The word, which properly means “supplication,” is paralleled by the use 
of ixeTTjpia in CIG 2919, a decree of Tralles of 351/0 B. C. granting the right 
of asylum to a local temple.® This right was natural for a Plutonium; it was 
often possessed later by the Serapea, sanctuaries of another god of the dead. 
Precisely what this right meant is not known. It is uncertain if the temples 
whose iHcaia was recognized by their overlords might receive all comers or only 
some, if they offered unconditional and protracted refuge or only temporary 
shelter subject to examination. Slaves seem to have been in a special category’ 
and persons could contract away their right to take asylum.® Probably the 
exact situation varied from place to place. It is conceivable that at times 
more or less permanent suppliants should have been taken into the temple 
service, but no certain instances are known.® 

By dau^ia was meant properly only “freedom from reprisal” or “spolia¬ 
tion,” but in the Hellenistic period the meaning was extended to include 
txeoia;^® witness the modern meaning of “asylum.” In primitive times, holy 
places were safe inherently, because superstitious folk were reluctant to com¬ 
mit violence in the presence of a god. Later, especially under the absolute 
monarchies of the Hellenistic period, the possession by temples of this compre- 


®) Strabo, 14, 1, 44. The connection, for CIG 2943, was established by B. Barth, 
De Graecorum Asylis, Diss. Strassburg, 1888, 19—21. 

*) Dated in the ninth year of Artaxerxes Ochus, whose reign began in 359 B. C. 
Gf. G. Rawlinson, The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World (1871), III, 508; 
Tarn, Cam. Anc. Hist., VI, 21. 

’) K. Latte, Heiliges Recht ( 19 : 20 ), 107 f. 

*) The position of the Ilegoai tf;? smYOvfjg in Egypt is familiar. For a case in 
Mesopotamia see Rostovtzeff-Welles, Tale Class. Stud., II (1931), 16 f. 

*) The theory has been advanced to account for the xutoxoi of Zeus Baetocaeceus 
{OGIS 262,26), but there is no evidence in support of it. Von Woess {Asylwesen, 140—164 
237—245; ^eitschr. der Savigny~Stiftung, XLVI, 1926, 32—67) argued that the 67 x 01 x 0 x 01 
of Serapis were fugitives, but this has been disproved by Wilcken [UP^ I, 52—77, 
295 f, 651 f). 

^*) Von Woess, Asylwesen, 75—92; E. Schlesinger, Die grieckiscke Asylie (Diss. Giessen, 
1933), 6—52. 
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hensive and indefinite power was theoretically improper and practically 
impossible. The state claimed universal jurisdiction and had troops to enforce 
it. If the institution was to continue, it must be both defined and officially 
recognized. Faced with this problem the Romans in the times of Tiberius 
practically did away with the right of asylum.^^ The Hellenistic states adopted 
the middle course of allowing inviolability to individual temples by special 
grant. 

A second factor which played a large part in the recognition not only of 
temples but, a little later, of cities also as inviolable was Greek public opinion. 
Of this, Seleucus in the present instance was very conscious, as in fact no 
Hellenistic ruler except perhaps Lysimachus dared to disregard it. This public 
opinion from the fourth century on was becoming more and more impatient 
of warfare and piracy, more and more anxious to secure for non-combatants 
and for neutrals freedom from molestation. As a means to that end was 
employed this device of dav'kia. From about the year 246, when Miletus set 
the example (SIG 590, 8— 16; see on 22, 14—17), many cities were with the 
support of Apollo of Delphi widely recognized as inviolable. We know of 
Smyrna,Chalcedon (SEG IV, 720), Magnesia on the Maeander (31—34), 
Alabanda (OGIS 234), and Teos (35). In general,^® the kings gave this move¬ 
ment their cooperation. But that was not yet. Like the Goans thirty years 
later (21, 25—28), the Athymbriani asked recognition only for the temple 
outside the city walls. 


1. The singular of PaoiAsug need not mean that Antiochus did not use 
the royal title when acting alone. He was merely not king in the presence 
of his father. See further on 35, 2, where a similar distinction is observed. 

Sopatrus’ name was restored by Hiller. A man of that name might belong 
to the same noble Macedonian family as Sopatrus the general of Philip V,^® 
but the name is not uncommon in Macedonia. The readings of the text were 
2QMA0, Clerc; 21QMAiv,Kubitschek; 2coTri[Q, Pringsheim; 2QHA,however, 
appears certain from the squeeze. The person addressed would be the governor 
of Caria. 

3. Another Artemidorus is envoy in 64. Both may have been members 
of the same priestly family. 

4. The stone contained, according to the first editors, FHMEN. This 
suggested the restoration 8i£?.8]Yri[Aev, but that verb does not construe readily 
with td xatd [xsQog, as it takes regularly a jispi phrase. On the squeeze and 
the photograph there is no trace of the F visible. 

5. The meaning of xQii[xaTi^a> here is “to meet,” “to hold audience with” 
the ambassadors. This is an early and frequent use of the verb. Cf. SIG 75, 
51—53 (Athens, 426/5) : [tea]i Se [d'XXJeai Jt6^e[at xJpilpaTiaai ejteiSdv eoE^'fiEi 


^^) Tac., Am., 3, 63. 

^*) Probably not before 242; see references cited below, p. 121, n. 6. 

^*) For possible exceptions see below, p. 147. 

Tarn, Hell. Civ., 76—78. Lists of such recognitions are given by Tarn, Antig. 
Gon., 209 n. 133, and Hiller, SIG 550, n. 4, and most recently by Schlesinger, op. 
cit., 71—84. 

^®) Cf. Niese, Gr. md maked. Staaten, II, 590 n. 2, 595. 
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E jt]Q'u[Tav]Eia E 6£'UT[£Qa]; Polyb., 3, 66, 6: 8iapd? eMeo)? EXQTjfAaTi^E (’Avvi- 
Pa?) tOL? jrapaveyovoai jtQEoPEVTai?, Usually, as in these two instances, it is 
the sovereign power which holds the audience. Cases are known also, especially 
from Egypt, where the word is used of matters of internal administration 
or adjudication, handled by a subordinate official. Gf. P. TebtuniSy 317 


(A. D. 174/5), 29—31: [8i]6 d|i65 upd? auvxdiai roTg Jtpog toutoi? ovoi eT 
T[i]aLv [oi]g jtafiTjxEi iv’ Mv jtapdjv eji autoug 6 'HpdxXTj(o)g ypTipati- 
^woiv auT^; P. Oxyrh., 477 (A. D. 132/3), 19/20: [ypccil^aji oig xa0i]XEi xpT|pa- 
Ti^Eiv poi]. Similar appears the use of the word in the present letter, though 
certainly Seleucus did not delegate his decision to the governor. Sopatrus 


can only have had to communicate to the envoys the reply now lost with 
the end of the royal letter. 

This is an interesting procedure. In certain cases (p. 56) petitioners 
received as a written answer a letter addressed not to themselves but to the 


official concerned with the recognition or execution of the royal grant, but 
that is readily understandable. They would have received at the same time 


an oral (or, sometimes, written) notification of the award. Here, however, 
it appears that the envoys will first learn of the king’s action from the governor, 
that the letter to the governor was conveyed not by them but by (for example) 
the royal post. For this I can conceive of no reason except that the envoys 
had appeared not at the royal court but at the office of the governor. This 
procedure was apparently never used in handling petitions in Ptolemaic 
Egypt,^* but was afterwards employed in the Roman Empire.^'^ The statement 
in 1. 2, that the envoys were sent to the king, was only figuratively true 
(see further Introd., p. xl). 

5—9. The subject of this section of the letter is the king’s general attitude 
toward the Greek cities. The theme is the familiar antithesis between gods 
and citizens, as in 22, 25, 26, 28, 35. For xotpi^Eofiai, cf. 35, 13/14; the letters 
of Philip V, SIG 552, 11—15: xai 8id tov Oeov ouv nal upiv pouliopEvog 
^Eodai yEypa[qp]a tc5i 'HpaxXEiSTji pr] Evo[x]XEtv updg; SIG 644 (Seleucia in 
Cilicia, about 172 B. C.), 22—27; see also 54, 12, and note. The phrase, 
tag t65v fiEWV xipdg owati^Eiv, is of frequent occurrence later in asylum re¬ 
cognitions: cf. 28, 5; 31, 22/23; 50, 16/17; SIG 559, 19/20. Common also is 
the sentiment of repaying the gods for their benefactions: cf. 22, 49, 50, 67. 
The use of jtaQaSoaipog (see Appendix, s. v.) is always with abstract qualities; 
cf Polyb., 6, 54, 2: a:apa860Lpog xolg En:iytvop£voig xoiv EUEQyEXTjadvxtov xijv 
jtaxpi8a yivEXai 86|a; 12, 5, 5: jtaQa86oipog auxotg eoxiv auxT| jtEpl xfjg ditoixiag 
qpqpT) Jtagd :Jtax£Q(ov. The expression supEVEia is appropriate to the gods 
(cf. 35, 14; SIG 601, 14; 633, 18), not to Greek citizens, but it is the gods who 
were last mentioned. 


9 — 12. This is the beginning of the clause which contained the royal grant. 
The idiom, 8id xwv jcqoxeqcov xQOvmv, is less common than ev xcai jtgoxEpoji 
XQOvoJi {SIG 133, 10; Athens, 394/3), but may be compared with 8id jtavxog 
xou xOOvov of 22, 8. For the plural xodvcov cf 64, 10, and note. At the end 
of 1.- 10 the reference is rather to the gods than to the city; repog xt)V jt6?uv 


^®) Collomp, Diplomatique des Lagides, 141—166; Gueraud, 'Evrev^eig, XXXI—XL; 
Bickermann, Arch, fur Papyr., IX (1930), 155—182. 

") Wilcken, Hermes, LV (1920), 22 f; Arch, fur Papyr., IX (1930), 15—23. Cf. 
also H. I. Bell, ibid., VII (1924), 223 f. 
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Evvoia? is too long for the space. The contrast between this sentiment and that 
of 11. 11/12 is of time, not subject. At the end of 1. 11 I have replaced Hiller’s 
by a more general expression, of a type frequent in the letters; 
cf. 52, 45/46. There is no record in our sources that Seleucus issued a general 
proclamation before Ipsus, though there is nothing improbable in the assumpt¬ 
ion.^® In 1. 12, ea:iTQejta) was probably construed with an infinitive, now lost; 
this is its usual construction,^® In 64, 14, it has a noun object. 


Belonging as it does to a small class of royal letters (p. 56), the arrangement 
of the document follows no conventional plan. In common with the theory 
of private letters, however, it states first the situation, then the royal reasoning, 
and then the decision. 

The first sentence contains a genitive absolute and two verbs, concluding 
with a purpose clause. It contains nothing rhetorical, unless the chiastic order, 

.Jqpev td xatd pepo? xal aol may be so considered. The 

statement of writing is very unusual in this part of a letter, coming custo¬ 
marily at the end; cf. 47, 65, 66. The second sentence is transitional, a general 
statement of policy. It consists of the parallel antithesis, xolg Jto^JiTaig psv euep- 
[YETOuvreg xapi^eafiai, oux fjxiaTa 8e xal ow E^joepijat owaii^Eiv tag toW ^^[cciv 
Tipdg, and two concluding clauses, the latter of which is longer, but not 
rhetorical. The remainder of the fragment is occupied by the beginning of the 
sentence whose climax, the king’s decision, is lost. It contains a complete 
antithesis, TtestEiopEfia pEV 8 id tcov ixgoTEpcov xpovtov.,. pouXopevoi 8£ xal 
vOv, and the beginning of a second, Jtdaiv pEV xoTg lEQoIg. Like the rest of the 
document, it is clear and full, but shows no effort at style. 


10—13. THREE LETTERS OF ANTIOCHUS I TO MELEAGER, 
GOVERNOR OF THE HELLESPONTINE SATRAPY, AND A COVERING 
LETTER OF MELEAGER TO THE CITY OF ILIUM, REGARDING 
GIFTS OF CROWN LAND TO ARISTODICIDES OF ASSUS. 

ABOUT 275 B. C. (?) [Collation] 

The stele of grey marble (Plate III) which contained these letters was 
found by Schliemann in the excavations on the site of Troy in 1873. It is 
now in the Museum fur Volkerkunde, Berlin, Schliemann-Sammlung 
No. 9653. Complete with base and three pointed gable, the stele has 
an over-all height of 158 cm., of which the base occupies 16.5 cm., the 
inscribed surface 120 cm., and the gable 22 cm. The shaft is tapered 
both in width and in thickness; the former varies from 39.5 to 41 cm., 
the latter from 11 to 13 cm., in the inscribed part of the stele. Base and 
gable are larger by 12 mm. in both dimensions. Preservation is perfect, 


^*) Professor Wilhelm has expressed agreement with me on this point. 
*®) So restored, 38, 11. 
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except for a little chipping, but the face of the stone has been somewhat 
worn. 

The letters (Introd., Ill, 1 A) are fine and well-cut, with small 
apices, and average 8 mm. in height; O, 0, and Q average 6 mm. Lines 
average 6 mm. apart. Letters vary in width and particularly in spacing, 
but are uniformly closer-spaced after 10 , 1. 2. There are two mistakes in 
cutting, nieftpa in 11 , 6, and ’ApiatotoSwiSrii in 11 , 24/25. 

Editions: H. Schliemann, Troianische Alterthiimer (1874), 201—209 [J. G. 
Droysen, Hellenismus, II, 2 (1878), pp. 377—381, no. 4; W. Dittenberger, 
SIG^, 158; C. Michel, Rec. d'Inscr. Gr., 35] H. Schmidt, Heinrich Schliemann's 
Sammlung troianischer Altertumer (1902), no. 9653 [W. Dittenberger, OGIS 221; 
F. Schroeter, De Regum HelUnisticorum Epistulis (1932), 9—11]. 

Commentary: P. Haubold, De Rebus Iliensium (1888), 26 f; T. Lenschau, 
Leipziger Studien, XII (1890), 167; H. Gaebler, Erythrae (1892), 28 f; A.Wilhelm, 
Gott. Gel. AnZ; CLX (1898), 207 f; B. Niese, Gr. und maked. Staaten, II (1899), 
85 n. 1, 88 n. 4; W. Hiinerwadel, Konig Lysimachus (1900), 117 n. 2; M. Hol- 
leaux, Rev.£t. Anc., Ill (1901), 119; B. Haussoullier, Rev. de Phil., XXV (1901), 
30—33; Milet et le Didymeion (1902), 101—106, 110; E. R. Bevan, House of 
Seleucus (1902), I, 151 f, 159; A. Bruckner, Troja und Ilion (1902), 468, no. 45, 
584; T. Sokoloff, Klio, IV (1904), 110; P. Ghione, Mem. Acc. Torino, LV 
(1905), 82, 103 n. 3; G. Cardinali, Regno di Pergamo (1906), 180, 185 f, 186 n. 
4; A. J. Reinach, Rev. Arch., 4me Ser., XII (1908), 375 f; H. Francotte, 
Finances des Cites Gr. (1909), 69—71, 94 n. 2; M. Rostovtzeff, Rom. Kolonat 
(1910), 246—264; G. de Sanctis, Atti Acc. Torino, XLVII (1911/12), 796—800; 
E. Cavaignac, Hist, de I’Antiquite, III (1914), 136—138; G. Gorradi, Riv. di 
Fil., XLVIII (1920), 182 n. 1; W. Schubart, Arch, fur Papyr., VI (1920), 
333 f; W. L. Westermann, Class. Phil., XVI (1921), 15—19; C. F. Lehmann- 
Haupt, P. W. K., R. E., 2te R., 3 (1921), 175, s. v. Satrap; G. Gorradi, Riv. di 
Fil, L (1922), 27 f; E. Weiss, Gr. Privatrecht, I (1923), 407 n. 178; M. Holleaux, 
Bull. Com//«//.,XLVIII (1924), 12-16; E.Meyer, Grenzenderhell.Staaten (1925), 
87,123; J.Beloch, Gr. Gesch., IV, 1 (1925), 341 f; IV, 2 (1927), 343,360,363; P. 
Jouguet, LTmperialismeMacedonien (1926), 432 f; J. Kaerst, Hellenismus, II (1926), 
352 n. 1; M. Rostovtzeff, Cam. Anc. Hist., VII (1928), 173,181—183; W. W. Tarn, 
Hell. Civ. (1930), 122 f. 


10 

Baodeu? ’Arrioxo? MeXed- 
YQCDi xutpeiv’ 8E8caxa{X8v ’Api0To8ixi8ei ttoi ’Aoouoi 
Yfj? jtXeffQa 8ia/dia jtQoaev£Y54ct(Tftai 

Jtpo? TT)v *IXiEC0v aioXiv i] 2 xr]ij^itov. oi) ow (ruvtalo'v 
5 reapaSetlai *AQiaTo8ix[8ei anb tfii; 6 [xoqo\5otii; Tfji 
rEpYtftict*' '9 2xT]t|)iai, ou av 8oxi[id^T]ig, td 8iaxdia 
jcXEftpa Tfj? Y'n?> JtpoaoQioai ei? ttiv TXiecdv 1 ] tt|v 

. EQQCOOO. 


2 and 5. ’AQiaToSmSei, not corrected by Schmidt. 
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King Antiochus to Meleager, greeting, We have given to Aristodi- 
cides of Assus two thousand plethra of cultivable land to join to the city 
of Ilium or Scepsis. Do you therefore give orders to convey to Aristo- 
dicides from the land adjacent to that of Gergis or of Scepsis, wherever 
you think best, the two thousand plethra of our land, and to add them 
to the boundaries of the land of Ilium or of Scepsis. Farewell. 


11 

BaaiXeug ’Avtioxo? MeXe- 

dy^fiDi xcliQElv' Everuxev ■gpTv ’ApiaTo8i«i5Ti; 6 

’'Aaaios, d^icov Sowai autwi Iv Tfji i<p’ 'EXXiia- 
novTOv aaTQajtEiai tt|v IlETpav, l]|x jtqoteqov 
5 EixEv MEXeaypOi;, kuI r?]? IlETpifSJo? 

Ipyaaifio'u jt(X)E'&pa xi^u* ^rEvtaxooia, xal dJlXa 
yfjg jtXE^Qa 8ioxiXia IpyaaipoD djib opo- 
Qovar); tfii jtqoteqov SoOeiutii autcoi pepi8i. 

xal Trjv TE IlETpaV SeScOMUIAEV aifTCOl, El 

10 pr) 8e8oTai dXkm rtpoTEpov, xal TT|y x^pav tt)v 
jtQos Tfji IlETpai xal dXXa yfjg jtXs'ftpa SioxiXia 
spyaoipoD, 8id to (jpiXov ovra 'i^fAETEpov atapea- 
Xfjo^ai f||Aiv Tag xa'O’ avTOV xP^ictg perd :idor\g 
Ewoiag [x]al rtpO'Ovpiag. ov ovv E:tioxE'vl)dp£vog, 

15 ei pr) 8E8[o]Tat dXXcoi atporepov avTT) f| IlETga, ata- 
pd8Ei|ov avTTjv xal tt)v atgog auTiji xtogw "Agia- 
to8ixi8tii, xal daro Tfjg (lacfiXixfjg x^pct? 
govoTjg Tiii argoregov 8e8op£VTp x^gui ’AgiaTo8[i-] 
xiSi^i owTa^ov xaTapETprioai xal atagaSstlai 
20 auTwi atX^ga 8iaxiXia, xal Edaai avTov atgooEVEy- 
xaG-dai atgog iiv dp PouXriTai atoXiv twv ev rrji x^P^I'-] 
TE xal avppaxfai. oi Se PaaiXixol Xaol ot lx tov t6- 
atov EV wi EOTiv -q IIsTga lap poiaXcovTai oixeIv ev t'{^[l] 
IleTgai doqaaXEiag I'vexe, owTETdxapEV ’AgiOTO- 
25 {to)8ixi8tii Idv axiTOvg oixeTv. I'ggcoao. 


8. iieoiSi, as Wilhelm suggested; the editors read peeiSicoi. 13. xa^ autov, not 
xax amov. 15. IleTQa, not fiepig. 17. The editors read to8ixixi8tiu 20. avtov, not attrcoi. 


King Antiochus to Meleager, greeting. Aristodicides of Assus has come 
to us, asking us to give him in the Hellespontine satrapy Petra, which 
formerly Meleager held, and of the land of Petra fifteen hundred plethra 
suitable for cultivation, and two thousand other plethra of cultivable 
land from the country adjacent to the “lot” formerly given to him. And 
we have given him both Petra, unless it has been given previously to 
some one else, and two thousand plethra of cultivable land besides, be¬ 
cause he as our “friend” has furnished us his services with all good-will 
and enthusiasm. Do you therefore having made an investigation, if this 
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Petra has not already been given to some one else, convey it with its 
land to Aristodiddes, and from the crown land adjacent to the land 
formerly given to Aristodicides give orders for the surveying and con¬ 
veyance to him of two thousand plethra, and that he be permitted to 
join his holding to any of the cities he wishes in our country and alliance. 
If the crown peasants of the region in which Petra lies wish to live in 
Petra for protection, we have ordered Aristodicides to let them do so. 
Farewell. 


12 

BaoiAev? “Avtioxo? MsABaypoai xaiQBiv Ivd'uxE''' 'H" 
fiTv ”Aqioto8ixi8ti 5, (pd|ji£voe IleTQav to xwQiov xai trjy 
Xwpav triv ovY^tvpouoav, fjg jtpotspov 
8i86vTEg atiTroi, oi)8* eti xal vw jtaQ£iXr|(p£vai 8id to “A'dr)- 
5 vaicoi toil ETtl toil vavota-dpou EJtixExtopfia'&ai, xal fj^i- 
cooEv dvTi [XEV trig nEtpitiSog x^^pctg n:apa8Eix^va[i] 
avTcoi td laa itAi-dpa, avYXWQ'n'^vai 8 e xal aldxt jiXe- 
dpa 8ioxi?i.ia, a:QoaEVEY>ta<rdai 3tQog t]V aji PovXiitai 
T«[X JtoJlEtov Toiv Ev tfji "i^pETEQai oofifiaxiai, xadd- 
10 JtEp xai JtQOTEQOV lYpCt'Vl'apEV. OQWVTEg OW aUTOV 

EWODv ovta xai itpodupov Eig td i^pEtEpa ;jtpci{Yp[ct-] 
ta PovXofiE’&a nioXvfopEiv Tdv'ftgd)a:o'u, xai jtepl 
TovTcov cruY>tExc>)prixa|a,EV. q)Tialv Se eIvui trig 
IlETQiTiSog x®9“S cruYXWp'n'dEvta avtcoi 
15 JiXEdga xi^ici jtEvtaxoaia. oiivta^ov ow xata- 
pExpfjoaL ’ApioTo8ixi8T)i xai jcaQa8Ei|ai y'HS 
EQYca^i|iou td TE 8i<Tx*^iot xai KEvtaxoaux jtXe- 
■dpa xai dvtl twv jtEpl tt)v IlEtpav dWia EpY«- 
oripov jtEvtaxooia d:it6 tf^g paoiAixfig xd>- 

20 pag TTjg awopi^oiioTig Tfji Iv dpxfji 8o'd£ioTii 
a'UTwi a:ap* '^[icov Idoai 8e xai jtpoaEveY5taa'da[i] 
rriY y(i)Qav ’Api(iTo8ixi8r|v Jtpog fjv av Poi5XT]Ta[i] 
jToXiv Toov iv tiji 'npETEpai (TUfApaxtai, xa’dd- 
jtsp xai EV tfii jtpotepov i^tiatoXfii £Ypdij^a|j.E[v.] 

25 Eppcoao. 


2. TT)Y, not xrjji (Schliemann). 22. tit'iy, not, as the editors, ttiv. 


King Antiochus to Meleager, greeting. Aristodicides has come to us, 
saying that, because it had been assigned to Athenaeus the commander 
of the naval base, he has not even yet received the place Petra and the 
land belonging to it about which we previously wrote giving it to him, 
and he has asked that there be conveyed to him instead of the land of 
Petra the same number of plethra elsewhere, and that there be granted 
to him two thousand plethra besides, which he may join to any of the 
cities in our alliance he wishes just as we wrote before. Seeing therefore 
that he is loyal and enthusiastic in our interest we are anxious to favor 
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the man highly and we have given our consent in this matter also. He 
says that his grant of the land of Petra was fifteen hundred plethra. Do 
you therefore give orders to survey and to convey to Aristodicides of 
cultivable land both the twenty-five hundred plethra and, instead of the 
land belonging to Petra, fifteen hundred other plethra suitable for culti¬ 
vation from the crown land adjacent to the “lot” first given him by us. 
Give orders also to permit Aristodicides to join the land to any of the cities 
in our alliance he wishes, just as we wrote in our earlier letter. Farewell. 


The three royal letters are preceded by a covering letter from Meleager 
to the city of Ilium, 13 ; see below, p. 69. 

The dating of this group of documents rests only on probabilities, but 
their ascription to Antiochus I, proposed with reserve by Droysen, may be 
accepted as certain. The Meleager who is here addressed is apparently the 
governor Meleager of the Ilian decree OGIS 220, dated about 270 B. C. The 
Athenaeus of 12 , 4/5 is also known. The political situation of Asia Minor is 
best explained by the conditions prevailing during and after the Gallic war 
of 278/71 (cf. on 11 , 9/10 and 22), and the letters are clearly early products 
of the Seleucid chancery (below, pp. 68 f). 

10 . 1. From this Meleager comes most of our information about the no¬ 
menclature of governors and districts under the Seleucids.^ His district is 
called ( 11 , 27/28) ^ eq?” 'EW.T]OJt6vTou aaTpctsteia; his title is axgavriyoc, {OGIS 
220, 6/7). It has been suggested (A. J. Reinach, loc. cit.) that he was the 
successor in this satrapy of that Antipater who in 277 was unsuccessful in 
preventing the Gauls under Lutarius from crossing the Hellespont.^ 

2. For the Seleucid policy of alienating royal land see on 10 , 10/11. It is 
clear from the fact that the land is to be joined to city land that the gift is 
of full title.* For the abrupt beginning with the perfect tense of the verb 
^sScoxapev compare 18 , 1/2: jrenpdxaitev Aao8txr|i. 

Of the identity of Aristodicides we have no evidence beyond that contained 
in this set of documents. He was a native of Assus, and so a Greek; he was a 
“friend” ( 11 , 12) of the king’s. He belonged, then, to the half-military, half¬ 
political nobility of merit which grew up rapidly under the Hellenistic dy¬ 
nasties, and if we may draw any conclusions from the extensive land grants 
made to him, his place in it must have been high. By the term (ptXog in the 
early Hellenistic period is often meant a member of the crown council.® 

^) Gf. below, p. 81, n. 4. 

*) Cf. A. Corvatta, Rendiconti Acc. dei Lincei, Ser. V, X (1901), 150 f, 169 f; 
M. Holleaux, Bull. Con. Hell., XLVIII (1924), 12—16; M. Rostovtzeff, Cam. Anc. 
Hist., VII, 166; Tale Class. Stud., II (1931), 47; see further Appendix, s. v. oarodirng. 

») Livy, 38, 16. 

*) The verb in this connection is ambiguous. In the conveyance of land by 

Cassander to Perdiccas the son of Coenus {SIG 332) the verb is used of granting posses¬ 
sion rp jiaTQiJtoig, heritable and alienable, but subject to being taken up by the 
crown under certain conditions; cf. RostovtzefF, Kolonat, 251 f, and Kolbe, Gott. Gel. 
AnZ; CLXXVIII (1916), 436 f. That the same institution was known in Asia Minor 
is shown by the Mnesimachus inscription, Buckler and Robinson, Am. Journ. Arch., 
XVI (1912), 11—82 (= Inscr. Sardis, 1). 

®) So (piJioi in 6 , 6. 
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4. In this first gift Aristodicides is restricted to the choice of two cities to 
which to join his land. The inference is that Antiochus wished to favor those 
cities particularly, and in fact there is abundant evidence for the cordial 
relations of the dynasty with Ilium.® From the point of view of Aristodicides 
this was not a serious restriction; Ilium certainly, and probably also Scepsis, 
enjoyed immunity from imperial taxation.’ The former was the city selected. 

As usual the order to the governor is (nivta^ov. His function is merely 
that of a link in the chain of communications. On the analogy of 18 , Meleager 
will give his orders to the finance officer, the “manager” (otxovojio?) of the 
crown land. 

6. On the situation of Gergis see Schliemann, loc. cit. The passage shows 
that at this time the town “pagus civitatis Iliensium fuit” (Dittenberger). 

The two verbs used technically of “joining” land to a city, jtpoaq)epo|iai and 
jtQOoopi^O), take different constructions and refer to different operations, but are 
used here, as in 18 , indifferently as synonyms. See further Appendix, ss. w. 

11 . 2. The verb evTUYXCtvco is used technically in the Koine of appearing 
before a king to make a request; cf. the use of eVreulig to mean “petition” 
(Appendix, s. v.). The verb refers only to the oral presentation of a case, 
though it is not impossible that even a great man like Aristodicides should 
have accompanied his request with a summary in writing.’* So for example 
did the “Twins” of the Serapeum at Memphis, UPZ 42, 5 (162 B. G.): evEru- 
Xop[e]v xal EiteStoxapev evteu|iv. For the position of the verb Ivetuxev at the 
beginning of the letter cf. the practice in a number of Roman texts: SIG 618 
(letter of the brothers Scipio,”* 190 B. C.); ibid., 780 (letter of Augustus, 6 B, G.); 
Lafoscade, De Epistolis, 25 (letter of Hadrian, A. D. 127). 

4. Schliemann reported that he was unable to identify this Petra with any 
definite site in the Troad, where we should expect it to be in the same region 
as Aristodicides’ other holdings; we are, in fact, told in 12 (11. 18—21) that 
the land given in place of “what went with Petra” was to be adjacent to his 
first lot. There is, however, no question as to what Petra was. It offered a safe 
refuge to the peasants (11. 23—25); it is called to xtooio'v ( 12 , 2). It would 
have been neither city nor village but a fortress, perhaps a fortified manor- 
house like that one called “baris” in 18 , and a variety of names elsewhere. 

4/5. Haussoullier pointed out that the phrase, qp irpoTEQOv sl^ev MeXEaypo?, 
is paralleled by that in the letter of Ptolemy VI, OGIS 59, 11/12, a ei/e 
T ipaxQiTa. Another parallel is that in 70 , 6: qv npotepov Ecr/EV AqpqTQio?.* 
Whether full ownership in fee simple is meant in any of these cases is impos¬ 
sible to say. The rule was, both in Egypt and in Syria, that such ownership 
did not exist beyond the Greek cities, and there is no evidence that any of 
these holdings had been joined to city land. 

*) E. Meyer, op. cit., 123 f. 

^) Haussoullier, Milet et le Didymeion, 131. 

’‘‘) Cf. Introd., p. xxxix. 

Cf. M. Holleaux, Riv. di Fit., LII (1924), 29—44. 

®) Under the Roman Empire, similarly, private estates (ouaica) were often identi¬ 
fied by the name of a former owner. Cf. P. Rylands, 171, 1/2 (A. D. 56/7): tqi; ev 
’AqoivoeCttii [TiPeqiou] KJcauSiou AoQ'uqpogou itgotegov NaQxicroiavfig O'uoCaJfc]. The most 
recent list of the ovaiai with the bibliography is given by Rostovtzeff, Gesellschqft 
und Wirtschqft im rdmiseken Kaiserreich, II, 293—296. 


5 
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In the present case, the weight of opinion has held that Meleager had had 
full ownership of the lot, just as Aristodicides was to have it in the future. 
It may not have been joined to the land of a city; the provision in 18 , 17—19, 
is that land once joined shall not be taken away even when it came into the 
hands of a new owner. But the land had come into royal hands again, perhaps 
by confiscation, perhaps by war. The latter event might well be sufficient 
to sever its connections with a city. 

5. Both the adjective form used here, IlETQig, and that of 12 , 6 and 14, 
riETpiTi?, are possible formations from IlETpa; see Introd., p. Ixiv. 

9/10. Striking is the lack of knowledge possessed by the central government 
of its land in the Troad. When Antiochus II sold land not far from this region 
to Laodice ( 18 ), he was able to know that the land was his to sell and to 
describe its boundaries, even if from an out-of-date record. Here Antiochus I 
could do neither one nor the other. The arrangements had all to be made 
by the local authorities. Even if the local land registry was complete, no such 
records were available at Sardes or at Antioch.® It is incredible that this awk¬ 
ward situation should have been allowed to remain after the troublous early 
years of Antiochus’ reign. 

10/11. For the phrase, ttjy /(opav rrjv Jtpog Tfji HETpai, compare, 1. 5 above, 
Tfjg riETpihog, the expressions in 12 below, tt)y xtOQCiv trjv 

(11. 2/3), Tf)g IlETQiTiSog x^^O^^S (11- ^ 13/14), tcov respl tt)v IlETQav (1. 18), 

and in 18 , 2/3, ndwou >tc 6 pT]v xal xriv ^dpiv xai trjv jtQoaoOaav xw 0 ctv tt)i xtoprn 
(so again 1 . 25). The meaning, land “going with,” “belonging to” a settlement, 
may be understood from 18 , 4— 6 . There it is stated that certain peasants 
plowed up a road serving as a boundary line so as to use the land lying beyond 
it. The land on both sides of the road may well have been crown land, but just 
as the peasants were attached to their village, or other i 8 ia (cf. on 18 , 8/9), 
a definitely marked tract of land was assigned to it for their use. It did not 
belong to the village any more than it did to the peasants, but land, village, 
and peasants together formed an economic and administrative unit of probably 
great antiquity. 

20. Here, as in the case of Laodice, the new owner may join the land to 
that of any city he wishes; this is a privilege of some value.It is interesting 
to note that the city selected was Ilium, one of the two tp which he had been 
restricted in the first grant. 

Jouguet (ofi. cit., 433) would restrict the force of the verb irtQoaEVEYxaodai 
to the second parcel of land, and would see in the first, Petra and its land, 
a holding of a different sort, outside of city limits, possibly comparable to the 
Egyptian 8 o)QEd. If that had been the intention of the writer, he could hardly 
have failed to foresee and avoid the ambiguity of the present text. Both holdings 
are objects of the verb 8 E 8 ( 6 xapEV in 1. 9, and here it is the natural assumption 
that they are objects of jrpoaEVEYxaafiai. In 12 no distinction is made between 
the 1500 plethra and the 2500 plethra. 

21/22. The earlier view of the Seleucid onppaxCa was that the a: 6 Xeig 
0 Ulipaxi 8 Eg stood in a treaty relation to the king.^^ It now seems probable, 

•) Westermann, op. cit., 12—19; Weiss, op. cit., 406—408. 

i«) See on 18, 13. 

>^) Cf. Kaerst, Hellenismus, II, 348—361 (especially 352 n. 1); Rostovtzeff, Cam. 
Anc. Hist., VII, 177 f 
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however, that the relation was rather that of Rome and the socii; the cities 
were really subjects (vaoTETaYnevai).^* 

22. For the paoiXixol Xaoi see on 18 , 8/9. It is not difficult to find a reason 
why the peasants should need to find safety within a castle. The Gauls had 
created a panic terror among the Greeks in their fortified cities. We have no 
other indication of the feelings of the peasants in the exposed villages, but 
they may be imagined. 

12 . 1. The parallel beginning of this letter and the preceding suggests that 
they were written at no great interval of time; it may also be explained as 
due to the fact that Aristodicides, returning from his partly successful errand 
to the governor Meleager, presented a copy of 11 to the king as evidence of 
the earlier gift. 

It seems certain, in view of the technical use of (njyxvpovaav, that “the 
land of Petra” here means only the 1500 plethra ( 11 , 6), not the other 2000 
( 11 , 11). The latter, then, had been received. 

4/5. On the identity of this Athenaeus there has been agreement since the 
study of de Sanctis.^^ He is the man who, about 274, collected money from 
Erythrae for the defense against the Gauls {SIG 410). The identification with 
Athenaeus son of Hippomachus, whose son Hippomachus and whose brother 
Hippomachus secured from Antiochus II freedom and democracy for Miletus 
{OGIS 226), is possible, though not subject to proof. 

5. Very little is known about the naval bases of the Seleucids.^* It was long 
ago suggested that this base was the one near Sigeum, known from Strabo 
(13, 1, 36) and Livy (37, 31),*® but the identification is uncertain. The refe¬ 
rence serves to remind us that something of a navy was maintained under 
the early Seleucids.*® 

On the interpretation of IjiixexwQfjcrftai there has been great disagree¬ 
ment. It has been held to mean a grant of full ownership (Ghione, op. cit., 
103 n. 3), but the probabilities favor its meaning only the usufruct of a mili¬ 
tary cleruch.*’ The verb litixcogeco is well attested in this sense; cf. OGIS 229, 
100 (Smyrna, about 240 B. C.): Toug re xXT]Qoug tovg Svo, ov re 6 dsog xal 
oo)TT|Q AvTioxog ejtsx(6pT]ogv. 

7. In view of the fact that this third request for land includes permission 
to join it to the land of a city, Aristodicides must expect to have this also in 
full ownership. There is no difficulty in understanding ovyxoDpeco in this sense. 
In addition to the instance of the verb in 1. 14, below, there is a paraUel case 
in 70 , 5, and another in the decree of the Roman Senate, SIG 747 (73 B. G.), 
19—21: avxai ai x^pcii ’UJte^eipqixevai eioiv, a$ Aeuxiog SvXXag figwv d'fia- 
varoav lepdiv TefAevwv (puXaxfjg ^exev auv€x<opT) 06 V. 

'*) E. Bickennann, Hermes, LXVII (1932), 59 n. 1. See also V. Ehrenberg in 
A. Gercke-E. Norden, Einleitung in die Altertumswissenschqft, III, 3 (1932), 83. 

^®) Loc. cit. He is followed by Meyer {Grenzen, 87), Beloch (Gr. Gesch., IV, 2, 343), 
and Rostovtzeff {Cam. Anc. Hist., VII, 173). 

^*) Cf. de Sanctis, op. cit., 797; Rostovtzeff, Cam. Anc. Hist., VII, 172 f. 

Holleaux, Rev. Et. Anc., Ill (1901), 119. 

“) It was not apparently very important; cf. most recently Tam, Cam. Anc. Hist., 
VII, 702 n. 1; Otto, Philologus, LXXXVI (1931), 408 f. 

^’) De Sanctis, op. cit., 797; Corradi, Riv. di Fil., L (1922), 27 f. They follow the 
earlier opinion of Haussoullier and Dittcnbergcr. 


5 * 
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17. Either the engraver has made a mistake in cutting, or the king has 
been more than generous: Aristodicides asked for 2000 plethra; he is given 
2500. Gan this be what the king meant by writing that he wished to “make 
much of (jcoXucapeiv) the man?” 

20. All of Aristodicides’ holdings, the 2000 plethra of the first grant, the 
2000 which he received of the second, and now this 4000 besides, will lie 
together, making a compact estate of 8000 plethra or 2000 hectaires.^® 


The style of these letters has been discussed by W. Schubart (be. cit.) with 
his usual penetration and clarity. I am in complete agreement with his conclu¬ 
sion that they are the work of an orderly, well-trained, secretary. 

He does not, however, mark with sufficient emphasis the distinction between 
the first letter and the two following. The first is a brief administrative note 
of the type well known from the Egyptian papyri, and represented among 
the Seleucid letters by 70. It was designed merely for the instruction of a sub¬ 
ordinate official, and not expected to be published. Accordingly it concerns 
itself only with the matter in hand, which is disposed of clearly but in the 
smallest possible number of words (Introd., p. xliv). 

The second letter is longer, partly from its subject matter but chiefly from 
the addition of two sections characteristic of the chancery. Instead of beginning 
abruptly, as did the first, with the royal decision (6e8coxapev), it opens with 
a statement of the occasion which produced it. This is of a common stock 
type; many royal letters begin with the statement that a person or persons 
had appeared before the king. Sometimes, as here, the fact of the arrival is 
stated by the main verb and the errand by a participle (d|ia>v, qpdfxsvog); 
more commonly the arrangement is reversed. 

This statement is followed by that of the grant, with a contractually full 
repetition of details, and then, in an anticlimactic position, the king’s reason 
for conferring the favor: that is, praise of the man concerned. The termino¬ 
logy is stereotyped. Expressions like a:aQeoxfja'&ai exivoia, a:po‘9v(iia, 

are of repeated occurrence in documents emanating from city as from royal 
chanceries. But such praise was a regular element in Hellenistic diplomacy, 
where official courtesies were considered essential. Its absence in the first 
letter suggests that that document was not intended for publication. Its pre¬ 
sence here may show that the transaction had by this time assumed a more 
important aspect. It is probable that a certain time had elapsed between the 
first letter and the second, that the second and more lavish grant to Aristo¬ 
dicides was based on new services he had rendered. In any case, the total 
amount of land granted him had become a matter of some moment, justifying 
him or the city to which it was joined in publishing the documents on stone. 

There follows the section containing the royal order, as unrhetorical as 
what has preceded. Save for one or two pairs marked by TE-xai the text is 
as concise as the contractual fullness permits. The last sentence, as is shown 
by the change in construction, is as Schubart pointed out a postscript, very 


^*) Gavaignac (op. cit., 137 f), who seems to have overlooked the second grant, 
calls it 1500. 
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possibly an addition of the king himself. It begins with the key word, A.aoi, 
specified by the words oi hi toii toitm) and the relative clause following. 
Schubart, however, goes too far in calling it ungrammatical. It is logically 
anacoluthic, and I suspect that the writer intended at first to supply a main 
verb for the Xaoi, but the nominative may easily be construed as the subject 
potiXcorrai, drawn out of its clause for the sake of emphasis. 

The third letter begins in the same way as the second, with Ivetuxev and 
a participle, but the opening sentence, built on q^ctpevo? and f||i(oa£V, extends 
to a rambling length awkward if not actually obscure. One phrase, oi)8’ exi 
%al vw, suggests an attempt at rhetoric, especially as it is not used correctly: 
a man cannot be said “not yet” to have received what he will never receive. 
The second sentence, as contrasted with the corresponding section of 11 , is in 
the correct chancery manner. The king’s decision follows his reasons in the 
climactic position (opcovre?, povXopefia jtoA,ncopeTv, o'UYxsxwpijxafie'v). Rhetorical 
also is the little sentence beginning qjTjolv 8e. Unremarked by itself, it is placed 
as a contrasting element between long sentences, the second of which, the 
closing section of the letter and the royal order, is again contractually full 
and rhetorically simple. 


13 . COVERING LETTER OF MELEAGER. 

MeXeaypo? TXietov Tfji PovXfji xal ttoi 8 ijptoi yai- 
pEiv djce8a»x£v 'qplv ’ApioTo8iKi8T)i; 6 ’'Aoaiog sm- 
OTO^ag jiagd ton paailEcog ’Avnoxon, cav Tavtiypa- 
(pa 'up.t'V 'ua:0Y8Ypd<paiAev ■ evetu/ev 8 ’ ■qptv xal afi- 
5 Tog (pdpEvog, ittoXXtov anttoi xal ETEptov 8taXE- 
yopEvcov xal otEtpavov 8i86vto)v, dioniEp xal 
[AEig JiapaxoXo'U'OonpEV 8id to xal itpEoPEnoai d- 
jto Twv jtoXEtov Tivag jtpog 'npd?, jJonXEofiai ttjv 
Xtopav TTJV 8£8o|xevt)v anTwi ujco tot) PaaiXficog ’Av- 
10 Tioxov xal 8id to lEpov xal 8id ttjv jtpog npag Eiivoi- 
av jtpooEVEYxaofiai jtpog ttjv npETEpav itoXiv. a 
jAEV onv d^iOL YS'VEofiai avTtoi jtapd Tfjg jtoXEtog, an- 
Tog nplv 8T)A,{oaEi. xaA.t6g 8° dv jtoijoaiTS TpTjtpiodpE- 
voi TE a:(XVTa Td qJiXdvfipwJta aiiTcoi xal xafi’ oti dv 
15 anYXOoprjarjL ttjv dvaYpaq)Tjv jtOTjadjiEvoi xal, atrj- 
XtooavTEg xal fievTEg eig to Icpov, iva jxevtji “upiv 
Pe^aitog cig jtdvTa Toy XQOVov td (ruyxfopTjfiEVTa. 
EppoiofiE. 


13. JiGT^oaiTe, not, as the editors, a;oiT|Ocu.Te. 16, '^evreq, corrected by Schmidt for 
Sevres (Schliemann). 


Meleager to the council and the people of Ilium, greeting. Aristodi- 
cides of Assus has given us letters from king Antiochus, the copies of 
which we have written for you below. He has also himself come to us, 
saying that although many others address themselves to him and confer 
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on him crowns — a fact which we ourselves know because certain 
embassies have come to us from the cities — he wishes, both because 
of the sanctuary and because of the good-will he entertains toward you, 
to join to your city the land given him by king Antiochus. What he 
thinks should be granted him by the city, then, he himself will make 
clear. You would do well to vote all his privileges and to inscribe the 
terms of the grant which he will make on a stele and to place it in the 
sanctuary, so that the grant may remain securely yours for all time. 
Farewell. 


1. Meleager was the governor of the Hellespontine satrapy (see on 10 , 1 ). 
He has already, presumably by a letter to the oixovopos, carried out the 
king’s instructions as to surveying and conveying to Aristodicides the three 
tracts of land given him by the crown. Now he writes to the city, notifying it 
of Aristodicides’ decision, and forwarding it the three royal letters. The 
interests both of the city and of Aristodicides required that the king’s letters, 
the legal basis of their occupation of the land, be made public. Circumstances 
have brought it about that the expense of publication will fall upon the former. 

5—8. It is natural that cities should have been anxious to increase their 
land in this fashion. This is, however, perhaps the only direct evidence for 
it remaining to us.®* It is of course possible that the JCoXXoiv of this line may 
be an exaggeration. We must accept, nevertheless, that there had been some 
bidding and that the selection of Ilium rested not on sentiment but on the 
fact that its qpddrftpojta (1. 14) were more cogent than the atetpavoug (1. 6) 
of Scepsis and the other cities interested. 

6. Dittenberger has pointed out that otecpavov in this case is not to be 
taken literally. The word is used commonly in Hellenistic diplomatic language 
as a general term for honors of all sorts. See Appendix, s. v. meqpavoco. 

13. The future tense of 8T|A.d)OEt is courteous, implying as it does indifference 
on the part both of the city and of Aristodicides toward the conditions of the 
award. Naturally the matter would have been already settled. 

14. By the term qpikdv^poDJta are meant, euphemistically, not only social 

distinctions but also substantial economic privileges. How the two were treated 
together is seen in the three decrees passed by Priene for Larichus (OGIS 215). 
In the first is voted the purely honorary oreqjavo? and elxo)v the 

partly honorary, partly practical eqpoSog 8Jti Tf|p Poi»Xt|V xal tov 8fi|i.ov and 
aiTTjai? Ip jrQVTavEicDi, and finally the purely utilitarian dtlXEia Tou ocopa- 
T05, Kth 

14—16. The exact interpretation of these lines is a little difficult. By the 
phrase, xafi’ on dv anyxco^iiOTp, should be meant the terms on which Aristo¬ 
dicides will make (i. e., has made) the grant. One thinks naturally of their 
incorporation in such a decree as was passed in the case of Larichus, but they 
might as well have been contained in a letter from Aristodicides himself; 
a document of neither sort, however, has been preserved, and there is no 
evidence that one was ever published. The expression following, tqv dvaypacpTiv 
Jtoiiadpevoi, may be merely a synonym for aTT]A,a)aavT£c. More probably. 


•*) But see note on 18, 13. 
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however, only the latter refers to the publishing on stone. The former will 
mean dvaygdtl^avTe? ei? td STjitoaia or something of that sort; 

publication, or registration, on the city notice boards {Xevxcopata) or in the 
town registry office. In such a case, publication on stone would naturally 
have been reserved for the more important letters which constituted Aristo- 
dicides’ and Ilium’s right to the property. 

16—17. The last clause is an interesting statement of the force of public 
opinion, the factor upon which the theory of publication is based. If the 
grants of the king and of Aristodicides are generally known, it will be impossible 
for them to be contested. 


The letter is a well written document which owes little of its language to 
the royal letters it is forwarding. They are primarily business texts, but this 
is an instrument of diplomatic courtesy. In conformity with epistolary theory 
it consists of two parts, the information and the order. 

The first part is far the longer, and consists of three statements: the inclosure 
of the letters, the grant to the city, and the formal setdement of the conditions. 
Symmetrically the first and third sentences are very brief and simple. Each 
consists of a principal and of a relative clause, which in chiastic arrangement 
begin and end the section with the main verbs, djteScoxev and Si^Xcooei. The 
second sentence is longer, and quite rhetorical, having a climactic construction. 
In successive clauses the suspense is skillfully built up: i.vixv%tEV . . . qidpevog, 
jtoXXwv . .. 8i86vTfDV, woTOQ . .. iniQog '^pdg, PovXeo-fiai rfjv %(aQav ... ’Avtidxov, 
xal 8td TO igpov xal 8id Tfjv jrpog vfidg evvoiav. Not until the end does the 
decision come; xpoaEveYHaoilai jtpog tt]v ■uperepav jtdXiv. 

The second part is short, and consists of only one sentence. The expression 
is the regular “please” of official and of private letters, xaXwg av jcoTjoaiTe; 
the optative is a little more polite than the commoner future. Here, as else¬ 
where in letters to cities (e. g. 63), the ruling class found it a convenient way 
to give orders courteously. Here it is followed by a series of four participles 
of which one, OTT|Xd)oavTeg, looks rather artificially brought in. Stylistic effort 
is clearly visible in the chiasmus, ^Jrqqpiadpevoi te .. . xal . . . utOTiadpevoi, 
an effect which is heightened by the rapid succession, Jtor]odpEvoi xa'i orrjXcD- 
oavTo; xal fievreg. Rhetorical is also the final clause which, like the last clause 
in 36, secures a gentle fall through the device of holding to the end the unem- 
phatic subject. 

As Metrophanes ( 19 ) in the covering letter to 18 , Meleager here uses the 
plural throughout. He writes in his official, not his personal, character. 


14. LETTER OF PTOLEMY II TO MILETUS, 

PRAISING THE CITY FOR ITS FIDELITY AND PROMISING 
IT SUPPORT. ABOUT 262/1 B. C. [Collation] 

The great stele which contains this letter and the answering decree 
of the city was found in two parts, the upper in 1903, the lower in 1904, 
in the excavations directed by Wiegand at Didyma. It was removed to 
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Berlin, and is now in the State Museum. It is complete, though injured 
on the right. The dimensions are, height 211 cm., width 66—69 cm., 
thickness 15—21 cm. 

The letters (Introd., Ill, 1 A) are well cut with small apices, 7/8 mm. 
in height, with an interlinear interval of 6 mm.; 0, O, and Q are the 
height of the line. 

Editions: A. Rehm, Milet, I, 3 (1914), no. 139, pp. 300—307 [W. Schubart, 
Arch, fiir Papyr., VI (1920), 327 f; F, Schroeter, De Regum Hellenisticorum 
Epistulis (1932), 13]. 

Commentary; G. de Sanctis, Atti Acc. Torino, XLIX (1913/14), 1223—1240; 
W. Otto, Gott. Gel. Anz., CLXXVI (1914), 662 n. 1; U. von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf, ibid., 85—88; E. Stern, Hermes, L (1915), 427—440; W. Kolbe, 
Gott. Gel. Anz., CLXXVI II (1916), 456—458; A. Rostagni, Poeti Alessandrini 
(1916), 372—374; M. Fritze, Die ersten Ptolemder und Griechenland (1917), 34 f, 
59 f, 82 f; A. W. de Groot, Rhein. Museum, LXXII (1917/18), 453 f; A. Wilhelm, 
Neue Beitrdge, VI (1921), 59; W. W. Tarn, Journ. Hell. Stud., XLIV (1924), 
146 n. 29; E. Meyer, Grenzen der hell. Staaten (1925), 20 f, 74—76; W. W. 
Tarn, Journ. Hell. Stud., XLVI (1926), 158—161; J. Beloch, Gr. Gesch., IV, 2 
(1927), 510, 619; E. Bevan, Ptolemaic Dynasty (1927), 38, 68 f, 386 f; W. Otto, 
Abh. bayer. Ak., XXXIV, 1 (1928), 19 n. 2, 25—28; W. W. Tarn, Hermes, LXV 
(1930), 446—454; W. Otto, Philologus, LXXXVI (1931), 400^16; C. C. 
Edgar, P. Mich. Z^non (1931), p. 174 f; W. L. Westermann, Am. Journ. Arch., 
XXXVI (1932), 75; W. Peremans, Rev. Beige, XII (1933), 50—58. 


BaoiXeu? IlToXEpaio? MiXTjaicov Tfji pouXfji xal tcoi xciipeiv 

xal jtpoTEpov trip jtdoav £3toioupr)v ojtouSTiv uiTtep Tfjg jtoXECog •fipoiv 
xal x<wpav 8i8ovi; xai ev toI; XoiJtoT? £x:ipEXoupEvos, wg Jtpoofjxov t|v 
8id TO xal Top jtaTEQa tov ^petEQOv opdv olxelct)5 id ;jtp6? TT)p jtoXiv 8ia- 
5 XEipEvov xal noXkSiy dYa'dcov reapaiTiov upiv Y^vopEvov xal (pogcov te 
oxXripwv xal /aXEJtcov d^toXvaavta xal itapaYODYicov jtap’ upiv, d nveg 
Twp PaoiXetov xaTEatriaav, vwi te upc5v Trip :i6Xiv xal Trip jtqo? ■q- 
pd? [q)]iXiay xal ouppa/iav oixeiod? SiatETiiQTjxoTcov— y^Y 0“<P^Y Y“Q 
poi 0 TE CIO? xal Ka^iXixpaTTj? xal ol d'XXoi (plXoi oi jrap’ "eplv ovte? d- 
10 jt68Ei|iv :Te;T0iT)a8^£ Tfjg Jtpog "^pd? Euvoiag — xal avTol ^TaQaxoXouOovv- 
TEg EjtaivoupEv dig eVi pdXioTa xal rteipaaopc&a dfpjvvEa'Oai tov 8fj- 
pov euEpYETOijvTe?) napaxaXoupEV 8e xal Eig tov Xouioy xpdvov tt)v au- 
TT|v e/eiv aiQEaiv Jtpog "nudg, iva xal f|pEig toioutcov 'updiv ovtcov lijtl jtXeov 
TT]v En:ipEXEiav Trjg :i6keo3q jtoicopE'da. Ta 8e JtX£i[a)] CDVTETdxapEV 'HYEOTpd- 
15 Ttoi jtEQi TE ToiJTOiv SiaXExOfjvai xal dajtdoao'&ai Ttap’ f|p(bv. eqqcoo'&e. 


8. yeygacpB-^ Y^9> proposed by Rehm as an alternative reading, is to be preferred 
to YBYQttqpEv. 4. td) not te, as Rehm. 


King Ptolemy to the council and the people of Miletus, greeting. 
I have in former times shown all zeal in behalf of your city both through 
a gift of land and through care in all other matters as was proper because 
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I saw that our father was kindly disposed toward the city and was the 
author of many benefits for you and had relieved you of harsh and 
oppressive taxes and tolls which certain of the kings had imposed. Now 
also, as you guard steadfastly your city and our friendship and alliance — 
for my son and Callicrates and the other friends who are with you have 
written me what a demonstration you have made of good-will toward 
us — we knowing these things praise you highly and shall try to requite 
your people through benefactions, and we summon you for the future 
to maintain the same policy of friendship toward us so that in view of 
your faithfulness we may exercise even more our care for the city. We 
have ordered Hegestratus to address you at greater length on these 
subjects and to give you our greeting. Farewell. 


The royal letter is followed on the stele by an answering decree of Miletus, 
Inschr. Milet, 139, 16—59. Though neither text is dated, and though the 
period to which they belong is little known, the main lines of their interpretation 
are reasonably certain. 

The occasion was one when Ptolemaic control of Miletus was in danger. 
The king wrote to praise the city for having held firm in his alliance, and 
to exhort it to continued loyalty. The city replied by praising the king for 
his kindness and by ordaining that all the present citizens and the annually 
graduating classes of ephebi should take an oath to be true to the royal house. 
As grounds both for the request and for the reply are cited the favors conferred 
upon the city by Ptolemy I, probably about 314/3 B. C. (see on 11. 5/6), and 
by the writer about 279 (see on 1. 3); the latter are contrasted chronologically 
{jtQOteQOV — vi3v) with the situation at the time of writing. The question is, 
how long was the intervening period in which occurred the many and great 
wars on sea and land and the attack upon Miletus of the hostile fleet (mentioned 
in the decree, 11. 32—34) and to which no royal benefactions are assigned. 

Whether or not it may be accepted that Miletus remained constantly in 
Ptolemaic control during the period 279—259 B. C.,^ there are only two 
possible occasions to which the letter may be referred. The earlier of these, 
about the years 276/5, was proposed independently by Rostagni and Tarn, 
but has met little favor ^ and may I think be definitely rejected. It was based 
originally on the theory that the career of the admiral Callicrates ended in 
266 (see on 1. 9), and has been supported by a number of inferences of more 
or less cogency (Tarn, Hermes, loc. cit.), but the weight of evidence points 
clearly to the second occasion, proposed originally by the first editor Rehm 
and generally accepted, about 262/1 B. C.® 

The major part of the decree, 11. 22—59, is an amendment added to the 
probouleuma in the assembly. This amendment was proposed by Pithenus 
son of Tharsagoras, obviously a leader of the Ptolemaic party in the city 

^) This is the view of E. Meyer, Grenzen, 74 f, 90, where earlier views are criticized 
and some new material is cited. 

*) It is accepted by M. Cary, A History of the Greek World from 323 to 146 B. C. 
(Vol. Ill of Methuen’s History of the Greek and Roman World, London, 1932), 388. 

®) Cf. the detailed refutation of Tarn’s position by Otto, Philologus, loc. cit. 
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who had prepared his measure in concert with the Egyptian officials present. 
This Pithenus was, as is known from Inschr. Milet, 123, 58, stephanephore 
in 261/0. His predecessor in the eponymous office was one Tachos son of 
Gongylus, an Egyptian; his successor was Apollo. The former can be explained 
only as a high official of the Alexandrian court, for the office of stephanephore 
called for a wealthy incumbent; it would be easy to identify him as one of 
the qpiA.OL of 1. 9. The latter is as Tarn remarks, “always a sign of trouble;” 
it was in difficult times that no mortal could be found to undertake the expense 
of the position. Such times might well be connected with the establishment 
of the tyrant Timarchus (cf. on 22, 2/3), an event which presumes a weakening 
of the Egyptian authority in the Aegean. As in 263/2 the capture of Athens 
by Antigonus Gonatas may be connected with the failure of the Egyptian 
fleet to support the city,* it is probable that during the course of the Chremo- 
nidean war Macedonia had arisen as a second naval power; that the Egyptian 
fleet had been checked, as it was subsequently to be decisively defeated at 
Cos.® In, let us say, the fall of 262 B. G. the Egyptian court may well have 
recognized the situation as critical and have taken every means to secure 
the loyalty of their over-seas dependencies. 


2. Usually in the royal letters when a writer varies between “I” and 
“we” he distinguishes between himself as an individual and as the represen¬ 
tative of a state (cf. on 1, 65). In this letter the variation seems purely arbitrary. 

3. This gift of land is mentioned also in the decree, 11. 29—32: jrdoav 

jtEKOiqTai aTt(yvbr\v ■ujtcQ twv crupqpeQOvroyv Jtaoi Mdqoioii; /wpav te £a:i8i8ov5 
xal TTjv stQTjvqv® jtagaaxeud^tov twl S'qptoi xai ttov dXXtov dyaOcliv a:a[pjai- 
no? TTji jtoXei. Its date was 279/8; cf. Inschr. Milet, 123, 38—^: 

’Avrqvtop Hevdpoix;. Ijtl tovtou E86'flT] f[ xchga tcot 8Tipa)i iia:6 tov PaodEto? 
IlToX£}xaiou. The gift must have been a notable one, but we have no indi¬ 
cation of what land it included. It is possible to think of crown land taken 
from Antiochus (Wilamowitz, de Sanctis, Meyer), or less probably of land in 
the possession of a neighboring city (Myous or Melia) to which Miletus had 
a claim, and which was then given her by conquest or royal award (Otto). 

4/5. The reading xd is certain; cf. 25, 22—24: 8id to top paaiXea IIto- 
XEpaiov olxettos 8iaxeXoflai xd Jtpos vpd?; SIG 772, 4 (Delphi, 26/5 B. C.); 
Demetrius, Tvnot 'Emaxohxol (ed. Wcichert, 1910), p. 3, 11. 9/10. 

*) Tarn, Ant. Gon., 306 n. 93; cf. however Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 181 f. The 
date of the fall of Athens, 263/2 B. C., is that determined by W. B. Dinsmoor, Archons 
of Athens in the Hellenistic Age (1931), 81—86; he is followed by Ferguson, Athenian 
Tribal Cycles (1932), 74 and n. 1. 

®) I am inclin^ to accept Tarn’s dating of this battle about 258; cf. Cam. Anc. 
Hist., VII, 862 f. Rehm would date it about 262, before the capture of Athens (which 
he dates in 261/0 B. G.) and before the present royal letter, arguing that the attack 
on Miletus from the sea (11. 33/4 of the decree) could not have taken place before the 
crippling of the Ptolemaic navy. But the situation presented by the letter is that of 
a naval supremacy threatened but still maintained. Many Egyptian nobles including 
the admiral or former admiral Callicrates and a son of the king were in Miletus, and 
communications with Egypt were open. Peremans, op. cit., 54—56, argues for the year 256. 

*) The peace of 279 B. C. between Ptolemy and Antiochus I; cf. Otto, Philologus, 
LXXXVI, 404 f. 
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5/6. This relief from burdensome taxation was an event of the somewhat 
remote past. Under both Demetrius and Lysimachus, Miletus was compa¬ 
ratively free, and at no time after 301 did Ptolemy I have the city in his 
control. Probably the grant was made about 314, when Miletus with other 
Carian cities joined the alliance of Ptolemy against Antigonus.’ It is well- 
known that Antigonus did not think it inconsistent with his declared policy 
of assuring the Greeks freedom and autonomy to interfere freely with their 
domestic affairs. The (popoi here are parallel to the Saitavi^paTa of 1, 44/5; 
they were systematic war-contributions. The Kagaytayia were duties levied 
on goods in transit.® Antigonus’ interest in the trade of the Greek cities appears 
clearly in 3, § 11. 

If this tax-relief was afforded against Antigonus, there is a natural explan¬ 
ation of the Ttve? TWfx PaoiX^cov of 11. 6/7. Kings were always reluctant to 
mention in their correspondence the name of a hated rival (pp. 43 f; see 
on 15, 22—24). Lightening the taxation of the Greek cities had been a part 
of the official program of Ptolemy I. Cf. the decree of the Island League, 
SIG 390, 10—16 (279/8 B. C.):® ItoiSt] 6 ^aaiXEU? xal acorrjp nTo7.8p.aIog 
jto776jv xal peydXcov dyafioov aitiog eyeveto toTg ts NT]aid>Taig xal toTg d77oig 
"ETT-Tjaiv tag te a:67eig IXeufiepcoaag xal tong vopoug dstoSoug xal Tf]p jtdrQiop 
jtoXiTeiap Jtdoay xaraa-njaag xal twv eiacpoptoy xovqjioag. 

7/8. The “guarding of the city” refers to the events more expressly stated 
in the decree, 11. 32—34: xal vup jtoXepcDv xaraXapovTcov Jto77a>[v] xal peyd- 
Xcov f|pdg xal xard yTjv xal xatd fidXaaaav xal twv [ejvayTitov 8[3tt]jt7eu- 
cdvTcov IjcI TTip a67iv ^pcov. For the meaning of ouppaxia see on 11, 21/22. 

9. The discovery of this “son” has added one more to a list ot persons 
whose identity has been much debated. They are as follows: (1) Ptolemy 
the son of Lysimachus king of Thrace and Arsinoe (the later Arsinoe “Phila- 
delphus”), active for a few years following 280 as a pretender to the Mace¬ 
donian throne, and afterwards unheard of; (2) Ptolemy “the son,” co-regent 
with Ptolemy II between 266 and 259; (3) Ptolemy the son of Ptolemy II, 

garrison-commander in Ephesus, who with the support of the tyrant Timar- 
chus of Ephesus revolted in 259 and was killed by Thracian mercenaries;^^ 
(4) Ptolemy the son of Lysimachus, appointed governor of Telmessus by 
Ptolemy III {OGIS 55, 240 B. C.); (5) Ptolemy the son of Lysimachus, men¬ 
tioned in 36/37; (6) Ptolemy (the dynast) of Telmessus (Livy, 37, 56, 4); 


’) De Sanctis, Meyer; Bevan follows Rehm in thinking of Ptolemaic influence 
exerted in the city’s behalf upon Lysimachus after 294. The city did not remain long 
in Ptolemy’s hands. The stephanephore list Inschr. Milet, 123, 2—4, records: Tjtao- 
©Tiorovog. ejiI toutov fj iroXig eXetitlega xal avtovopog lyEVEto wjto ’AvTiyovov 
xal T) bTipoxpaua ojteSo^ri (313/2 B. C.). 

*) See further Appendix, s. v. If these duties were levied at Miletus, they would 
have affected passing ships more than Miletus’ own carriers. The nagayayyia are known 
otherwise only at Byzantium. It is not impossible that Ptolemy interceded with his 
ally Lysimachus to secure preferential treatment in the Dardanelles for Milesian ships. 

•) For the date see Otto, Philologus, LXXXVI, 405 n. 10. 

^®) Wilhelm refers to an alternate reading, AlytOTTicov. From my own examina¬ 
tion of the stone I am convinced that the reading of Rehm is correct. 

^^) The latest papyrus before his name appears in the prescripts is P. Hibeh, 100, 
dated in December, 267. The last papyrus including his name is P. Cairo Zenon, 3, of 
April/May, 259 (cf. Edgar’s note on 1. 11). 

^*) Athen., 593 A/B; Trog. Pomp., Proleg., 26. 
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(7) Ptolemy the son of Lysimachus, dedicant of a (pidAr] at Delos (Durrbach, 
Inscr. de Delos, 442 B, 94/5, 179/8 B. C.); (8) Ptolemy the son of Lysimachus, 
or King Ptolemy the son of Lysimachus, or Ptolemy the son of King Lysi¬ 
machus, mentioned in Delian inventories about the middle of the second 
century B. The bibliography of the question I have listed below on 36, 
19; there I have given my reasons for identifying as one man nos. 4—7, whom 
considerations of chronology distinguish from 1—3 and the son of this letter. 
As to these latter, certainty is impossible without further evidence, but specu¬ 
lation should I think get along with the assumption of the fewest possible 
persons. One striking coincidence is hard to overlook, the close synchronism 
of the revolt of Ptolemy governor of Ephesus and the ending of the co-regency 
in Egypt. It is I think impossible to make the co-regent the later Ptolemy III; 
even if grounds can be found for its ending, it is incredible, as Bevan argues 
{op. cit., 66), that Euergetes would not have dated his reign from the beginning 
of his co-regency.^* It is also hard to think that Ptolemy II would have designated 
an illegitimate son as his successor, as we should have to do if Droysen’s theory 
of a “bastard” governing at Ephesus were accepted, and if, as seems to me 
certain, nos. 2 and 3 are the same. There is no difficulty in identifying the 
“son” of the present letter with such an individual. He is not, it is true, given 
the title of king either there or in the Milesian decree, but that is in line with 
Hellenistic practice (cf. on 9, 1). In the critical situation at the end of the 
Chremonidean War, it was natural enough for the king’s designated successor 
to take the command in person; this would have included control over the 
garrisoned cities in Asia Minor, Ephesus among others. Later, especially if 
the co-regent were the son of King Lysimachus (2), it would not be unnatural 
for a palace conspiracy to have in his absence plotted his removal in favor 
of Philadelphus’ own eldest son (Euergetes), and for Lysimachus’ son on 
news of this to have thrown himself into Ephesus and raised the standard 
of revolt, I therefore incline to the view that nos. 1—3 may be the same man, 
and that he may be identical with the “son” of this letter.*® 

Callicrates is, as Rehm recognized, the Samian, son of Boiscus, Ptolemaic 
admiral in the third and fourth decades of the third century, but his career 
did not, as Tarn argued, come to an end before 266.*® His name is mentioned 


i») Cf. Holleaux, Bull. Corr. Hell., XXVIII (1904), 409 n. 5. 

**) Cf. particularly the dating of Euergetes II. 

**) This identification has never been maintained in its entirety, but it has often 
been approached. The association of nos. 1—3 is by way of becoming orthodox; cf. 
Wilhelm, Gott. Gel. Anz., CLX (1898), 209—211; Tarn, Ant. Gon., 446; Stern, Hermes, 
L (1915), 427—444; Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Hellenistische Dichtung in der des 
Kallimachos (1924), I, 30; Beloch, Gr. Gesch., IV, 2, 184—186; Peremans, op. cit., 57 f. 
Meyer {Grenzen, 81 n. 2) argues for the identity of nos. 2, 3, and the “son” of the present 
letter. Pridik {Acta et Comtnen. Univ. Dorpat., V, 3, 1924) grants the identity of nos. 
1, 3, and the “son” of this letter, but regards the co-regent as the future Ptolemy III. 
Rehm’s view was substantially the same, except for excluding no. 1 from considera¬ 
tion; he followed the now disproved theory of Holleaux, which identified Ptolemy the 
son of King Lysimachus with Ptolemy of Telmessus (see below, p. 161). I cannot approve 
the old theory, recently revived by Bevan {op. cit., 69), which invents for the co¬ 
regent an elder brother, also called Ptolemy, of Ptolemy III; cf. Pridik, Klio, XXV 
(1932), 84 f. 

**) Journ. Hell. Stud., XXXI (1911), 251—^259. [Cf. however the same author, Journ. 
Hell. Stud., LIII (1933), 61—68]. 
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in an account of the Zenon collection from the year 259,^^ and he appears 
definitely associated with the fleet in a letter of 257 (P. Mich, ^enon, 100). 
For the (pi^oi (nobles of the Alexandrian court) see on 6 , 6 . 

11. For the idea cf. 15, 14/15: 'updg Ijtaivonpev eiixapioTOu? ovxag cp itaaiv. 
The verb irteipaaopefla is a commonplace of the chancery language; cf. 1, 66 ; 
32, 21; 52, 45; etc. The use of dpwopai meaning “to requite” is found at 
all periods of Greek. The phrase wg £vi pd^iota is common in the Koine; cf. 
Polyb., 21, 4, 14; Philo, I, 465; Lucian, Prom., 6 ; Julian, Or., 7, 218 G. 

12/13. Cf. 63, 10/11: xaXcog ow jtoiTjaeTg SiaqptddaaovTeg tt]v Jigbq qpdg 
aipeoiv. 

15. Diplomatic “greeting” is often mentioned in the Hellenistic period. 
Cf. 52, 30, and SIG 671 B, 8/9 (Delphi, about 160 B. C.): dpoiv djtoaTeiidvTcov 
tTtotl avTov (i. e. EvpevT]) jtQeuPsvTdg .. . Toi»g dajtaaapevoug re afitov •u:n:ep 
xdv jtoXiv, xtX. 


Schubart (loc. cit.) in his analysis of the style of this letter has called 
attention to its individuality of expression, and it is certainly no mere chancery 
form. The type is that of an order, and there are the usual two sections, 
narrative and order proper, but the handling of both is unconventional 
(Introd., p. xlvii). 

The former section is, as commonly, divided into two chronologically 
antithetic parts, xal a:p 6 T 80 OV, VDVi te. The letter begins with a brief 
s u m ma ry of the king’s own services, wherein one notices the artificial order, 
TTjp Jtdoav l 3 toim 5 pT|V <TJtov 8 Tjv, chosen perhaps for the rhyme. It continues 
in inverse chronology with the services of his father, introduced in a causal 
connection: it was proper for him to have benefitted the city because of his 
father’s example. These services were three, two generalities and, in the 
climactic position, one specific act. The word-order again is artificial; the 
displacement of jrapaycoyicov is perhaps designed to avoid a too long succession 
of genitive plurals. 

The present situation is introduced by a genitive absolute followed by 
an independent clause with yap, formally a parenthesis, but through the 
antithesis, o te t;i 6 g xai KaXA.ixQdTT)g, xal avroi, leading up to the three main 
verbs of which the last comprises the message proper, the injunction. The 
three clauses are progressively longer. The third is rounded out by a iva 
clause in which with a thought a little unusual in the royal letters the king’s 
favor is conditioned upon the good behavior of the city.^® The letter ends 
with an introduction of the royal envoy. 


^’) P. Cairo ^enon, 6, 22 and 39; cf. Wiicken, Arch, fur Papyr., VIII (1927), 276. 
Substantially the same thought occurs in 38, 7—9. 
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15, LETTER OF ANTIOGHUS II TO ERYTHRAE, 

GRANTING THE CITY AUTONOMY AND TAX-EXEMPTION. 

AFTER 261 B. G. (?) [Squeeze] 

The letter was contained on a stele 66 cm. high and 51 cm. wide, found 
on the site of Erythrae and given by A. Christojannaki to the museum of 
the Evangelical School at Smyrna in 1874/5. Subsequently the stone 
was squared by the cutting away of the last twelve lines of text, and was 
built into the wall of the yard of “Homerion,” a Greek school for girls. 
The stone itself perished in 1922 in the fire which swept the city,i but 
a squeeze (Plate IV) of the first 26 lines is in the collection of the Austrian 
Archaeological Institute. 

The inscription was somewhat carelessly made. Errors are EMOY 
for opou (11), ■O^ecoQovre? (24; Introd., p. Ixi), EQO)a#e (38; Introd., p. lx). 
The letters have small apices and vary slightly in size (Introd., Ill, 1 A). 
They are wider spaced at the beginning of the text than below. An 
interval of one letter is left blank after PaaiXevg in 1. 1 and irXrj'&ovg in 1. 8. 

Editions: E. Curtius,* Monatsber. Ak. Berlin, 1875, 554—558 [E. L. Hicks, 
Gr. Hist. InscT. (1882), 164; W. Dittenberger, SIG^ (1883), 166; C. Michel, 
Rec. d’Inscr. Gr., 37; W. Dittenberger, OG/S 223; F. Schroeter, De Regum 
Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), 12]. 

Commentary; J. G. Droysen, Hellenismus, III, 1 (1877), 254 n. 1, 258 n. 1; 
W. Feldmann, Dissert. Argent., IX (1885), 177 n. 1; T. Lenschau, Leipzig^ 
Studien, XII (1890), 172, 177, 193; H. Gaebler, Erythrae (1892), 26 f; U. Wilcken 
P. W., R. E., I (1894), 2456, s. v. Antiochos: B. Niese, Gr. und maked. Staaten, 
II (1899), 80 n. 2, 135 n. 10; W. Hunerwadel, Konig Lysimachus (1900), 114; 
B. Haussoullier, Rev. de Phil., XXIV (1900), 317 f, 320; Mikt et k Didymeion 
(1902), 6, 29, 58 f, 63; G. B. Possenti, II Re Lisimaco di Tracia (1901), 167; 
E. R. Sevan, House of Sekucus (1902), I, 161, 326; J. Beloch, Arch, fur Papyr., 
II (1903), 246; C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Klio, III (1903), 530—532; P. Ghione, 
Atti Acc. Torino, XXXIX (1903/4), 626 n. 3; R. Laqueur, Qtiaest. Epigr. (1904), 
98 n. 1; P. Ghione, Mem. Acc. Torino, LV (1905), 71, 90, 105; G. Gardinali, 
Regno di Pergamo (1906), 223 n. 2; F. Stahelin, Kkinasiatische Galakr (1907), 15; 
H. Francotte, Finances des Cites Gr. (1909), 93; P. Jacobsthal in U. vonWilamowitz- 
Moellendorf, “Nordionische Steine,” Abh. Ak. Berlin, 1909, Abh. 2, 23; M. 
RostovtzefF, Rbm. Kolonat (1910), 244; G. de Sanctis, Atti Acc. Torino, XLVII 
(1911/12), 794 n. 2; Brandis, P. W. K., R. E., VII (1912), 541, s. v. Galatia; 
W. W. Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas (1913), 356 n. 39; A. Bouche-Leclercq, Sdleucides 
(1913/14), 65,461 f; E. Cavaignac,Hist, de VAntiquitS, III (1914), 142; W. Schu- 
bart, Arch, fur Papyr., VI (1920), 335; G. Corradi, Riv. di Fil., L (1922), 
31—33; E. Meyer, Grenzen der hell. Staakn (1925), 88 and n. 2; J. Kaerst, 


^) I am indebted to Professor J. Keil of Greifswald and Professor A. Seylaz of 
International College, Smyrna, who have searched without success for it in the ruins. 

“) He cites J. Dimitriades, Tcavia, 16, of July 12, 1875; Papadopulos, ’ApdA.&eia 
(Yearbook of the Smyrna Museum), 1875, nos. 2170—2172. I have been unable to 
verily these references. 
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Hellenismus, II (1926), 357, 384 n. 2; J. Beloch, Gr. Gesch., IV, 1 (1925), 235 
n. 1, 342; ibid., 2 (1927), 343; F. Geyer, P. W. K., R. E., XIV, 1 (1928), 25, 
s. V. Lysimackos; M. Rostovtzeff, Cam. Anc. Hist., VII (1928), 179. 


BaoiXEi)? ’Avtioxo? ’Egvdpaitov Tfji povXfji xai rwi 8rip.a)i 
Xaigeiv* ©apcruvtov xal nvOrj? xal Borca? oi jtap’ "UjAtov Jtpeo- 
psvtal TO TS ijn^qjiaiia d:rte8o)xav ■^[xlv xa'&’ o lijniqjiaaode 
td? Ti[id?, xal Tov OTE(pavov dvr]vevxav mi IcrrEqjavco- 
5 oatE 'n|Ad?, ojAoico? 8£ xal to to Ei? TO ^Evia, xal 

avTol djtoXoYiad[iEvoi itEpi te tt)? Eovoiag t)v 8id jtavrog 
Eiox^xaTE eig ttiv 'qjxETEpav oixiav, xal xa'&dXoD JtEpl Tfjg Etixa- 
piOTiog TOO jrXrj'&oog fji xP'nt<*‘' ^pog drearrag Tovg eoeq- 
YETog, ETi 8£ xal tt)ja TtpcaYCOYtlv fji yiyo’vzv "q jtoXig e:iI twv :tp6- 
10 TEpov PaoiXEOodvTCDv, f|iiow fAETd jtctoTjg ajto'u8fig te xal 

otpodoixiag (piXixwg SiaxEia’&ai oixiv xal (6)ii,oo jtdoiv Totg dvq- 
xooai Jtpog Ti|iT)V xal 86|av avvao^Eiv Td Tfjg jtoXEcog. Tag 
TE 8t| Ti[xdg xal tov OTEqpavov 8£8£Y[Ae{la oixEioog, onoicog 8e 
xal Td ^Evia, xal op,dg raaivoofiEv soxapioToog ovTag Ep. jcd- 
15 oiv qpaivEO'ftE y^P xa'&oXoo dYODYfii TaoTi] XP'no'^cti. 8i6 xal ev dpxfji 
TE alpo^5J^Evol 8i<£>t£Xoo{iev TT)p, srpog ojAdg Eovoiav, ■ftecopoov- 
TEg djtXdoTtog xal dXq'ftivwg ejx Jtdoi jtpooqjEpojAEvoog, xal vov 
nioXo Ti |idX/l,ov EjtEajtdonE^a, xaTavoo-DvTEg to soYevEg 
ofitov xal ETEpcov fXEv jiXeovwv, oox qxioTa 8e ex te toi5 ijn]- 
20 q)ta[AaTog too djtoSo'fl^vrog ■q^ilv xal lx tmv pq'&Evrcov o;jt6 

Tfjg jtpEopEiag. xal l3t£i8T| ot jtEpl 0apoi3vovTa xal IIo^v xal Bor- 
Tdv djtlqjaivov 8i6ti liti te ’AXsIdrSpoo xal ’Avtiyovoo aoTO- 
v]o[Aog qv xal d(popoX6YqTog f| jtoXig op.cov, xal ot qp,ETEpoi n:p6YO- 
voi] Eajt£o8ov d£i jiote niEpl aoTfjg, d£topoo<v>TEg TOOTOog te xpi- 
25 [vav Tag 8ixalo)g xal aoTol ^ooXonEvot [iq XfilirtEodai Taig £0£p- 
yto Caig, Tqv te aoTOvo^iav ojiiv oovSiaTqpVjaoiiEV xal dqjopo- 
XoyjqToog slvai <joyx«>POojaev tmv te dXXcov djidvrcov xal 
Twv Eig] Td FoXaTixd oovaYO|XEvo)v • ojtdp^Ei 81 onTv xal q 

. xal Idjv Ti dXXo (piXdv&pwnov t] qfAEig IjtivoqaoipEV q 

30 [ojAEtg d|i(6oqT]£. jtapaxctXoonEV 8 e xal o|xdg p,vq[iovEoov- 

Tag qfiMv oeI (?) T]qv IxTEVEordTqv jiEipav EiXqqjoTcov A2AIA 

-12—14 — —E eovoiav xa'ddxiEp 8ixai6v lori xal Y 

- 15—17 —- — —] TE xal Toig 3tpoYEYEvqp.Evoig o|aIv dxo- 

Xoo'ft — 10 — 12 — ocp° d»v fijoEpYETqo^E ^ivqpovEoaEiv d|i(og. 

35 (Td 81 jtXEtova n:Epl tootmv xal] twv dXXtov ^v ooXXEXaXq- 
xajiEV dvaYY^Xooaiv op.iv ot] jtpEopEOTai, oog 8id te Td dX- 
Xa a £n:paiav £jtaivoi5p£V xal 8] id Tqv ax:oo8qv qv Ijtoiow- 
TO JtEpl TMV oopcpEpovTCOv TMi 8qpo)i]. Ep(p)a)cr&e. 


16. 8i<e>teXovn,Ev, A. M. Harmon; the stone reads SiaxeXoopev. 30. [oixelg d|w6aTiT]s, 
W’, [avToi opeT? alTTiono#]e, Dittenberger. 31. Restored by W. 34—36. Restored by W. 
33/34. dxo[XoO#tog], Ditt. 36. dvaYYEXowiv ofxiv, fV; ripeig xe xal ot opEXEpoi, Ditt. 
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King Antiochus to the council and the people of Erythrae, greeting. 
Tharsynon and Pythes and Bottas, your envoys, delivered to us the 
decree by which you voted our honors and the wreath with which 
you crowned us, and gave us likewise the gold intended as a present. 
Having discoursed on the good-will which you have always felt toward 
our house and on the gratitude which your people entertain toward 
all its benefactors generally, and likewise on the esteem which your 
city enjoyed under the former kings, they asked with all earnestness 
and zeal that we should be friendly to you and shordd aid in advancing 
the city’s interests in all that refers to glory and honor. We have then 
accepted in a friendly spirit the honors and the wreath and the present 
also, and we praise you for being grateful in all things — for you seem 
generally to pursue this as your policy. We have therefore from the 
beginning entertained good-will toward you, seeing that you act sincerely 
and honestly in all matters, and we are now even more attracted to 
you, recognizing your nobility from many other things and to no small 
extent from the decree which has been delivered to us and from the 
words of the envoys. Since Tharsynon and Pythes and Bottas have 
shown that under Alexander and Antigonus your city was autonomous 
and tax-free, while our ancestors were always zealous on its behalf; 
since we see that their policy was just and since we ourselves wish not to lag 
behind in conferring favors, we shall help you to maintain your autonomy 
and we grant you exemption not only from other taxes but even from 
contributions to the Gallic fund. You shall have also [... and] any other 
benefit which we may think of or [you ask for]. We summon you also, 
remembering that [we have always] tried earnestly ... good-will as is just 
and ... consistent with your previous actions ... that you will remember 
suitably those [by whom] you have been benefit ed. [More about these 
matters and] the other questions which we discussed [will be reported to you 
by your] envoys, whom [we praise for their conduct] in general and especially 
for the concern they have shown [for the interests of your people]. Farewell. 


The royal letter was followed on the stone by a decree of Erythrae, passed 
to thank the king for his grant. The remains of this, consisting of the ends 
of the first five lines, are reproduced by Curtius in facsimile. 

12 2TPATHrQN 
B]A2IAEY2AN 
KAIENAO 
KAinOA 
nOAE 

The heading is probably to be restored, on the parallel of other decrees 
of the city (Michel, Recueil, 504—508), as follows; 


['&801. £ 8 oi£v tfji PouA.'fji Kttl T(oi 8 Ti]|xq)[i]. aTparpytov, 
[TtpuTavEcov, siETaoTcov yvwpr]' ejteiSti i3]aadEti(; ’Av- 
[xioioq Paoi^Ecog ’Avtioxod- 
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Assuming a somewhat damaged surface of the stone, the confusion of 2 
and Q is easy, and Gurtius’ facsimile indicates space for the I. In 1. 3, the 
restoration would be paGiXea)i; (cf. OGIS 219, 2/3), in case the 

king meant were Antiochus I and not Antiochus IL 

The dating of the letter has rested on two bits of internal evidence,® the 
01 ■qpeTEQOi jtQoyovoi of 11. 23/24 and the td PaXaTixa of 1. 28. The rest 
of the document is ambiguous, though it is clear from the nature of the trans¬ 
action that only the first or second Antiochus can come in question. 

The reference to the Gauls suggested to the first German editor, Gurtius, 
the Gallic war of Antiochus I, which it now appears is to be assigned to the 
year 278/7.* He therefore, followed by many of the commentators, assigned 
the letter to the early part of that war. Later, after Dittenberger® had made 
out a case for the authorship of Antiochus II, such commentators as followed 
him found no difficulty in explaining the tax as designed to pay the war-costs 
(Brandis, Beloch) or, which is much the more probable, to make up an annual 
tribute to induce the unruly tribes to keep the peace (Bouche-Leclercq, Segre).* 
Dating on this basis is a matter of probabilities, and one strong probability 
should not be overlooked. Antiochus I would hardly have remitted a war 
tax before the conclusion of the war; the struggle was, as our sources indicate, 
of great difficulty and of uncertain outcome. And upon the Gallic war suc¬ 
ceeded others. During most of his reign Antiochus I was at war, and he met 
his death fighting. Tax remission fits better the beginning of the reign of 
Antiochus II, who came to the throne in difficult times when a king might 
grant concessions to retain the loyalty of an important Greek city.'^ 

The other reference, to the king’s “ancestors,” has little importance for 
dating. It inclined Dittenberger in 1883 to ascribe the letter to Antiochus II, 
but the use of jtpoyovoL = JtaTTjp is well known in diplomatic language.® 
Lenschau pointed out a similar expression in a document belonging to the 
time of Antiochus I, a decree of the Ionian League, OGIS 222. After voting 
to hold a celebration on the king’s birthday, and to send him an embassy 
to acquaint him with the fact and to invite his continued care for the lonians, 
the document continues (11. 18—20): [djtocpaivETfoaajv 8e autcoi ot jtQEapEi? 
SioTi [touto jtoitov jtoWicov TE dya'OJotv airios Uoxai taig a:6Xe[aiv xal apt* dxoA,ov- 
•{lr) 0 £i tfiL t]o)v jtQoyovoJv atgEOEi. The a:poy6vcov would here include, perhaps, 
Alexander and Antigonus, and be a diplomatic euphemism for toiv a:Q6tEQov 
paodsuadrccov. In SIG 434, however, :tp6yovoi is clearly used by the Athenians 
of Philadelphus’ father (cf. on 21, p. 105 below), and here it might be used 
similarly of Antiochus I’s father, Seleucus I. It cannot, at any rate, include 
his predecessors, Alexander, Antigonus, and Demetrius. Not only does the 


“) I do not seriously consider the claim of Jacobsthal (loc. cit.) to have assigned 
the letter definitely to Antiochus I on the basis of its paleographical similarity with 
other Erythraean inscriptions. He would date it at the end of the reign, about 263/2 B. C. 
Will any one maintain that the script would have changed materially by 261? 

*■) M. Segre, Athenaeum, VIII (1930), 503—506. Earlier theories are summarized, 
p. 503 n. 1. Cf. alsoW. Otto, AM. bayer. Ak., XXXIV, I (1928), 23. 

®) SIG’^ 166; in his second edition of the text, OGIS 223, he reverts to the other 
theory. 

*) Cf. Livy, 38, 16, 13: u( i^riae quoque ad postremum reges stipendium dare non abnuerent. 

’) So substantially, Corradi, loc. cit. 

®) Tarn, loc. cit. 
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term “predecessors” actually occur in 11. 9/10. The “ancestors” of 11. 23/24 
are antithetically contrasted with the earlier rulers, Alexander and Antigonus; 
£nl TE ’AXE|dv8po'u xal Avriyovov ... xal oi ■^pirepoi jigoyovoi, 

A terminus ante quern for the letter has been pointed out by Meyer (loc. cit.). 
The Erythraean decree SIG 442 shows (11. 12/13) that the city had SripoxQaTia 
and eXEnOEpta under Antiochus II; the latter term is an equivalent of the 
auTOvopia of the letter. The exact date of that decree is, however, unknown; 
it can be said only that it is later than the letter. 


2. If the letter dates at the beginning of the reign of Antiochus II, there 
is no reason why this Bottas should not be the Bottas son of Bottas, praised 
with other generals in the decree just cited (1. 4) for efficient conduct of his 
office. It is more of a question whether Pythes should be identified with one 
Pythes, father of a Parmeniscus who about 250 was guarantor of the purchase 
of a priesthood {SIG 1014, 147). The name is well-known in the city; cf. 
further SIG 134 b, 6 (390—387 B. G.). The name Tharsynon does not appear 
elsewhere in the city’s prosopography. 

4/5. It may be that this aT£(pavo 5 , as in 22, was a real wreath made of a shrub 
or vine. The ^Evia, at any rate, were of intrinsic value, and it may be that 
the “wreath” also was a cash payment; see further Appendix, s. v. oxetpavou). 

9. Dittenberger observes that strict consistency would require jceqI Tfjg 
JiQoaYcayfis. The writer was confused by the length and complexity of his 
sentence (Introd., p. Ixix). 

10—12. Both couplets are of the diplomatic stock. The former, pEtd nctarig 
ajtovSfjs xal JtQoOupia?, occurs for example in SIG 679, 24 (Magnesia, 143 
B. C.). The latter, tolg dvqxovai jtpog Tiprjv xal 86^av, recurs in 42, 5/6, 44, 
19/20, and 52, 36/37 (Introd., p. Ixxvii). 

15/16. Professor Harmon called my attention to the impropriety of writing 
Ev dpjffji .. . 8iaTEXoi5[i£v. I have changed the text to 8i<E)TEA.O'Cper, assuming 
one of the mistakes of the lapidary so common in this inscription, but I am 
not sure that the present tense does not go back to the royal secretary. There 
may have been a confusion in his mind between ev 8iETEXorD|ji£v and 

E^ dpxfis 8iaTEXoi5pi£v. 

18. This use of to EUYeveg = “nobility” is rhetorical; cf. F. Blass, Die Attische 
Beredsamkeit, III, 1, 88, who comments on the use of the neuter of adjectives 
as abstract nouns. This particular expression is poetic (Eurip., Hipp., 1390; 
Tr.y 614; Phoen., 1623) or late (Aelian, JVat. Anim., end; Her^ian, 5, 1, 14). 

21. On the Hellenistic periphrasis, o ^eqI tov Sslva, see Introd., p. Ixxx. 

22—24. This is one of many indications that Alexander’s liberal policy 
toward the Greek cities was continued by Antigonus; see above, p. 8. His 
reign is here mentioned as a time of freedom, in contrast to that of the first 
two Seleucids; they were only “jealous for the city’s interest.” 

It is significant that Lysimachus is not mentioned at all, favorably or un¬ 
favorably. I cannot see in this an indication that his reputation for severity 
toward the cities is unjustified.^ Rather, the omission of his name means 


•) So Ghione, and, more recently, Geyer. 
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that to Erythrae, or to Antiochus II, Lysimachus was not counted in the 
succession of legitimate rulers. Reasons in either case are not hard to find. 
The city had successfully resisted a seige by Prepelaus, Gassander’s general 
cooperating with Lysimachus in the campaign leading up to Ipsus, and 
remained in Demetrius’ hands till 295/4. Then it was, with most of the coast 
cities, taken by Lysimachus. Precisely what treatment it received is not known, 
but as it was the location of one of Lysimachus’ mints it must have been strongly 
garrisoned.^® Erythrae, then, had no reason to respect Lysimachus’ memory. 
As for the Seleucids, the rule applies, odisse quern laeseris. Seleucus had deprived 
Lysimachus of his kingdom and of his life. It was good policy, therefore, to 
deprive him also of his memory. 

24. The dcL jtote is not a weakening of dei, but merely a more elegant 
form of it. Cf. the Magnesian decree, SIG695, 17/18 (after 129 B. C.) tTOig fieoT? 
del JtoTE ... tijidg djtovepeiv. 

24/25. The verb xqivo) is technical in the sense of a royal “decision;” 
cf. 36, 10; 65, 14. 

26. The way the subject is introduced leaves no room for doubt that the 
envoys asked for and received autonomy for their city. The verb (iw6iaTT]Qi]aop£v 
might be interpreted to mean that that the city had previously possessed it; 
this is the use of the verb in the decree already cited, SIG 442, 12. In 1 , 54/55 
and 62, however, the verb is used of a new grant, and that must be the sense 
here, though it is curious that no actual statement of it is made. It is as if 
Antiochus preferred to assume that autonomy had always been in the city’s po¬ 
ssession, though held in abeyance in recent years. 

26/27. The plural, tc5v dXAwv dirdvrov, shows that the qpopog, to which 
exemption is here allowed, was not a single tax, but was made up of several 
items.^^ The “Gallic fund” (p. 81) was an extraordinary assessment.^* 

29. The missing word at the beginning of this line is very puzzling. It can 
hardly have been one of great importance; one would not restore, for example, 
ddvXia. Rather to be expected would be an abstract, cpiXia, Euvoia, ojtonSi] 
(cf. 1. 24; EOJtEu8ov uei. xote xeqI avrfjg), •^[ov/ia], though in the rest of the 
clause the writer seems to have in mind something specific, a “benefaction.” 

30—34. This passage, though difficult to reconstruct, is clear as to its general 
meaning. It is directly parallel to 14 , 11—14: jceigaaopEfia dfivvEofiai tov 
fifjpov E'UEQYEtO'uvTEg, JtaQaxaXouiiEv 8e, xtX. The royal “attempt,” however, 
is put into the past (jtEipav EiXtiqjoTcov), and the following phrases seem to 
be an exhortation to the city to remember its benefactors. The language is 
reminiscent of city decrees. Cf. SIG 620, 23—26 (Tenos, 2nd cent. B. C.): 
EJtaiv[E]oai 8 e xal rCv A. exI toi? xQOEi[pTi]p£voig xal xagaxoXEiv auxov xai 
Eig TO ‘kombv rfiv avTf|v exeiv xpoaiQEOiv, EtSota OTi 6 f||i8Tepog 8fifAog |jivt)|AO- 
vEuoei Twv eauTOV E'UEQYETrjodvrtov; ibid., 675, 25—29 (Oropus, 154—-149 B. C.): 
oxiog o^v x[al] ’Qgcoxioi (paivcovrai pvT^povEtJOvrEg oti av EUE[p]YeTT)'ficoaiv uxo 
Tivog, Yivcovcai 8£ xal dXXoi ^TiXjiotal Tf)g autfig atpEaEog, eiSoTEg on npi]- 
i3[i]]aovTai d|i(og d>v av EVEpYCTtiowaiv. This ambition on the part of cities to 
show themselves grateful was recognized by their correspondents. Cf. SIG 590, 
41—45 (Miletus, about 196 B. G.): Ei86Ta[g] oti 6 Sfjpog EuxdpiaTog mv xEipd- 


**) Meyer, Grenzjen, 35/36. 

Rostovtzcff, Cam. Anc. Hist., VII, 179. 
Francottc, loc. cit. 
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CEftai] ovvavrdv auToI? Trjg eig [to] deiov 8'U0ej3Eia? xal tf]? jcqos tt|[v jtoXtv) 
ewoias; ibid., 601, 21—24 (letter of M. Valerius, 193 B. C.): xd T8 eig tov ■Oeov 
Ti|ua >tal td eI; •ufid? (piXdv&Qtojta jtEipaoofxe'da (yw8Jtaij|Eiv 8iaTnQO'ijrc(j)v vnwv 
xal El? TO [AETa TauTtt TT|v jtQO? '^lAd? Ewoiav. It is clear that in this passage 
Antiochus urged Erythrae to maintain the tradition which the envoys had 
claimed for the city (11. 7—9). 

Restoration, however, is difficult. In 1. 31, there should be some precision 
of the jtEiQav but I am inclined to think that the lacuna in 1. 32 was occupied 
rather by the infinitive following JtaQaxaA.oupEV. One may almost restore 
8ia[q)i)Xdaa£iv t^v Jtpo? r|pd]g EiJvoiav. The A2 before AIA is very obscure. It 
is represented on Curtius’ facsimile as perfectly clear, and yet the relative 
d? is unaccountable. Can it be that the lapidary wrote AS as a correction of 
the preceding QN, and that his copy had EiXi^qpoTag, refering to the Erythreans, 
not to the king? In that case the expression rcEiQav ElXif]q)6Ta? might have 
its usual meaning, “having had experience of,” but the adjective EXTEVEaTctTnv, 
“most earnest,” would be hard to explain. 

35—38. Royal letters often conclude with a reference to the envoys and 
to an oral message sent through them. Gf. especially 25, 46—50, and see 
on 49 , 10. 


The style of the letter is examined by Schubart, loc. cit. He calls it rightly 
a masterpiece of the chancery style, skillfully compounded of balance and 
variety (Introd., p. xlvii). 

The letter consists of two parts, followed by a conclusion. Both parts 
contain a request and a reply, the first dealing with general courtesies, the 
second with the special object of the mission. The model throughout is the 
decree brought by the envoys. 

The first part occupies twenty lines, and opens in the conventional manner 
with the envoys’ names, their credentials, and their procedure. This is expressed 
by three verbs with clauses of increasing length and complexity. The first 
is quite brief (to te d3t£8(oxav qpiv xa#’ o EtJrrjqpioaa'fiE to? Tijid?) 

and is followed by a second, parallel word for word (xal tov OTscpavov dvrjvEvxav 
dn EOTEipavcoaaTE qpd?) but with a second object, dpoicog 8 e xal to ygooiov 
TO El? Td ^EVia. The third clause is more elaborate, antithetically contrasted 
with both the preceding as being the words, not the deeds, of the envoys. 
It begins with the participle, djtoXoyiodfXEVOi, which is followed by three 
objects, each with an accompanying relative clause: Jtepi te Tfj? Ewoto? t^v 
8id jtavTO? EioyijxaTe ei? Tqv 'npeTepav oixiav; xal toqI Tfj? EuxagiaTia? tot' 
jrXfj'fiou? fji 5(QfjTaL stpo? d'jtavTa? tox)? EtiEpYETa?; eti 8e xal TTjjx TrgoaYCOYfiv 
£V qi YeyovEV q nolic, ejcI twv a:p6TEpov PaadeuadvTcov. Variety is secured by 
adverbial expressions, 8id a:a'VT6?, xa’fio^ou, eti ; by change from the plural, “you,” 
EiayijxaTE, to the singulars 3T?koj'fiov? and jtoXi?; unintentionally, one supposes, 
by the change of construction in Tf|fA JtpoaYO)Yfjv (Introd., p. Ixix). After this 
comes the verb, f||iow, followed by a lesser and a greater antithesis. First the 
couplet, ajtouSfj? te xal JtQofhjiAia?, then the brief (piXixcd? SiaxEio^ai x’piv followed 
by the longer 6^0*0... awauleiv Ta Tfj? jcoXeco?, which closes the sentence. 

There follows the royal reply, answering the envoys point by j>oint. The 
connection is asyndetic, but 8fj, for the conventional ovv, supplies motivation. 
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Like the envoys, the king touches only briefly on the first three items: tog T£ 
Tin,ag tov oteqjavov 8E8eY|iEda oixEicog, on-oicog Se xal ta |Evia. The 
earlier order and the construction is preserved, and the opoioog 8e xaL 
Then the correspondence becomes less literal. The city’s “gratitude” came 
second with the envoys, but the king treats it first: xal upag EiraivoupEV 
EUXapiOTOug ovtog Ip jtaoiv cpatvEofiE ydp xadoXov dytoyfii xauTT) Xpfjofiai. 
Parallel are da;avTag and a:daiv; xafloXou and occur in both statement 

and answer. Second comes the envoys’ first topic, Ewoia, which the city had 
toward the kings. In reply, the relation is politely reversed: 8i6 xal Iv aQp\i xe 
aigotipEvoi SiETEXoCpEv TT)p jtQog vpdg euvoiav, with a following participial clause. 
Last the envoys had spoken of lapoaycoyT). This is answered by the statement, 
xal vuv jroW Ti pdXXov IjtEOJtdapEfia, with a participial clause parallel to the one 
just before. The participles are synonyms, fiECOQO'CvTEg, and xataTOOwreg; the 
second is followed by the longer clause, which with its antithesis, xal e| eteqov 
pev tcXeovwv, otiy 'nxioTa 81 ex te tou -^InigitopaTog.,. xal lx tcov pT^fiEvrcov, 
brings the section to a close. Its last phrase, V7cb r^g stpEoPEiag, is transitional. 

The second part of the letter, concerned with the real points at issue, 
begins like the first with the names of the envoys for which the reader is prepared 
by the closing phrase just quoted. Their second, specific, message consists 
of the antithesis already noted (p. 82), the city’s position under Alexander 
and Antigonus and under the first two Seleucids. The antithesis is varied, 
not literal. Balanced are kid te ’A. xal "“A., and xal ot qpItEpoi repoyovoi; 
auTOVopog fiv xal dcpoQoXoyqTog iq jto^ig vpcov, and EOJtEuSov dfii jiote weqI 
autfig. This is all an litEiSq clause, suggestive of city decrees; so the king’s 
answer follows directly, preceded by the two brief participial clauses, flEto- 
QofivTEg... xal avTol ^ouXopEvoi. It consists, as in the first part of the letter, 
of a point by point response: xryv te auTovopiav uplv o'uv8iaTriQ'qoopEV, xal 
dtpoQoXoyrjTO'ug elvai ovyxcoQOupEV, with the climatic construction, tc5v te 
aJOLOiv ... xal twv ... ouvayoplvcov. It is possible that the parallel was carried 
further, and that to the £0jCEt)8ov of the envoys there corresponded an abstract 
noun used by the king in 1. 29 (ojtovSq ?). The section is concluded by a general 
declaration ending in the antithesis, t] i^pEig IjtivoqacopEV q [upEig d^wooqTjE. 

The conclusion of the letter consists of an appeal to the city to remain 
faithful and a complementary reference to the envoys. The former sentence is 
uncertain in its arrangement, but seems modeled on the “gratitude” section 
of city decrees. The latter in at least one case continues the writer’s fondness 
for antithesis: 8td te rd dWia ... xal 8id ttiv ajto'u8iriv. 


16 . LETTER OF EUMENES TO MEMBERS OF THE ARMY, 

ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH A MILITARY SETTLEMENT. 

ABOUT 260 B. C. [Collation] 

The three fragments of the stele of blue-grey marble were found in 
the excavations at Pergamum between June 1881 and August 1885 in 
the theater.^ They are now in the State Museum in Berlin. A is the upper 


For further details see Frankel, loc. cit. 
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right corner, 14.5 cm. wide, 9 cm. high, and 17.5 cm. thick. It is capped 
by the end of a gable, 3.5 cm. thicker than the part below, and 8 cm. 
high at its remaining maximum. B is also from the right of the stele, 
31 cm. wide, 10 cm. high, and 18 cm. thick. G is an interior fragment, 
17 cm. wide, 14 cm. high, and 19.5 cm. thick. 

The script is of an uneven character (Introd., Ill, 1 A). Letters arc 
10 to 12 mm. in height, without apices; O is small (6 mm.). Interval between 
lines is 5 mm. 


Edition: M. Frankel, Inschr. Pergamon, I (1890), 7. 

Commentary: A. Wilhelm, Arck.-epigr. Mitt, aus Oesterr., XX (1897), 50. 


A 


Eupevrig otpaTTjYoX? Ijtnevai 

Xaipeiv — — — 23 — — — ]q AQintopd- 
Xon — — 17 — — oi jte(i<p0gvT]8S atap’ upwv 
npeaPeutal dveScoxav dlicDpa xaiT o vjiiv fj^to'UTg 


B —^ 11 — dteXeiav ? fji] atporeQOv fjoav el^tgyivoi 

XQfjodai — 15 — Jvwaav. ei 8e riva ol latatei? 

jtcoXoiiai xXfjpov. tt)]v atpoooSov eq^iepev upiv tdiv 

TOiovTWv, xal O0ot "E]^T]ves jiagoi^^oCaiv eay Po'uXo)[v-] 
5 [rai- -— 25 — --8E8(»x]g[p]ev vpiv Eli 


C AI^ Y^^P 

8e jiaxQou? 

■UQIXTIV 81 3t^ 

tdiv d)po[XoYTiM'evoi)v 
5 eoeo-^e at. 
ov olxoSopTjOTji e 
g avv folg kg. 


A 1. utreewi, Wilhelm; 1x316155, Frankel. Other restorations by IV. 


The subject of the military colonies of the Seleucid and the Pergamene 
kingdoms has been much studied,* but knowledge of the institution is still far 
from complete. This text, one of the earliest dealing with the subject,* is un¬ 
fortunately too fragmentary to supply much new information, while on the other 
hand our knowledge of the subject is too slight to permit much sure restoration. 


A 1. According to the character of the script the text belongs to the first 
half of the third century; as author Eumenes is to be preferred to Philetaerus, 
since he was, as far as is known, the founder of the earliest Pergamene military 


*) Cf. bibliography to 51. 

®) The institution of the reserves (xdroixoi.) of the Ptolemies is parallel, especially 
in the provinces (cf. OGIS 59). The texts referring to the Asiatic institution aire: 39; 
51; OGIS 266, 338, 229; Buckler and Robinson, Am. Joum. Arch., XVI (1912), 11—82 
(= Inscr. Sardis, 1); Rostovtzeff, Rev. £t. Anc., XXXIII (1931), 5—^25; Joseph., Ant. 
Jud., 12, 3, 4 (151—153); see Oertel, P. W. K., R. E., XI, 1 (1921), 1—26, s. v. Katoikoi. 
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colonies.* It is possible that the name should be restored, as in 23, and in OGIS 266, 
E'upivTig ^►iXeTaiQon, but the ten extra letters make a line of extraordinary length, 
and the use of the patronymic, while regular, may not have been invariable. 

The rest of the restoration is based on 39 , 1—4; see note ad loc. It is curious 
that here the infantry, there the cavalry, are omitted, though in both cases 
their respective officei^ (-nYendvE?, ijtjtdpxat) are included in the heading. Here 
also the dXXoi of 39 have no place. 

2—4. According to the space there would have been three envoys, called 
jrQeoPetiTai as were the envoys sent to Smyrna from the military colony in 
Magnesia {OGIS 229, 21). For the term d|i(opa, cf. OGIS 266, 1: [d|]i(opata 
a ejtexfdJQ'nojev ^lAetaipofv tote; epj OiXeraipciai axQa[x]i(t>xai/;; see 

further Appendix, s. v. 

B 1. Tax-exemption was a privilege often enjoyed, for a longer or shorter 
period, by military settlers. Cf. RostovtzefF, Cam. Anc. Hist., VII, 171 f. 

2/3. Buying and selling of military lots was sometimes allowed. Here I 
should understand the same situation as in the Mnesimachus inscription 
(Buckler and Robinson, loc. nV.), where there was a common military treasury 
which received money from various sources and dispensed it for such objects 
as rubbing oil.® If the passage has been correctly understood, an explanation 
is offered for the presence of civilians in military colonies, a phenomenon 
observed also at Magnesia {OGIS 229, n. 13). They were, under we suppose 
certain restrictions, permitted to buy lots from the soldiers, from which pur¬ 
chases the money went into the common fimd.® Such a situation might arise, 
for example, when soldiers were released from service because of injury or at 
end of their term of enlistment, and wished to return to their homes.’ 

G 3. That is, (sc. 3 t 96 ao 8 ov?). 

5/6. The question of quarters was often prominent in military colonies, 
cf. on 51 , pp. 207 f. Is the sense connection as follows: eoeode dtefisT? lit’ ETq 
Sexa (cf. Joseph., Ant. Jud., 12, 3, 4) ojtwg to x^pijov olxoSopq'^fii i[v twi 
PpaxuTctTCOi XPOVCDl] ? 

7. That is xcopa]? ovv TOig Xa[o'i^ rtavoixioi?, etc. This would be another 
provision. If Greek cities could acquire sections of the royal land with its ^aai- 
Xixol Xaoi (see on 18 , 10/11), a military colony might well be granted the 
same privilege. 


A piece so fragmentary gives litde opportunity for stylistic examination, 
but the main lines of the document are clear. The letter opens in the usual 
way, with the names and procedure of the embassy. Thereafter, as for example 


*) Meyer, Grenzen, 99. 

*) Cf. 51, 24; OGIS 59, 15. 

*) It should be noted, however, that the term JtQoooSov fits better the regular income 
derived from land or other form of capital than the occasional income derived from 
sales. The text may as well be restored to mean that the cleruchs were given the right to 
buy land from which they might secure an income. Cf. the similar privilege accordra the 
Pergamene cleruchs in SI, 18—^21. 

">) Cf. the treaty between Eupolemus and Theangela, Rev, Et. Anc., XXXIII (1931), 
p. 8, 15—17: Ttov 6b OTQaua)[T]c5v Toi^ povXojAevoig dbti(e)vai e|Etvai exoikav rd avtdiv, 
xal eIvcu [a]vtol5 aTeXEiav Twv finaoxovToav dyovaiv 8id ttii; Eoto^epo[v]; see further 
Rostovtzerf’s comments, below, p. 17. 
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in OGIS 266, 39 and 51 , the topics are handled briefly and without regard to 
stylistic effect. It is purely a business document, whose publication at Pergamum 
as well as in the military colony was due solely to the importance of the matters 
which it contained. 


17 . LETTER OF A KING ANTIOGHUS TO EPHESUS, 
NOTIFYING THE CITY OF SOME ACTION PERFORMED BY THE 
CYMAEANS. ABOUT 255 B. C. (?) [Collation] 

The remains of this document are preserved on the fragment of a 
white marble stele (Plate V), found at Ephesus by J. T. Wood and 
now in the British Museum. The fragment, 33 cm. wide, 29 cm. high, 
and 12.5 cm. thick, is incomplete on all sides. 

The script, as Dittenberger observed, belongs to the middle of the 
third century B. C. (Introd., Ill, 1 A). Letters usually lack apices, 
and are 12-—16 mm. in height (57 mm. in the heading). The interval 
between lines is 12 mm. 

Editions: E. L. Hicks, Inscr. Brit. Mus., Ill, 2 (1886), 485 [W. Dittenberger, 
OGIS 242; F. Schroeter, De Regum Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), frag. 10]. 

Commentary: E. Meyer, Grenzen derhell. Staaten (1925), 82,101 ;W. W, Tam, 
Cam. Anc. Hist., VII (1928) 874 (Bibliography). 

[Ku]|xai[()i)v AtoXi8os.] 

BaaiXei)? ’Avjtioxo? ’E()peoicov Tfj[i PouXfji xal xwi 8t]|xo)i oi dq)i-] 

xopevoi Jtjpog 'npd? KupaToi 3tp6TEQ[ov.xal vi>v.] 

.] 'npiv d)v i8i6|8vos E[x(pa[vi^8i-23-—] 

.xjufluoTEQEiv xal |XTi8ep[— — —-30--] 

1. AloWSos, W. Other restorations by Hicks. 


Of the Cymeans [from Aeolis. 

King] Antiochus to the [council and the people] of Ephesus, [greeting]. 

The men from Cyme who formerly [came] to us [. and 

now...] who is our personal guest-friend tells [that.... 

..] to miss and no [. 

The dating of this fragment is based entirely on paleographical grounds. 
Inexact as that basis is, it seems probable that Meyer is right in insisting that 
the script cannot be as late as the time of Antiochus HI. There must then be 
discarded the explanation of the transaction developed by Hicks, who saw in 
it a phase of the political manoevering in Cyme just before its desertion to the 
Romans in 191 B. C.^ To what period in the third century it should be ascri¬ 
bed, however, is quite uncertain in view of the uncertainty as to precisely the 


») Livy, 37, 11, 15. 
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transaction herein preserved. All that appears is that the king received some 
information from citizens of Cyme, reinforced by a statement from a personal 
friend. This information the king sent to Ephesus, which published the letter 
followed probably by a decree of its own. It is possible that the information 
concerned a benefaction of Cyme which called for recognition and honor. It 
is just as possible that the Cymaeans were complaining of treatment at the 
hands of Ephesus, and demanding redress. In that case the subject of xafruoreQelv 
would be the city of Cyme, but the proper restoration does not suggest itself. 


1 . For the restoration cf. SIG 75, 1 (Athens, 428/7 B. C.): Mefrovatov 
hi niefpia?]; OGIS 233, 1 (Magnesia on Maeander, 206 B. C.): [njagd 
’Avrioxetov xcov n[epaixwv]. Some addition to the simple Ku]pai[o)v is neces¬ 
sary if the heading is to center over the text. 

2. From this the line length may be determined as approximately 55 letters, 
Not much should be lost between xaioeiv and Jtjpdg, as there is apparently no 
citation of the names of members of an embassy. 


18 — 20 . LETTER OF ANTIOCHUS II TO THE GOVERNOR 

METROPHANES, A COVERING LETTER OF METROPHANES, 
AND A REPORT OF A HYPARCH, CONCERNING A SALE 
OF LAND TO THE DIVORCED QUEEN LAODICE. 

254/3 B. C. 

The set of documents dealing with this sale were published together 
on a stele in the temple of Apollo at Didyma ( 18 , 32). The two lower 
sections of this monument were found in excavations in 1896 by Haus- 
soullier, a piece adjoining them above in 1906 by Wiegand. The upper 
portion of the stone has not been recovered. 

The editors do not comment upon the script, but the letters clearly 
varied in spacing. Lines vary in length between 37 and 51 letters. 
Mistakes in cutting are 12 for el? ( 18 , 7) and itoioupevou for -pevou? (21; 
cf. Introd,, p. Ixii). 

Editions: (lower two pieces) B. Haussoullier, Rev. de Phil., XXV (1901), 
8—39; Milet et le Didytmion (1902), 76—110 [W. Dittenberger, OGIS 225] 
(upper piece) T. Wiegand, “Sechster vorlaufige Bericht iiber die Ausgrabungen 
in Milet und Didyma,” 35—37 {Abh. Ak. Berlin, 1908, Anhang, Abh. I) 
[F. Schroeter, De Regum Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), 15]. 

Commentary; M. Rostovtzeff, Klio, I (1901), 295—298; P- M. Meyer, 
ibid., 424—426; B. Keil, Rev. de Phil., XXV (1901), 123 f; E. R. Bevan, 
House of Seleucus (1902), I, 151, 158 f; J. Beloch, Arch, fur Papyr., II (1903), 
246; W, Dittenberger, OGIS I (1903), p. 654 f; A. Bouchd-Leclercq, Lagides, 
I (1903), 212 n. 1; T. Wiegand, Atlwn. Mitt., XXIX (1904), 274—278; 
P. Ghione, Mem. Acc. Torino, LV (1905), 82,145; G. Cardinali, di Pergamo 
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(1906), 180—186; T. Lenschau, Jahresbericht, CXXXV (1907), 192; A. Wahelm, 
Beitrage zur gr. Inschriftenkunde (1909), 269; H. Francotte, Finances des Citis Gr. 
(1909), 69—71; W. S. Ferguson, Journ. Hell, Stud., XXX (1910), 194 n. 29; 
M. RostovtzefF, Rdm. Kolonat (1910), 247—264; T. Lenschau, Handbuch fur 
den Geschichtsunterricht, I (1913), 177; W. W. Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas (1913), 
191—193, 348 n. 23; A. WUhelm, Meue Beitrage, III (1913), 40—43; G. de 
Sanctis, Atti Acc. Torino, XLIX (1913/14), 1238 f; E. Cavaignac, Hist, de 
VAntiquite, III (1914), 130 n. 3, 137 f; U. von Wilamowitz-Moelendorf, Hermes, 
XLIX (1914), 451; T. Lenschau, P. W. K., R. E., IX (1916), 1892, s, v. lones; 
E. Weiss, Deut. Literaturzeitung, XXXVIII (1917), 1013; T. Lenschau, Jahres- 
bericht, CLXXX (1919), 228 f; G. Corradi, Riv. di Fil, XLVIII (1920), 162 f; 
W. L. Westermann, Class. Phil., XVI (1921), 12—19; E. Weiss, Gr. Privatrecht, 
I (1923), 406—408; E. Kornemann, P. W. K., R. E., Suppl. IV (1924), 234, 
236, s. V. Domdnen; F. Stahelin, ibid., XII, 1 (1924), 702, s. v. Laodike; R. Clau¬ 
sing, The Roman Colonate (1925), 206—219; J. Beloch, Gr. Gesch., IV, 1 (1925), 
341 f, 673 n. 1; ibid., 2 (1927), 344, 347; E. Sevan, Ptolemaic Dynasty (1927), 
70; W. Otto, Abh. buyer. Ak., XXXIV, 1 (1928), 46 f; M. RostovtzefF, Cam. Anc. 
Hist., VII (1928), 166, 172, 182 f; ibid., VIII (1930), 663; G. Corradi, Studi 
Ellenistici (1929), 170 f; W. W. Tarn, Hell. Civ., (1930), 121—124; M. Rostov- 
tzefF, Tale Class. Stud., Ill (1932), 70 f. 


18 

BaaiXEUi; ’Avrioxo? MTjTpocpctvei 3tEJt[Qd-J 

xapev Aao8ixT]t Ildwou xtopT^v xal rfjp ^apiv xal T'qv JtQooov- 
oav -jimgav Tfji xco[it]i, OQoq T8 ZeXsiTi8i xwQoti- riii 
Tiviji xai tfji 68(01 Tfji dQxaiai, ti psv ln:ctv(o Ilctwou xcoptis, a[v-] 

5 [v]T)poT^ia[a|AevT] 8s uito tcoJv y^^OYO^vtcuv 3tX'r](Tiov svsxev toxi d- 
jcoTSfiitr&ai to xojQiov — ttjp psv Ilcxvfvou x(6pT|V vjtciJpxo'ytTav (TupPai- 
vEi uatepov ysYevricdai — xal ei tivs? (e)ts rqv x«>[Qa]v Tauniv Ep[7ii-] 
jtToucnv Toaioi xai toui; ‘ujtdpxovrag avro[i? ^]“9V[S 
voixiong ouv loTg ■ujuxQxovaiv otaoiv xal (Tuv tau; [to-u e-] 

10 vctTOU xal a:e'VT')]xo(rro'u sToug JtQoo68oig, dQ[Y'u-] 

Qiou TuXdvTcov TQKxxovra — opoiojg 8e xal ei tiveg s- 

[x] Tfjg xcoprig TauTT)? ovreg A.aol pSTsXTjXvdaaiv slg dUov- 

g TOJtO'ug — l(p’ d)i oMev ditoteXsi slg to PaoiXixov xal xuQia E[a-] 

Tai n:Qoa(peQopEVT| jipog jtoXiv l]v av PovXrjTai" xard Tavrd 8[£] 

15 xal 01 Jtag’ avrfjg itgictpevot i) Xa|36vT£g aiiTOi te e^ov- 
01 V xuQicog xal jtpog itoXiv utgoaoiaovrai ^v ap Poi5Xco[v]Tai, 

ECtpjtEQ | 1 T 1 Aao8[xT] rUYX^'''^'' ItQOTEQOV 3TQO0EVI]V£- 
YpEVT) niQog jtoXiv, GOTO) 88 xEXTrjoovTai ou dv 
0 <»^i 0 pevT) x»:it6 Aao8ixT]g. Tfjv 8 e Tifxriv 0vvT£TCtxct- 
20 (xsv dvEVEyxElv Eig TO xard 2TPATEIAN Y«Co(P'u^«>‘[''-] 

ov £v Tpiolv dvaqjopaig, TOioup8voi)(g) TT|p (aev [xfav ev twi Av- 
8vai(Ol fiTjvl TCOl EV TCOl E|T]XO0Td»l ETEl, TTjV 8 e ETEpaV e[v] 

TCOl Sav8ixc5l, TljV Se TpiTr|V iv Tfji £XOpEVl]l Tpiflljvcoi. 
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avvralov JtaQa 8 eI^ai ’Ap^iSaicoi Td)i oixovoiaovvti xa Aao 8 t- 
25 v.x\<; Trjv T 8 XQ)|iT)v xai TT)v pdtQiv xai TTjv 3tpooovaav 3 (WQav 
xal Tov? Xaovs Jtavoixiovg ai)v toI? 'UJtdpxouoiv avTolg 
jcdoiv, xal TTjv a)vr)v dvavQdipai etg tag paaiXixdg 
Tag ev 2 dQ 8 eoiv xal elg aTrjXag Xi'&ivag jcevre' totj- 
Ttov TTjn fiev }iiav deivai Iv ’IXicoi Iv Ttoi lepaii Tfjg ’A'&Tjvdg, 
30 Tf|v 8 e eTEQav ev tw lepooi tcoi ev 2 a|iodQdixTii, tt|v 8 e Ite- 
Qav Iv ’E(peatoi ev twi lepaii Tfjg ’ApTsjii 8 og, Tf|v 8 e Te- 
TdQTT]v ev Ai 8 ij|ioig Iv twi legdii tdij ’AjtoXXoovog, Tfjv 
8 e jte[i 3 rcT|v Iv 2dQ8Eaiv Iv twi lepdii Tfjg ’AQTe(ii 8 og’ ev- 
detog 8 e xal TOQiopioai xal orriXtoaai ttjv /copav xal [n:poo-] 
35 [avaypaj-ipai tov iteptOQtanov eig Tag dTijXag Td[g jtQO-j 
[ei 0 T]|Tevag. epQwao. V'd'] Aiov e'. 


36. eQQtiKTO. v&, restored by W. 


King Antiochus to Metrophanes, greeting. We have sold to Laodicc 
Pannucome and the manor-house and the land belonging to the village, 
bounded by the land of Zelia and by that of Cyzicus and by the old 
road which used to run above Pannucome, but which has been plowed 
up by the neighboring farmers so that they might take the place for 
themselves — the present Pannucome was formed afterwards — and 
any hamlets there may be in the land, and the folk who live there with 
their households and aJl their property, and with the income of the fifty- 
ninth year, at a price of thirty talents of silver — so also any of the folk 
of this village who have moved away into other places — on the terms 
that she will pay no taxes to the royal treasury and that she will have 
the right to join the land to any city she wishes; in the same way also 
any who buy or receive it from her will have the same right and will 
join it to whatever city they wish unless Laodice has already joined it 
to a city, in which case they will own the land as part of the territory 
of the city to which it has been joined by Laodice. 

We have given orders to make payment in the treasury at... in 
three installments, the first in the month Audnaeus in the sixtieth year, 
the second in Xandicus, the third in the following three months. 

Give orders to convey to Arrhidaeus, the manager of Laodice’s pro¬ 
perty, the village and the manor-house and the land belonging to it and 
the folk with their households and all their property, and to enter the 
sale in the royal records in Sardes, and to inscribe it on five stelae; give 
orders to erect the first in Ilium in the temple of Athena, the second 
in the temple at Samothrace, the third in Ephesus in the temple of 
Artemis, the fourth in Didyma in the temple of Apollo, and the fifth 
in Sardes in the temple of Artemis; give orders to survey the land imme¬ 
diately and to mark it with boundary stones, and to inscribe the boun¬ 
daries of the land also on the stelae [just mentioned. Farewell. Year 59], 
the fifth of Dius. 
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There were originally four texts on the stele of which three-quarters have 
been found at Didyma. The royal letter was preceded by the letter of Metro¬ 
phanes ( 19 ; below, p. 101) and followed by the report of the hyparch ( 20 ; 
below, p. 102). The collection was headed by the letter (a:p6(n:aYpa) of Nico- 
machus the oeconomus, mentioned in 20 , 6/7. 


1, Antiochus II, whose reign included the 59th and 60th Seleucid years, 
was king from the winter of 262/1 B. G. to the winter of 247/6 B. C. 

Metrophanes, to whom the king wrote directly, can only have been the 
governor of a satrapy, a OTpaTi^YOS'^ His province, including the royal land 
near Zelia and Gyzicus, would have been the Iqp’ 'E^Xr] 0 re 6 vTOU satrapy ( 11 , 3/4). 
Of the cities mentioned at the end of the letter, only Ilium was in his territory, 
but that city like the others was undoubtedly separate from the provincial 
administration. 2 

1/2. The verb of “selling” used in Greek contracts varies. In Egypt, djto8i- 
8opai is used in the “protocol” documents;® cf. also a jtpdoig ml Xiiaei from 
Amorgus about 300 B. C., SIG 1200. The verb jtijtpdaxo), however, is used in 
many contracts of sale of Roman times in Egypt, usually in the expression, 
d^oXoYel 6 Selva rtoi Seivi nejtpaxevai. Both verbs are common in Greek of 
all periods. 

The abrupt beginning and the perfect tense of 3tejtQdxa|iev are paralleled in 10 . 

2. By this “Laodice” can be meant only the first wife of Antiochus IL 
No ordinary woman would purchase land from a king, and no private person 
would be cited in a contract without a more exact designation. It is remar¬ 
kable, however, that she is called simply “Laodice,” not “queen” or “sister- 
queen.” This might conceivably be due to contractual brevity, though queens 
are elsewhere mentioned in a very different fashion ( 36 ), but the theory 
of Haussoullier, followed by Dittenberger and Ferguson, that Laodice was 
still queen was always improbable. The theory that the absence of titles was 
due to Laodice’s having already been divorced was first maintained by,Len- 
schau, and has now become a practical certainty. A papyrus of the Zenon 
archives, P. Cairo ^enon, 242, shows that in the late winter of 253 B. G. pre¬ 
parations were being made for the escort of the Ptolemaic princess Berenice 
to her marriage in Syria, and another, ibid., 251, shows that her party had 
reached Sidon by the middle of April, 252 B. G. As the negotiations which 
led to the end of the Second Syrian War,* the divorce of Laodice, and the 
marriage arrangements with the daughter of Philadelphus, must have taken 
a considerable time, it can hardly be doubted that they were already in 
progress when Antiochus dictated the present letter, on October 2, 254 B. G. 
(cf. below, n. 12). 


Cf. Beloch, op. cit., IV, 2,363; “Ein Verwaltungsbezirk, der ohne weiterc Zwischen- 
instanz direkt von der Zentralregierung abhing.” 

*) Beloch, op. cit., 361. 

®) Mitteis, Grundziige, 175. 

*) Probably to be dated early in 253 B. C. Cf. W. Otto, Philologus, LXXXVI (1931), 
416—418; C. C. Edgar, P. Mkh. ^enon, p. 4; W. S. Ferguson, Athenian Tribal Cycles 
in the Hellenistk Age (1932), 131 n. 1. 
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On the geography of the purchase, the earlier explanation of Haussoullier 
was revised by Wiegand.® On pdpig, which is a common, not a proper, 
noun, see Appendix, s. v. 

For the legal force of itpoaoCoav, see on 11 , 10/11. 

3. The passage beginning with oQog corresponds to the familiar 

of the contracts from Egypt. The idiom, however, is unique. The Egyptian 
contracts list the boundaries in the nominative case: oixiav (e. g.) fjg 
poppd pi5pT] 8r][ioaia; YEitoveg 8 e Tawrji; tqg oixiag (3op0d, xtX. Another 
idiom is employed in other parts of the Greek world; SGDI 5075 (Crete, 
1st cent. B. C.), reads, 1. 51: opot Tct? Aaricov ' dito '&a[Xd(ioag ap 

rjtoxapjov Tov Kv[pa]iov, xtX. This form of expression is followed in the 
hyparch’s report ( 20 ). The expression in the royal letter is difficult both for 
the singular opog (which ought to mean, “a boundary stone”) and for the 
following datives, xwpai etc. It is possible that the opo? is a mistake for 
6pi^opevT]v; cf. Inscr. Jurid. Gr.^ I, VII, § 20, 1. 47. 

The character of the boundaries cited, in particular the citation of the 
road which no longer existed, shows that they were taken from old records 
at the court, probably dating back into Persian times. 

4. For awapoTpict^co, the report of the hyparch uses xaTapoco ( 20 , 14). 
The object was, as Wiegand remaks, was the obliteration of the boundary 
line: “wegen der Abgrenzung der Dorfmark.” 

5. The middle voice of djtOTepvco is used at all periods meaning “to cut 
off” land and appropriate it for oneself. Cf. Isocrates, 5, 122; eoruv ovv dv8p6? 
peY“ q)povoi5vT05... dstoxp'nodpevov Totg Toioiitoi? Jtpog Ton? pappccpon? xal 
yoDpav djcoTepopevov Tooantqv . . . ana^ld^ai, xtL See further Herod., 1, 
82; SIG 56, 24 (Argos, 5th cent. B. C.); Plato, Rep., 373 D; Demos., 13, 
32; Polyb,, 9, 28, 7; Plut, 2, 250 B. 

6. By TO x<j 0 piov must be meant the tract of land sold to Laodice, referred 
to similarly in 20 , 14, as 6 totco?. “The place” was regarded as an entity. 
The “lot” was not created for the occasion; it was rather of some antiquity, 
dating back into Persian times. Such holdings were the rule in Asia Minor 
under Persian domination, as afterwards in Roman times, as they may have 
been from time immemorial.® This particular “lot” had doubtless belonged to 
a Persian baron, from the deed of whose possession perhaps came the bounda¬ 
ries just cited. Whether it had been granted to a Macedonian officer at any 
time after the conquest by Alexander we cannot say. I should expect that 
it had been kept as part of the crown land. During some period of war, probably, 
in the absence of a strong hand in the manor-house, many of the peasants 
had drifted away (cf. 11. 11—13). The old village of Pannucome gradually 
disintegrated (as contrasted with ttiv -ujcdpxoDoav), and the peasants of the 
next holding, private or royal, plowed up the road, the recognized boundary, 
and appropriated the “lot” for their own use. This must have happened fairly 
recently; there were villagers who still remembered where the road ran. 

Subsequently the damage was, at least in part, repaired. Governmental 
authority was again asserted and most of the peasants belonging to the “lot” 
were found and brought back. The village of Pannucome was reconstituted, 


®) Athen. Mitt., loc. cit., especially Plate 14, p. 279. 

•) Cf. Rostovtzeff, Anatolian Studies Ramsay, 371—375. 
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probably on the site of the old settlement. The road, however, was not rebuilt. 
The hyparch ( 20 , 11—14) had to find villagers to point out its ancient course. 

7. The stone, on the testimony of Haussoullier, omits the e of elg. There 
seems to be no reason to consider this anything but accidental (Introd., p. Iv). In 
the papyri of the third century ei and i are confused to a certain extent,’ but the 
raonophthongal pronunciation of ei did not develop as rapidly in Asia Minor. 

8 . The interpretation of the word xoTioq is often difficult; like the English 
“place,” it may be used in a great variety of meanings. Here, in comparison 
with most of its instances, it appears to be definite and concrete. Recognizing 
this fact, Dittenberger, followed by Westermann, interpreted it as a unit of 
habitation smaller than and separate from the village and the manor-house. 
This is a use of the word familiar in Egypt; cf. the list of the named T 6 n:oi in 
Preisigke-Kiessling, Worterbuch, III, 416—420. 

8/9. For the expression, tou? aurotg Xaov<; reavoixioug otiv roTg 

Jtaaiv, compare the Mnesimachus inscription (Buckler and Ro¬ 
binson, op. cit. — Inscr. Sardis, 1, Col. I, 11/12): Toiv xXTjpcov xal xtov oixojte- 
ficov JtpoaxuQOVTOJv xal tcov Xacov Jtavoixicov cruv tolg 'ujtctpxouaiv. In 
both cases the folk “go with,” “belong to,” the land in question, together 
with their families and their meager personal possessions.® They are sold 
with it, and may not escape their duties toward the owner of the property by 
moving away (cf. further below on. 1. 11). We have here, then, the institution 
of the I 8 ia, that politico-economic theory by which peasants were felt to 
be permanently bound to their place of registry, and which was one of the 
factors in the development of the coloni of the Roman Empire.® What an 
owner could require of the peasants we learn from the Mnesimachus inscription. 
That lists, I, 12/13, as the owner’s assets: tdiv ayysoov tcov oivqpdiv xal 
Tou cpoQOv ToC dQyuQixou xal ToC XqTovpyixoij xal tcov dWicov tcov yivojxevcov 
EX Tttiv xcopwv xal tovtcov ETi jtXeov — “wine jars and taxes in money 

and in labor and still other revenues besides from the villages.” That is, as the 
editors point out, the owner received produce in kind, money, and services. 

9/10. For the idiom cf. P. LMk, 4, 29—32 (218/7 B. C.): SKeoxahiivai 
'Hpax^Ei^Ei oixovopcoi... xarexeiv tov xXfip[o]v ev tcoi paoi^Lxcbi cruv TOig 
EX ToO £veciTT)x 6 Tog 03t6po[tj] ExcpoQioig; 70 , 9. By jtQ 60 o 8 oi are probably 
meant revenues in money; that is at any rate true of the jrpdooSog of 70 , 

9. Little enough is known of the way in which the crown peasants of Asia 
Minor paid their obligations to the crown — whether, for example, they were 
rents or taxes, whether they were paid in money or in kind, or as with Mnesi¬ 
machus (above), partly in one, partly in the other. The practice may have 
been similar to that in Ptolemaic Egypt, where on products of a perishable 
nature, payment was made in money, on articles of a more durable character, 
like grain, payment was made in kind.^® Certainly Antigonus held large stores 

^) Mayser, Grammatik der gr. Papyri, 1, 87. 

*) Cf. further Polyb., 4, 52, 7, and see E. Kornemann, P. W. K., R. E., Suppl. IV 
(1924), 94 f, s. V. Bauemstand. 

*) RostovtzefF, Kolonat, 248—312; W. E. Heitland, Agricola (1921), 210 f; Clausing, 
op. cit., 209—215. 

^“) Aristotle, Econ., 2, 1,4, speaks of a Sexati], i, e., a proportional delivery in kind, 
in Asia Minor; see further Rostovtzeff, Staatspacht, 356, and cf. the proportional taxes 
mentioned in the letter of Demetrius I, 1 Macc., 10, 30 (to tqCtov Tfjg oaopag, to 
■ npwnj Toii xagitoO tou |v7,ivo'u). See also below, p. 174, n. 2. 
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of grain from this source (see on 3 , 72—94). While nothing is stated regarding 
the character of the land sold to Laodice, it is a reasonable assumption 
that much of it was grain land and that it paid rent in kind, collectible 
after the harvest in the late spring or early summer. 

The dates mentioned here and in 1. 22 are the basis for an understanding 
of the chronology of the transaction. The revenues included in the sale were 
those of the 59th Seleucid year; the payments on it fell due from the third 
to the ninth months of the 60th year. Unless it is assumed that payment 
on the purchase was deferred for fifteen months, the date of the sale and of 
the royal letter will also be year 60, 253 B. C., as Tarn concluded. 

T his conclusion, however, leads to difficulties. The royal letter was inscribed 
on the stele immediately after the letter of Metrophanes ( 19 ), without an 
interval. Between the end of the one and the beginning of the other, just 
before the BaoiXet)? ’Arcioxo? of the royal letter, stands the word Aaioiou. 
To which document does it belong? Commentators, as most recently Otto, 
have understood it as the date of the royal letter; the Aiou 8 of 1. 36 is then 
the date of the hyparch’s report. This ignores the universal practice of ancient 
epistolography of affixing dates at the end. It is more reasonable to explain 
ACov 8 as the date of the royal letter, and Aaiaiov as an addition of the archivist: 
an entry under the month Daesius.^* Certainly the letter of Metrophanes 
orders publication at Sardes of only the two texts which follow Aaiaiou, the 
and the TOQiOQiopos ( 19 , 13—16). But it is just for this reason that the 
explanation is unsatisfactory. The official who superintended publication of 
all four texts at Didyma received his copies from one source; either that 
source was not Sardes, or all four texts were there registered. It is probable 
that the cof>ies came from the office of Metrophanes, but in any case, if by 
any office a date of entry had been added, it must have preceded all four 
texts, not merely the last two. The only reasonable explanation of Aaioiov, 
then, is that it is part of the date of Metrophanes’ letter. The year may easily 
be supplied at the end of 19 , 16. It is a little curious that the day of the month 
is missing. 

This leads to further conclusions. If the letter of Metrophanes was not 
issued until Daesius, while the royal letter was issued in Dius, a delay of 
seven or eight months intervened between the royal command and its execution. 
This is a fact which we cannot interpret; travel conditions were difficult 
in winter, and Laodice may not have felt that haste was imperative. More 
important is the consideration that if both the royal letter and the letter of 
Metrophanes are dated in the 60th Seleucid year, this delay of eight months 
would have in two respects defeated the royal purpose. Conveyance of the 
property would then have taken place, not only five months after the date 
prescribed for first payment, but long after the collection and dissipation 
of the revenues of the 59th year, expressly included in the transaction. To 
this may be added a further point. If, as has seemed reasonably certain, these 
revenues were to come from the harvest of the beginning of summer, the 
harvest meant in a letter written in October should be the next one, not the 

Antigmos Gonatas, 348 n. 23; cf. Corradi, Stud. Ellen., loc. cit. 

^*) Weiss, Gr. Privatrecht, 408. The fifth of Dius, 254 B. G., would correspond to 
October 2. Gf. the table given by E. Gavaignac. Rev. d'Assyr., XXVIII (1931), 75, and 
see E. Bickermann, Gercke-Norden, Einleitung in die Altertumswiss., Ill, 5 (1933), 4—7. 
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last. This contract of sale,^® like so many of the Egyptian contracts of lease, 
would have been written about the sowing of the crop to which it had reference, 
that is to say, in the year 59, 254 B. C. In that case the conveyance of the 
property took place in dme to assure the gathering of the harvest for Laodice 
and to give her agent ample time to prepare to meet the three payments 
falling due the following winter, 

10/11. The price, thirty silver talents, is a very small one for a tract oi 
land which Wiegand estimates as 15,000 hectares, in a notoriously fertile 
region.^^ The transaction is, for that reason, to be considered in effect a gift. 
The purchase price can readily be recovered by Laodice either, as Ferguson 
suggests, by a resale of part of the land, or perhaps in great part directly 
from the revenues of the coming year. 

Disposal of crown land by gift or by sale was a regular feature of Seleucid 
policy. Wilamowitz^® has suggested that this is a sign of weakness in the 
central government. Certainly it was rarely or never practiced in the compact 
states of the Ptolemies and the Attalids, while we know several instances 
of such alienation in the heterogeneous realms of Antigonus and the early 
Seleucids.^® This policy brought a weak government definite advantages 
in addition to whatever price might be received. While under royal manage¬ 
ment, the land required close supervision by royal officials who might or 
might not be efficient and honest. When the operation was on a large scale, 
doors were opened wide to oppression, mismanagement, peculation. Respon¬ 
sibility was hard to fasten on any individual. But with the land in private 
hands the situation was simplified. The individual owner became responsible 
for vigorous and intelligent exploitation of his property. Moreover, tax 
collection was much simplified. Private property was not recognized outside 
of the cities when land was sold it became city land, and the city’s tax 
assessment might be raised accordingly. Even in the case of land assigned 
in Stoped, which did not become city property (this was probably the case 
of Mnesimachus), the crown gained through having to deal with a single 
large unit, city or noble, who might pay taxes in money, not in kind. Go¬ 
vernments were sometimes embarassed to disposed of large receipts of grain 
(p. 29). 

There was a humanitarian aspect to this alienation of crown land, which 
may have affected certain of the kings. The crown peasants were bound to 
the land, little more than serfs. When the land became city land, the peasants 
became Jtdpoixoi or xatoixoi of the city to which it was joined. This was 
a distinct improvement in their situation, for they were no longer bound 
to the land, and might even hope to become citizens.^® This was, moreover, 
in line with the Antigonid-Seleucid policy of encouraging urbanization. As 

It is called both jtQdoig (1. 7) and d)vij (1. 15) in the letter of Metrophanes. The 
letter is a familiar Greek contractual form. 

^*) Cf. Rostovtzeff, Anatolian Studies Ramsay, 367 f and notes. 

^®) Staat und Gesellschqft der Griechen, 161. 

The estates of Mnesimachus were probably assigned him by Antigonus I. 
Under Antiochus I, land was sold to Pitane {OGIS 335, 133/4) and given to Aristodi- 
cides (10—13). The Attalids might sell land to military cleruchs (51), but the circum 
stances are unknown. 

“) T. Lenschau, P. W. K., R. K, XI, i (1921), 813, s. v. >c).fjoog. 

i«) Rostovtzeff, Cam. Anc. Hist., VII, 183; Tarn, Hell. Civ., 123. 
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their power rested largely on the cities, it was their interest to found new 
ones and to build up and strengthen old ones. 

We may be sure that the price received for the land was not always nominal.^® 
It is, of course, particularly the honorary transactions which were recorded 
on stone and of which a few have been preserved. We learn only incidentally 
that Pitane paid 330 talents for land bought from Antiochus I, and that the 
king, on unknown grounds, “exacted” (a:po 0 eioejtpa|ev) fifty more {OGIS 
335, 132—134). There must have been many other cases where the crown 
received full value. The Seleucids were traditionally rich in land, poor in 
money. Gifts of land, like that to Aristodicides, served to pay faithful servants 
for whom no cash could be found. In the present case, there is no question 
that the land, for which so little was paid, was designed to recompense Laodice 
for the loss of her position as queen.®® The form of a sale may well have 
been adopted to make the transaction less revocable than a gift would have 
been. Laodice was apprehensive of the future (see on 1. 28). 

11. The OfXOiO)? Se xai clause is further evidence (p. 94) for the existence 
of the i 8 ia concept at this time. The peasants could not escape their connection 
with the land by moving away from it. Those that had done so, probably 
when there was no owner at hand to restrain them (see on 1 . 6 ), must be brought 
back.®i 

13. Laodice, like Aristodicides ( 10 — 12 ), receives the land free from imperial 
taxation. Like him also, she may join it to the land of any city she wishes. 
This permitted a certain amount of bargaining to secure favorable conditions 
as regards taxation, etc.; cf. on 13 , 5— 8 .®® 

15. The provision that Laodice may transfer some of her privileges on sale 
of the land may indicate, as Ferguson suggested, that she intended to sell 
some of it at once. The expression, jtpidpevoi q XaPovreg, aims at legal comple¬ 
teness. Cf. the use of HataxpripaTi^o) in the papyri to cover all possible contin¬ 
gencies, e. g. P. London, 311 (= Mitteis, Chrestomathie, 237, an agreement of A. D. 
149), 13/14: xafi’ wv JtctvTcov [ojiifx] s^ei TTjv elonaiav toO jtcoXeiv vitoTi- 

0 'ii 8 e [xaTaxQT]pci]Tiaai on d[:n:o 8 co]i to jtQOxipEvovx[E]qpdXaiov. 

18/19. On the alternation of :n:pO 0 O 0 i^co and Jtpo 0 q)eQG), see on 10 , 6 . , 

19. With Tr)v 8 e xipqv onrTerdxaiXEV the construction changes. A more formal 
contract of sale would have continued the list of future indicatives following 
etp° d)i, for this is only one more special condition of the sale. The change may 
be due to the fact that the author is a king, who may order. Formally it is 
convenient as the preceding clause has been concerned not with Laodice 
but with prospective buyers; a verbal form dvoiOETai or dvoinovtai would 
be here too definite. It may also be noted that Greek legal theory did not 
recognize credit sales, and so there would be no provision for them in the 
contractual form. When such sales occurred, the contract of sale ignored the 
credit transaction; that was then handled separately, as a loan, for example.®® 

**) Rostovtzeff, op. cit., 172. 

®®) Lenschau, Jahresberkht, GXXXV (1907), 192; Wilamowitz, loc. cit. 

®^) Meyer, Klio, I (1901), 424—426, would see in this a parallel to the Egyptian 
dvaxcopTioi^, but there is nothing to show that the runaways had taken refuge in a temple. 

^^) It is possible that in OGIS 215 there may be an instance of such bargaining. 
Larichus is the object of three decrees through which Priene grants him more and 
more extensive concessions (p. 70). 

**) Cf. BGU 1146 = Mitteis, Chrest., 106 (19 B. C.); see further Mitteis, Grundzuge, 187. 
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20. The older view of to xatd 2TPATEIAN ya^oqpo^Ctxiov was that it 
meant the “campaign” treasury, a sort of war-chest. This has puzzled some 
of the commentators.Ferguson explained it as meaning that the money 
received from the sale helped to defray military expenses at the end of the 
Second Syrian War. Tam saw in the provision an indication of preparations 
for a new war in support of Antigonus.^® More recendy, however, the text has 
been approached from a different angle. Wilhelm^® has shown that the word 
YU^otpuXdxiov can not well be used of a war-chest. It refers to such permanent 
treasuries as Lysimachus had at Pergamum. In xatd 2TPATEIAN, then, 
should be the designation of a locality. Possibly Strateia may itself be an other¬ 
wise unattested city, or better, in view of the fact that the term is xard HTpateiav 
and not Iv ^Tpateiai, a district. Wilhelm suspects the text, which is in fact not 
above suspicion; cf. (e)i? (1. 7) and a:oioupevou< 5 > (1. 21). It is not impossible 
that 2TPATEIAN may be a mistake for 2TQaT(ovix)eiav, or even an aural 
confusion, based on the familiarity of the xatd aTQateiav phrase, for xat’ ’A8Qd- 
OTEiav. Adrastia was the name of a hill with a sanctuary south of Cyzicus in the 
neighborhood of the purchase, a natural place for a treasury and a convenient 
place for Arrhidaeus to make the payments. 

21. For the Jtoiovpevo'U of the stone, Dittenberger read :toioup 8 VOu( 5 ), 
remarking that neither the masculine singular nor the genitive case can be 
explained (cf. Introd., p. Ixii). 

24. With this line ends the contractual material, comprising the narrative 
first half of the letter. There follows the order to the governor, a command as 
commonly merely to pass the matter on through official channels by means of 
a covering letter. Here, as in 44 , 31, the technical verb auvTa|ov lacks the 
usual ow. 

It is interesting to see that for Laodice it is no new thing to have property 
and a manager of it; Arrhidaeus has the same title, oixovopog, as the king’s finance 
officer, Nicomachus. Precedent for this may be found in Achaemenian Persia, 
where a queen had property of her own both as chief wife and as queenmother,^^ 

Arrhidaeus may be identified with the man honored by Ephesus, Inscr. Brit. 
Mus., 451.®® 

27. The term, at PaaiA,ixal ypaqjai, was long puzzling, but the discovery 
of a parallel usage at Delos (Appendix, s. v. yQaq}rj) and further study of the 
function of a pu^Xiotpu^al ( 19 , 14; see Appendix, s. v.) have shown that it 
referred to a royal record-office in which were kept documents relating to the 
crown land. The PaaiXixal ypaq^ai at Sardes would have kept the records for 
Asia Minor north of the Taurus.®® 

**) Cf. Dittenberger, OGIS 225, n. 14. 

Antigonos Gonatas, 348. 

Neue Beitrdge, loc. cit. 

Herodot. 2, 98; Xen., Anab., 1, 4, 9. See further Rawlinson, Five Great Mon¬ 
archies, III (1871), 2l8, 220. Land owned by Laodice in Babylonia is mentioned in 
a cuneiform tablet, a translation of which is given by HaussouUier, Rev. de Phil., XXV 
(1901), 18 f. This land, it is stated, was given her by Antiochus, her husband, but as 
no date is added it is impossible to say whether or not the gift was connected with the 
divorce. 

**) HaussouUier, Milet, 88; Meyer, Grenzen, 82 f. 

‘*®) This interpretation, suspected by Westermann, Weiss, Cumont, and Tarn 
{Hell. Civ., 121), has been established by Rostovtzeff {Cam. Anc. Hist., VII, 167; espe¬ 
cially Tale Class. Stud., Ill, 70 f.). 
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28. The significance of the five places of publication has been treated at 
length by the commentators since HaussoulHer. Four of the cities were of 
great religious importance for the Greek world, while Sardes was the Seleucid 
capital in Asia Minor. All were frequented. Everyone whose opinion counted 
would know of the transaction, and Laodice’s right as lawful purchaser would 
be amply protected by public opinion. It is probable that this publicity was 
to protect her against an uncertain future. In a similar way, the letter in which 
Antiochus I announced the sale of land to Pitane was inscribed on stelae and 
published in the sanctuaries of Ilium, Delos,®® and Ephesus (OGIS 335,138/139). 

A point of interest as to Seleucid administration is raised by the method of 
handling the erection of the stelae. The OTQatr)YO? Metrophanes, writing to 
the finance officer Nicomachus ( 19 ), directs him to set up the stelae in Ephesus 
and Miletus, but says nothing of the other three cities. The presumption is 
that their stelae were handled directly by the provincial administration, by 
letters of Metrophanes himself®^ or of a hyparch to their officials. That would 
mean that in their cases the royal treasury was not concerned, that in the two 
cities of Ephesus and Miletus the cost of publication was borne by the crown, 
while the others were obliged to publish royal documents at their own expense. 

33. The adverb eridsco? is not inconsistent with the delay of eight months 
noted above (see on 11. 9/10); things moved slowly is the vast empire of the 
Seleucids. The expression, however, accords with other indications of haste in 
the transaction (see below). 

36. The question of the date is discussed above, note on 11. 9/10. Immedia¬ 
tely following the E of the date, on the testimony of HaussoulHer, there follows 
TO. This Dittenberger interpreted as (d)jt6, understanding in the following 
lacuna a place name.®® But in this case the interpretation is inadmissable. 
HaussoulHer remarks particularly on the fact that that the T follows E without 
an interval; we cannot suppose that the lapidary would omit the A of djco. One 
should, then, see in TO the beginning of the report of the hyparch ( 20 ) ; the 
documents in this collection follow each other without interval (note on 
11. 9/10). 


The royal letter consists of the usual two parts, the information and the 
Order. The latter is, as commonly, introduced by the verb ouvralov. The 
former part, as to a certain extent the entire letter, is modeled on a Hellenistic 
legal form, the contract of sale. 

The text beginning ndvvou xc6pT|v could come verbatim from a contract. The 
description of the object of sale is just what we should expect in one, although 
there are curious turns of expression, especially in the ysixvia. I know neither 
parallels nor explanation for the anomalous oQog. The style is awkward. 
Details like evexev xov djtoxepeo#ai x6 xwQiO'V would occur only in a hastily 

The erection of this stele in Delos by Antiochus I should make us cautious about 
arguing that the cities mentioned in this letter were necessarily under Seleucid control, 
as does for example Meyer {Grenzen, 82) in the case of Ephesus. The situation of Samo- 
thrace at this time is not well-known. 

*’) He mentions writing to the royal archivist in, Sardes in regard to the registra¬ 
tion of the contract (19, 13—16). 

®^) Cf. on 49, ll;forda:6, cf. the letter of Hadrian, SIG 831, 19/20: mto Tou>.io- 
-ToXecog. 
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drawn contract; the same is true of the following remark on the founding of the 
village. They are included doubtless because full information on the bounda¬ 
ries was not available at court, though the “lot” was known. The additional 
point introduced by opoico? 8s xai in 1. 11 is a typical contractual clause, but 
it is clearly out of place. It belongs to the description of the object of sale, but 
it stands, an after-thought, after the naming of the price. It is, of course, by 
no means unheard-of for contracts between persons of low estate to be uneven 
in their construction, though it is remarkable how consistently the scribes and 
the registry clerks produced simple, clear documents. But Antiochus and 
Laodice were no common persons. He was king, and she had been queen. Gan 
this irregular style, which does credit to no royal epistolograph, be an indi¬ 
cation that the letter is a “chirograph” in the literal sense of the word, written 
or dictated by the king himself? It certainly implies haste in its composition. 

With iq)’ we have the second part of the contract, the obligations — here 
they are privileges — of the buyer. They are expressed in a common fashion, 
by a series of verbs in the future indicative. The language has the precision of 
a contract; the force of Jtpidpevoi XaPovreg has already been discussed (note 
on 1. 15). 

With the next clause the contractual style is interrupted, and with a new 
sentence and a new construction the king states that he has ordered payment 
to be made in three installments. The reason for this change in expression has 
already been discussed (note on 1. 19). 

The execution of the contract occupies the remainder of the letter. As 
usual the section begins with auvraiov; the governor acts merely as a link in 
the chain of command, passing on the order through the official channel of 
communications. The more important operation is put first, jtapaSeiiai, the 
formal handing over of the property to the agent of the new owner by the 
process called in Roman law demonstratio jinium.^^ Next come the matters of 
registry and publication. Though the two operations have different ends in 
view, they are similar enough in performance for them to be designated by 
the same verb, dvaypailJai. Both operations insured the validity of the sale. The 
language here is full and legalistic, suggesting rather a contract than an order 
from a king to a governor; formally it is parallel to the provisions for registra¬ 
tion of papyrus contracts.®^ To Laodice it was of primary importance. As 
divorced queen, leaving a jealous rival behind at court, she might well fear 
for the future, and she was anxious to secure for her purchase the protection 
of a wide publicity. 

The last clause of the letter is very brief and businesslike. It directs the last 
operation in the execution of the transaction: “survey the land, set up boun¬ 
dary stones, and record the limits.” This clause, with its lack of rhetoric and 
its occupation with the matter in hand, shows well the practical object of the 
document as a whole. 


®“) Weiss, Gr. Privatrecht, I, 407 n. 178. 

3*) Cf. P. Oxyrk., 243 = Mitteis, ChresU, 182 (A. D. 79). 
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19 . COVERING LETTER OF METROPHANES. 


5 


10 


15 


— — — — — — [—TO dvTLYQaqjov toi}] 

jtQOOTaYUaxoc: Toi3 YOacpfJvTO? vq)’ aritofii-—] 

— — — — j t;oX? §8 aXkoK; [ —---] 

— --ileivjai rac, aTijXa? sv T[al; 688 t]Xo)[ 18 -] 

vai? jtoXeaiv. ov] o['u]v ejtaxoXoD^i^aa? ti]l itapd to[ij ^a-j 
aiXeo)]? e:ti(TToXfii d%eY 8 oaiv jtoiTjcrai xal awTa[|ov] 
dv]aYpdipai tt]v t 8 Tcgdaiv xal tov jt 8 QiOQia}i. 6 v ei? [ot-] 
T)Xag Xt'Oivag 8110 , xal toijtcov ^elvai tt]^i [lev ^[lav] 
sv ’Eqjeocoi ev tool isqcoi xf)? ’AQTefii 8 og, tt]v 8 e etepav 
Iv Ai8i5[ioig 6 V tcoi Ieqcoi toij ’Ax: 6 XX(ovog, to 8 e dvd[X(o-] 
ua TO eo 6 [iEvov sig xavTa 8oi3vai lx too) jJaaiXixofij.] 
iva 8 s OTTiXco'Ofji ttjv TaxloTTjv sjtijisXsg aoi Y^vfl-] 
ado), xal wg ctv ovvTsXeaOt]i yO^^Hjov xal ■qfilv. IjtEOTdfX-j 
xajiev 8 e xal Ti|ao|EV(OL tcoi. PupXioqpijXaxi, xaTax(o[pi-] 
oai TT)v QvTjv xal TOV JtEQiOQia^ov Eig Tag PaaiXixdg YQot- 
q)dg Tag sv SdQ 8 E(Jiv, xai'ldresQ 6 PaaiXs-ug ’'''^1 

Aaioioi). 


1—5. Restored by IF. 5. A..I exax, Wiegand. 6. Ttoitjoai xal 0 WTd[|ai xai], Wiegand. 
16. vH', supplied by W, 


[. the copy of the edict] written by him [.] and to the 

other [.] to place the stelae in the [designated cities. 

Do you] then in accordance with the letter of the king place the contract 
and give orders to cut the deed of sale and the survey on two stone 
stelae, and of these to set up the one in Ephesus in the temple of Artemis 
and the other in Didyma in the temple of Apollo, and to supply from 
the treasury the money required for this. Let it be your care that the 
stelae be erected as soon as possible, and when it is done write 4;o us 
also. We have written to Timoxenus the archivist to file the deed of 
sale and the survey in the royal records at Sardes, as the king has di¬ 
rected. [Year 59,] Daesius. 


This text, which preceded the royal letter on the Milesian stele, is a letter 
from Metrophanes to Nicomachus the oeconomus ( 20 , 6/7). The latter was a 
finance official, brought into the transaction to supervise the preparation of 
and to pay for the stelae to be erected in Miletus and Ephesus. It is curious, 
however, that he was the one also to communicate the matter to the hyparch.^ 
Though nothing is written to that effect in the present letter, it is positively 
stated in 20 , 3—-5. As Nicomachus receives orders from Metrophanes, he was 
evidently his subordinate in the Hellespontine satrapy. 


In 37, on the other hand, the provincial governor writes directly to a hyparch. 
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1 /2. Restoration is based on the phraseology of the covering letters 13 and 
37 . The reflexive pronoun in 1. 2 shows that the king was the subject of the 
sentence. The royal letter is called a jtQoataYpa in 20 , 6—8; cf. on 37 , 2. 

3—5. The(TTi]Xa?of 1. 4 are clearly different from the two mentioned below; 
they would be the ones for Sardes, Ilium and Samothrace ( 18 , 29—33). 
Toward them, Nicomachus had no duty to perform (cf on 18 , 28). I do not 
know the reference in the dAloi?. 

6. The procedure of preparing stelae is known. Cf. the vote of Pergamum ( ?), 
SIG 694, 27—35 (129 B. C.): xadijxei xal [itajp’ dvaYQaq)fjva[i antd 

eji? jtivaxa? [xJaXxons 5vo.8e8[6x]'flcu [Tfji] (3ou^fji xal toil 8[iip(oi], 

Toi)? eleraaTag [81] xaflfjxei eY8o[aiv jtojTjaaaflai xr\<; te [twv :ii]vdxo)v 
xaTaoxe[n'r)? x]ai tf)? ev antois [dvaYjpctcpfj?. The interestings feature of the 
work in this case is that apparently the two stelae were inscribed by the same 
contractor, probably though not certainly in the Hellespontine satrapy. It 
seems, then, that stelae might on occasion be shipjjed considerable distances. 

With ex8o(ng and ditexhocrig the verb :n:oie(o stands always in the middle 
voice. It is necessary then to understand JtoiT]aai, not as Wiegand moifjaai. 
That conclusion carries with it the restoration auvraf^ov], not (TWTd[|ai]. 

13. This request for a report shows that the official correspondence of the 
Seleucid empire may have been comparable in volume to that of Ptolemaic 
Egypt, if conditions had been favorable to its preservation. 

14. Timoxenus the royal archivist is the earliest such official known. See 
Appendix, s. v. ^v^hoipvka^. 

16/17. The reasons for restoration of a date are given on 18 , 9/10. In 254 B. C., 
Daesius corresponded to May. 


The composition of covering letters from a higher to a lower official is always 
comparatively simple; 37 represents the type. This letter should have opened 
in the conventional way with a summary of the royal letter. It continues, in 
the part which is preserved, with the order to carry it out. This sentence is 
structurally simple, consisting of a participle and two imperatives with three 
infinitive clauses depending on the second. The phraseology is largely bor¬ 
rowed from the royal letter. Metrophanes adds only the item concerning the 
expenses. The letter concludes with two brief sentences, one an order, the 
other a piece of information. Both are simple and without rhetorical effort. 

Like Meleager in 13 , Metrophanes uses throughout the “plural of office.” 


20 . REPORT OF THE HYPARCH.CRATES. 


5 


Tofn JtepioQiapov] 

TO dvTiYpatpov. — — — ] ndwo[v xcopr) xal h P<5QLg] 
xal h :n;poaot>aa xal oi ■ujtdpxo'VTe]? ?^ao[i, jtaQE88ix-] 

flr)] Se ’AppiSaicoi tcoi oixovopown ra AaoSiXTig [njtjo [.] 

xJpctTong TOO wctQxoo h te xd>|j,T| xal pdptg xal f| JtQoaou0[a x<h-] 
pa] xaTd TO Jtapd Nixoiudyou too olxovopoo jrQOOTaYpa [wi] 
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10 


15 


v]n:8Y8YQa:jtTO xal to mapd MTjTQoqxxvous xal to itagd TOii P[a-] 
aijXeco? avTov, xaO’ a sSei JtepioQia’Srjvai • djto 

jiJev '^A.iov dvttToXcov djto Trji; ZeXeiTiSos x®Q“S 
jtjQO? TT)v Kw^ixi]vt)v 686g PaaiA,ixT) d^xaici ayovoa e3t[i] 

^IctVVOU XCOJTT)? ETtaVO) Tfjs X(6[1,T)S Xttl TT)? |3d98()L>i;, ou[v-] 

[SJeixOsTaa v^to t8 MevexpaTOii Bax/ioo riv&oxcofiiTOv 
[xjal Adoi) ’A^apsTOD xal Mi]88[od MiiTpo 8 c 60 oii nawoxa)[i[i-] 
Tcov, xaTaQT]QO|ievT) 88 8 n:o tc5v Yfi'rviwvrcov twi tojicoi* djto 
8 s TaiJTiqg Jtagd tov toij Aio? Pco|x 6 v tov ovra eirdvoo Tfj? 

JdgecD? xal w? 6 Tcicpo? ev 8s|ia Tfj? 68oi5* djto 8e toij 
T] dq) 0 'u a^TT) ^ 686(; paoiXixT) f) ayovoa 8id Tfjg Evitav- 
vjTjOT]? 8 ( 0 ? TOTa^iOT) TOV AicrrjjTov. eoTTiXcoOri 81 xal 
f| x^jpct xaTd Td ogia Td :Taga8EiX'devTa. 


—3. Restored by W. 17. auTT], Dittenberger. 


[The copy of] the [survey. There have been.] Pannu[come 

and the manor-house and the land belonging to it and the] peasants 
[who live there, and there has been conveyed] to Arrhidaeus the mana¬ 
ger of Laodice’s estate, by [.]crates the hyparch, the village and 

the manor-house and the land belonging to it, according to the written 
order of Nicomachus the finance officer to which were attached that 
from Metrophanes and that from the king which had been written to 
him, according to which it was necessary to make the survey: from the 
east, from the land of Zelia which adjoins the land of Cyzicus, the ancient 
royal road which runs to Pannucome above the village and the manor- 
house — this was pointed out by Menecrates the son of Bacchius of 
Pythocome and by Daus the son of Azaretus and Medius the son of 
Metrodorus of Pannucome, it having been plowed up by the peasants 
living next to the lot; from this to the altar of Zeus which lies above the 
manor-house and which is, like the tomb, on the right of the road; from 
the tomb the royal road itself which leads through the Eupannese to 
the river Aesepus. The land has been marked with stelae according to 
the boundaries as pointed out. 


1—3. Stylistically awkward as is the repetition of this list here and in 11. 
5/6 below, no other restoration seems possible. The verb Jtaga8Eix'0T], restored 
by HaussouUier, necessarily stands in 11. 3/4, in view of the way the language 
of the section reproduces that of the royal letter, 11. 24/25. What verb stood in 
the first clause, however, is not clear. I can hardly believe that the stone 
contained ;jtEQia)giO'dT]oav. 

5. The hyparch, obviously an administrative official subordinate to the 
governor, is nowhere else attested, although his province, the hyparchy, a 
subdivision of the satrapy, is known from OGIS 238, 1. Neither term was used 
in Egypt. See further Appendix, s, v. vnaQxo<^ 

8. On the geography cf note on 18 , 2. 
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12/13. Of the three villagers, men who seem in no way distinguished beyond 
their fellows, two bear Greek names. Whether they are to be considered Greek 
settlers or Hellenized natives, the fact speaks well for the process of Helleniza- 
tion in Asia Minor as early as the middle of the third century B. C. 


This report, called a a: 8 pioQia[i 65 in the letter of Metrophanes, is not a letter. 
Formally, in its impersonal passive form of expression, it is parallel to the 
'ua:opvTipaTio[i 6 g of the king Antiochus of 70 , and it may perhaps be regarded 
as a similar document, a memorandum from the hyparch’s journal.’^ As a note 
attached to a royal letter it is functionally parallel to the inventory in 5 . 

The style is the style of an official bureau, rambling and careless. The 
entire document down to the last line and a half is one sentence, which runs 
on through a variety of subjects with every sort of clause connection. At the 
beginning there appear to have been two parallel main verbs; the second, 
aiapaSeixOr], is certain. From this hangs all the rest: two relative clauses, (oi 
■u7teY6Y0‘^^'''O xad’ a e8eL, and the three parts of the survey proper, djtd 
pev, dxo 81, djto 8e. Of these, the last two are relatively brief; the first is 
longer, extended by the two participles onvSeiX'fieiaaandxaTapripopevT]. There 
is actually no lack of clarity and no violation of grammatical laws, but the 
sentence is cumbersome and as devoid of rhetoric as the little one, eaTTiXtodT], 
xtX., with which the document ends. 


21 . LETTER OF PTOLEMY II 
TO COS CONCERNING THE ASCLEPIEAN FESTIVAL. 

BEFORE 250 B. C. 

This interesting fragment, found at Cos by Herzog in 1903, remains 
unpublished. In view of the finder’s quotations from it,^* however, it 
may be mentioned here. It consists of a narrow strip from the middle 
of a stele (?), incomplete on all sides except, perhaps, on the bottom. 
There are at least 16 lines preserved, of which the following have been 
made known: 

jtejQi rdq ‘dvoiag 
pefi’ 'Hpwv 

5 tfjs d8eA,(pf)? ’ApfcivoTji; 

]aav xai larei 7cpoa[ 

evET'UYX'^'vov f|[pXv 

T]Tjv jtavqyfQiv xa'i t[ov dyoiva? 

81? td AaxAT]jri8ia vufv 

15 Jeo-fiac fipel? 8e xal [toI? vq)* f|pd? 

Taaoopevoi]? eYodVotP^''' [towcov 

1) E. Bickermann, however, regards the text as an dvacpogd, the official summary 
of the deed of transfer. The question can hardly be answered positively in the 
absence of further evidence. 

^«) Arc/t. Anz; 1903, 197; Athen. Mitt., XXX (1905), 178; Hermes, LXV (1930), 465. 
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The interpretation depends, as Herzog points out, on a comparison with 26 . 
Here, as there, the audience (EveTUyxavov) comes in the second half of the 
letter. The Coan envoys had as their primary task that of acting as official 
delegates to certain sacrifices, perhaps the Ptolemaiea in Alexandria.^ Probably 
11. 3/4 should be restored, ra Jtejpi Ta^fiDoiag, [xtL, anveTEA,eoav] fiEfi"’ i^pcov. 
When this function was fulfilled, the envoys appeared before the king on an 
errand of their own. The last clause, a promise to notify subordinates, is like 
that in 27 . 

The identification of the writer as Ptolemy H comes from the words in 1. 5, 
Tfjg d8eA(pf)? ’Aq[(jiv6t]s], and may I think be accepted, but the restoration of 
the passage is not easy. Certainly the genitive d8eAcpfi5 cannot be governed by 
the pExd of the preceding line, if Arsinoe died in 270 and the letter dates about 
250.® It may be that there were sacrifices njtEQ Tfji; dSe^cpi]?, though that 
would naturally imply that she were living, as does in any case the absence of 
the designation fied. One may however refer to an expression in an Athenian 
decree of 266 B. C., four years after Arsinoe’s death, 5'/C434, 16/17; dxoAo'uficog 
TEi Tcov rtpoyovtov xal tei riji; d8£^q)Tig jtpoaipEOEL 

If it is true, as Herzog suggests, that the Coan envoys asked and received 
recognition of their asylum, 1. 14 could be restored (cf. 26 , 9/10): [danXiav 
TOig a:aQayivo[Jievoi?] Eig td ’Ao>cXi]:n:iEia v{)[v te xal eig to XoiiJtov yevlEofiai. 
The fragment contains nothing to suggest that the envoys asked recognition of 
the Asclepiean games as “crowned” and panhellenic, and that is impropable. 
When Magnesia asked such recognition ( 31 — 34 ), it was done by special 
embassies sent out for that purpose alone. Here, as in 26 , the request of the 
envoys is ostensibly only a secondary object of their mission. 

As part of the evidence showing the good relations between Ptolemy II and 
Cos the fragment is cited by M. Fritze, Die ersten Ptolemaer und Griechenland (1917) 
58, and J. Beloch, Gr. Gesch., IV, 2, 213. Cf. also F. Schroeter, De Regum 
Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), frag. 3. 


22 . LETTER OF SELEUCUS II TO MILETUS, 
ACCEPTING THE HONORS ACCORDED HIM ON HIS ACCESSION 
AND PROMISING THE CITY HIS FAVOR. ABOUT 246 B. C, 


The inscription is contained on a stele of white marble, broken off 
at the base, which was found in the excavations of Haussoullier and 
Pontremoli at Didyma on July 31, 1896, before the temple. No report 
is made of the dimensions of the stone or of the character of the writing. 
A feature of the engraving to which Haussoullier calls attention is the 
avoidance of word division at the end of lines. This produced an irre¬ 
gular right margin. 

“*) Cf. the activity of the Samian ilEcoeoi in 247 B. C., SEG 1, 366, 25—36. Cities in 
the Ptolemaic alliance were expected to send such representatives; two ^etopoi came to 
the same festival also from Calynda in Caria {P. Cairo Z^non, 341 a). 

So stated by Herzog; the evidence for the dating is not fully known, but may be 
in part paleographical. 
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The character of the script is not reported. Assimilation of the final nasal 
twice bothered the stone-cutter, once in 1, 9, where he cut jtatQixcoY cpiXcov, 
and once in 1. 13, where he cut djtoSs^iv xai, later correcting to drtoSeiiy.^ 

Editions: B. Haussoullier, Rev. de Phil., XXV (1901), 126—128, 135—140; 
Milet et le Didymeion (1902), 114—116, 125—129 [W. Dittenberger, OGIS221; 

F, Schroeter, De Regum Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), 16]. 

Commentary: M. Holleaux, Rev. ^t. Anc., V (1903), 206 f; R. Herzog, SB Ak. 

Berlin, 1905, 987 f; G. Cardinali, Regno di Pergamo (1906), 224; A. Bouche- 
Leclercq, Se'leucides (1913/14), 96; U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Gott. Gel. 
Anz., GLXXVI (1914), 88 n. 2; W. Schubart, Arch, fur Papyr., VI (1920), 335 f; 

G. Corradi, Riv. di Fil., L (1922), 31; M. Rostovtzeff, Cam. Anc. Hist., VII (1928), 
162; G. Corradi, Studi Ellenistici (1929), 184. 


Baodevg 2 eXew.og Mdif] 0 io)v tiji j3ovXfji xai tcoi 8 i]po)i 
Toip jt^oyovtov '^}xa>v xal tou jratpo? JtoXXd? xat peydXa? 
EVEQyeffia? xaTat^siliEvcuv sig tt)v ■uperEQaix jtoXiv 8 id re 
Tot)? ey 8 E 8 o[Aevo'us ex roxi Jtap’ ■upTv lepou 

5 TOii Ai 8 x)[jiE(og ’AjtoWicovog xal 8 id tt)v n:Q 6 i; axitov tov •Oeov 
treyyeveiav, eti 8 e xal 8 id tt]v tox) 8 x 1 pox) Et)xa 0 t 0 Tiav, 
dpcovTE? xal axJTOi ex te ttov dAAcov Tc5p jtejtoXiTExjpevcov 
upiv 8 id jtavTog tov xO^vov JtQog rd qpETepa itpaypara, 
jtaQa'devTWV f|piv ttop jtaT 0 ixoa<p> qpiXtov, xal ex toxi d3toXoyi0poxi 
10 [ojv EJtoiiiaavTo TXauxireirog xal Ai 6 pav 80 og ot itap'’ vpc5v 

[xjEXOpiXOTEg TOV lEQOV OTEqjaVOV TOV EX TOXi d8vTOV 

eoTEtpavtoxei '^pdg 6 8fipog, ei^ixpivT) xal Pe^aiap Jtoiovpevovg 
vpdg JtQog Tovg qji^ovg dx:68e|iy xal pepvripevovg ^v dv ev 
jcddriTE, dx:e8E|dpE'0a tt)v aiQEOiv Toxi JtXxj'Oovg xal 
15 Jtpo'^po'upevoi xal Iv Toig peyioTOig 'qyoxjpEv[oi Trip ^toXiv 'upwvj 
Eig EjncpavEOTspav 8i,d'dEaLv dyayeiv x[al Td vjtdpxo'VTCt vpivj 
(piXdvO0a)n:a ejti8[ooi.v Xa^ovra x]v x:0oai08tofie EJtax5|ai] 


9. naTeixdjy, stone. 15. [ttjp jtoXiv ujacov], Holleaux; [xal xaXWotoig], Haussoullier. 
16. [td lOTdQxovTa vntv], Hoi.; [td jta^’ fipwv], Haus. 17. e:il 8 [o 0 tv, xtX.], Hoi.; ejtl 
S[fe TouToig-], Haus. 


King Seleucus to the council and the people of Miletus, greeting. 
Whereas our ancestors and our father have conferred many great bene¬ 
factions upon your city because of the oracles given out from the sanctuary 
there of Apollo Didymeus and because of kinship to the god himself 
and also because of the gratitude of your people; whereas from your 
other measures taken with reference to our state in the past — these 
have been pointed out by our father’s friends ~ and from the speech 
delivered by your envoys Glaucippus and Diomander who brought the 
holy wreath from the sanctuary with which you had crowned us, we 


*) Haussoullier, loc. cit. 
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ourselves see that you preserve sincere and firm your esteem for your 
friends and that you remember the favors which you have received, 
we approved your policy, and as we both desired and considered it very 
important to raise [your city] to a more illustrious state and [to increase 
your present] privileges [in the way you desire.] 


The letter is obviously one written by Seleucus II immediately after his 
accession. Neither he nor the envoys can point to any personal relations 
between himself and the city, and the young king is still surrounded by his 
father’s counselors. Soon he was to move south to expedite the evacuation of 
Syria by Ptolemy III, leaving Asia Minor to his mother Laodice and his 
brother Antiochus Hierax. In his preparations for this campaign, he paused to 
receive congratulations and a wreath from Miletus and probably to grant in 
return recognition of the Didymeum as an asylum (see on 11. 14—17). This 
favor Miletus repaid within a year or two at most by accepting an honorable 
and semi-independent position in the Ptolemaic alliance.^ 


2/3. Several “ancestral” benefactions are known. In 288/7, Seleucus I and 
his son Antiochus presented magnificent offerings to Apollo’s temple at 
Didyma (5), and at about the same time the latter alone made the gift of a 
portico, funds from whose rental were to be applied to building projects in 
the sanctuary (OGIS 213). Six years later occurred the liberation of Ionia from 
Lysimachus, in gratitude for which Miletus honored Seleucus with a statue 
(Inschr. Milet, 158). The following year, 280/79, Antiochus I was stephane- 
phore, and doubtless carried out lavishly the pomp of the liturgical office. In 
the next year, however, the city’s foreign policy swung toward Egypt; appar¬ 
ently Ptolemy II had seized the opportunity of Antiochus’ preoccupation to 
make overtures (see on 14 , 3). The following years are little known, but in 
262 the city was Ptolemaic ( 14 ). 

In 259/8 a new era began in Miletus as a result of the “first and greatest” 
benefaction of Seleucus’ father, Antiochus II.^ The tyrant Timarchus, a 
revolting Ptolemaic officer who had a year or two before taken control of the 
city, was expelled by Milesian patriots under the leadership of Hippomachus 
son of Athenaeus, with the help of a Seleucid army. That service of Antiochus 
made an enormous impression, especially since the king did not take advantage 
of the opportunity to seize the city for himself. He gave it liberty and a demo¬ 
cratic government, and was in return saluted as a god on earth.^ For at least 
two generations, the event was recalled with satisfaction {OGIS 226). 

What Antiochus did for Miletus in the remaining thirteen years of his reign 
is unknown. His generous treatment of Greek cities is, however, well attested.® 

®) Cf. Rehm, Milet, I, 3, 267 and 323. Ionia is listed among the conquests of Ptolemy 
III in the Adulis inscription, OGIS 54, 14. 

®) Wilamowitz, op. cit., 86; de Sanctis, op. cii., 1239; Meyer, op. cit., 76. 

*) Appian, Syr., 65. 

®) 15. See further Corradi, Riv. di Fil., L, 29—31. 
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4. All the oracles of this sort known belong to the time of Seleucus I,® After 
Gaza (Diodor., 19, 90), Seleucus encouraged the handful of men accompany¬ 
ing him to Babylon with Apollo’s promise of a successful attainment of his 
kingdom. Perhaps by the same oracle, perhaps by another, he was directed to 
found the suburb Daphne (Libanius, Orat. XI, ’Avrio/ixo?, 99). When he was 
preparing to return to Macedonia, after Corupedium, the god warned him 
not to do so.’' The reference to these oracles would be received with satisfac¬ 
tion by the city, which itself loved to boast of them; cf. 5/^590, 10/11 (Miletus, 
196 B. C.). 

For the idiom cf. OGIS 233, 24/5 (Antioch in Persis, about 206 B. G.); 
eySo'OevTO? aftroTs 

5/6. The divine descent of Seleucus from Apollo was a part of the semi¬ 
religious, semi-political, dynastic cult, which grew up in aU the Hellenistic 
kingdoms as an expression of the relationship between free Greek cities and 
the autocratic rulers.® It is possible that this descent was acknowledged by 
the god himself, through his oracle at Didyma, after the battle of Ipsus.® 
The earliest surviving reference to it is OGIS 219, 25—27 (Ilium, about 
278);^® EulaoOai 8 e xai tou? aklavc, lepeig xal lepEiag [xeto tou lEQEtog tou 
( 3 a 0 deo)g ’Avtioxou twi te ’AjtoXXtO'vi ttoi dpx'nYl^''] yevoug autot'. In a 
similar way, Dionysus Cathegemon was recognized as the official ancestor of 
the Attalids; cf. on 65, 3. Relationship was a much emphasized feature in 
Hellenistic diplomacy; cf. on 52, 65. 

6 . On gratitude as a civic virtue see on 34 , 13—16. The phrase is almost 
exactly paralleled in 15 , 7/8. The cities’ point of view is expressed in SIG 533, 
7—11 (Tegea, 218 B. C.): dvypdi|;avTag to ijjdqpiapa t 68 e rog OTpatayog Eig 
GtdXav dvfifivai iv raw dyopdv, o:rtcog xal oi Xoi:n:ol lEVGOvreg rd-v tag jtoXiog 
eltilxapiGTiav avS^eg dyafiol yivoovtai. That is to say, gratitude for one favor 
is the best method of securing another. See also on 15 , 30—34. 

8 . On the ruler’s ^rgaypaTa as constituting the Hellenistic state, see on 44 , 2. 

11. Dittenberger {OGIS 227, n. 8 ) shows the prevalence of the custom 
of honoring persons with a sacred wreath. It was a favorite practice of the 
Delphians. Eumenes was thus honored by the Amphictyons in 182 B. C., 
5'/G630,19—21: ETtaivEoai PaoiMa [EulpEvr] [xaloTEjtpavcoaai SdqpvTjg crrEqpdvcoi 
TWL lEQcoi T[oii ’AJjtoXXfovog Toti [nujfiiou <5i jtdT 0 i[ 6 v] eotiv OTEqpavot'v toug 
eauTcov EUEpyEftJag. 

13. For the interpretation of the word djt 68 e|ig see Appendix, s. v. 

14—17. The envoys had, it seems, other topics in their d 3 toXoyia|x 6 g than 
the city’s Euxapioria. The king’s first declaration, his approval of the city’s 


«) HaussouUier, Rev. de Phil, XXV (1901), 135 f. 

’’) Appian, Syr., 56. 

®) Cf. Kornemann, Klio, I (1901), 51—95; Kaerst, Hellenismus, II, 376—404; 
Tarn, Hell Civ., 46—51; V. Ehrenberg, Gercke-Norden, Einleitung in die Altertumswissen- 
schaft, HI, 3 (1932), 75—79, wherein the writer issues (p. 76) a needed warning against 
interpreting the cult as a political bond between the kings and the Greek cities. Other 
bases for the cult are supplied by E. R. Goodenough, Yale Class. Stud,, I (1928), 55—102; 
K. Scott, Am. Journ. Phil, XLIX (1928), 137—166, 217—239; A. D. Nock, Harvard 
Studies in Class. Phil, XLI (1930), 1—62; L. R. Taylor, The Divinity of the Roman 
Emperor (1931), 1—34. 

®) So Rostovtzeff, Cam. Anc. Hist., VII, 162, with references. 

^») Cf. Otto, Abh. bayer. Ak., XXXIV, 1 (1928), 21 n. 3. 
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policy, is a stock expression.!^ The second declaration, however, left unfinished 
by the breaking off of the text, was concerned with more concrete matters, 
The king states his desire “to exalt the city and to give its privileges the desired 
increase.” Perhaps, as Haussoullier suggested, Seleucus in the remainder of 
the letter recognized theDidymeum as an asylum. The inscription was published 
in the sacred precinct, Cf. SIG 590, 12—16 (Miletus, about 196 B. C.): Twv 
PaaiA.Ea)v oi TeTe^xoreg tdiv peyiorcov rfjg itapd tou ffeou oupPou^iag ttjv te 
xa'i trjv douXiav avTiydoevoav djtapdxXTjtoi aittoi. 


As Schubart pointed out, this is the full course of the chancery rhetoric. The 
entire fragment is one sentence, which may well have held to the end of the 
letter. 

The document is, however, of particular interest, because it is not a stock 
chancery form (Introd., p. xlvii). There is a standard letter form used by 
correspondents, cities and kings, in reply to an embassy. One writes, as in 
15 , 31 , and 52 . “There has come before us your embassy, consisting of A, B, 
and C, who delivered your decree of such and such a tenor and themselves 
spoke to the same effect. Accordingly, since we have been conscious of such 
and such considerations, we have granted you such and such concessions.” 
Here, in the same circumstances, the matter is expressed quite differently. 

In the first five lines no indication is given that there had been an embassy 
at all. The letter opens with a grandiose prooemium on the favorite theme 
of royalty, its ancestors, and in a favorite construction of the prooemium, the 
genitive absolute.It is a sonorous beginning, falling easily into swelling 
periods: tcov itgoyovtov fifiJjv xal tou jta'CQog jtoXXdg xai fxeyctXag EUEpyeaiag 
xataTE^Ei^iSVCOV eig trjv ugETepav jtoXiv, and the three 8td phrases. Of the dynasty 
there is much, its magnificence and its divine descent. Of the city there is 
little, and that little, gratitude. 

With the second section the writer comes out of the past and into the present, 
and the construction changes from the genitive to the nominative. The next 
seven lines are the ruler’s own observations. As he is writing here of himself, 
and as his reigning experience has been brief, the emphasis changes and 
we hear more of the city. Not as yet of the embassy, however. The order 
is still chronological, and OQwvTEg xal awoi is followed by the prior source 
of information. This is the city’s past, and again the style is grandiose: ex te 
tc 5 v aXk(ov TO)|A rtE3toliTET)pev(ov vpiv 8id jtavTog totj xqovou a:96g toe fipetEpa 
jtQdypata, and another genitive absolute, JtaQafievTtov Tcop aiatpixcop 
tpiXoJV. Only after this comes the embassy, reduced, one may say, to its pro¬ 
per state of unimportance by historical prospective: xal lx tou daEoXoyiapoi) 
ov ejtoii]aavTO F. xal A. Of still lesser consequence is what would ordinarily 
be largely featured, the wreath. One would expect at least, xal lx ton lEpou 
OTEqjdvov. Instead, that topic is relegated to a relative clause, formally only a 
means of characterizing the envoys. 

This is not bad rhetoric. The impression conveyed by the sequence of topics 


Cf. 58 , 7/8, and Appendix, s. v. ai’^sois. 

Used, to cite only one example, by Demosthenes in the third Philippic. 
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is truly imperial. To the people of Miletus, listening to see how the new king 
had received their wreath and their requests, came in succession the majesty 
of the royal house, the long tradition of cordiality between dynasty and city, 
the oration of the delegates, and finally the matter of the wreath, which yet 
does receive emphasis since it occupies nearly two lines of the letter. This is 
not bad rhetoric; it is, however, difficult sentence structure. The hearer’s 
mind passes easily along this logical and magnificent series of ideas until it reaches 
the participle clauses, jcoioupevoug and and must return to the 

governing word opwvTEi; of five lines before. The arrangement of thought is 
a parallel one: the king’s ancestors found the city possessed of gratitude, and 
the same result follows from the king’s own observations. 

It is unfortunate that the end of this interesting composition should be 
lacking, but probably not much has been lost. The short clause, djtESeldpEfia 
TTjv atpEOiv Tou JtXq’fiouc, is followed by a longer one, in which two participles, 
a:QO'0i>|LiO'up£voi and '^you^aevoi (the latter drawn out by two infinitive expres¬ 
sions), lead on to a second verb which would have granted the specific favor 
asked for. That, and probably a brief closing sentence of some sort, would have 
completed the letter, one of the few examples of Hellenistic royal correspondence 
which, bearing the mark of chancery rhetoric, is not a chancery form. 


23 . LETTER OF EUMENES TO PERGAMUM, PRAISING 

THE RETIRING GENERALS FOR THEIR ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE CITY’S FINANCES. [Collation] 

The stele of white marble which contains this letter and the answering 
decree of Pergamum [OGIS 267 II) was found in the east Turkish tower 
of the highest gate of the Pergamene citadel during the excavations 
conducted by Humann in December, 1883. It is now in the State Museum 
in Berlin. It is broken diagonally from the left at the top, but is otherwise 
perfectly preserved. Below it is fitted for a base. Dimensions are, height 
126.5 cm., width tapering from 56.5 cm. above to 58 cm. below, thickness 
tapering from 18 to 19.5 cm. 

The letters (Introd., Ill, 1 A) are well cut, but vary in size, shape, 
and spacing. They have small apices, and average 1 cm. in height. The 
interhnear interval is 1 cm. 

Editions: M. Frankel, Inschr. Pergamon, I (1890), 18 (see Addenda, p. XIX) 
[C. Michel, Rec. d'Inscr. Gr., 38; W. Dittenberger, OGIS 267 I] F. Schroeter, 
De Regum Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), 18. 

Commentary: H. Swoboda, Rhein. Museum, XLVI (1891), 497—509; J. P. Ma- 
haffy, Hermathena, IX (1896), 390—393; P. Ghione, Mem. Acc. Torino, 
LV (1905), 101; G. Cardinali, Regno di Pergamo (1906), 16, 145, 249—256, 
290; C. Paepcke, De Pergamenorum Litteratura (1906), 7—9; H. Francotte, 
Melanges de Droit Public Grec (1910), 66, 68; G. Corradi, Atti Acc. Torino, 
XLVIII (1912/13), 719—730; A. Conze, Altertiimer von Pergamon, I, 2 (1913), 
247; E. Cavaignac, Hist, de VAntiquite, III (1914), 276; G. Cardinali, Mem. 
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Acc. Bolognoy X (1916), 181—193; R. Laqueur, Epigraphische Untersuchungen 
(1927), 16—19; G, Corradi, Studi Ellenistici (1929), 364—366; M. RostovtzefF, 
Cam. Anc. Hist., VIII (1930), 593; A. Wilhelm, Neue Beitrdge, V (1932), 3—5. 


ExinevTig ^>iXeTaiQou rieQyajATjvwv Twi SrifAtoi 
naXdfiavSgo?, Sxvfivo?, MeTQoScoQog, ©eoTiiAO?, ^iXjiaxog, 

ot xaTacta'Oevre? e(p° leQ^cog.] gTQa[TtiY]oi, (ipaivo'VTa[i] 

ev Jtavtl xaiQwi v.aXibq jtgoeaTTixoTEg] Tfjg aQ/iii;' xcov te Yd[g] 
xax’ ariTTiv xal jtdvta rd dXXa] [xev x:EJtoXiTeuvTai 8ixai(og 
xal ov jiovov Ttdaaq to?] rfii; TtoXsoyg xai xd? lEgd? n:go068oi»s 
xdq oxiaa?] £(p* a'uxwv d)ixovo|xiixaoi aDuqjEQOvxtog xaii S^ixcoi xal 
jxojTg ■&eoTs, aXkd xal xd jtapaXE^EilxEva ■5^:6 xcov :n:()6xEgov 
dgxeiwv dva^r|XT)oavx£? xal ov&Evog xcov xaxsox'n^^O'^wv 
10 XI qpEiact[i£voi ttJtoxaxECTXTiaav xfji itoXsi' £jtE|xeA,Ti'OT]0av 8e 
xal jcEpl xfj? IjtiaxEufii; xwv ieqcov dvadrjjidxcov, waxs xovxcov 
El? d:roxaxdoxaoiv dytlYOXOTCOv xd jtgoYeYQC^l^M'^'Vct) 

EJiiYivojiEvo'u? ffxpaxTjY®'^? litaxoXovO'O'Gvxa? xfji 'U{pr|Yilcr£[i] 

EvxeQO)? 8waa'0ai 8 ioixeiv xd xoivct. xqivovxe? otjv 8ixaLov Elvai 
15 [IT) oXiYtopEiv xcov ovxco? EJtioxaxowxcov iva xal ol ^.Exd xavxa 
8 eixvi5[1£voi jtEipcovxai xaxd xqojcov jtgoiaxaa'dai xoi5 8f]jiOu 
aiixoi XE SiEYVcoxafAEV xoi? ITavaOxjvaioi? axEcpavoxiv atixot)? 
xal Jtgo? ujid? wi^iS'da 8£iv yodipai ;rt£gl xovrcov, oatcog ev xcoi 
fiExali) xQOvcoi PovXevadjiEvoi xtjxriaTjxE awoi)? xa'doxi dv 
20 d^ioD? ■ujtoXajipdvTixE Eivai. eqqcooO^e. 


5. Restored by Wilhelm; iepdiv xal twv xo?.iTixdjv n:dvTa] jiev, Frankel; no restoration 
by Dittenberger. 6. xal ... jidoag xd?, Wilhelm; 8£ xdg te, Frankel; xal xdg xe xoivdg, 
Ditt. 7. xd? ovoog, Frankel; oo fiovov, Ditt. 


[Eumenes the son of Philetaerus to the people of Pergamum], greeting. 
[Palamander, Scymnus, Metrodorus, Theotimus, and] Philiscus; the 

“generals” [who served in the year when.was priest], appear [to 

have filled] their office [well on all occasions]. They have performed 
justly [the other duties of the office and in the matter of finance they 
have not only] managed profitably for the people and for the gods [all 
the] profane and sacred revenues of their year but they have sought 
out obligations overlooked by their predecessors and by sparing no one 
who had held back anything they have restored these sums to the city. 
They have cared also for the repair of the offerings in the temples. As 
they have brought these branches of administration into good order, 
future “generals” also following their example may easily manage the 
common affairs. Considering then that it is just not to slight such offi¬ 
cials, so that those subsequently appointed may try to preside properly 
over the people, we have ourselves determined to crown them at the 
Panathenaea and we thought it best to write you about them, so that 
in the intervening time you might consider the matter and honor them 
as you think they deserve. Farewell. 
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The dating of this letter is a matter of conjecture. Neither it nor the decree 
which follows it on the stele {OGIS 267 II) contains any certain chronological 
indications. The script is rather ambiguous.^ Eumenes’ position at the time 
was obviously strong, but this may have been as well before as after the 
revolt of the troops ended by the treaty OGIS 266.^ The royal cult as represen¬ 
ted by the festival of the Eumenea was well-established (OGIS 267 II, 34), 
but this may well have owed its foundation to the victories with which Eumenes 
opened his reign. In view of our slight knowledge of Pergamene history at 
this time, there is no reason why this transaction should not have occurred 
at any time in the period 260—245 B. C. 


1. Eumenes is mentioned several times in the decree without his patronymic, 

but it is probable that he would used it in a letter-heading; cf. on 16 A, 1. 
It is quite exceptional, if not unique (see on 38, 1), for a letter to be addressed 
to the 8 t]POi; only of a city, without mention of officials or at least the PouXt) . 
But the situation was a special one. The decree {OGIS 267 II) was preceded 
by no repoPouAevpa; action on Eumenes’ letter was taken not even by the 
(TTpatriYOi, but by a private citizen, Archestratus the son of Hermippus.® 
Whatever may have been the reason for this, whether the “generals” were 
reluctant to propose honors for their predecessors or not, it seems certain 
that if the 0 TpaTT|yoC and the took no part in replying to the letter, they 

were not addressed by it. 

2. The names of the generals come from the decree, 11. 27/8. The college 
was composed of five members down to the second Christian century.* 

3/4. These lines were restored by Frankel from phrases in the Pergamene 
decree; cf. y.ak(bq tt]? JtQoeotqoav (23/4); sv a:avTi xaipwi (25); 

ErtEi8r) OL xaTaaTafiErrE? VTt ExipEVOug OTQaTTjyoi (21/2); to 8e dvdA.ojpa.. . 
8owat Tong taptag tong sqp’ lepscog ’ApxEOVTog (38/9). From the last expres¬ 
sion it appears that Pergamum might date at this time by an eponymous 
priest, although the city dated usually by the prytany. Under Philetaerus, 
the territory of Pergamum had used the Seleucid era,® and as Eumenes can 
have reckoned no regnal years of his own, it is possible that he still 
preserved the same system, in which case one might perhaps restore, ol 
xatacrTafiEVTEg ev ttoi.. . e'tei. It is also not inconceivable that he may have 
written, oi xaTaatafievTEg nq)’ f|ptf»v. 

5/6. The text of these lines has recently been discussed by Professor Wilhelm 

^) Paepcke, loc. ciL, dates the letter late in Eumenes’ reign because the script seems 
to him later than that of OGIS 266, Eumenes’ treaty with his soldiers. That is not 
at all certain. Certain letters of OGIS 266, particularly the M, N, If, and the small 
Q seem later than the forms used in the present inscription. Cf. the facsimiles of both 
in Frankel, Inschr. Pergamon, I, pp. 11 and 19. 

^) Meyer, Grenzen, 97—99, has given arguments for dating this revolt about 253/2, 
rather than in the generally accepted 260 at the beginning of Eumenes’ reign. 

®) Swoboda, op. cit., 489 f; Cardinali, Pergamo, 249—256. 

*) Dittenberger, OGIS 267, n. 13; Corradi, Atti Acc. Torino, XLVIII, 728; RostovtzelF, 
op. cit., 593, 601. 

®) The “forty-fourth” year (269/8 B. C.) is mentioned in OGIS 266, 10/11. In 
Thyatira, a dedication to Apollo was made in the “thirty-seventh” year (276/5 B. C.), 
Keil-von Premerstein, ste Reise, 19 (the editors interpret this date wrongly as 275/4 B. C.). 
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in part five of his Neue Beitrage, a paper of which he was kind enough to send 
me a copy. I have accepted his restoration in the text. He is undoubtedly 
right in placing oiJ povov In 1. 6 , making the contrasted elements ;n: 0 oa 68 oi!? 
and rd jtapaX 8 A,Eip£va (following Frankel against Dittenberger), and it is 
obvious that the clause beginning toov te ydg is a general statement leading 
up to the specific reference to the revenues. I had previously restored 1. 5 
as follows: tcov te Yd[Q dXXcov qppovTioavTE? wv ETCtlajpEV, and I still feel 
that there is a real advantage in taking the psv as a verbal ending. As a 
particle there is actually nothing to balance it, for Frankel’s restoration 
of a 8e in 1. 6 was unsatisfactory and is discarded by Wilhelm. But it is a 
question whether Eumenes would have mentioned giving orders (lTd|apev) 
to the city officials, even though it is clear that he did so. 

6 —10. The wide competence of the generals shown by this letter has 
been the subject of much comment; it is of particular interest in view of the 
fact that they were crown appointees. Here, as elsewhere in the Hellenistic 
kingdoms, rulers found it possible to combine absolute control with democratic 
forms.® This annually changing board presided over the meetings of the 
council. From that function primarily derived its general supervision of all 
the city’s activities.'^ It had the exclusive right to introduce measures to the 
council or the assembly. Except in such a special case as the present, when 
the king himself was the author of a proposal, no law or decree could be 
enacted without their prior approval. Their relation to the city’s finances 
was that of oversight. As in many other cities® these were divided into the 
two classes of sacred and profane, and were under the immediate control 
of treasurers, tapiai, and their assistants. It was the task of the generals 
to see that these performed their duties honestly. At a later time it seems 
that this proved too difficult; there then appears a special controller, 6 EJtl 
Tcov lEQoiv a:poa 68 tov, perhaps also an ejtI twv JtoXiTixwv a:poa 68 o)v.® 

For xatEXEiv, cf. SIG 976, a Samian grain law of the second century B. C., 
11. 71 — 74: eAv Se ti? twv xeipOTOvq'&E'VTCov [tEX£8covc5v Xaj3d)v to dpyuptov 
o 8el avxbv 8 avEToai [at) 8 avEiaT)i aiX' autog ■naxday[r\ kn d 8 ix[ai, otpEdeTco 
TTji, jto^Ei Spax^iag pugiag. 

10/11. A similar situation prevailed at Athens, as the commentators have 
observed. There, care of the temple property devolved especially on one 
general, the atpatriyog 6 Ejtl TTjV jtaQaaxEAJijv.^® 

13/14. The collocation of rfji uqTiyTjoEi and Euxepwg brings into relief the 
fact that the statement as it stands is illogical. The writer had in mind two 
ideas: that as this board had put things in order future generals would find 
their duties easy, and that if future generals followed this example, they would 
administer their office well. The statement in the text contains part of both. 

14. In contrast with later Attalid practice, Eumenes uses the plural through¬ 
out (xQLvovTsg, etc.). 

®) So for example the Ptolemies in Gyrene, cf. S. Ferri, “Alcune Inscr. di Cirene” 
(Abk. Ak. Berlin, 1925), no. 1, 3—19. See Rostovtzeff, Cam. Anc. Hist., VII, 127; Tarn, 
Hell. Civ., 60 f. For the later Seleucid practice see on 45. 

Aristotle, Polit., 6, 8, 10. Cf. Corradi, op. cit., 723 f. 

®) References cited by Cardinali, Mem. Acc. Torino, X, 182 n. 4. 

“) Cardinali, op. cit., 183—192. 

«) IG 11^ 839, 28 f (221/0 B. C.); ibid., 840, 12 f (end, 2nd cent. B. C.); ibid., 1539, 
8 (215/4 B, C.). 


8 
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16, The verb 8 eixvu[ievoi is surprising in this connection, and led at first 

to some ingenious speculation.^^ It is, however, quite unemphatic, intended 
as a synonym of xaTa(TTa-&Evt€S or djto 8 €ixvvfxevoi. Dittenberger compares the 
use of 8 £ixvup.i in Hellenistic inscriptions of Methymna, IG XII, 2, 500, 3; 502, 
3; 503, 3; 505, 4, Representative is OGIS 78, 5 (3rd cent. B. G.): npa^ixXT)? 
^>iXivco 8 eix' 0 £l 5 The generals were “appointed” by Eumenes; 

cf. Gardinali, Pergamo, 254 n. 1. 

17. On Siayiyvcoaxo) cf. the lasus (?) decree, p. 199 below, 1.9; see further 
L. Robert, Rev. £t. Gr., XLH (1929), 432 n. 4. 

18—20. This suggestion-order of Eumenes is carried out in the decree 
which follows on the stele (OGIS 267 II). After praise of Eumenes for his 
care that the city be well administered, it was voted to crown the “generals” 
at the Panathenea and to grant them annually throughout their lives at the 
festival of the Eumenea a sheep to sacrifice to Eumenes "the benefactor.”^® 


The letter consists of a narrative portion, a decision, and a recommendation. 
In a somewhat unusual way the general topic is first stated: "The ‘generals’ 
appear to have filled their office well.” Then the same thought is elaborated. 
With a brief clause the general duties of their office are summarized, and in 
the climactic position is taken up the matter of the finances. Here, antithesis 
is employed freely; cf. [ou ftovov . . . tag] . . . jtQoa 68 oi)g [tog ovoog] Iq)’ 
autwv, dXKa xal td jtaQaXeXeiftixeva; [tag] Tfjg % 6 Xeo)g xai tag lEQctg; toil 8 'qpQ)i 
xai [tojlg'fiEotg; dva^iyrrjaavTEg xal . . . qpEiadftEvoi. The care of the temple 
offerings is briefly handled, and the whole matter is then summed up in a wote 
clause which provides a well-rounded ending of the section, but which is sty¬ 
listically too closely connected with the matter of the offerings to have its logical 
connection with all that precedes clearly apparent. The illogical nature of the 
expression tfii u^TiytiaEi EUXEQWg has already been mentioned (on 11. 13/14). 
The words Big djcoxataoTaoiv dyTjyoxoTOV is a repetition of the djcoxaTEorriaav 
just before, and the general term, td rtQoyEypappEva, is rather weak. 

The next section shows the influence of ffie idiom of city decrees. It op>ens 
with a statement of the importance of conferring honors: 8 ixaiov Eivai |xt] oXi- 
ycoQEiVToiv ouTCOg ErtiaTaTOiivTcov iva xal oi {XEtd Tauta 8 eixv'U[ 1 £voi JCEipaivTai (cf. 
on 15 , 30—34). Then is briefly stated the writer’s decision to crown the officials, 
and his object in writing the letter. The conclusion is furnished by the long 
purpose clause oircog . , . Eivai with its quiet fall; cf. 36 . 


^^) So Mahaffy, loc, cit. 

^“) The double character of the decree, two sections each introduced by the formula 
8E86x^ai Tcoi 8f|[i(ni led Lacqueur (loc, cit.) to the conclusion that there should be distin¬ 
guished an original draft containing the provision for crowning the “generals” and 
later provisions in honor of Eumenes added in the assembly. This theory is reject^ 
by Wilhelm (op, cit,, 5—8), who observes properly that praise of Eumenes must have 
been from the beginning in the mind of the (officially inspired) author of the decree. 
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24 . LETTER OF ATTALUS I (?) TO AN OFFICIAL 
PROVIDING FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A PRIESTHOOD. 

SECOND HALF OF 3rd CENTURY B. C. 

The letter was inscribed on a door post of white marble of which the 
lower part, broken into two pieces, was found in August, 1883, in the 
excavations conducted by Humann. Dimensions of this are, height 80 cm., 
width from 33.5 to 34.5 cm., thickness at right, 21 cm., at left, 19 cm. 
It is said to be in the State Museum in Berlin.^ 

The letters, with small apices, are of an early type (Introd., Ill, 1 A). 
They average 13 to 15 mm. in height, with © and O smaller, and vary 
in spacing. The right margin is irregular. 

Editions: M. Frankel, Insckr. Pergamon, I (1890), 40 [C. Michel, Rec. 
d'Inscr. Gr., 729; W. Dittenberger, SIG^ 604, 1018 (Hiller); B. Laum, 

Stiftungen in der gr. und rdm. Antike (1914), II, 69] F. Schroeter, De Regum Helle- 
nisticorum Epistulis (1932), 22. 

Commentary: H. Swoboda, Rhein. Museum, XLVI (1891), 508; P. Ghione, 
Mem. Acc. Torino, LV (1905), 104; G. Cardinali, Regno di Pergamo (1906), 
189—191, 291—293; C. Paepcke, De Pergamenorum Litteratura (1906), 13; 
Ziehen, P. W. K., R. E., VIII (1913), 1413, 1424, s. v. Hiereis; G. Cardinali, 
Mem. Acc. Bologna, X (1916), 189 f; P. Stengel, Gr. Kultusaltertumer (1920), 
35—47; M. Rostovtzeff, Anatolian Studies Ramsay (1923), 381; Cam. Anc. Hist., 
VIII (1930), 613 n. 1. 


6 8* del] Xaxwv q)opeiT&) 
xjXapiiSa Xevxrjv xal ©[te-] 
(pavov eMag petd Taiv[i-] 
Siov gjoivixioi) xal Xappa- 
5 VCTCO Tcov OvoiAevtov ye- 
ga TO SepfAtt xal xoXeav 
xal TCDv lpYaoTT]pio)v oav 
dvaTeOrjxa ttiv npooo- 
8ov [iiO'Oo'UTCo 8* del 6 Xa- 
10 e:7reaxeDa<T(Aeva 

8e jtapa8i86Tco 6 e^i- 


(bv f] djtOTiveTO) to ye- 
v 6 |xevov eig tt^v eiti- 
pxevTjv 8aji:dvrma. 

15 dtpeio-Oco 88 xal tcov Xt|- 
Toupyitov JtaocDV, 6v dv 
XpOVOV eXTjl TOV OT8- 
q)avov. Ttt 8e dpyvpcopa- 
Ttt TOV 'deo'u xal Ta dX- 
20 Xa dva^OepaTa TT^pi^- 
aag tcol sioiovn arapa- 
8t86Ta). epptooo. 


The man chosen for this office shall wear a white chlamys and a 
wreath of olive bound with a purple fillet, and he shall receive as per¬ 
quisites the skin and a hind-quarter of animals sacrificed, and the in¬ 
come of the shops which I have dedicated to the god. The incumbent 


1) Dr. von Massow kindly assisted me in a thorough search through the storerooms 
of the museum, but without success. 


8 * 
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shall lease them from year to year and shall turn them over in good 
repair on vacating his office or pay the cost of the restoration. He shall 
be free of all liturgies during such time as he wears the wreath. He shall 
guard and turn over to his successor the silver plate belonging to the 
god and the other dedicated offerings. Farewell. 


The identification of the document as a letter is due to the eppcoao at 
the end, and to the personal verb dvateflTixa. Ascription to Attalus I is probable 
from paleographical considerations.^ Certain forms used point to the same 
date: cf. eXdaq (3),q3OiviHiO'0 (4),x(oXeav (6), dvatefii^xa (8), XTjTonpyicov (15/16).® 
The character of the recipient is indicated only by the singular cqqoooo. He should 
be a royal official, through whom the (financial) arrangements of the founda¬ 
tion are to be made; the city of Pergamum would not be concerned in the 
matter.^ I do not think, however, that we have any evidence to show his 
exact character. 

The identification of the foundation as a priesthood of Zeus was made by 
Frankel and has been generally accepted. It rests on the fact that Zeus is 
the god (1. 19) to whom an olive wreath is specially appropriate, and on the 
presumption that under Attalus I the cult of Zeus became more prominent 
in the city. His earlier dedications {Imchr. Perg., 20, 21, etc.) are made to 
Athena alone, while later ones (Inschr. Perg., 29, 33—37) are made to Zeus 
and Athena. 


1. The verb Xa/wv shows that the priest was chosen by lot, probably from 
a class of persons and in a manner designated in the lost early portion of 
the inscription. This method of choice was commonly practiced in Greek 
cults, offering as it did an opportunity for the god to express his preference.® 

2—4. White was the commonest color for priests’ dress, often marked 
out in style as different from that of the laity. Here the chlamys is prescribed, 
the Macedonian cloak which had become in the Hellenistic monarchies the 
dress of kings and nobles. Purple, as the royal color, was sometimes used for 
priests’ dress in more ambitious foundations; here only a touch of it appears 
in the olive crown.® 

5—9. A priest’s function often involved expense. It would, at all events, 
ordinarily prevent a man from following his usual vocation. The most natural 
form of reimbursement and the one most generally practiced was that of the 
yspT] Twv fivopevcov, choice parts of the animals sacrificed.'' It was not rare, 
however, for the income from this source to be augmented by a share of the 

^) Paepcke, loc. cit. 

®) Cf. the notes of Hiller, ad loc,, and see Introd., Ill, 2, A, a, and III, 3, A/B. 

*) Cardinali, Pergamo, 292 f. 

®) Cf. Ziehen, op. cit., 1413; Stengel, op. cit., 45; A. D. Nock, Harvard Theological 
Review, XXIII (1930), 254 f 

®) Stengel, op. cit., 47; cf. A. Wilhelm, Athen. Mitt., LI (1926), 7—9. 

’) Cf. B. Keil, Anonymus Argentinensis (1902), 302—310; Ziehen, op. cit., 1423; 
Stengel, op. cit., 40 n. 11. There is a convenient summary of the material in F. Putt- 
kammer, Quomodo Graeci victimorum carries distribuerint (Diss. Konigsberg, 1912), 1—16. 
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temple revenues. These would ordinarily derive from landed property in the 
form of rents; here they are to be rents from shops or factories.® 

9—^14. The character of these is impossible to determine. The 

word may mean a store as well as a workshop. In view of the Attalid interest 
in manufacturing, however, the latter alternative is attractive.® In turning 
over these buildings to the god, the king is careful to make sure that they 
will not be neglected by the succession of priests. They must be rented each 
year and be kept in good condition. On the meaning of eitioxenV) cf. SIG 1216, 
2—19 (Piraeus, 4th cent, B. C.; lease): xatd rctSs epio'dcooav... to spyao- 
TTjQiov TO £v rieipael.. . eqj’ ^iTe 8i86vai, xt^ . .. EJticrxsndaai 8e tu 8E6fie'va 
TOij EpyaoTTipion xai Tfjg oixT)aE 0 t)i; ev tcoi a:pc6Tcoi eviauttoi. mv be pT| dao- 
8i8wi. . . I] [ATI ETTioEnd^Ei, oqpeiXEiv avTOv TO 8iJt7,daLOv. See further F. Po¬ 
land, Geschichte des gr. Vereinswesens (1909), 478 and note ff. 

15/16. Priests were not infrequently granted immunity from liturgies; cf 
the instances listed by Stengel, op. cit., 43 n, 13. 

17/18, The wearing of a wreath was the mark of the priest; so the priest 
was often called OTEqpavrjqjopo?, and the stages of his office were described 
as the jtaQdA.Tyvl)ig too OTEqjdvon and the daodEai? totS OTEcpdvou.^® The exact 
phrase used here occurs in a later document from Pergamum, a decree con¬ 
cerning the priest of Asclepius, 1007, 22 (130—100 B. C.) : tcoi tov ote- 
cpavov ExovTi. 

18—22. Care of the temple treasures was always an important function 
of priests, who were the chief officers of those often rich institutions.^'^ 


As many royal letters resemble in style the city decree, and as 18 resembles 
a business contract, so this letter is stylistically parallel to a city law. Its pro¬ 
visions are simple and concise, without rhetoric, expressed through the impera¬ 
tive, one of the three forms of legal expression. Of the many parallels which 
might be adduced,'® one may compare SIG 1016 (lasus, 4th cent. B. C,); 
cf 1/2: xard rdbe lEpdofico 6 lEpEng TOn Ai6? Ton MEyiaTou* ?va|xpav£TCjo 8e 
Ttov 'OuopEvcov axelog ev. At Pergamum, the two city laws discovered use 
the imperative form of expression.'® It is therefore probable that the letter, 
being legal in content, borrowed the legal idiom. 

It is, however, possible that the present text may be a rewriting of the 
original letter in legal phraseology. The question of how royal letters were 
inserted in a city law-code has been much debated, but very little is actually 
known; cf on 67 , 13—16. 


®) Ziehen, op. cit., 1424; Stengel, op. cit., 43. 

“) RostovtzefF, Anatolian Studies Ramsay, 379—383; Cam. Anc. Hist., VIII, 610—612. 

Cf. Dittenberger, SIG^ 900, n. 9 (Hiller). 

") Cf. Stengel, op. cit., 34 f. 

'*) Cf. for sacred laws SIG 1000, 1009—1012, and for a similar foundation, 
A. Maiuri, Jluova Silloge di Rodi e di Cos (1925), 441. 

'») Inschr. Perg., 255; Athen. Mitt., XXVII (1902), 47—77. Cf Cardinali, Pergamo, 
273 f 
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25. LETTER OF ZIAELAS TO COS, RECOGNIZING 
THE INVIOLABILITY OF THE TEMPLE OF ASCLEPIUS 
AND PROMISING PROTECTION TO COAN TRADERS. 

ABOUT 240 B. C. 

This letter was cut with other documents on a triangular prism 
(xupPig) of blue-white marble, 115 cm. in height and inscribed on all 
faces. It was found in 1903 in the north-east corner of the portico of 
the lowest terrace of the Asclepieum at Cos during the excavations 
conducted by Herzog, and is now in the local museum. The prism is 
broken at the top and the bottom. The letters of Ptolemy III ( 27 ), cut 
above the Ziaelas letter, and of Seleucus II ( 26 ), on another face of 
the prism, are incomplete above. Below, though no text has been much 
affected, the breakage prevents our knowing whether this stone, like the 
wooden prisms on which it is modeled, fitted into a base in such a way 
as to revolve.^ The third face of the stone is reported to be illegible. 

The letters, evenly cut with small apices, average 8 mm. in height 
(Introd., Ill, 1 A; cf. the facsimile in Herzog, op. cit., PI. VII). Sense 
pauses are marked by intervals in 11. 3, 11, 17, 26, 33, and 50, by punctu¬ 
ation in 1. 39. A lapidary’s error doubled the M in ptoi (2/3).* 
In 1. 20, v|ro)v was cut for 'nptov (Introd., p. Ixv). 

Editions: R. Herzog, Athen. Mitt., XXX (1905), 173—182 and PI. VII 
[W. Dittenberger, SIG^ 456 (Hiller); F. Schroeter, De Regum Hellenisticorum 
Epistulis (1932), 20]. 

Commentary: R. Herzog, Arch. Anz., 1903, 197; F. Stahelin, Kleinasiatische 
GalaUr (1907), 15 f; P. Boesch, SecoQog (1908), 14, 131, 140; W. W. Tam, 
Antigonos Gonatas (1913), 357; M. Fritze, Die ersten Ptolemder und Griechenland 
(1917), 57 f; W. Schubart, Arch, fit Papyr., VI (1920), 342 f; E. Meyer, 
Grenzen der hell. Staaten (1925), 136 n. 1; J. Beloch, Gr. Gesch., IV, 1 (1925), 
672; ibid., 2 (1927), 213; R. Herzog, Hermes, LXV (1930), 463—471; M. Ro- 
stovtzeff. Cam. Anc. Hist., VIII (1930), 659; Journal of Economic and Business 
History, IV (1932), 749. 


BaaiXei)? BiOwcav ZiariXog 
Kcoicov Tfji (3ouXfji xal twi StJIp}- 
[tcDi xoitpsiv AioyeiTO? ’Aqioto- 
Xoxog 0en8oTog oi stag’ nfAoiv 
5 jtapayevoirEvoi fj^iODV to ieqov 
T ov ’AaxXT]n:ioij to iSgvfxevov jta- 
{’[xTv djtoSe^aodai dooXov xal 

Ta XoL:Td (piXavOpcoTOiv Tfji k6- 

Xei, HttOostEQ xai Nixopr)8T|g 6 


1) Cf. Szanto, P. W., R. E., II (1896), 2636, s, v. Strove?. 
*) Cf. evav I vaoTQeqpga'&ai in 38 , 3/4 (Introd., p. liv). 
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10 JtarriQ 'HM'WV swoco? 8 ieh8i- 
To Tcoi Siifitoi. 88 ndv- 

Ttov Tcov d(piHvovfAeva)[v] 

JtQOS 'EHtivcov rvyxdvo- 

fiev TT)v EJti^eXEiav 3roio'U[i8- 
15 voi, jteirtsiafxevoi Jt^o? 86^av oit 
jiixQov (yv[^j3dA,X8(r&ai to nepog 

TOliTO' 8 t] JXCtXlOTa TCOV 

jtaTpixcov (pi?i(ov 8iaT8^ol5- 
[18V TOXvCOpOWTE? xai U[l(OV 
20 8id TT[v JtQo? t6[i JtaTega <^>}iwv 

■ujtotQxouoav jtQO? Tov ^[leTe- 

pov 8fi[xov yvcoaiv, xal 8id to 
t6|x PaaiXea nToXs[iaIov 
OIX 81 CO? 8iaxela'&ai xd Jtpd? vfidg, 

25 ovra '^[iSTEpov qpiXov xal oi5[i- 

[laxov 8Ti 88 xal tov? Jtap’ v[xcov 

djt8(TTaA,[ievov? (pdoTi[idT8- 

Qov djToXoYiaaadai TTjv evvotav 

f]V SX8T8 81? ■q|xd?, 8V T8 TOl? Xoi- 

30 n:ot? xa#’ o ctv 'HM-d? (x|icote, jteipaoo- 
[le&a xal i8iai. exoecTTcot xal xoi- 
vfji n:dai cpiXavdpcojtelv xa'&’ oaov 
'iq[iet? 8vvaToi 80 [iev, xal tcov 
n:X.8i6vTcov TTJV -ftcicXaooav 
35 oaol dv Tvyxcivcoaiv tcov vjie- 
Tepcov Jtpoaj3ctW.ovT8? toX? 

TOJtOl? COV '^flSl? XpaTOV[i8V, 
cppovTi^Eiv ojtco? ^ dacpcxX8i[a] 
avToi? vjtctpxn ■ xaTa TavTct [8e] 

40 xal 01? dv avfiPfj rcTaifxaTO? [ti-| 
vo? Y8vo[ievov xaTa jtXow 
Jtpoasteaeiv arpo? ttjv '^[iETe[pav,] 
jtdoav a7tov8T)v iroiEiadai iv[a] 

[it)8’ v<p’ evo? d8ixd)VTai. djto8[Ej(6-] 

45 |i8#a 8e xal to lepov d'ovXov x[a06-] 

Jtep diieode Seiv, xal Aioyeitcoi [xal] 

*Api(TToX6xcoi xal ©evSotcoi Jte[pl] 

TCOV TOVTCOV Xal Td)V d'XXco[v wv] 
fiPovXojieOa 8VT8TaX[iai dv[aY-] 

50 ysDMi vfieTv. eppcoa'&e. 

Ziaelas king of Bithynia to the council and the people of Cos, greet¬ 
ing. Diogitus, Aristolochus, and Theudotus, your envoys, came and 
asked us to recognize as inviolable the temple of Asclepius in your city 
and to befriend the city in all other ways, just as our father Nicomedes 
was well disposed toward your people. We do in fact exercise care for 
all the Greeks who come to us as we are convinced that this contri¬ 
butes in no small way to one’s reputation; especially do we continue to 
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make much of our father’s (other) friends and of you, because of his 
personal acquaintance with your people and because king Ptolemy, our 
friend and ally, is friendly toward you, and still further because your 
envoys expressed with great enthusiasm the good-will which you have 
for us. In the future, as you may request, we shall try for each one indi¬ 
vidually and for all in common to favor you as much as lies in our power, 
and as for your seafaring citizens to take thought for those who happen 
to enter territory under our control, so that their safety may be assured, 
and in the same way also for those who are cast upon our coast because 
of an accident in the course of their voyage, we shall try to exercise all 
concern that they may be injured by no one. We recognize also your 
temple as inviolable, as you have requested, and concerning these and 
our other wishes I have ordered Diogitus and Aristolochus and Theu- 
dotus to report to you. Farewell. 


Only a few facts in the history of this Hellenistic monarch have come 
down to us. On the death of this father Nicomedes, about 255 B. G., he formed 
an army of Gallic mercenaries and won from his half-brothers the kingdom 
which had been bequeathed to them. The struggle apparently lasted some 
time, and was ended by a compromise proposed by the city of Heraclea. 
Subsequently Ziaelas figures as a warrior, conqueror of the Paphlagonian 
city Gratia and of Phrygia ejtixtqTog. He was the ally and father-in-law of 
Antiochus Hierax. He met his death through treachery at Gallic hands prob¬ 
ably about 230.® 

The dating of the letter is based on external evidence. Herzog first ascribed 
it to the period around 250 B. G., because of the discovery at Gos of the letter 
of Ptolemy H (21) on the same subject. That date is very attractive. The letter 
deals with a situation familiar in the case of new kings; Ziaelas, having just 
won his throne, might well have been invited by Gos to confirm the existing 
friendship and to continue his father’s policy. It is remarkable in the letter 
that he says much of the friendly tradition of his father and of a king Ptolemy, 
but nothing of his own experience. 

Newly published evidence, however, points to a time ten years later. 
Among the asylum recognitions at Cos is included one from the Thracian 
city of Aenus^ in which recognition of the asylum is made ejtl uyieiai xal acorri- 
piai PaoiXecD? nToX£[xaion xal paodioor]? Beqevixtiq xal rtov texviov. Aenus 
was then under Ptolemaic domination, and the decree must date after 241 B. G.® 
In view of this, 27 is to be assigned to Ptolemy III, and this letter, inunediately 
following that on the prism, would naturally belong to the same period. 

There were then at least two occasions when Gos received recognition of 
the Asclepieum as an asylum: one about 250, to which 21 belongs, and one 


*) Niese, Gr, und maked. Staaten, II, 136, 156 f; Tarn, op. cit., 327 n. 38; Meyer, 
op. cit, 111 f; Beloch, op. cit, IV, 1, 671 f, 681; ibid., 2, 2l2 f. 

*) Herzog, Hermes, LXV, 468. A summary of the epigraphic evidence is given 
now by A. Neppi Modona, Ulsola di Coo nelV Antichitd Classica (Memorie Istit. Stor.- 
Arch. di Rodi, I, 1933), 182 f. 

“) Beloch, op. cit., IV, 2, 346 f. 
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about 240. This would not have been exceptional. Similar recognitions were 
received at varying times by Nysa ( 9 , 43 , 64 ), by Magnesia ( 31 — 34 ), by Teos 
( 35 ). The two periods in the case of Cos were especially suitable, for both 
were periods of peace. The former falls between the Second and the Third 
Syrian Wars, the latter between the Third Syrian War and the civil struggle 
between Seleucus II and Hierax. About 242 B. C., Seleucus had exerted his 
influence to secure the right of asylum for Smyrna.® 


1. The spelling of the king’s name, preserved in several incorrect forms 
in the literary tradition, was established by the discovery of one of his coins.'^ 

3. Diogitus, the dQXi'^BOiQOi;, with or without the same companions, had 
visited or was to visit also Seleucus II on the same errand ( 26 , 16/17). This 
has a curious aspect. Ziaelas below, echoing the words of the envoys, makes 
much of the city’s and his own friendship for Ptolemy III. But the object of 
the alliance of Ptolemy and Ziaelas was precisely common action against 
Seleucus. To be sure, ^is was an interval of peace, but war had been and 
was soon again to be actively prosecuted. In effect, if this Coan embassy 
visited Seleucus and Ziaelas on the same trip, it had the delicate task of 
addressing itself tactfully to two successive mutually hostile audiences. 

5. The writer does not mention the delivery of the decree which was a 
conventional feature of Hellenistic diplomacy. This may be due to oversight. 
Diogitus and his fellow envoys probably took a decree with them to Seleucus II 
(see on 26 , 6—8), and there is no reason to think that they acted differently here. 

5—7. The Asclepieum was discovered by Herzog in 1902 and was exava- 
ted in the next two campaign seasons. The results are now published, cf. R. 
Herzog, Kos, Ergebnisse der deutschen Ausgrabungen und Forschungen; vol. I, 
Asklepieion, Baubeschreibung und Baugeschichte, by P, Schatzmann, 1932.® The 
temple in question, temple B on the middle terrace, dates from the beginning 
of the third century B. C.® The participle iSgupevov is unemphatic. 

7. Cos, like Nysa, did not ask the Greek world to recognize as inviolable 
the city itself, but only the sanctuary which lay outside its walls ( 9 , 64 )'. For 
the general question of douWa see pp. 57 f above, and for the Goan asylum, 
Herzog, Abh. Ak. Berlin, 1928, 6, pp. 36 and 56; Hermes, LXV (1930), 463-^71. 

9—11. Nicomedes, the second king of Bithynia, succeeded his father 

*) OGIS 228, 229; Herzog, op. cit., 465 f; L. Robert, Bull. Corr. Hell., LIV (1930), 
327—332; M. Segre, Historia, V (1931), 241—260; W. S. Ferguson, Athenian Tribal 
Cycles in the Hellenistic Age (19.32), 112 f, 124—131, 136. Herzog, op. cit., 466 f, believes 
that Seleucus took the same action for theDidymeum of Miletus also. That he recognized 
the sanctuary as an asylum is probable; see on 22, 14—17. That he invited general 
recognition, or that the Didymean games became “crowned” at this time, is pure 
hypothesis. 

’) T. Reinach, Revue Numismatique, Ser. Ill, V (1887), 231—233; Head, Hist. Mum. 
(1911), 519. 

*) See also Herzog’s articles, Arch. Ang., 1903, 5—13, 186—196; ibid., 1905, 2—12; 
Jahreskefte des oesterr. arch. Inst., VI (1903), 215—236; Arch, fur Relig., X (1907), 
201—228; 400—415; Abh. Ak. Berlin, 1928, Abh. 6: “Heilige Gesetze von Kos,” especially 
nos. 13—16. See also Biirchner in P. W. K., R. E., XI (1922), 1476 f. s. v. Kos. 

•) Cf. Schatzmann, op. cit., Plate 37. For the date cf. Herzog, Philologus, LXXIX 
(1924), 373 n. 4. 
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Zipoetas on the throne about 279. His narae-cityj Nicomedia, was founded in 
264, and his death occurred some time later, perhaps about the time of the 
general peace in 255. Little trace remains of his relations with Cos, but sacri¬ 
fices in his honor were included in the city’s annual religious program.’-® 

11—17. Of the philhellenic policy of the Bithynian dynasty no better 
monument exists than this letter, written in the best style the royal secretary 
could muster, and concerning the typically Greek business of games and 
asylums.’^’ Otherwise we know of the line as city-builders, often reconstructing 
an earlier destroyed Greek city. Ziaelas himself founded a city with his own 
name, though the record is obscure.’^ With their Greek or Grecized names, 
these cities may have had in part Greek political forms, and they undoubtedly 
welcomed Greek settlers. It seems clear that the ruling family at least did its 
best to alter Bithynia’s reputation for inhospitality.’® Later rulers are not 
infrequently honored by Greek cities {OGIS 340—346). 

21/22. For the idiom, yvcooig aiQog riva, cf. SIG 1073, 8 (Olympia, A. 
D. 117): triv KQoq tong Zepaaroiig yvwoiv; P. Oxyrh., 939, 4 (4th cent.): -q Jtpog 
08 [to-u SeojcoJtoii deon y'vwnig. The use of yvwoig meaning “acquaintance” 
is found in Attic; cf. Aeschines, 2, 15: 8id ttjv yvwoiv xal (piXavfiQa)a:iav Tqg 
T8/VT]g; ibid., 1, 50 (deposition). For its later history see A. Deissmann, Licht 
vom Osten (4th ed., 1923), 324 n. 7; Moulton and Milligan, Vocabulary of the 
Greek Testament, 129 f. 

22—25. On the idiom cf. 14 , 4/5. This Ptolemy will on the dating of the 
letter be Euergetes. His cordial relations with Cos were inherited from his 
grand-father, who conquered the island in 309, and from his father, who was 
born on the island early in 308 and who treated it throughout his reign as 
a free ally, without garrison and without tribute.’* He had recognized it 
temple as inviolable ten years before ( 21 ) as Euergetes himself did now ( 27 


1®) Cf. Paton-Hicks, Inscr. Cos, 35. 

^^) It was the view of Boesch, op. cit., 131, that the envoys of 25, 26 and 27, pro¬ 
claimed the foundation of the greater Asclepiean games at the same time that they asked 
recognition of the asylum. This was a possible thesis if the letters dated about 250, 
for Boesch was able to quote from a still unpublished decree of Cos (op. dt., 26 f) 
which apparently referred to the foundation, and the letter of Ptolemy II (21) clearly 
mentions the games. But if, as seems certain, these three letters belong to a time ten years 
later, that conclusion must be discarded. It is not impossible that the envoys here 
concerned announced one of the regular holdings of the festival. But only once in these 
letters is the Asclepiean festival mentioned (26, 9/10), and then it is mentioned as an 
already established institution. It is true that 28, which Herzog ascribes to the same 
occasion, seems to be an acceptance of newly founded games; this would incline us to 
ascribe it rather to the earlier period, with 21, but there is always an uncertainty in 
dealing with so fragmentary a text. It should be noted also that the decree of Aenus 
(p, 120) directs the payment of an djtaex'H to Coan ileoQoi, though this need not refer 
to the first celebration of the greater Asclepiea. In this, as in many questions concerning 
the results of Herzog’s excavations, we shall not be on sure ground until the long- 
awaited publication of the whole body of archeological and epigraphical material. 

^^) Stephanus of Byzantium reports (s. v. Zijla) that a city in Cappadocia, named 
was founded by Nicomedes’ son “ZTiiA,ag,” but Ziaelas cannot well have con¬ 
trolled territory so far to the south-east as Cappadocia. See Meyer, op, cit,, 112, and 
Beloch, op. cit., IV, 1, 672 n. 2. 

^®) Xen., Anab., 6, 4, 2. See Beloch, IV, 1, 269 f; Tarn, Hell. Civ., 149; E. Ziebarth, 
Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Seerauhs und Seehandels im alien Griechenland (1929), 23. 

‘®) There is a record of his having made the island a gift of grain in the fragmentary 
ext, Maiuri, Nuova Silloge di Rodi e di Cos, 433. 
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25/26. Friendly relations between Egypt and Bithynia came naturally out 
of the fact that they united in hatred of Syria. When first a formal alliance 
was concluded we do not know, but Ptolemy II was named as one of the 
executors of Nicomedes’ will. He had been active in the Pontic region and 
probably had troops stationed there.He did not, however, attempt to enforce 
the provision regarding the succession but accepted the accomplished fact 
of Ziaelas’ usurpation. Probably he had preceded his son as Ziaelas’ friend 
and ally. 

33 44 . Although it is not expressly stated, this subject, the safety of Coan 
traders in the Pontus, was certainly opened by the envoys. Envoys often 
carried a message supplementary to the decree they bore, too delicate or too 
irrelevant to be put into writing. Compare the missions from Erythrae to 
Antiochus II ( 15 ) and from Larissa to Philip V.^® This same embassy, as it 
appears, had a double errand with the king of 26 . In such cases, the secondary 
message is the more important, and it seems certain that Cos was more con¬ 
cerned for the safety of its seamen than for the recognition of its asylum by a king 
who had not the remotest prospect of compaigning in the Aegean,!^ To be 
sure, every recognition counted, and the city felt itself most securely butressed 
by public opinion which had the greatest number of such documents cut in 
stone in its sanctuary. But certainly in the letter this second topic receives all 
the emphasis. It is not hard to see why it should have been secondary. It would 
never have done to have sent to Ziaelas envoys primarily to ask him to be 
humane to Coan citizens. Such directness would not have been tolerated in an 
age which prized tact. Instead, Cos must take advantage of having the king’s 
attention on another more honorable matter, and introduce the subject as it 
were incidentally. 

A distinction is observed between persons whom shipwreck will force to 
enter Bithynia and those who will go there intentionally. Both classes are 
merchants; sea-faring men would have been merchants. Coan trade passing 
Bithynia would have been aimed at the north-east, one of the granaries of 
the Greek world. Of trade with Bithynia itself there remains a curious reminis¬ 
cence in a fragment of Nicolas of Damascus,^® who reports the paradox .that 
the Thynians (either the same or a similar people) treat with kindness those 
strangers who come to them unintentionally, but exercise severity toward all 
who enter their land on purpose. This can mean only that they wished to keep 
out trade, a policy for which it is possible to find a motive. The Bithynians, 
Polybius reports (36, 15, 3), were a stern people, intolerant of effeminacy. Such 
a people, like Caesar’s Belgae in antiquity and the Afgans of the present day, 
tend to regard the wares of civilization as an influence undermining the old 
national virtues. In particular might they have felt this way about Coan 
export goods, which featured unguents, high-grade wine, and diaphanous 
silk cloth.To these, one can imagine conservative elements in Bithynia 
taking violent exception. Ziaelas, a philhellene, was anxious to open his country 
to Greek trade, but as an astute politician he must have been wary of proceed- 

“) Meyer, op. cit., 136 n. 1; W. Otto, Philologus, LXXXVI (1931), 408—410. 

^®) SIG 543, 4/5: (oi JCQeopeie) cb? dao Tf)? npeopEiai; eYevoxTro Ivecpdvi^ov (xoi, 

^’) Herzog, Athen. Mitt,, XXX, 181. 

10) Frag. Hist. Gr., Ill, 461, no. 127. 

^•) Paton-Hicks, Cos, xliii-jdviii; Tarn, Hell. Civ., 223 f. 
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ing too fast. Perhaps that is why he does not explicitly promise Cos freedom of 
trade but only the personal safety of its traders. 

36. For the intransitive use of jtQO 0 pdXA,o) cf. Thuc., 6, 4, 5: oi Mi^8on? (peii- 
yovre? jtpoosPaXov SixeXia; ibid., 8,12,1; Plut., Phoc,, 21; Cleom., 32; Brut., 26; 
2, 176 F; and with a prepositional phrase instead of the dative, Thuc., 6, 44, 
2; 8, 101, 2. The use in 1. 42 of iJtQoojtiJtTOO in the sense of exjtf:;tTCO, “to be cast 
ashore,” is to my knowledge unparalleled. The choice of the compound is due 
perhaps to the fact that a phrase follows, perhaps also to the occurrence 
just before of jtpoa|3dXA.co. These two verbs are, curiously, near synonyms; 
IxjtiJtTO), for example, is practically a passive to . 

44—46. On the expression cf. 26 , 22/23: xa'&OTi 6 Sfjpo? filicooev; 27 , 5—9: 

88 xai 8id tov "deov xal 8id trjv JtoXiv jtQooSsSEyitE'&a xaOctJtgQ wisoflg 8gtv. 

46—51. This closing formula is one familiar in the royal letters; cf. 14 , 
15 , 49 , 52 . 

Up to the last phrase the king has used only the plural. Then with an 
emphatic collocation he shifts to the singular, ^PouWpg'&a evretaXpai. The 
usage is parallel to that of the Attalids. Hitherto the king has spoken as a 
ruler, now he speaks as an individual. 


The infelicities of expression into which the royal secretary fell in compos¬ 
ing this letter were remarked by Herzog and have more recently been discus¬ 
sed by Schubart. They are to be regarded, it seems to me, not as “barbarian” 
Greek from the pen of a half-educated Bithynian, but as colloquialisms of a 
Greek secretary not very well-read in the classical language. The tcov tovtwv (48) 
is a solecism. Other expressions to which exception may be taken are merely 
current usage of the day; so TO pEQO? touto (16/17) for touto, jiqo? top jratepa 
(20) for TcoL Jtatpi, xa jtQoc, upd? (24) for jtQog updg, eI? f|pdg (29) foir jtpog 
iqpdg, ojctog f| dotpaXcia aiiTOig 'UJtccQX'n (38/39) for oa:cog doqpaXgtg wov. The 
same is true of the use of evog (44) for rivog. The atoXu 8f) paXiata (17) 
which leaves the pgv of 1. 12 without a formal antithesis is explained ^?y a 
desire to emphasize the second member more than would have been done 
by t(ov 8e jcatpixciov qjiXcov. The omission of 8id to in 1. 26 is due to care¬ 
lessness, as is also the separation (23—25) of riToXgpalov and ovra. In other 
respects, also, this part of the letter proved a little too much for the writer as 
regards clarity. 

The letter is in the usual form of a reply to an embassy. In many ways it 
is comparable to 15 , for here as there the envoys brought a double message. 
That document, however, has a methodical simplicity of treatment, setting 
forth first the honors voted by the city and the king’s reply, then the city’s 
request and the royal answer. Here, matters are more confused (Introd., pp. 
xlvii f). 

The names and credentials (oi Jtag’ upw'v) of the envoys, standing first in 
the usual position, are followed immediately by the statement of their request 
(fjliow) which was twofold, part specific (to ieqov , .. aTtoSgiaodai davkov) 
and part general (toc AoiJtd cpiXavfiQcojtgiv Tf]i jtoXgi). The order is anticlimactic, 
though that usual in a statement of what has previously been done: cf. 14 , 3 : 
xai SiSoug xai gv TOig XoiJtoTg gJtipeXoupevog. Climactic, however, is 
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the king’s answer, following the envoys’ argument from precedent (xa^oitep xai 
NixopT^hii?). First comes the general statement of policy in two sections introduc¬ 
ed by jtdvTCOV pev and atoXn 6r) paXiora. The former consists merely of a 
statement (Txjyx^^'vopsv jcoiovpsvoi) and the reason for it (jteaiEiopevoi). The 
latter is longer. Its statement is double (ttov aratpixcov (piAcov, xal vptov) and 
its reason is threefold {Sid ttjv. . . yvdiaiv, 8id to. . . Siaxeia'dai. .. auppaxov, 
ETi 6e xal .. . eig 'npdg). In the last clause, the introductory words 8 id to 
are omitted. The point is important, for the reader tends to assume that the 
clause beginning eri Se xai is the beginning of a new section of the letter, and 
the writer himself seems to have been similarly misled. At all events, after this 
clause, he proceeds asyndetically with a new subject as if the 8e of eti 8£ xai 
were sufficient as connection. The association of thought is clear from 15 , 
21—26, where the second mention of the envoys furnishes the transition to 
their secondary mission. So here, the words Toug updiv daiEOTaXpEVOug 

drtoXoyiCTao^ai suggested that the special subject which they had urged was 
more than the Eiivoia f]v e'xete Eig fipdg. The writer does not say that they 
had urged it, being moved by the same feeling as had compelled the envoys to 
approach it tactfully, but the mention of their speech suggests it to him at this 
point. 

The topic is not handled at length, but is introduced by the device of work¬ 
ing from the general to the specific. With the first part may be compared 26 , 
23—27, but the language here is more skilful. A series of short clauses leads up 
to the climax: eV te tol? Xowtoig d av "^pag d|icoTE itEipaaopEfia... 

q^iXarfipcortEiv, xafi” oaov '^pEig huvaroi lopEv. The concrete proposal then 
follows: xal Toiv ji^eiovtcov ttiv 'fidXanoav. The two classes of travelors are 
then described in clauses where close parallelism is combined with variety 
of expression. 

After this rather fine burst of rhetoric, the letter is ended simply with a 
reply to the question which had first been raised, that of the asylum, and a 
brief reference to the oral reply committed to the envoys. 


26 . LETTER OF SELEUCUS II (?) TO COS, 
RECOGNIZING THE INVIOLABILITY OF THE TEMPLE 
OF ASCLEPIUS. ABOUT 240 B. G. 

For a description of the monument see on 25 . The script is not describ¬ 
ed by the editor, but should be identical with that of 25 . 

Edition: R. Herzog, Hermes, LXV (1930), 463—471 [F. Schroeter, De 
Regum Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), 17]. 

Commentary: P. Boesch, SemQOQ (1908), 131; L. Robert, Bull, Corr, Hell., 
LIV (1930), 343 f; M. Segre, Historia, V (1931), 244 n. 9. 
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[xd v]gjii^6|x[8va owexe-] 

Xeoav xai xd Jtefgl xd? dv-] 
oia? xal xov dywfva 8ie-?] 
"dr^xav. ano xe xov [xov ys-] 

5 v6|X£voi dnrjvxoy [f|nlv] 
xal 8id iJtXeovov v:iteg [xe] 
xov fegov xal xfjg :n:6Aeo[g] 
SieX^ovxes ■^^Covv dov- 
Xiav xolg IjcI xd ’AaxXT|jti- 

10 £ia JtagayivoixEvoic: [[.]] 

xal avxoi xoi tegoi Jtag’ ■^fiov 
vjtdglai. 8 e xov xe 

8fi|j.ov e;tT)vovfAev 8 id 
XTjv TCQog xov? {leov? ev- 


15 oepeiav xal l:itl xoi xd jtgo? 
f)|xd? qpavegd rtoelv xal Aid- 
yeixov d:te8E|d|i,e'&a 
8id x6 vjteg xfj? jtaxgi- 
8o? ogdv jtdv x6 PeXxia- 
20 xov xal Xeyovxa xal jtpdx- 
xovxa. jtaQa8exd|J.8’da 
88 xal XTjv dovXiav xado- 
XI 6 8f[[io? •^^loaev xal ei? 
xd XoiJtdv 8e jteipaadne'&a 
25 xov xaO’ 'n|id? dvxov iv 'n- 
ovxicti p-T) axapioxeiv vplv 
ev XOI? d|iovp8voi?. 
eggoode. 


3. Sifilduxav, Robert, doubtfully; dve'&Tjxav, Herzog. 


. they performed the customary rites and conducted (?) the 

sacrifices and the games. When they were through with this they came 
to us, and having spoken at length about the temple and the city they 
asked us to confer a grant of inviolability upon those who come to the 
Asclepiea and upon the temple itself. We praised your people because 
they reverenced the gods and made clear their feelings toward us, and 
we approved Diogitus because in both word and deed he saw what was 
in all cases best for the city. We recognize the inviolability as your people 
have asked and for the future we shall try, while our affairs remain 
peaceful, not to disappoint you in your requests. Farewell. 


The dating of this fragment is more probable than the ascription to a 
definite king. As one of the documents on the prism from the Goan Asclepieum 
it should belong to the same period as the rest; that is, to a time not far from 
240 B. C. (see above, p. 120). 

The assignment of this letter to Seleucus II was proposed by Herzog on the 
basis of a number of inferences. In the first place, the Diogitus of 1. 16 is appar¬ 
ently the same man as the envoy of 25 , 3 (see below, note on 11. 16—21). The 
presumption is that the embassy headed by him here is the same as that which 
appeared before Ziaelas. As the travels of such embassies were usually restrict¬ 
ed to a certain region, one would expect that the author of this letter would 
have been an Asia Minor ruler. 

He cannot well have been a Peregamne. Not only is there some probabi¬ 
lity that the reply of Attains I is represented by 28 . The author of the present 
letter constantly refers to himself with plurals, while Attains uses the singular to 
a degree which is almost affectation ( 24 , 34 ). It is also true that the hope for 
peace expressed in 11. 25/26 does not fit what we know of the Pergamene 
situation about 240. Attains’ territory was not very extensive on his accession 
(241/0 B. C.), and his best chance for extending it was the one which actually 
developed, civil war in the Seleucid state. 
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It is hardly possible to think of a minor king, as of Cappadocia, for example. 
The simplicity and vigor as well as the exemplary Greek of the text are in 
contrast with the letter from the chancery of Ziaelas ( 25 ). It is too early for 
a letter of Hierax, and the guarded reference to the past relations of the city 
and the king (see on 11. 12—16) fits well an exchange of courtesies between 
a Seleucid and the traditionally Ptolemaic Cos. On stylistic grounds, however, 
there are difficulties in assigning the letter to a Seleucid chancery (see below); 
the letter is in a different world than 15 , 22 , 31 . 


1—4. The term, td vopi^opeva, is frequently used in connection with 
religious performances, meaning “what is prescribed by custom.” Cf. OGIS 319 
(decree of a Pergamene city, in reply to Magnesia), 17—19: ... 

'dewpou? Tou? (TvvreXEofoTcja? [Tf|v ■duaiav xai td] a)J.a td vopi^dpEva; Inschr. 
Magn., 58, 32 (decree of an unknown city); dewpong [oinveg ttiv -dvoiav xal td 
dXXa td vojpitdpsva ouvTEX[o]v[aiv].^ The periphrasis td jtEpl tag ^oiag for 
tdg ’dijoiog is one common in Koine Greek (Introd., p. Ixxx). Some difficulty 
attends the restoration of the verb in 11. 3/4. Robert pointed out that d'VE'0T]xav 
makes no sense; he suggested Siedrixav, which is certainly preferable. As 
Robert remarked, the verb in this connection is used normally in the middle 
voice, but there are exceptions, notably Arrian, Anab., 2, 5, 8: ’AXe^avSpog §£ 
Iv 26Xoig -Quoag t£ tw xal jtopjteuoag autog te xal q otparid Kdaa 

xal XapjtdSa EJtitEXEoag xal dywva Sia^Elg y^fAvixov xal pouaixov. The verb in 
the present text, however, presents one difficulty. How could the envoys from 
Cos be said to have “conducted” any games at the royal court or in another 
Greek city? The part played by detopoi was to “share,” “take part in” such 
celebrations. Cf. the formula frequently used in the replies to the proclama¬ 
tion of the festival of Artemis Leucophryene at Magnesia, djtoareXXeiv ^Ecopoug 
Toug ouv&uoovTag tfi 'deq.^ 

4/5. Cf. above, p. 123 n. 16. It was not uncommon for an embassy to have 
two objects, Diogitus and his colleagues, in addition to being jtpEoPeuTai, .were 
commissioned as 'decopoi to attend games conducted by or in honor of the king. 

It is not easy to decide what these games may have been, even if one elimi¬ 
nates the difficulty of interpretation discussed under 11.1—4 caused by the read¬ 
ing SiE'drixav. It is most natural, perhaps, to think of the games in honor of 
Aphrodite Stratonicis at Smyrna,^ for Smyrna sided with Seleucus in the civil 
war, and would have been in his alliance about 240 B, C. The Didymean 
games* at Miletus must be ruled out, unless the letter is to be dated as early as 


^) Restored by Boesch, op. cit., 79 n. 4 . 

*) Inschr. Magn., 30, 30; 31, 31; 35, 25; 59a, 9; 61, 79; 72, 34. Cf. Segr^, op. cit., 249. 

®) So Herzog, op. cit., 466; he is followed by Segre, who has assembled the little 
evidence there is to prove the existence of such games. Cf. also Robert, op. cit., 344 n. 1. 
I think it is imposible to maintain that the games were founded at the same time as the 
recognition of Smyrna as inviolable; it is signihcant that games are not mentioned in 
the Delphian decree OGIS 228, or for that matter in OGIS 229 where the favors of 
Seleucus to the city are enumerated. 

*) The question of when the Didymea became “crowned” and penteteric has not 
been entirely settled. The terminus ante quern is SIG 577, 70/71 (200/199 B. C.). The 
“crowning” of the games was voted by the Milesian decree SIG 590, which Hiller 
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24:6j5 B. C., before the city transferred its allegiance to Ptolemy III (p. 107). It 
is possible to think also of special games as well as of periodic, games possibly in 
honor of Seleucus’ recovery of Syria for which he received the epithet Callinicus. 

6—8. The phrase 8id jt2.Ei6va>v may mean “at considerable length,” or, 
as in 58 , 3—7, ‘ ‘at greater length.” In the latter event the comparison would be 
with the decree which envoys usually carried with them. There is no direct 
evidence that this was so in the present case, but it is I think probable that 
when Diogitus and his associates “spoke at greater length about the temple 
and the city,” they were speaking on the subject of a decree which they had 
earlier delivered to the king. 

8—12. On the phraseology cf. the Aetolian decree, SIG 563, 8/9 (205—201 
B. C.): 'UJtctpxei'v 8e auToIg jtapd ttov AitcoXwv xdg re a:6Xio? xal rag 
driEQCioaLV xal danXiav. The extension of inviolability to visitors is put first as being 
the more radical proposal. The inviolability of the temple had been generally 
proclaimed earlier (p. 120). It would be a precision of the security promised 
such visitors, official (■OECopoi) or not, through the sacred truce (exE/eipia). 

12—16. Praise of the city as in 14 and 15 ; the verb, eitaiveo), is a common¬ 
place in this connection. The grounds for praise are as usual piety toward the 
gods and a proper attitude toward the ruling house. The latter point is expres¬ 
sed in an extraordinary fashion: “because you have made clear your attitude 
toward us.” Naturally the attitude so made clear was both friendly and 
respectful. Nothing else was possible under the circumstances. But Cos belong¬ 
ed then and traditionally to the Ptolemaic alliance ( 25 , 23/24). It could not, 
like Miletus ( 22 ), point to a tradition of friendship with a Seleucid king. 

16—21. Praise of envoys is not unattested in royal letters, though for some 
reason it occurs at the end of a letter only in 15 . For the expression here cf. 
the letter of M. Valerius to Teos, SIG 601, 8 —11 (193 B. C.) : ■qpEl? 80 tov te 
av8pa da:e8£|dp£fra (piXoq)Q6v(o? xal 8id Tf)v jtpOY£YEVif]pevTiv aurwi 86^av xal 
8id Tf)v urtdpxouffav xaXoxaYafriav. 

Whether or not the other members of the embassy were mentioned at the 
beginning of the letter, Diogitus is here singled out for citation as the head 
envoy; cf. the same procedure in 54 and 68 , and in the Athenian decree, 
SIG 475, 10 (about 229/8 B. C.).^ 

21—23. For the tag, xafrori 6 8fi|xoe f||icoaEv, cf 25 , 45/46; 27 , 8/9; 33 , 
21; 34 , 17. 

25/26. This little phrase may have special significance. Kings did not 
write, “We shall try not to disappoint you while our affairs are peaceful” 
unless there was some real danger (but cf on 5, 10/11). To the secure sove¬ 
reign, peace and war would be alike, but to Seleucus II, about 240, the times 
were full of peril. The fraternal struggle with Hierax may have already begun 
to seem inevitable. 

26/27. This closing phrase is a unique variation of a familiar theme. Cf 31 , 
23—25: ouvau^Eiv Tanta ev olg dv upEii; te jtapaxaXfiTE xal aurol EJtivocofAEv; 
64 , 14/15: dsi TLVOg dyafron :rtaQatTiog litl tcoi cnjpqjEpovti vpaiv. 


{ad loc.) dates “about 196.” I am inclined to favor Rehm’s dating about five years 
earlier; cf. Milet, I, 3, 337 n. 2, 368. Herzog {op. cit., 466 f) would date the text in the 
period 245—240. 

®) Cf. Boesch, QeoiQo?, 24—28. 
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The lost beginning of the letter need not have been very long. As nearly as 
can be inferred, it began with the names of the envoys and the statement 
that they had delivered the city’s decree and had played their assigned part as 
HscoQOi in the festival. The phraseology may have been like that in 15 : AioyeiTOC 
zai 6 Selva xal 6 Selva oi JtaQ’ ■fipoov djtoataXevTeg Decopol (or AioyeiTog xal 
01 auvajtoaTa/.evTeg 'Secopoi) eig td (e. g., ScoTriQia) to re i]rf]q3iapa djteScoxav 
zaH’ 6 eipiiqpioaofl^e f|pTv tag tipdg xal dveveyxavteg to XQVOiov to eig djtaQXTjV 
Ta Te dXXa xa vopi^opeva ooveTe^eoav. The phrases would naturally be short, 
as in the remainder of the document. The writer continues with the antithetic 
clause, xal Td ... SiedTjxav and the summary description of the royal audi¬ 
ence. Transition is by the participle yevofxevoi, and the facts are stated in the 
two short clauses, djti^T'Tftiv and fj^ioov, the latter preceded by the balancing 
participle SieX-Sovreg. 

The king’s reply is in an equally simple style. Four para tactic clauses follow 
in order; eit^vonpsv, diteSeidj-iEila, x:aQaS£x6|J,e{la, :n:eiqaadp£'Sa; the chrono¬ 
logical sequence is hardly marked save by the verb tenses. There is, however, 
a certain attempt at parallelism. Compare tov T£ hfjpov Ijti^voopEV — xal 
AioyeiTOv djtEde^dpEOa; 8id ttiv a:Q6g Toug -O^Eong eoaePeiav — 8id to ojisq Tqg 
a:aTQt8og OQdv. The Eirl tcoi phrase in the first section and the longer ending 
of the second, xal Xeyovra xal :rrQdTTOVTa, make for variety. The third and 
fourth clauses are not as closely parallel, but logically contrasting are their 
final phrases: xafioTi 6 8f)pog ^licoaev — Iv Tolg diiovftevoig. 


27 . LETTER OF PTOLEMY III TO COS, 
CONFIRMING THE INVIOLABILITY OF THE TEMPLE 
OF ASCLEPIUS. ABOUT 240 B. C. 

For a description of the monument see on 25 . The height of the 
script is not reported by the editor, but from the photograph published, 
Athen. Mitt., XXX (1905), PI. VII, it is seen to be larger than that of 25 , 
but of the same character. 

Edition: R. Herzog, Hermes, LXV (1930), 463—471 [F. Schroeter, De 
Regum Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), 21]. 

Commentary: P. Boesch, 0«copdg (1908), 131. 


5 


'.£]tg TOV dqtay[Ta] 

[xqovov. .] xal e(jpa(rav 
[xapioa0fi]ai tcoi STjptoi 
[ovyxaT] aoxEu dff avra 
TTjv da]vliav. ^psTg 8e 
[xal] 8 id TOV fieov xal 8 id 
[Tfi]v jtoXiv a:Qoa8£8e- 


fy]p[e]0a xafidjtEp roiEofie 
8 eiv xal TOig uq)’ qpdg taaao- 
10 pevoig 3 taQa 8 cooopEV d'- 
auXov qyEiafiai to ieqov 
d)g Toug OQOug TefiEixa- 
TE. EQpoooile. 


Herzog restores: [■uitegvqoav 8e xal tou fifiETegov jtatQog toO jtoiTioajiEWu jTQog vjid? 
<f-i?yiav xal av|X[^iaxlav e]i? tov dn:ay[Ta /Qo^ov, 6v] xal Ecpaaav [poq{>fi0]^. 
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. everlasting.they said also had favored the people by 


helping to establish the asylum. For our part, for the sake both of the 
god and of the city, we give our recognition as you requested and we 
shall direct our subjects to consider the temple inviolable within the 
limits you have marked with boundary stones. Farewell. 


The dating of this fragment is due to its association with the other texts on 
the prism; see p. 120 above. Its ascription to Ptolemy III was proposed by 
Herzog on the basis of internal evidence. 

In the first place, the reference to the “subordinates” in 11. 9/10 occurs in 
none of the other letters, and can best be understood in a Ptolemaic letter. Cos 
was in the Ptolemaic alliance. The value of asylum recognition by Seleucus, 
Attains, Ziaelas, and Gelon^ lay only in the case of war, but Ptolemaic 
agents would have habitually to observe the rights of the asylum. 

To the same conclusion points also the apparent meaning of 11. 2—5. 
The Coan envoys seem to have called the king’s attention to some one else 
who had already recognized the asylum. Such a precedent would hardly be 
quoted from a different kingdom than the one addressed; every parallel 
indicates that the person referred to was the king’s predecessor. The possibility 
is not excluded that recognition had been granted by Antiochus II dr Eumenes 
of Pergamum a decade earlier, but the letter of Ptolemy II ( 21 ) has actually 
in part survived. It may also be that the expression in II. 1 /2, ei; tov da:a'VTa 
XQOvov, refers to an eternal alliance established by Philadelphus with the city 
of his birth. 


3. The restoration, xctpioctoffai, represents the sense as interpreted above. 
It may contain one too many letters. Herzog’s which is unsatis¬ 

factory because of its predominantly military connotation, contains only 
eight letters. It is possible that one could restore or jjapieiaffai, 

making the reference to the king addressed, not to his predecessor, but in 
that case one would have expected, instead of I'qpaoav, ^|i(oaav, For the use 
of in the diplomatic language, where it is very common, see on 

9 , 5—9; cf. also 26 , 26. 

5—9. This is an unusually laconic expression of a conventional idea; cf. 
15 , 15—28; 26 , 12—23; 28 , 7—9; 31 , 16—23; 34 , 13—18; 35 , 8—12. 

9/10. The meaning of oi ujig tiva Taaoopevoi is a little indefinite. Usually 
it refers to soldiers; cf. Rev. £t. Anc., XXXIII (1931), p, 8, 11. 7/8, cf. p. 13 
(Theangela, 4th/3rd cent. B. C.); 5/G 547, 21/22 (Eleusis, 211/10 B. C.); 
Polyb., 5, 65, 7; 8, 15, 5. It may mean assistants, as in Polyb., 8, 16, 1. In 
OGIS 56, 13, the expression oi vjto tt|v antoov paaiAeiav raacropEvoi means the 
subjects of Ptolemy III and Berenice, the people of Egypt; cf. also ibid.^ 90, 

10, ® Here the reference may be to the subject cities in the Ptolemaic alliance 
on the parallel of 31 , 27 and 34 , 19/20, or there may be meant administrative 

*) Unpublished letter, mentioned by Herzog, op. cit., 464 n. 1. 

*) Cf. also Polyb., 21, 43, 2, the “subjects” of Antiochus III, and Clara Rhodos, 

11, p. 172, no. 3, 1. 8 (Telmessus, 184 B. C.), the “subjects” of Eumenes II. 
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officials or troops stationed on the island. The meaning of JiapaStoaopev is 
rather “we shall hand over” than “we shall permit;” that is, “we shall order.” 
The verb is remarkable in this context (cf. the ypdqjeiv of 3t, 25; 34, 20; 
38, 9) but its construction is familiar; cf. Lysias, 22, 2; SIG 364, 21 (Ephesus, 
after 297 B. C.). 

12/13. The importance of boundary stones in an asylum is obvious.® 
Freedom from spoilation lay inside the :tEQipoXog so marked out. Cf SIG 989, 
a boundary stone from Ephesus: to tepevog Tfjg ’A[QTe[ii8og dauA,ov] :Jtdv 
oaov Eoo) :jt[£Qi|36Xo\j. og 8’ av] jtaQa|3aivT]i, aiitog [autov aiTidaEtai]. 
A similar clause occurs in other asylum recognitions; cf 64, 11/12; SIG 635, 
5—7 (Amphictyonic decree, 182—179 B. C.): slvai 8£ xai aovXov to tepov 
TOO ’AreoXXovog TOO IItcoiou to ev ’AxpaKpioig, wg av at OTfjXai oqi^cool; 
OGIS 761, 8 (decree of Ptolemy Alexander). See further Herzog, Abh. Ak. 
Berlin, 1928, 6, pp. 33—36, where are published new boundary stones from 
the Asclepieum.^ 


Brief as is the fragment of this letter, the general stylistic character of it 
is clear. Its statements are made briefly and concisely, with a disregard of 
rhetoric made more obvious by the one dry antithesis, xal 8id tov flEOV xa'i 
8id TT)v JtoXiv. The writer felt little need of courteous phrases in his dealings 
with Cos. 


28. LETTER OF ATTALUS I (?) TO COS 
CONCERNING THE ASCLEPIEA AND THE INVIOLABILITY 
OF THE TEMPLE OF ASCLEPIUS. ABOUT 240 B. C. 


The lower right hand portion of this letter alone remains, cut on 
a stone found by Herzog in Cos. The dimensions, like the time and 
place of finding, are not reported. The fragment, presumably from 
a stele, is now in the local museum. 

The character of the writing is said to be identical with that of 25 , 
26 , and 27 . 

Edition: R. Herzog, Hermes, LXV (1930), 463—471 [F. Schroeter, De 
Regum Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), frag. 5]. 

Commentary: L. Robert, Bull. Corr. Hell., LIV (1930), 345. 


6 



— Iflai :t£ 

J * • • • « 

— XjoiJtoug 

— ]ai Tag jco- 

— ]v? d^idiv 
'flv(?)]oiav xal tt)v 

Tjou lEpoit davXi- 


^) Wilcken remarks, Urkunden der Ptolemderzeit, I, 645, that an asylum without 
a is unthinkable. 

*) For the institution in Byzantine times cf. L. Wenger, "Oooi ’AouXiag, PhUologus, 
LXXXVI (1931), 427—454. 


9 
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[av —-— — —-fj,d]Xi 0 Ta [AEV 6id toy 

['fteov —■ — — — —-— ] xal bi JtQoai^y- 

[--—-— — 6 ]ti f| stxcbv eotTiHev 

10 [--— — — — xal Tov dycova ov te- 

[•dEix...- acoi djtoSexEO'fte 

[—--— — — EQQjwa^e. 


There is little that can certainly be ascertained concerning the original 
sense of this fragment. The I'gpcoa'^E of 1. 12 shows that it was a letter, but 
there is no sure indication that it was a royal letter. Obviously it concerned 
the Asclepieum, and the remains of 1. 6 should make it a recognition of the 
sanctuary as an asylum. Professor Herzog states that the script is identical 
with that of the letters inscribed on the prism (p. 118). If that is so, and the 
letter is in fact a royal letter, no king except Attains remains as a possible 
author if the identification of 26 and 27 may be depended on. 

Herzog has had the hardihood to undertake a reconstruction of the origin¬ 
al text. 

on — — 6 Sfjpog — — SiEyvooxe 8ian:Qeap£uoaff]'fiat rec- 
pl TOUTCov jtpo? TE Toi>g PaaiXsT? xal Toug X]oix:ovi; 

8uvdoTas xal td IfivT) xal roi)? Sripoug x]al rdg :it6- 
Xcig Tog 8'r]poxpaTO'upEvag xai avtovopojv?, d|icov 
5 [ouvau^Eiv td Toi) fiEou Tipia rrjv te finjoiav xal Tf)v 
IxExetptav xal tov dycova xal tt)v tJou lEpoii davXi- 
av djto8E^ap£voug. •^pEig ouv pdJXiata pcv 8id toy 
xal ■qpwv 0 coTf)pa ficov, EJtEita 8 e ] xal 8i’ i)pdg Jtpoaiiy- 
pEfia 'UJiaxo'UELV td d|ioi5p£va o]n Eixoiv EaTTjXEV 
10 •^pcov Ev Toil lEQcoi, ExiEiTa 8 e oTt ] xal tov dycova ov te- 
fifiixapEv Twv KafiriyEpdvi Aiovujacoi ditoSEXEafic 
cpiXoqppovoog. EQpJcpafiE. 

This exhibits commendable ingenuity, but Robert is right in observing that 
it is as a whole unconvincing. The long series of correspondents in 11. 2—4 
is impossible; note particularly the separate listing of TOvg 8T|poDg and rdc 
jtoXEig rdg 8r|poxpaTO'upEvag. More serious is the question of restoring 11. 5/6 
so as to make them refer to the festival of the Asclepiea. None of the texts 
of about 240 B. C.^ refer to it; the original proclamation of the festival occurred 
at least ten years earlier (21). If fiujoiav is the proper restoration in 1. 5, 
it cannot refer to a festival, in which connection the plural fivaiag is used 
(cf. 21, 3; 26, 3). 

1—4. The content of these lines is a matter of speculation. From the X]oi:tovg 
Herzog concluded with reason that they contained an enumeration; cf. SIG 
457 (decree of the Isthmean and Nemean Artists), 56/57: stpog Toxig Xoia:oug 
“EXXqvag; OGIS 229, 11/12: jtpog Toiig PaoiXcIg xal Toug 8uvd(JTag xal Tag 

^) The royal letters 25—27, and the decree of Aenus (p. 120). 
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ncoXeig xal ta £'0^r|. I cannot follow him, however, in referring d|iwv to the 
Coan Sfjfios; every analogy points to its subject as being an envoy. In that 
case what immediately precedes would be his message, perhaps parallel to that 
which Milesian envoys brought to Cos some years later; cf. SIG 590, 25 —34; 

jcqos Kcoioug... tong 8e aiQe#evTa? dtpixopevou? dn:oXo- 
yiaao'&ai Jtepl twv 8id tou pavreiou yeYOvoTcov tot? (SaoiAenoi xal toX? d'XXoi? 
''EAXT](n Kai :rrEpi Toiv vjzd xov Stj^ou ;;t£acpaypera)v ei? autou? eiiepyeaiwv, xal 
JtaQaxaXeiv xal d^iow. A closer parallel is provided by the reply of Epidamnus 
to Magnesia (about 205 B. G.), SIG 560, 5—13; dia[Q]ou?... oi jtoteX'dovTeg reoxl 
rdv PouXdv xal [tov] 8diLi[ov dptov to tjjdjqpiopa d;t£8o)Ha[v xal antjol 8ieXsx'^v... 
evEq)dvi|av 8e xal td? ei? tou? akXovq ["EXJXavag yeyeviipEvag Euefpjyeoiag. 

9/il. Herzog is probably right in interpreting this clause as a quid pro quo, 
a favor conferred by Cos on the writer which predisposed him to grant the 
present request. Cos had seemingly erected his statue (cf. 49 , 52 ) in the city 
or in the sanctuary. Probably news of the act was brought him by this embassy; 
it would have been mentioned in the earlier part of the letter. If the writer 
is, as one may conclude by a process of elimination, Attains I of Pergamum, 
it is not impossible, as Herzog suggests, that the honor was conferred upon him 
in recognition of his victory over the Gauls, the date of which has been much 
disputed.^ But statues could be erected from a variety of motives. 

More question attaches to the second reference, to the dyoiva. The word is hard 
to disassociate from the verb djto8exsaid8 in the next line. As Cos had granted the 
recognition, it must have been the ruler who conducted the games. If the resto¬ 
ration AioviSJofOL may be accepted, the games would be the Pergamene Dionysea.® 


It is difficult to form a conception of the style so fragmentary a text. Even 
the sequence of topics is uncertain. Apparently the envoy (cf. the singular 
d^iojv) dealt first with general considerations and then with the immediate 
question of recognition of the asylum. The royal reply is based on the usual 
two considerations, piety and friendship, and is almost as brief as that of 
Ptolemy III in 27 . Details of expression are uncertain, but except for a, few 
antitheses the remains indicate no rhetorical effort. The close of the letter 
is unusual. Instead of the customary promise of future consideration, praise 
of the envoys, or reference to subordinates who will comply with the royal 
decision, the writer adds as if an afterthought two more reasons for his granting 
the request. 


29 . LETTER OF ATTALUS I (?) TO MYLASA 
MENTIONING THE INTRODUCTION OF NEW SETTLERS 
INTO THE CITY. 22a—223 B. C. (?) 

The beginning of four lines of this text were read by Szanto in the 
spring of 1895 on a stone built into a private house in Milas. Its dimensions 
were length 46 cm., height 16 cm. Little is reported concerning the script 
(Introd., Ill, 1 A); letters were 17 mm. in height. 


*) Cf. the references cited by Herzog, op. cit., 470 n. 1. 
®) See the discussion of Herzog, op. cit., 469 f. 
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Edition: E, Hula, E. Szanto, SB Ak. Wien, CXXXII (1895), Abh. 2, p. 
15, no. 7. 

Commentary: E. Meyer, Grenzen der hell. Staaten (1925), 128 f. 


Je^ Tipcov eiituy rtoi eig 3toX{ 
jloomaai owePon^noa xai ymQay jto[ 
]v vpiv JtQOoopCoai Ipoi jtdvra 
Jo? vtog ’AA,s|av 8 Q 0 g %ai {leoig 


I. Reading based on notes and a photc^raph sent me by L. Robert (cf. n. 1). 


This little fragment offers few clues to an interpretation. Paleographically 
the forms of the two letters reported lit as well the third as the second century 
B. G.^ The Ionic spelling lo lasted in Asia Minor into the second century 
B. C.* The author’s use of the singular (ovvePouXEuaa, epoi) suggests the 
Attalid chancery, but the style was used also by the early Ptolemies ( 14 , 30 , 33 ,) 
by Roman officers [SIG 593, 16; 196—4 B. G.), and by some of the minor 
kings ( 25 , 49; 64 ). 

It is possible that the mog ’AXe|av 8 Qog may serve to establish a terminus 
post quern. The name Alexander is relatively uncommon in the Hellenistic 
dynasties, and an identification which L. Robert has suggested to me is 
very attractive. Alexander the brother of Laodice, wife of Antiochus II, was 
governor of Sardes about 240 B. C., and supported his nephew Antiochus 
Hierax in the war against Seleucus II.® It is plausibly conjectured that he 
is the Alexander who after 244 wrote to Smyrna in behalf of the military 
cleruchs of Palaemagnesia {OGIS 229, 101). There is no inherent improbability 
in the assumption that he may also have given to Mylasa or confirmed the 
city in the possession of a tract of land, as a thank-offering to the gods and 
a benefaction to the city. 

It is tempting to speculate further. Robert has brought to my attention 
a fragment of a city-decree found by G. Cousin in Karakiiyiik (Ghalcetor) and 
published in his report of a “voyage en Carie,” Bull. Corr. Hell,, XXII (1898), 
376 f. It consists of the following: 


-- - --- - - - - - JCO-] 

Xecog 8v]6ai[p]ov[iav] Iv e[/{dcrTjT]i [8]i[a]'fi£0[e]i xai[Q]my 
jiEpl] a:oiO'upEv[o]g yeypaqpEv tf)i Pov- 

Xfii xal Ttoi Sijpcoi on jtpooopi^Ei Tfji jtoAei tov 


^) J. Keil, quoted by Meyer, loc. cit. [The stone was rediscovered by Louis Robert 
in the spring of 1933, and he has kindly sent me a photograph of a squeeze taken 
from it. The character of the writing definitely assigns the text to the second half 
of the third century. As the plate for the Table of Alphabets (Introd,, facing p. li) 
was already made, I could not, unfortunately, introduce in it the complete alphabet.] 
®) Cf. Introd., p. Ivii. 

®) Euseb., Chron., I, 251 (Schoene); SIG 426, 47 (Bargylia, 270—261 B. G.); Niese, 
Gr. und maked. Staaten, II, 154; Bouche-Leclerq, Sileucides, 558 n. 2; Beloch, Gr. Gesch., 
IV, 2, 204—206; Corradi, Atene e Roma, VIII (1927), 218—232. 
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Twv XaXxr|TOQ8(ov 8fj|j,ov iva avixjtoXeiTEV- 
5 oj^evos 8jt’ lOTii xal o^oiai t[d)]v awcav f|[xlv [aets- 
XHi, [tojig [d'XXJoig te baa dv JtQOoSeTjTai nvog 6- 
[[xjoXoYtctg Tdoovd (pT]aiv 5i£|d^eiv tov OTpaTT)- 
[ydv xdl ME]?ie'u[si] roxig jtoXitag tJtctrrag ojaovo- 
[rioavTag oiivujEiv ti]v te jcoXiv xal Totig v6- 
10 [^lovg xard td auyjxeiiiEva Jtpog atitov SiacpvXd- 
[ooEiv (pdoTifxoojg xal tt]v ewoiav xal q3diav 

[ttiv jtpog avTOv xal .] aov [8]iaocoi^eiv rrjv te 

[SrifAOXQauav? xal.] rfjg (rufA(p[o)]vtag 

[^iwv-—-—- 


1/2; 8—13. Restored by IT. 1. 2AI . ON .. ENE . .. AI. 1 .0E2.IKAI .OI; 

6. XHI[T.]I20['10IS; 8. AEr[E]TOY2 ; facsimile. 12. Perhaps net’ aojToii. 


As far as can be determined from the facsimile, the paleography of 
the text may be assigned to the third century B. C. 

The subject of the decree was the ratification of a royal order to join 
Chalcetor to the city in sympolity. The cities were to own their land in common, 
to use a common law-code, to have a common citizenship. Whether they 
were to have a common residence also, whether the people of Chalcetor 
were to move into the city and to give up their former name, whether the 
sympolity included also synoecism, or not, that is a question which the fragment 
does not answer. The remains belong to the early part of the decree, the 
narrative section introduced by |jtei8Ti. There would have followed the 
actual resolution, accepting the proposal and voting honors to the king who 
had proposed it. 

It is of course pure speculation to imagine that this decree was a decree of 
Mylasa, and that the two texts refer to the same transaction. Chalcetor lay not 
far from Mylasa, but their territories were presumably separated by the city 
of Euromus. Sympolity was a common phenomenon in the Hellenistic period 
(p. 25) and the proposal of one king might be vetoed or altered by another. 
There is, however, nothing in the texts themselves which would prevent 
that assumption. A king would refer to his part in the matter as “advice” 
(owePouXEuaa), while the city would recognize it as an “order” (xeXeuei). 
The verbs aiQOoopi^Ei (1. 3 of the decree) and iaoixiaai can represent two 
different aspects of the same event; the land of Chalcetor would be “joined 
to” that of Mylasa, while its people were “settled in” the city. It may be 
argued that the reference to Jason* the district governor makes for a Seleucid 
author of the synoecism with which the decree is concerned. Certainly the 
Seleucid governors had the title axQaxr\yoi, and there is precedent for their 
handling the details of the execution of a royal decision (cf. on 9 , 5). In the 
absence, however, of detailed information as to the provincial administration 
of the Attalids, the point can hardly be stressed.® 

If it may be assumed that both texts do refer to the same transaction, they 
can, I think, be ascribed only to an Attalid. Ptolemaic control of Mylasa 


*) He is otherwise unknown; cf. Meyer, op. cit., 129. 

■>) Cf Holleaux, Bull. Con. Hell., XLVIII (1924), 14—16. 
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came to an end before the last quarter of the third century B. C.® After the 
peace of Apamea the city was free.^ In the interval the city was in the Seleucid 
alliance except for the years 228—223, during the “ephemeral” conquest 
by Attalus I of the Seleucid possessions north of the Taurus. Of that period 
little is known, and yet there are indications that the conquest was not expected 
by Attalus himself to be ephemeral, that the Pergamene administration was 
not inactive in the conquered region.® 

However that may be, the subject of the royal letter of which only this 
fragment remains was not the original proposal for the synoecism. That had 
been the theme of an earlier letter. From the fact that the synoecism is mention¬ 
ed, however, one must suppose that this letter also dealt with it. For such 
a situation 3/4 offer a ready parallel. A synoecism was a complicated matter, 
involving as it did a dislocation of the religious, social, economic, and financial 
interests of two self-sufficient communities. The last feature was not the least 
important. Antigonus appears to have arranged satisfactorily the other aspects 
of the synoecism of Lebedus with Teos, while the financial question remained 
acute (4). The same may well have been true in this case. Money was demand¬ 
ed by Mylasa or by Chalcetor, perhaps to provide the new settlers with 
land. In the emergency the king thought of a grant which had once been 
made or confirmed by Alexander, either to reconfirm it himself or to suggest 
its availability for this new purpose. 

The letter must have been cut upon wall stones of a building in a wide 
column. Without an extensive lacuna at the right it is hard to see how the 
text could be restored. The meaning of 1. 3 may have been, anToJv npiv, vxk.: 
so and so “having been reported (8Jtr)yyE[Xpevov]) to me to have granted 
you everything,” or “to have joined to you all” of something (as Jtdvxa td ycopiu). 
Before 1. 4 one should perhaps understand, [6 Toi) ’Avtioxov tou Pandejcoi; 


30. LETTER OF PTOLEMY IV (?) TO A PROVINCIAL 
GOVERNOR, ORDERING RELIEF FROM BILLETING FOR THE 
CITY OF SOLI. LATE 3rd CENT. B. C. 


The text was read in June, 1892, by Wilhelm on a fragment of a stele 
of blue-streaked marble, broken above and below, and built into the 
demarchion of Mersina whither it had been removed from the ruins of 
Soli. The dimensions were, width 36 cm., height 10 cm., thickness 11 cm. 

The letters, whose height is not reported, were without apices, and 
belonged to the transition period of the end of the third century (Introd., 
Ill, 1 A). They may be compared with the script of 36/37 and of 38. 
The 0 and O were full size; the Q was written at the top of the line, 
cursiyely. 


*) Meyer, op. cit., 66. 

’) Cardinali, Pergamo, 96 n, 5. 

Meyer, op. cit., 102; cf. on 34 , 13—16. 
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Editions: R. Heberdey, A. Wilhelna, Denkschriften Ak. Wien, XLIV, 6 (1896), 
42 f, no. 101 [F. Schroeter, De Regum Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), frag. 4]. 

Commentary: A. Wilhelm, Arch.-epigr. Mitt, aus Oesterr., XX (1897), 53; 
R. Laqueur, Quaest. Epigr. (1904), 101; Ruge, P. W. K., R. E., 2te R, 5 
(1927), 936, s. V. Soloij M. Holleaux, Rev. £t. Gr., XLV (1932), 15 n. 1. 


I ) 11VI 1 1 • 11 NOI, OE [AEv ow. eo/oAaxevai ox)6e- 
6JtiaKei|)iv jtoLqcraafriXi, Tr)v 8e jrdA,iv ou ^ie- 
TQ103? xaxd toCto to [AEQog frnj3ea'&ai. /(oqI? 

}ji^ ydQ ^(Jtd Twv (TTpaTi(OT(jov dtaxTOJi; xatE- 
5 oxiyvcoxoTCOv on ftovov tiiv e|(o jtoXiv dW.d xal 
TT)v Eioco xatexeofrai, i]v 0118’ lit’ ’AXe^dvSQOv 
ToC paaiXECDi; otiSEJtOTE E;7tioTa'&[X£v{H]vai,, 
nd^iiata 8e t'jto to5v e^oo td^Etov evox^tlofrcci, 

Tovg yao xaTEyovrac td itolXa tcov oix^fidrotv 
10 Totitovi; Eivai. olnai irer ow xal jtaQovn aoi ;y[£Ql] 
TOTJTtOV IvToXl^V atEJtOLfjafrat * 01) jTTlV dX[X’ et-j 
^EQ jLir| yeyovEv, aol xa[frnxov f|]y 7tdg[av ejcifie-j 
[XEiav jtOLEiofrai — —-— — - — —^ ] 


12. At end, restored by W] K''..facsimile. 


.that you had no time and did not even make an investigation 

but that the city was oppressed in this way in no slight manner; (they 
said that) not only the outer but the inner city as well was occupied 
by the soldiers camping in disorder — the inner city was never subject 
to billeting even in the time of king Alexander — and that the burden 
was due particularly to the supernumeraries, for it was these who 
occupied the greater part of the houses. Now I think that when you 
were with me I gave you an order on this subject; even if I did not, 
however, you should have been very careful.... 


Coming from Soli in Cilicia, this letter obviously written by the master of 
the country may be ascribed only to a Seleucid or to a Ptolemaic king; those 
dynasties alternated in control of the region during the third and second 
centuries B. C.^ Of these alternatives the former may be dismissed. No Seleucid 
king after Seleucus I (5) speaks of himself in the singular (oipai, 1. 10) until 
the last days of the dynasty, when it was strongly under Egyptian influence 
(see on 70, 4). Similarly, as the use of the plural is often due to a desire to 
speak as the representative of an office rather than as an individual, the 
Seleucid governors follow in this the king’s practice. In Egypt, however, 
at least down to the time of Ptolemy IV (33), the kings used the singular freely. 


^) Meyer, Grenzen, 43—45. The city of Soli was Ptolemaic in the period 217—197 
B. C.; cf. Ruge, toe. cit. 
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Of an Egyptian authorship there are other indications. The letter is a 
vigorous arraignment of the negligence of a high official, presumably the 
governor of the district. It was published by Soli as a mark of the royal justice, 
but it advertized as well the injustice of the bureaucracy. For such a procedure 
there are no parallels under the Seleucid administration, whether or not this 
be due to the paucity of the evidence. So far as the inscriptions inform us, the 
Seleucids for two hundred years refrained from quartering troops in Greek 
cities^ though they garrisoned them and, as in the case of Magnesia on Mt. 
Sipylus, they might turn them into military colonies. So far as the inscriptions 
inform us the Seleucids never had occasion to rebuke an official on any grounds. 
The Ptolemies, however, practiced billeting systematically,® and it was the 
subject of much government attention from the time of Philadelphus.* The 
Egyptian bureaucracy, moreover, was vigorously outspoken. The papyri have 
preserved us many official charges and recriminations; cf. the letter of Phil¬ 
adelphus on the subject of billeting, P.//a/., 1 , 166 — 170: JteQlrfjg atafifiofiooiai; 
T(ov OTQaTitoTcov dxouopev jt7.e[co rivd ^lav yiveafiai xd? xata^doeK; jrapd 
t6)v oixovopcDV of) XappavdvTtov, dW.* auTcov Eig rd? oixia? eiojctjSwvtojv 
TOu? dr&Qwnovq EYPdXXovra; |3iai Ivoixlv, That this freedom of speech extended 
to inscriptions is shown by the decree in honor of Ptolemy son of Lysimachus, 
dynast of Telmessus (OGIS 55), where the oppressive policy of his predecessor, 
a Ptolemaic official, is freely aired. 

To these indications may be added another. The text makes a distinction 
between the atpaTicoTai and the £|(0 rdlEcov. The latter are of an inferior rank; 
it is a particular insult that they zdso have quartered themselves in the city. 
These “supernumeraries” are now sufficiently well known. The investigations 
of Holleaux® and, independently, of Cohen,® have shown that they were non- 
combatants, probably assisting the army in such auxiliary ways as the service 
of supply, care of the baggage, of the wounded, etc. They are attested in the 
armies of Alexander (Diodor., 17,83, 2), of Eumenes of Cardia (ibid., 19,22, 2), 
of Demetrius (ibid., 19, 81, 4). Probably they would have been found in the 
military establishments of all the Hellenistic kings. They have, however, been 
proved only for Egypt j there they are frequendy mentioned, and the reference 
in the present text is most readily explained if to it is ascribed an Egyptian 
origin. 

The dating of the letter rests on paleography; the script is transitional in 
character, and cannot be earlier than the end of the third century. Into the 
history of that period it fits well. There is a mobilization in process, but the 
soldiers are camping in an unmilitary manner (draxTOJ?) and discipline is 
slack. If the text is assigned to the last years of Philopator, the laxity of the 
administration may be readily understood,'^ while the concentration of troops 

*) They did so in the later days of the dynasty (cf. 70 , 13) but that may have been 
a mark of Egyptian influence. 

®) This affected Ptolemaic cities in Asia Minor as well as the people of Egypt. Cf. 
the efforts of a citizen of Calynda in Caria to secure for himself an exemption enjoyed 
by his father, P. Cairo Z^non, 341, b/c (247 B. C.). 

*) P. Hal., 1, 166—185; Wilcken, Chrest., 449—450; Grmdzuge, 386; Gueraud, 
’EvTgv^eig, 11—14, pp. 30—40. 

») Rev. Et. Gr., XXXV (1922), 198—210. 

®) Mnemosyne, LIV (1926), 82 f. 

’) Cf. Bevan, Ptolemaic Dynasty, 250 f. 
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in Cilicia would be designed to meet the threatened offensive of Antiochus III, 
which actually began before Philopator’s death (p. 167). If this is so the 
transaction shows that the old king or his minister Sosibius was ready at 
least to remedy abuses which were called to their attention. 


1. The beginning of the letter probably stated the way in which the complaint 
of the people of Soli reached the king, and if it had been preserved we should 
know more of the position of Soli under Ptolemaic administration. The Greek 
cities “in the alliance” of a Hellenistic king dealt with him through an embassy, 
which was at least in theory accorded an audience with the king wherein it 
might present its case, and which subsequently received a formal answer (see 
however on 9, 5). In communities subject to the Ptolemies, on the other hand, 
complaints were forwarded in a written petition, and received a hearing, 
except in special cases, only from a subordinate magistrate. Which procedure 
was here employed cannot certainly be determined, though the general proba¬ 
bilities as well as the idiom of the remaining text favor the former. Envoys had 


been sent first to the governor herein addressed; afterwards, when they had 
received no satisfaction, to the king. The sense of the passage may have been, 
“So and so, the envoys from Soli, came before us and said (ecpaoav) that though 
they had laid their case before you ([Xdyou?] jtoi;T][o]t([x[e]voi, perhaps, in 1. 1) 
you had paid no attention.” 

This letter, addressed to an official, was published by the Greek city. It 
need not be supposed that that official was responsible for sending the city 
a copy. That had been done by the king, under cover of a letter addressed to 
the city; cf. the procedure of 71/72, where Antiochus VIII sent to Seleucia 
a copy of the letter he had written to Ptolemy Alexander. The stele in this case, 
as Wilhelm observed, would then have originally contained several documents: 
the two royal letters, and a decree of the city in gratitude for them. 

3. The use of to introduce a new point is paralleled in the letter of 

Philip II to Athens, Demos., 12, 6: toivuv si? touto itapavopiag dqJi'Oxs. 

The idiom is peculiar to Koine Greek, and grows out of the antithesis 
pev, x^Q'-S ^^3 which in the literal meaning, “separately,” is known to the 
classical language. Cf. SIG 107, 32 (Athens, 410/409 B. G.): x^ok [td 
Tov dXjXa; ibid., 1004, 44 (Oropus, 4th century B. C.). 

The breakdown of the literal meaning is illustrated, for example, in Polyb., 5, 
89, 8: SsXsuxo? 6’ 6 jtaTqp ’AvTioyou M-s’'' dteXeiav (eStoxs) toT? ei? 

Tr|v autou PauiXsiav JtXo'i^opsvoi?, Ss JtevrrjQei? pev 8sxa xaTTjQTiopsva?. 

5/6. By the term q £ 100 ) a:6Xt? is prestpiably meant the part of Soli lying 
within the walls, by llo) a:6Ai? the part without (the jtpod 0 T 8 ia). Arrian uses 
the same expression in connection with Miletus, Anab., 1, 18, 3; tqv pev s|o) 
xaXoupevrjv jtoXiv eq)68ou 8Xaj3£V exXiJtouoT]? tf)? qpuXaxfj?, where there is 
some uncertainty as to the exact topography. Cf. also 3, 13/14: (oixiai) 
[onai] dv s^co JtiJtTcoai rf)? aepiPaXXopevr|$ jtdXeco?; Thuc., 6, 3, 2: q a:6Xt? 
q srco? .. . xal f| s^to (of Syracuse). 


6/7. Wilhelm compares Arrian, 2 , 5, 5: ’Ex 8 e Tfj? ’AyyiaXon e? 

26 X 0 V? dqpixeto (6 ’AXe^avSpo?)' xal qppoupdv £or\yayev sg SoXoug xal eke- 


PaXsv at'Toig raXavra Siaxooia apYajpcov ^qpiav, 6ti ttqo; roug riepcag 
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jxdXAdv Tt Tov -vow eixov. The force of the comparison is, then, that Alexan¬ 
der had not treated Soli as severely when it was an enemy as it was now 
treated when it was a dutiful subject. 


This fragment has all the vigor and directness of a private letter, possess¬ 
ing that personal quality which Schubart® has pointed out in some of the letters 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus. This vigor, however, comes rather from a trenchant 
expression and a piling up of short clauses than from any disregard for rhetori¬ 
cal principles (Introd., p. xlviii). On the contrary, this fragment is a highly 
rhetorical document. Its clauses are built with a nice regard for balance. The 
first antithesis is simple; the clauses beginning oe pev and Tr)v 8 e JtoXiv 
are almost of an equal length, contain balancing negatives { ovk , ov), and end 
with a homoeoteleuton. The second antithesis, between /copis psv and paXiota 
8 e, is more elaborate. Both clauses begin with uaio and genitives. The first then 
continues with the antithesis oi) pdvov, akXa xal, and concludes with a relative 
clause; the second is briefer, but also ends with an explanatory clause, Toug ydp 
xatsxovTag, xtL The contrast of the main and the subordinate clauses is marked 
by respective homoeoteleuta: xaTeyeofiai — EvcyXelofiai; EJtitrTafi'peu'fiYjvai — 
ToaJTOn^Eivai. The third antithesis, where the language of the letter is particularly 
personal, is not as formal; olpai psv ouv is answered by ou pf|V dXXd. 


31—34. LETTERS TO MAGNESIA ON THE MAEANDER, 
RECOGNIZING AS “CROWNED” AND PANHELLENIC THE GAMES 
IN HONOR OF ARTEMIS LEUCOPHRYENE. ABOUT 205 B. C. 

These letters were inscribed with many other documents dealing 
with the same event ^ on the south wall of the portico of the market-place 
in Magnesia, where they were found in 1891/2 in the excavations directed 
by Humann and Kern, The stone containing 33 was left in Magnesia; 
its surface was much worn and transversed longitudinally by a deep groove. 
The stones containing the other three texts were taken to Berlin and are now 
in the State Museum. They are blocks of white marble, 62/63 cm wide and 
20/21 cm thick. A, 58 cm high, contains the first 15 lines of 31 (Kern, 
Insckr. Magn.f PI. Ill); B, 166 cm. high, contains the remainder of 31, all 
of 32, and the decree of the Cretan League, Inschr. Magn., 20; G, 88 cm. 
high, contains most of 34. In contrast to A and B, it is badly worn. 

The script is large and handsome. Interval between lines is 17/18 mm. 
Letters, 15 mm, in height (1. 1 of 31 is 18 mm,), are fitted with large apices 
(Introd,, III, 1 A). Punctuation is marked by an interval of 3 cm. in 31, 
7 and 16; of 2 cm. in 31, 1, 20, and 22, 32, 1 and 15, 34, 13 and 17. 
The initial letter ofBauiXEuc in the first line of each text is projected 
out to the left. Between 31 and 32 there is a blank space of 6.5 cm. 
In all texts the script is progressively closer spaced for the first few 
lines, afterwards remaining constant. 

*) Arch, fur Papyr., VI (1920), 324—330. 

*) O. Kern, Inschr. Magn., 16—87. 
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31. LETTER OF ANTIOCHUS III. [Collation] 

Editions: O. Kern, Inschr. Magnesia am Maeander (1900), 18 [W. Ditten- 
berger, OGIS 231] F. Schroeter, De Regum Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), 25. 

Commentary: U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Gott. Gel. Anz., CLXII 
(1900), 566—575; O. Kern, Hermes, XXXVI (1901), 500, 504 f; A. Wilhelm, 
Jahreshefte osterr. arch. Inst., IV (1901), Beiblatt, 25; E. R. Bevan, House oj 
Seleucus (1902), II, 47; B. Haussoullier, Milet et le Didymeion (1902), 144 f; 
E. Breccia, Diritto Dinastico (1903), 146 f; P. Ghione, Mem. Acc. Torino, LV 
(1905), 71 n. 2, 86; G. Cardinali, Regno di Pergamo (1906), 224 n. 4, 227 n. 6; 
P. Boesch, Oerngog (1908), 31, 41, 63, 69, 82; G. Corradi, Saggi offerti a G. 
Beloch (1910), 182; A. Bouche-Leclercq, Seleucides (1913/14), 174 n. 5, 571; 
W. W. Tarn, Journ. Hell. Stud., XLIV (1924), 145 n. 25; W. Kroll, P. W. K., 
R. E., XII, 2 (1925), 2287 f, s. v. Leukopkryene; J. Kaerst, Hellenismus, II (1926), 
357 f; M. Holleaux, Cam. Anc. Hist., VIII (1930), 142. 


BaailiEug ’Avtioxoi; Mayvrj- 

Tojv Tfji xal Ttoi 8Tijx(oi xai- 

QEiv Ariixocpoiv xal ^iXiaxo? xal 
Qr|i; 01 Jtag’ ■Uficov jcejiqp’OEvreg nigoc 
5 qfxdg {leogol IvExev tou ljtaYY£t- 
Xai Tov dycova xal rdXXa d 
Ttti 6 8fj(xog owteXeIv tfii dgxilYf- 
Ti8i Tfjg n6\z(£>Q, ’AgTe|xi8i Aevxoqjgu- 
qvfji, av(i[xei|avTEg ev ’AvTioxEiai 
10 tfjg n£Qai8og to te VqqpiafAa djte8o>- 
xav xal axiTol 8iEXEX’^aav [lEtd cTJtov- 
8f)g dxoXoiiOcog tolg xaTaxExo)gio[iE- 
voig EV Ttoi JtagaxaXowTEg 

djto8£^ao0ai aTEq)aviTT]v laoKvOiov 
15 TOV dytova 6v ti'Oete Tiji OEdi 8id jtev- 
[T]a8TT]g[8og. EXOVTsg ovv dgxilS ?t[£gl] 
Toii SqfAOO TT)v (piXavOgoojtoTaTTiv 8idi[Ti-] 
i[»iv 8id rqv Eiivoiav qv TWxdvEi djto8§- 
8EiY[xevog e^i jtdoi ToIg xaigoTg £ig te q- 
20 (xdg xal rd jcgdy^aTa xal povXofXEvoi q>a- 
VEgdv 3TOIEIV TT)v saDTcov jtgoaigEOtv djto- 
8Ex6[i£'0a Tag £rpT)q)ia|ji£vag vqp’ viioov t[i-] 
[idg Tf)i 'OEdi, jtQOXEirai te qjtiv awai5|Eiv 
Tttwa EV oig av 'U|i£ig te :itagaxaXfjT£ xal 
25 avTol £x:ivofc5|j,ev. yEygdcpaiiEv 8£ xal 
ToIg EJtl T(ov jEgay^ictTcov TETayfiEvoig, 
ojtcog xal at jtoXEig dxoXov'Ocog dx:o- 

8E|o)VTai. EQQCOG'&E. 


6. T[d] dkka, Kern, 
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King Antiochus to the council and the people of Magnesia, greeting. 
Demophon and Philiscus and Pheres, the envoys sent by you to us to 
proclaim the games and the other honors which your people have voted 
to perform for the mistress of the city Artemis Leucophryene, appeared 
before us in Antioch in Persis, and delivered your decree and them¬ 
selves spoke with enthusiasm in accordance with its contents, inviting us 
to recognize as “crowned” and of Pythian rank the games which you 
hold in honor of the goddess every four years. Since we have had from 
the beginning the kindliest feeling for your people because of the good-will 
which you have shown on all occasions to us and to our state, and 
since we are anxious to make clear our policy, we give our approval 
of the honors voted the goddess and we propose to aid in furthering 
them in whatever matters you call to our attention or we ourselves 
think of. We have written also to our officers so that the cities may, 
following our example, give their approval likewise. Farewell. 


32. LETTER OF ANTIOCHUS SON OF ANTIOCHUS III. 

[Collation] 

Editions: O. Kern, Inschr. Magnesia am Maeander (1900), 19 [W. Ditten- 
berger, OGIS 232] F. Schroeter, De Regum Hellenistkorum Epistulis (1932), 26. 
Commentary: see above on 31. 


BaoiAsvs ’Avtioxo? Mayvi^ttov 
xfji po'uX'^i xal Tcoi 8 t]fjitoi Arj- 

jxoqpwv xal 4>iXiaxo? xai ot Jta- 

p’ viunv a: 8 (r<p'fievTes Jtpoi; tov jtate- 
5 pa OEcopoi EvexEv tov IjtayyEiXai 
TOV dywva xai xdXXa a ^l^TjipioTai 
6 8 fjpo 5 owteXeiv 8 id TtEVTaeTt]- 
piSog TTji dpxT]yETi 8 i rfis itoXeto? 
’ApT 8 }j,i 8 i AEUxoqjpvTivfji da:e 8 oJxav 
10 xal TO Jtpog E[ie i[iT)q)i 0 p,a xal 8 iE>ix'fi'n- 
oav [lETd ojtov 8 fj 5 dxoXov'ftco? rot? 

8V TOVTCoi xaTaxexoipiGjjievoi?, jtapa- 
xaXovvTEg djto8E|ao^ai oTEcpavi- 
TT|v loojtvfiiov TOV dydiva 6v tiOete Tfji 
15 fiEdi. exovTog ovv too Jiaxpo? :itEpl 
TOV 8l](X0V TTjV (piXaVx3p(07t0TdTT]V 8i- 
[dXT^Jipiv xal TttVTa djto8888y[i,^ov, fie- 
[Xtov xjal avTO? dxoXovfiEiv tfii apoaipe- 
foEi avTjov, vvv T8 dao88xop,ai Tag IiI.'T]- 
20 [<pia}t8va]? v(p’ T'fuvv Ti|id? Tfji fiedi xal 
[to X]o[iJt]pv itEipdoopai xaTaxoAovfiwv 
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[Tf)i TOv] :n:a[TQ]6g ^(pTiyrioei auvav^eiv {'^Iv 
[ev 01 ? a]v :t[aQ]aHa^fiTe i] wal axiTO? Iitivow. 

EQQCOO'&e. 


21. [to X]o[i3t]6v, Dittenberger; [Eig xoloM®'’) Kern. There is hardly room for [si? 
TO X]o[iJt]6v (Wilhelm). 


King Antiochus to the council and the people of Magnesia, greeting. 
Demophon and Philiscus and Pheres, the envoys sent by you to my 
father to proclaim the games and the other honors which your people 
have voted to perform every four years for the mistress of the city Artemis 
Leucophryene, delivered the decree addressed to me also and spoke 
with enthusiasm in accordance with its contents, summoning me to 
recognize as “crowned” and of Pythian rank the games which you hold 
in honor of the goddess. Since my father has the kindliest feelings toward 
your people and has given his approval in this case, being anxious 
myself to follow his policy, I approve the honors voted the goddess by 
you now and in the future shall try following my father’s example to 
aid you in furthering them in whatever matters you summon me or 
I myself think of. Farewell. 


33. LETTER OF PTOLEMY IV. 

Editions: O. Kern, Inschr. Magnesia am Maeander (1900), 23 [F. Schroeter, 
De Regum Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), 24]. 

Commentary: B. Haussoullier, Milet et le Didymeion (1902), 144 f; A. Bouche- 
Leclercq, Lagides, I (1903), 323 n. 2; P. Boesch, OecoQog (1908), 31, 41,63, 69, 
82; W. W. Tarn, Journ. Hell. Stud., XLIV (1924), 145 n. 25; W. Kroll, P. W. 
K,, R. E., XII, 2 (1925), 2288, s. v. Leukophryene. 


[BJaaiXev? [nToX£]{xaT[o?] 

MttYvrjTmv [Tfji PovXjfji xal 
tail 8q|xo)i ol] JtttQ’ "u- 

|i<j5v d3to(nra[X£VTe?] irtgeoPfen-] 

5 tal AioxEt'0[T)?.] 

xal *MaX(8Ti? [.]8 t|po['u] 

TO iJ)r)(pio[Ad [poi] djte8o)xav ev (ot 

[.] Tco [.. .jwv Jt[. ..] 

[dyjoiva T(p[v AEUxocpQ'UTjvoiv xjaxd xov 
10 [‘Oeov 6v 0w]teX£{ite] 

xfji ’Aqxe|xi8[i xfii AE'uxoqjQnjTjvffji xal] 
JtEpl [xoi3] vo|xi[^£iv TTiv x:6Xi]v xial tt)v] 

Xcopav lEpdv xafi douXov, . 8e] 

xal Eyo) dn:o[8£|aa'0ai xov dymvja (T[Te-] 
15 (paviTTjv {ia]o:rt[iJ'0iov xai? xipjai? oi- 
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[o]v ijt[TiYY£^T^ctTe axijtov [oi 6e jrap’] 
■y[j.a)v djto[Tt]E|x[q)'&evTe5 xal aJvTol 8[ieXe-] 
xOi]oav ^lEtd jtd[oTis (T3r]ov8f)? [xal xatd] 
xalXa Iv T[cai i|rrjq)ia|i,aTi itepl eI^ov] 

20 [tjdg EVToXd?. [eyw tA£v ow tov te aYcova] 
[atjEcpaviTTiv xa-dafiteQ f||i]o[x'TE] d:to- 

[8E]8EY[xai xai t[.18.] 

[■..]X0 l...]Xo [...19.] 

[.] ufid? x[.20.] 


7. tioi, added by W. 13. gyvcoxa 8e, Kern. 18. xatd, W. 19—21. Restored by W. 


King Ptolemy to the council and the people of Magnesia, greeting. 

The envoys sent out by you, Diopithes [.] and Ithalides [... 

.] delivered [to me] the decree in which [there was written 

concerning (?) the] games of the Leucophryena [which] you celebrate 
in accordance with the [god’s] oracle in honor of Artemis Leucophryene, 
and concerning (the proposal) to consider [the city and its] land as 
holy and [inviolable]; I also [was summoned (?)] to recognize [the 
games] as “crowned” and of Pythian rank as you have proclaimed 
them to us. Your envoys also themselves spoke with all zeal on the other 
contents of [the decree as they had been] instructed. [I have, therefore] 
recognized as “crowned” [the games] as you requested [and I have 
granted that your city be inviolable (?) . 


34. LETTER OF ATTALUS I. 


[Collation] 


Editions; O. Kern, Inschr. Magnesia am Maeander (1900), 22 [W. Ditten- 
berger, OGIS 282] F. Schroeter, De Regum Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), 23. 

Commentary: B. Haussoullier, Miletet le Didymeion (1902), 144 f; P. Ghione, 
Mem. Acc. Torino^ LV (1905), 86; G. Cardinal!, Regno di Pergamo (1906), 227; 
P. Boesch, SeoiQoq (1908), 31, 41, 63,69,82; M. Holleaux, Bull. Corr. Hell., 
XLVIII (1924), 15 n. 2; W.Kroll, P. W. K., R. E., XII, 2 (1925), 2287 f, s. v. 
Leukophryene; M, Rostovtzeff, Cam. Anc. Hist., VIII (1930), 602. 


BaodEij^ ’'AttoXo? [Ma-] 

YVTjTcov tfji PouXfji xal rail [5n-]| 
po)i yaiQEiv* IIvOicov xal At!x[o-] 
pqSq? OL jrap’ ■upcov dvExopi- 
5 oav ngog ps t[»qq)iapa xaiT 6 a:a[oa-| 
xoXeIte tov dytova ov tiOete 
Tfji ’ApTEpiSi, Tqt AeoxoqpQuqv[fji] 
pouoixov xal Y'wpvixov xal iJt- 
Tcixdv daoSE^aollai OTEqpaviT[T|v] 
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10 Iffojnj'&iov, Jtal aiiTol 8isA,£X'9ricr[av] 
axoA-ovdo)!; toTg YSYQa}AfXEvo[ig] ■ 
f||iovv 8e xal xdg ■ujt’ I[xe 3t6A,8i[5] 
dstoSelaadai ojxoiojg. 'dsco0q)[v 8e] 

Tov 8fi[AOV [xeiJ-vi^jAevov twv [vit’ I-] 

5 jioii YEY^'vimE'Vcov el? ambv e'ii[eQY£-] 

(Ticov xal 6[xiXowTa Ijx Mo'uaai[? 8ei-] 
vco?, TOV TE dyUbva &07t£Q JcaQa[xaXei-] 
TE djto8Exofiai xal djtaQxrjv ey[m te Eta-j 
|a 8oi5vai, xal at atoXeig 8e di k[ei'&6jae-] 
20 vat Efiol jtoniao'ooiv ojxoio)?' [I'Yparpa] 

Yap awai? jtaQaxaXtov xa[l .] 

voig 8 e xa'd’ ooov 6 8f)[AO? [alTEiTai] 

[awaj-ylriaco tov dYoova [.] 

I.] Tnv 3t[.] 

13. 8e, Dittenberger; 5’ eyw, Kern. 21. [IleQYajiTiJvoTi;, Kern. 


King Attains to the council and the people of Magnesia, greeting. 
Pythion and Lycomedes your envoys have delivered to me a decree 
in accordance with which you summon me to recognize as “crowned” 
and of Pythian rank the games which you celebrate in honor of Artemis 
Leucophryene, musical and gymnastic and equestrian; they spoke them¬ 
selves to the same effect, and asked that the cities subject to me also grant 
their approval in the same manner. Seeing that your people are mindful 
of the favors conferred upon them by me, and that they are zealous 
in the service of the Muses, I recognize the games as you ask and I have 
ordered a contribution to be made (toward them), and the cities dependent 
on me will do likewise, for [I have written] summoning them to do 

so.[.] as your people [request], I shall aid in furthering the 

games [. 


Among the documents found inscribed on the portico of the market-place 
at Magnesia was one which explained the rest. It was a passage from the “holy 
book” of Artemis Leucophryene® (Inschr. Magn., 16 = SIG 557), unfortunately 
incomplete at both ends. It described an epiphany of Apollo and one of 
Artemis. The latter, it is stated (11. 5/6) appeared to her priestess Aristo.^ 
After each miracle the Magnesians sent to Delphi to learn its meaning. The 
first reply has been almost entirely lost; what remains is a rather general 
injunction to piety. The second reply was a prose oracle (11. 7—10): [X(6]iov 
EipEv xal dpeivov toi? aef^JopEvoi? ’Aj[[6XX{ova Iliifiiov] xal "’'ApTEpiv Aev- 

A Hellenized Anatolian goddess, whose cult name derived from the village 
which had been the seat of her worship, Leucophrys (Xen., Hist. Gr., 3, 2, 19; 4, 8, 
17). Cf. WilamOwitz-Moellendorf, Hermes, XXX (1895), 179; M. P. Nilsson, Gr. Feste 
von religioser Bedeutung (1906), 248; Kroll, op. cit., 2286—2288. 

®) That is, in a dream; cf. Hiller ad loc. So for example Serapis appeared to Zoilus, 
P. Cairo Z^non, 34, 4/5 (257 B. C.). Other phenomena also went under the name “epi¬ 
phany;” cf. Pfister, P. W. K., R, E., Suppl. IV. (1924), 278, 298, s. v. Epiphanie; 
A. D. Nock, Harvard Theological Review, XXIII (1930), 252 f. See further Appendix, s. v. 
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xoq)Qvr]vf)V xal Td[ji] Jt[6^iv xal xdv x]wQav tdn MayrriTCOV tcov Ijci Maidv- 
8p[o]v [tepdv xal dovXJov voiai^ovtoi?. This was in 221/0 B. C. 

The proposal was no novelty. Holy places had always been familiar to the 
Greek mind, and Apollo of Delphi had already encouraged several cities to 
secure for themselves general recognition as inviolable (p. 58). The question 
is, did Magnesia take advantage of the oracle for a wide douXia proclamation? 
We do not know. The only thing which points to it (beyond the silence of 
certain of the kings in their replies to the later proclamation; see below) is an 
Aetolian decree, found at Thermus {SIG 554). It says nothing of the oracle, but 
grants Magnesia the inviolability which had been requested by a Magnesian 
embassy. Its date is unknown, but it must be between 220 and 208. 

No reference to such a proclamation occurs in the “holy book.” Instead it 
continues (11. 10—24): “When the epiphany had occurred, having received the 
oracle in the year when Zenodotus was stephanephore, when in Athens Thrasy- 

phon was archon, the first year of the Pythia when.the Boeotian was 

victor with the harp and the year before the 140th Olympiad when Agesidamus 
of Messene was victor in the men’s pancratium, they (the Magnesians) resolv¬ 
ed first to hold crowned games for the inhabitants of Asia, taking this to be 
the meaning of the oracle, that so they should do honor to Artemis Leuco- 
phryene (being in other regards reverent toward the gods) if they came to 
Magnesia to the holy altar and brought gifts pleasing to the city goddess. For 
other games also at the start gave prizes in silver, but afterward in time became 
on account of oracles ‘crowned’.” 

Of this passage the sense is clear. Magnesia had, perhaps immediately after 
the receipt of the oracle, determined to increase the importance of her ancient 
festival* celebrated annually to the city goddess, by inviting the participation 
of all the Asiatic Greeks, and by making the prizes wreathes of purely honor¬ 
ary value.® With this proposition, however, she was unsuccessful. The holy 
book continues: “When, acting on this decision, they were disregarded, in the 
year when Moeragoras was stephanephore, being the 14th after Zenodotus in 
whose year the oracle was granted, they remembered all this and unfolded 
their project to others. And when Moeragoras the son of Stephanus (a different 
man?) was stephanophore, giving a crown equal to the Pythian of 50 gold 
staters, recognition having been given by the kings, and all the other Greeks 
to whom embassies were sent having agreed by leagues and by cities to honor 
Artemis Leucophryene and to regard the city and the land of Magnesia invio¬ 
lable because of the god’s order and because of the existing friendship and 
relationship connecting the Magnesians to them all .” 

Reasons for the 14 year delay are not hard to see. Wilamowitz* called 
attention to the wars in Greece and in Asia Minor during the period, and, 
like Cos (p. 121), Magnesia may have waited for a time of peace to discuss 
peaceful subjects. It is also probable that the new Artemisium of Hermogenes 
was then under constructionMagnesia would have waited for its completion. 
But why the city’s first project was a failure and the second a success is a little 


*) It was known to Anacreon, I (Bergk). 

*) Hug, P. W. K., R. E., 2te R., 6 (1929), s. v. Stephanites Agon. 

•) Gott. Gel. Anz., CLXII (1900), 575. 

’) Strack, ibid., 643; Kern, Hermes, XXXVI (1901), 495—499; Nilsson, op. cit., 249; 
Hiller, SIG 557, n. 4. 
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more difficult to say. All that appears from the holy book is the change in the 
character of the prize. That is not a noble explanation. But to secure public 
approval for the establishment of new games, participation in which was a some¬ 
what expensive matter for the cities, something more than an oracle may well 
have been necessary. The performers in the Hellenistic period were largely pro¬ 
fessionals, and only prizes of value could secure the appearance of most popular.® 
One passage in the holy book, translated above, suggests that the kings 
replying did so rather differently from the cities and the leagues. The text 
reads (11. 30—33): d;jto 8 e|apevo)v xcop Paodecov, [xjal tcov dXX[ct)v 'EXXtivcdv 
djcdvjtfop jtQos oug EJtQEapEnoav xatd E'Ovrj xal Jt 6 [XEi 5 dn:o§E^a[A]EV(OV Tipdv 
’'ApTEpiv [AEjuxo^pUTivrjv xa[t dovXov vopitsiv rjrip MayviiToop, JtoXiv xal xcopav. 
The repetition of djtoSElapEvcov may be only a stylistic phenomenon; it does, on 
the other hand, coincide with a curious fact. Of the kings reigning at the time, 
the replies of four have survived. All of these recognize the new games; Pto¬ 
lemy IV alone recognizes the davXia . Of Antiochus HI the silence in his own 
letter is enhanced by that in the letters of his son and of the city of Antioch in 
Persis {OGIS 233). Attains I avoids the issue, and that Philip V did the same 
is shown by the fact that, though his letter is almost completely lost {Inschr. 
Magn., 24), Chalcis, a city in his possession and writing at his command, 
writes much of the games, but nothing of the dav^ia {Inschr. Magn., 47).® It is, 
perhaps, credible that the kings were silent because they had already recogniz¬ 
ed the inviolability 14 years before (p. 146). It is, however, just the kings 
with territorial interests in the Maeander valley who hold aloof. The coinci¬ 
dence is suggestive. 


31. 1. The king, as is known from the date of the events in question, is 
Antiochus III. 

3. There are three envoys, as in the case of Ptolemy and of Philip {Inschr. 
Magn,, 47), and of most of the cities and leagues.^® To Attains there went but 
two, while for some reason the delegation sent to the Peloponnesus, although 
acting together in other cases, sent only one member to the Achaean League 
and to Corinth {Inschr. Magn., 39 and 42). Rarely elsewhere, as at Cnidus, 
one envoy acted alone {ibid., 56). These same three men received the reply 
also of Antioch in Persis and the neighboring cities {OGIS 233). 


®) Tarn, Hell. Civ., 104 f; W. S. Ferguson, Athenian Tribal Cycles in the Hellenistic 
Age (1932), 128. 

•) Athens was approached by Magnesian &etOQoi in 209 B. C.; the decree Inschr. 
Magn., 37, is so dated by Ferguson, op. cit., 27, 36 n. 8, 128. As the same Oeopoi visited 
Chalcis, its decree will not be very much later, and may be dated in 209/8. The first 
celebration of the Leucophryena was in 208/7, the fourteenth year (cf. above) after the 
receipt of the oracle in 221/0 (Ferguson, op. cit., 128 n. 2). At that time, none of the 
present royal replies ( 31 — 34 ) had been received by the city, and consequently I am 
inclined to date the Magnesian text SIG 557 (the “holy book”) as late as the second 
festival, in 204/3. I cannot think that its reference to “kings” (above) was made on 
the basis of a reply from Philip V only. 

^®) Kern, Hermes, XXXVI, 500—503; Boesch, QemQog, 22, 30—35. 

On the “families” of replies and on the routes of the embassies, see R. Laqueur, 
Epigraphische Untersuchungen, 32—36; L. Robert, Bull. Corr. Hell., LIV (1930), 326 n. I. 
Antioch in Persis occupied the site of the modern Bushire, according to Tarn, Journ. 
Egypt. Arch., XV (1929), 11 n. 4. 


10* 
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6. By the expression xalXa may be meant the an:ov8ai and the ■Ouaiai, etc., 
enumerated in many of the replies.^'^ It cannot well include the dcruXia, 
concerning which the letter maintains a significant silence. 

9. Antiochus was in Antioch early in 205, at the end of his great eastern 
expedition.^® 

20. On the ruler’s itpayiraTa cf. 44, note on 1. 2. 

24/25. The first of these two provisions is one which recurs in the letter of 
Ptolemy and of Attains, and elsewhere in the city decrees. It is more a matter 
of style than either a qualification or an assurance to say, “we accept the 
games just as you asked us to” (cf. on 26, 21—23). The second provision is 
also common; cf. 15, 29/30. 

25—28. Attention has been drawn to this phrase as showing that the 
eastern cities were comparatively independent of Antiochus; unlike Attains 
( 34 , 19/20) he does not say that the cities will accept, but that he has written 
to the proper officials so that they may do so (cf. on 27, 9/10). The distinction 
is, however, hardly a real one. Neither king accepted for his cities; they sent 
in their own replies.^* The procedure of the two kings is different. Attains was 
to write to his cities directly, while Antiochus was to communicate with them 
through the provincial governors.Neither Antioch in Persis nor any of the 
Pergamene cities mention having been instructed by a king, although Chalcis, 
in Philip’s control, begins its decree as follows (Inschr. Magn., 47); [ot OTpar]- 
T]yo[l] EiJtav [jtepl 6 pjacikui; EYpa[\ps]v. 


32. 1. This Antiochus was the eldest son of Antiochus III, left behind as 
regent during this father’s tour of the eastern provinces. Little is known of his 
later career, though he commanded his father’s troops in 197 B. G. and 
afterwards married his sister Laodice. He died in 192 before succeeding to 
the throne.^® The place of writing of this letter does not appear, though its close 
parallelism to 31 shows that it was composed in the knowledge of that docu¬ 
ment. 

10. It is remarkable how Antiochus the son effaces himself behind his 
father. It is his father, not he, who has a friendly feeling for the city. He 
accepts the proclamation in order to follow his father’s policy. In the future 
also he proposes to follow his father’s example of good works. 


^‘“) Cf. for example Inschr. Magn., 37, 27. 

«) M. Holleaux, Cam. Anc. Hist., VIII, 142; Bull. Corr. Hell., LIV (1930), 259 n. 3. 

1*) So OG/S* 233; Inschr. Magn., 83, 86, 87. As Ferguson {op. cit., 130 n. 1) observes, 
however, the cities could be approached only with the approval of their royal masters. 

^®) This difference ought not to be emphasized, for the Greek cities of western 
Asia Minor were ordinarily not included in satrapal organization, which would in 
any case have been lacking in the reduced state of the Attalids at this time; cf. Holleaux, 
Bull. Corr. Hell., XLVIII (1924), 15 n. 2. 

^®) Thus he was placed in the list of kings for the dynastic cult before his father 
{OGIS 245, 17). Cf. most recently M. Holleaux in Cam. Anc. Hist., VIII, 140, 173, 
187, 201 n. 2. The date of his death in the spring of 192 B. C. is determined 
from the cuneiform tablets; cf. E. Cavaignac, Rev. d'Assyr., XIX (1922), 161—163. 
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33. 1. If this letter was written at about the same time as those of Antio- 
chus III and his son, the writer will be Ptolemy IV, almost at the end of his 
reign. If the matter had been delayed, as in many of the cities, it may be that 
the writer was Ptolemy V. 

5/6. The ends of these lines were apparently filled by the envoys’ patro¬ 
nymics. Neither is otherwise known. 

7—9. The phraseology here was apparently like that in the letter of Argos, 
Inschr. Magn.y 40, 4—7: (ot JcgeoPevTal) tote Vctqjia^ta [d^JteScoxav tc5i Sdjpcoi 
"/tal ai>Tol SieXEyev dxoXot5['fia)g Tolg ev ttoi] tl)aq3ia|j,aTi xaTaxexcoQio|xevoi; 
3te[pi TOu dywvo]? [tjoov A8tJXoq)pt)T]Vc5v. The letters reported in 1. 8 do not 
adapt themselves well to a restoration, and it possible that they were misread. 
The accusative dyoava is also suspicious in view of the genitive in I. 12, :n:eQl 
[xoii] vojri[^eiv] There seems hardly room to restore, jtepi tdiv :xeqI tov dyoiva. 

13/14. Kern’s restoration, Eyvtoxa, would make the king accept the city’s 
proposal twice, here and below beginning with 1. 20. If there were room, and 
in the loss of the stone it is hard to say, the obvious restoration would be 
otaQExXri'firiv. 

15. By [tats Tipjal? are meant the honors given to victors. Cf. Inschr. 
Magn., 34, 20—22: TETaxilai rolg vixEovxoig d'-fiXa xal xipd? dg xal xolg xd 
nddia vixEOvxoig. 

16. Here as in 30, and as Ptolemy II in 14, the writer alternates in the use 
of the singular and the plural. 

18—20. For the restoration at the end cf. Inschr. Magn., 43, 10—12: [jtjEQl 
xcov XoiJtwv xdvxwv SiaXEX'Oevxwv xafid elf/ov] xdg EvxoXdg; .S/G 613, 16/17: 
^la^eyELg a:EQt wv el/ev xdg EvxoActg. The xdXXa of 1. 19 may refer to the 
recitation of Magnesia’s services to the Greek world and her relationship 
to many of the Greeks.^'^ 

21. It is a little unusual to have oxEcpavixiiv without the accompanying too- 
jttjfiiov. Cf. however Inschr. Magn., 47, 4/5: x[6v] dyc5v[a] ... itQOa[8£|a]a'fiai 
oxEcpaviXTiv; ibid., 50, 32—36: [SEXEO'fiai].. . [xal xov] dycova axE 9 aviXT|v, 6v 
xid£[a]oiv xx^L ’Apx£[^i8i Mdjyvtixeg [iJaoji'U'fiiov. 

22—24. These lines may perhaps be restored: x[tiv jtoXiv aovKov eivat 
awE]x(p[pTia]a o[a:(og cpavEQd yEvoixo redaiv Jtpog] ufAdg x[al x6 ■fiEiov jtpoai- 
QEOic]; cf. the end of 36. In that case, little of the letter would have been lost. 


34. 1. The writer is Attains I of Pergamum. 

3/4. Like Ptolemy, he received two envoys, while three had gone to the 
court of Antiochus III. Neither of them is otherwise known. 

12. On the relative attitude of Attains and Antiochus to their cities see 
on 31, 25—28. The former calls them at w’ Eps a:6X£ig and (in 11. 19/20) 
at JtoXEig at JtEiHofAevai e|xoi ; the latter refers to them simply as at x:6XEig. 
It is curious that the replies of the eastern cities, which Antiochus promised, 
have been found; cf OGIS 233, the reply of Antioch in Persis, and the other 

Cf. Inschr. Magn., 31, 10—14: SiaXeYOjiEVcov jteQi xd? ol>ceL 6 [TaT]o 5 xdg viraQ- 
j^ovoas xolg Mdyvrioiv jtoxi xovg fAxjagvdvag, exi 8 e xal xdv (piXiav d[v]aveo\)jie[v](ov 
xal xdg evegYEolO’S dJtoXoYl^o^Aevov dg neJtoCiivxai x6 xoivov xwv MaYvi^xcov Eg xovg 
"EXXavng. 
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cities listed at the end of the decree, 11. 100—111. The three known replies 
of Pergamene cities, however, date from a later period.^® 

13—16. This is a point unmatched in all the rest of the correspondence, 
royal and civic, dealing with the Magnesian proposal. Frequently the cities 
in their decrees mention favors conferred by Magnesia on the rest of the 
Greek world; these had been pointed out by the Magnesian decrees and 
envoys. Antiochus III and his son write of the city’s “good-will” toward 
them; that had apparently been called to their attention in a similar fashion. 
But here, Attalus speaks of “gratitude.” Now “gratitude” (euxapiOTia) was 
to some extent a commonplace of the diplomatic language of Hellenism. 
Cities vaunted the quality before their kings as a primary virtue.^* But the 
term retained at least something of a genuine content. Miletus, for example, 
had been favored by the Seleucids, and it is not surprising that Seleucus II, 
on his accession, can praise the city as pepvripevoug wv av :td'&T|TE 
at the hands of his predecessors (22, 13/14). It is very probable that the decree 
and the envoys had actually thanked Attalus, and recalled to his mind his 
former favor toward them. Magnesia had been in his hands after his expulsion 
of Antiochus Hierax, but for only a few years. He must have seized the op¬ 
portunity of showing his beneficence in other ways than by the crucifixion of 
Daphidas (p. 136). 

16/17. There is probably no reason to question the text, though the phrase 
has only one parallel, IG IX, 1, 235, 2/3 (Larymna in East Locris; apparently 
Hellenistic or earlier): 

og 8[x Motioaig ypappaoiv 8v|w8Ta)[g) 
jtai5eiT]v qoxrioev. 

The use of opiXeco with sv instead of the simple dative is rare, but one may 
compare Septuag., Prov., 23, 31: opiXeiTE dv&pcojtoig Sixaioig xal opiXeite ev 
3T8QiJtdT0ig; Sirax, 11, 20: orfj'&i ev Siafirlxi] aou xal opiXei Iv auTf]. 

18. Attalus, like many of the leagues and cities, makes a contribution 
to the festival.Antiochus and Ptolemy were content with a mere acceptance. 

21 /22. Kern’s restoration, [IlepYttP’nJvoLg, was historically satisfactory. Attalus 
thoroughly controlled the city’s policy, and could either reply for it or have 
the orparriYOi'i appointed by him and under his control, introduce the requisite 
decree.®^ On other grounds, however, the restoration is open to objection. 
In the first place, it cannot be construed with auvauliioo) without a distortion 
of the verb’s meaning. The aw- refers in the diplomatic language to the 
person addressed: “I shall help (you) further,” not “I shall join with the 
Pergamenes in furthering.” Cf. the many instances of the verb in the replies 
to Magnesia, Kem, Inschr. Magn., Indices, 287, s. v. In the second place, 
this casual introduction of the Pergamenes is very awkward. They have not 


**) Imchr. Magn., 83 and 86 in the reign of Eumenes II, ibid., 87 in that of Attalus II. 
Gf. Ferguson, op. cit., 129. 

^*) Like the similar quality ewoia; cf. E. Bickermann, Hermes, LXVII (1932), 
63 f; E. Skard, Z^ei religids-politische Begriffe; Euergetes-Concordia (Avh. Ak. Oslo, II 
[Hist.-Filos. Klasse], 1931, 2), 29—35. 

**) Gf. the summary of Boesch, Qscooog, 77 f. 

*^) Gardinali, Pergamo, a 8 t— 302 . 
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been mentioned before. There would be no difficulty in supposing that 
Magnesia had sent an embassy both to Attains and to Pergamum, much 
as the city did to Antiochus and to Antioch in Persis, but then there would 
either have been separate replies, as in the case of Antiochus and Antioch, 
or a joint reply: “King Attains and the Pergamenes to the council and the 
people of Magnesia.” It is incredible, in view of the care which the Attalids 
took to preserve democratic forms at Pergamum, that the city should be 
brought into the discussion so casually. 

The final letters, voig, hardly suffice to determine a restoration, but it 
is very possible that the N may be mis-read, and that we may accept the 
very plausible suggestion of A. Wilhelm (Jahreshefte oest. arch. Inst., IV, 1901, 
Beiblatt, 27 n. 6), and read xa[l ev toI? aX]?.oi?. 


31. The letter of Antiochus III is the stock chancery form of the reply 
to an embassy (Introd., p. xiv). The envoys’ names are followed by their cre¬ 
dentials (ot jtap* upcov) and their mission (^tepcp'fievTes... svexev tov imayyeiXai), 
and their activity is described with a participle ((ruppEiiavre?), two verbs 
(djEe8coxav, SieXex'^Tloctv), and a second participle (jtagaxaXouvre?). The sentence 
is smooth and clear, neither laconic nor verbose. The sometimes awkward 
double mention of the subject is well handled. In 11. 6—9 the games are just 
mentioned and the titles of the goddess are given in full; in 11. 14—16 the games 
are described while the goddess is merely referred to. 

The second sentence gives the king’s answer, preceded as usual by his 
reasons. These are the conventional two, recognition of the city’s continued 
good-will and desire to show the royal beneficence, and they are expressed by 
participles, exovres and ^ouXopevot. The approval of the project is then 
briefly stated (djtoSEXopefia, xtX.), and the sentence concludes with a promise 
for the future. 

The last sentence of the letter is an executive note regarding the carrying 
out of the decision by subordinates, here cities (cf. 27, 38). Formally it is 
parallel to the praise of the envoys (as in 15) and the reference to a message 
sent by them (cf. 1, 14, 25, etc.). 

32. The letter of Antiochus the son is modeled directly on that of Antiochus 
the father. Changes are, with the exception of the arbitrary shifting of the 
phrase 8id Jt£VTa£TT]gi8og from the second to the first mention of the games, 
merely those required by the sense. The first sentence in both letters is almost 
identical. For jtgo? 'Hpa? the son writes jtgog tov JtatEQa, for to te \lrt](pi0pa 
djiE8(oxav the equivalent da:E8(oxav xal to spe ijn)q3i0pa. He omits the 
matter of the audience, but otherwise follows his model directly. 

The second sentence, which is also the last, is more interesting. The father’s 
reasons for approving the games were conventional but his own; the son’s 
reasons are not his own, but are quite real. The first two reasons, expressed 
by genitive absolutes, are things his father has done; the third, expressed by 
a participle, is the desire to follow his example. The parallels are close: ^ov- 
TE? ow e| dgyilSj exovto? ovv tot) a:aTg6(;; pouXopEvoi, deXtov; xr\v mvxibv 
repoaigeoiv, tt]! JtgoaiQEOEi auTov . The clauses of acceptance are the same, but 
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in the son’s letter the chronological relation of the two verbs, implied in the 
father’s letter, is stated expressly: vvv xe... xal to Xoi:rt6v. In the last clause 
the son, beyond adding the dutiful xataxo^ouOcov tfji ton JtaxQog vqjTjyiioei, 
modifies jtpoxEixai to ;i:eipdoopai, a more modest expression. 

33. The letter of Ptolemy, though perhaps suffering from its extensive 
restorations, is not as smooth or as skillful a composition as those of Antiochus 
and his son. The order of topics is much the same, but the easy climactic 
order of the Seleucid chancery is missing. First are put the credentials of the 
envoys (oi reap’ ufAcov djtooxaXevxe?), then their names. There follows the deli¬ 
very of the decree and a summary of its contents. The envoys’ speech is next 
mentioned, so long after their earlier appearance in the document that the 
writer has to repeat, awkwardly, the phrase by which they were first introduced, 
oi Jiap* U|xd)v diJtojtspcp^evTeg. The substance of their speech, as the contents 
of the decree, has already been set forth. It is not, therefore, repeated here, 
and the sentence is short, an anticlimax to what precedes. 

The letter apparently closed with a recognition of the city’s inviolability, 
and a conventional statement of royal policy. 

34. In structure the letter of Attalus is parallel to the three preceding, but 
the general stylistic effect is rather different. The letter has an air of vigor 
and rapidity in contrast to the other replies. The first sentence describes 
the delivery of the decree and the speech of the envoys. It consists chiefly 
of the relative clause (xafl’ 6 jtapaxaXeixs) in which the substance of the 
decree is summarized. This is remarkable chiefly for the word-order which 
separates dycava and djto8eiaaflai by a long relative clause, and for the large 
number of adjectives, whose similarity of ending does not add to the euphony 
of the effect. The sentence ends with the anticlimactic tag, fi^iouv 8 e. 

The remainder of the letter consists of the royal answer, presented less 
logically than in the Seleucid letters. It is introduced by only one participle, 
flecopcov, which expresses the king’s perception of the city’s gratitude toward 
himself and devotion to the Muses, and it consists of the two short phrases, 
da:o8exo[AaL and Eta^a 8o\5vai. Then follows, in the position corresponding to 
their mention in the first sentence, the statement of the cities’ acceptance, 
and the remainder of the letter was occupied by the customary promise of 
future consideration. 


35. LETTER OF THEODORUS AND AMYNANDER, 
KINGS OF ATHAMANIA, TO TEOS, RECOGNIZING THE CITY 
AND ITS LAND AS SACRED, INVIOLABLE, AND TAX-FREE. 

205—201 B. C. 

The letter is one of a considerable number of asylum-recognitions 
which were engraved a wall of the temple of Dionysus at Teos. The 
stone which bore this text and a decree of the Delphians {Michel, Recueil, 
67 = SIG 565) was found by Le Bas buUt into the fort at Segacik, and 
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later re-appeared at Smyrna, where in 1891 Wilhelm cleared the surface 
and made a new collation. 

The block measured 117.5 cm. in length and 40 cm. in height, and held 
two columns of text. In colum I, punctuation is indicated by blank 
spaces in 11. 2, 6, 11, and 12. 

Editions: P. Le Bas, W. H. Waddington, Asie Mineure, III (1870), 83; 
A. Wilhelm, Gott. Gel. Anz., CLX (1898), 216—220. 

Commentary: E. Egger, £tudes Historiques sur les Traites Publics (1866), 281; 
C. Scheffler, De Rebus Teiorum (Diss. Leipzig, 1882), 29, 81, 85; U. Wilcken, 
P. W., R. E.f I (1894), 2005, s. v. Amynandros (2); B. Niese, Gr. und maked. 
Staaten, II (1899), 418 nn. 4/5; P. Boesch, ©scoQog (1908), 50 n. 3. 


’A{lap[dv]to[v]. 

[B]aaiXev[? ©jeoScogo? [xa]rA[iwav8[Qo]?T['ri]'ta)VTfji [x]al t[w]i ptoi 
XaiQSiv* nTjOayofQja? M[a]l KXeito? ol ditoatcdevTS? Jta[g’ 'u][xc5v Jt[Q]8[a-] 
Pevrai to te tjrrjcpiapa djtEScoxav [xal aT)]T[oi 8i]eXeY'no[av Jtgog •n[rd? 

5 Tov avyxcogTjdfjvai jrag’ 'qptov trjv te jtoXiv xal tt]v xwgav LE[gjd[v twl 
Alovuowl xal aavXov xal dcpogoX6yT]TOV ■ wv [8i]axovoavTeg jrgoOv- 
|TC 0 ? ttJtavra Td d^io^pEva ■vjtaxT^xdajxEv xal a[D]yxtoQoi5pev elvat xal ti^v 
jtoXiv ■fificov xal TT)V ymgav legdv xal d'm^Xov xal dqiogoA6yr|Tov xal toijto 
jrQctooopEV xal 8id to Jtgog djtavTa? pEV toti? "EXXTjva? oixEicoi; 

10 Exorreg TvyxctvELv, vjtagxoiicrr|S oDyyEVEiag avTOv tov 

dpxtiydv Tfj? xotvfj? jtgoarjyoQias t<5v 'EAXi]yo)v, ovx rjxioTa Se xal 8i- 
d TO jtgog tt]v jtoXiv 'opcov qxXoaTogyov 8idXT]'vlJi,v exeiv eti 
Se xal peXXovte? d'pa xal upiv tou; fj^icoxoaiv rfiv x«Qt''' 8i86vai 
xal TTiv jtagd too Oeoo EopEVEiav dig oJtoXap|3dvopEV nEgiJtoiEioOai 
(Probably one or two lines missing) 


II 

II Eiv jtav 

:v TCOV JtoX; 
ogiapEva toT? ita. .; 
dxgiPEOTEQav tt)V 

5 I[ Ei]g Td pETd TavTa ojtE- 

;IAEI[.. ] EQQOoa^E. 

King Theodorus and Amynander to the council and the people of 
Teos, greeting. Pythagoras and Glitus, the envoys sent out by you, 
have both delivered the decree and themselves spoken to us to secure 
our consent that your city and its land be sacred to Dionysus and inviolable 
and tax'exempt; having heard them through with favor we accede to 
all your requests and consent that your city and its land be sacred and 
inviolable and tax-exempt. This we do both because of our being in 
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fact related to all the Greeks since we are related to the original himself 
of the common appelation of the Greeks; to no slight extent, also, because 
of our having a friendly feeling toward your city; still further because 
we shall at once confer a favor on you who ask it and, as we think, 
gain the favor of the god... 


The proposal of the people of Teos to secure for themselves the protection 
of a general recognition of their holiness and inviolability was made not long 
after the similar move by Magnesia on the Maeander (31—34). With Teos, 
the question had a rather more practical aspect, for the city lay on the sea- 
coast and engaged in trade. Security from molestation by pirates was vital, 
and it was to the piratic nations that the city chiefly addressed itself. The 
earliest replies preserved are from Delphi, the Aetolians, and these kings of 
Athamania. A decade later, an envoy of Antiochus III commended the city 
to Rome, and secured a letter of recognition from the praetor M. Valerius 
{SIG 601, 193 B. C.). During the next forty years, two campaigns, the first 
supported separately by Antiochus and by Philip V, were made in Crete, 
ultimately an impressive number of replies were assembled. Waddington 
{Asie Mineure, III, p. 28) mentions twenty-nine and publishes twenty-six (nos. 
60—85).! 


2. Nothing is known of Theodorus. His name is nowhere else preserved. 
The heading is like that of 9 (paaiA.S'u? SeXevxo? xal ’Ardoxo?), when Anti¬ 
ochus was co-regent with his father, and the analogy would suggest that 
Theodorus was the father ofAmynander (Waddington). The latter, however, 
was king as early as 220 B. C.,® and a co-regency would hardly last for 
nearly a score of years. Theodorus’ name has at all events the position of 
honor. Wilhelm [op. cit., 217 n. 2) suggests that he may have been the 
eponym of the Athamanian city Theudoria. 

We are better informed about Amynander, for he played a considerable 
part in the troubled affairs of north Greece from the accession of Philip V 
to the peace of Apamea. He was successively an ally of Philip, of the Romans, 
and of Antiochus III, and he disappears from history after making his peace 
with Rome in 189. He may well be the ’Apijvavhpog Maxdeio; who contri¬ 
buted to the fortifications of Melitea,® apparently as a defense measure against 
Philip. His son, Galaestes, appears later as partisan of Ptolemy VI Philo- 
metor, obviously in exile.^ 


^) On the general aspects of Hellenistic asylum-recognition see above, pp. 57 f. 
On the matter of receiving recognitions over a long period of time see Ferguson, Athenian 
Tribal Cycles in the Hellenistic Age (1932), 130 n. 1. For the participation of Antiochus 
cf. E. Bickermann, Hermes, LXVII (1932), 65. On the choice of the occasion for the 
asylum-request see ibid., 68. 

*) Polyb., 4, 16, 9; if he is in fact “Athamas king of the Athamanians.” 

*) Bull. Corr. Hell., VII (1883), 41= Cauer, Delectus, 388. This identification would 
of course exclude the possibility of Theodorus being Amynander’s father, for Mavdetoc 
is a patronymic. 

*) Cf. M. Holleaux. Cam. Am. Hist., VIII, 129— 221, passim. 
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3. These two envoys, brothers and sons of another Clitus, carried the Tean 
request through northern Greece, and received the replies also of the Delphians 
and the Aetolians (SIG 563—566). 

5. The verb of recognition in the Magnesian documents was ditoSe/opai, 
itagaSexopai, or :T:poa8exo}iai; so also in the Goan texts. The replies of the 
Delphians and the Aetolians use ea:ixcoQgco, this letter ouYXOJpeco, a Cretan reply 
dviqpi (Michel, Recmil, 52). The difference may perhaps be more than 
stylistic. Teos was a city of less importance than Magnesia or Cos, and might 
ask to have its inviolability “granted” rather than “approved.” The verb 
orjyXCOQeco is used also in 64. 

6. It is only from the kings of Athamania and from the Romans that 
Teos received tax-exemption. Neither the one power nor the other was or 
might expect to be in control of the city, and the grant was purely a form. 
It may be, however, as Scheffler suggests, that the action of the Athamanians 
and the Romans was a recognition of the actual situation of the city under 
Antiochus III. 

7. On this use of ujtaxouo) cf SIG 561, 1—6 (decree of Chalcis): [a:£Qi 

(hv 6 jljaadeus $di[K]a:os I'yQaf^pejv —aegl [Mjayvqrwv ttov srel MaidvSptoi. 

auTov fiev ouv u:ta[x]T]>coevai; ibid., 559, 51—52 (decree of Megalopolis): on 
d jtoXt?. .. .td -6^:6 toi? ouyyeveai xal qjdoi? xai [eulvotoi? d^icopeva uKaxouEi. 
The verb is rather common in the diplomatic language. 

9—11. That is, as Waddington points out {op. cit., 41), mythology recognized 
among the sons of Hellen an Athamas, ancestor and eponym of the Athamanians. 

12. Cf. the expression in the letter of Antiochus III to Magnesia, above, 

31, 16 — 18: Expvxeg ovv dpxfj? tou Sqpou ttiv (pdardpa>a:oTdT7ir 

8idi[T]]t])iv. 

13. For upiv TOig fi^Koxoarv ef. the phrase in the letter of Valerius, SIG 
601, 18—19: Tov fi|ia)[pEv]ov rtpsa^euTTiv. 

14. This is an object which the Romans consider they have already attained, 
cf. ibid., 11. II—15: xal on pev 8i6A,ou jtXeioTOv Xoyov TOiovpevoi 8iaTEA.oi»p£v 
Trj? jtQog Toiig frEoug EuaEpEiag, pdXiaT dv ng OTOxd'^oiTO ex Tqg auvavtcopEvqg 
qpEiv eiipEVEiag 8id tatrra Jtapd tot' 8aipovion. This is quite un-Greek pre¬ 
sumption. To a Greek it would have been uP^ig, but to a Roman it was an 
axiom of his religious science. 

Column II. The conclusion of the letter contained, apparently, familiar 
provisions. While restoration is uncertain, one may recognize the following: 
{tolg qpTv EVTXjyxctvouojiv roiv a:oXi[Tc5v] (1.2); [i/va] dx^ipEOTEpav tt)v [ditoSEi^ir 
jroioipEda rfjg qpETEpog Jtpog vpctg aipEOECog] (11. 4/5). The Etg td pEtd tathra is 
probably part of an expression of future consideration. 


The letter is an attempt at fine writing on the part of a not too skilfull 
secretary, comparable to 25 and 64. It follows the form of a reply to an 
embassy, and begins with the names and credentials (oC da:oaTaXEVTEg a:aQ’ 
vpwv) of the envoys. The delivery of the decree and the making of the speech 
are noted in two short phrases, and the content of both explained in the 
jrEpl TOO clause, which has adopted an unusual passive form of expression. 
Praise of the envoys is embodied in the brief SiaxovcravTEg 3tpofrijpo>g, and the 
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royal decision is stated immediately, 'UJca}tT)x6a^i8v xal avYX(Jf>Qoi5nEv, being 
followed by a series of nouns and adjectives repeated from the envoys’ speech 
of two lines before. Then, in an anticlimactic position, come the kings’ reasons 
which should have preceded the statement of their decision. They are intro¬ 
duced by the resumptive statement, xal toCto Jtpctaoopev, and are expressed 
in two infinitive clauses with 8id to, the first of which is more general and, 
contrary to usual practice, the longer of the two by the genitive absolute. 
The second is introduced by oux fjxiata 8e, as though it were to be the 
last, but with eti Se xai a third reason is set forth in a participial clause 
with two infinitives (8i86vai, utepiJCOiEiafiai). The remainder of the letter probably 
contained a promise to respect Tean traders, and at the close, expressions 
of good-will and future consideration. 


36/37. LETTER OF ANTIOCHUS III TO ANAXIMBROTUS, 
APPOINTING IN HIS SATRAPY A CHIEF-PRIESTESS OF THE QUEEN 
LAODICE. A COVERING LETTER OF ANAXIMBROTUS. 

SPRING, 204 B. C. [Collation] 

The inscription is cut in a stele of white marble, very fragile and 
now broken into six pieces, without base or gable.^ It was found in 1884 
by Paris and Holleaux near the ancient Eriza in northern Caria,® in 
the modern village of Durdurkar between Karayik-Bazar and Korzum. 
It was taken to Athens and then to Paris; it is now in the Louvre. The 
inscription, which covers its entire face except for a narrow margin at 
the bottom, is complete in all its dimensions, but the surface is badly 
worn and numerous fragments have become detached at the left. The 
top is flat and smoothly finished, as are the sides also. The bottom, which 
may have fitted into a base, is left rough. The dimensions are, height 
78 cm., width 49 cm., thickness 7—12 cm. 

The letters are cut with broad strokes, usually without apices, and 
are uneven in size and spacing {Introd., Ill, 1 A). Their similarity to the 
forerunners of the Hellenistic cursive has been pointed out by Holleaux. 

The height of the letters is 1—1.2 cm. (of0 and 0,8 mm.); the interval 
between lines is 5—8 mm. 

Editions: M. Holleaux and P. Paris, Bull. Con. Hell., IX (1885), 324—330; 
M. Holleaux, ibid., XIII (1889), 523—529 (cf. Add. 562) [C. Michel, Rec.d’lnscr. 
Gr., 40; W. Dittenberger, OGIS 224] M. Holleaux and L. Robert, Bull. Con. Hell., 
LIV (1930), 245—267, PI. XII/XIII [F. Schroeter, De Regum Hellenisticorum 
Epistulis (1932), 14]. 

Commentary: V. Berard, Bull. Con. Hell., XV (1891), 557—562; G. Radet, 
Rev. de Phil., XVII (1893), 56—62; M. Holleaux, ibid., XVIII (1894), 124; 
U. Koehler, SB Ak. Berlin, 1894, 448 f; J. P. Mahaffy, Rev. Laws of Ptolemy 

0 Cf. the photograph. Bull. Corr. Hell, LIV (1930), PI. XII/XIII. 

Cf. W. M. Ramsay, The Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, I (1895), 253—255; C. 
F. Lehmann-Haupt, P. W. K., R. E., 2te R., 3, 164 f. 
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Philadelphus (1896), p, liii; M. L. Strack, Dynastie der Ptolemder (1897), 

25— 29; A. Wilhelm, Gott. Gel Anz., CLX (1898), 209—211; B. Niese, Gr, 
und maked. Staaten, II (1899), 24 n. 4; E. Kornemann, Klio, I (1901), 79 f; 
E. Bevan, House of Seleucus (1902), I, 175 n. 2, 177 f; A. von Prott, Athen. 
Mitt., XXVII (1902), 164; E. Breccia, Diritto Dinastico (1903), 86, 160 f; 
A. Bouche-Leclerq, Lagides (1903—6), I, 211 n. 3; III, 40, 111; R. Laqueur, 
Qyaest. Epigr. (1904), 61—88; T. Sokoloff, Klio, IV (1904), 107—109; 
M. Holleaux, Bull Con. Hell, XXVIII (1904), 416—419; G. Radet, Rev. £t. 
Am., VI (1904), 337 f; W. Dittenberger, OGIS, II (1905), p. 548 f; W.Otto, 
Priester ur^ Tempel, II (1908), 271 f; D. Cohen, De Magistratibus Aegyptiis, 

26— 32; E. Pozzi, Mem. Acc. Torino, LXIII (1913), 345 f; W. W. Tarn, 
Antigonos Gonatas (1913), 445—447; W. S. Ferguson, Gr. Imperialism (1913), 
186; A. Bouch^-Leclercq, Seleucides (1913/14), 90 f, 470 f, 549—554; E. von 
Stern, Hermes, L (1915), 427—444; C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, P. W. K., R. E., 
2te R., 3 (1921), 164 f, s. v. Satrap; B. Haussoullier, Anatolian Studies Ramsay 
(1923), 191; E. Kornemann, P, W. K., R. E., Suppl. IV (1924), 813, s. v, 
Kaiserkult; F. Stahelin, ibid., XII, 1 (1924), 703, 706, s. v. Laodike; E. Meyer, 
Grenzen d. hell. Staaten (1925), 129 f; J. Kaerst, Hellenismus, II (1926), 401 f; 
J. Beioch, Gr. Gesch., IV, 2 (1927), 360 f; G. Corradi, Atene e Roma, VIII 
(1927), 222 f; W. Otto, Abh. bayer. Ak., XXXIV, 1 (1928), 52 n. 1; M. Ros- 
tovtzeff, Cam. Am. Hist., VII, (1928), 162; W. W. Tarn, ibid., 716 n. 1; 
A. Pridik, Klio, XXV (1932), 74 f. 


36 

Baodejng ’Avrioxo? ’Ava|[i][i| 396 T(oi 
^ouXdpevJoi Tfji; dSeXqpf)? ^aoiXiaoris Aao 6 ix^[c] 
tjotg Tipds fjtl JtXelov ati^eiv xal toCto dvay- 
xaioJtaTOv eavtoi? vopi^ovTsg Eivai 8 id to 
5 ou pjovov ’Hplv (jpiAooTOQYtog xal xriSeftovi- 
xdig] awTiv atjpPiow dUd xal rcQoq to '0e[i-] 
ov ExijoEpd)? 8 ia[x]£Todai, xal Td aXka [aev 
ooa JtQjEotEi xal Sixaiov eoti a:ap’ fipoov aTiTiii. 
djtajvrdo'&ai 8ia[T]£A,oi5[XEv pETd tpdo- 
10 [aTopyijo? 3roio'0vT£[?, xp]ivopEV 8e xadditsp 
qp]MV [djco] 8 E(x[v]oy[Tai x]aTd tt|v paodei- 
av d] 0 [x]iE 0 Ei 5 , xal TaoTTig xaO^iotaoOai 
Ev] Toig auToig Toiroig dgxt^OEtctg, ai cpo- 
Qi^Joovaiv OTeqjdvovg xQvoot'g I'xovTag 
15 [clxovag auj-rfig, litiypaqprioovTai 8e xal ev 
Toig] ai?vaX7,dYpaoi psTd Toiig tcov 
itQoyovjcov xal f|ptov dQX*^E 0 el?‘ 
djto 8 j£ 6 £ixTaL EV Tolg ■ojtd oe TOJtoig 
BeqJevixt], ^ ntoXEpaion too Aoaipdxov 
20 yoo [.. .jovTOg ■^piv xaTd aoyyEVEiav ■0T)YaTT^[Q], 
avvtekeiodco ndvra rolg ^tpoycypappE- 
voig d[xo]?vOvi3(og, xal Td d'vaiyQaqia tcov 
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e^tioToXdiv dvttYQaqpevra eig ati^Xag 
dvate^TO) ev tote IjtiqpaveoTaTOis 
26 TOJtoig, ojtcog vw te xal eig to Xoijcov 

jtctaiv (pavEpd yivrjTai ^ i^jxsTEQa xal ev xov 
[toi]^ jtQO? tfiv d8eXq)T|v iripjoaipeaig. 


9. [dutajyraff^ca, W; [del ? u]jid^|ai, Holleaux. 11. [t|(a]0v [djio]§ei¥[v]w[Tai, W; 

[fmd)v --'Ivyl ], Holl. 17. [ireoYovJcov, W; [te #e]wv, Holl. 20. (Toi))(jc 0 ooi^}to)vTog, 

Holl. 

King Antiochus to Anaximbrotus, greeting. As we desire to increase 
still further the honors of our sister-queen Laodice, and as we think 
it important to do so because she lives with us lovingly and considerately 
and because she is reverently disposed toward religion, we do on all 
occasions lovingly the things which it is fitting and right for her to 
receive from us and now we have decided that just as there are appointed 
throughout the kingdom chief-priests of our cult, so there shall be 
established in the same districts chief-priestesses of her also, who shall 
wear golden crowns bearing her images and whose names shall be 
mentioned in contracts after those of the chief-priests of our ancestors 
and of us. Since, therefore, in the districts under your administration 
there has been appointed Berenice, the daughter of our relative Ptolemy 
Lysimachus’ son, see that everything is done according to what has 
been written above and have copies of the letters, engraved on stelae, 
set up in the places where they may best be seen, so that both now and 
in the future there may be evident to all in this matter also our policy 
toward our sister. 


1. The identity of this king Antiochus was long debated, but re-examination 
of the stone by Holleaux under better conditions has settled the question. 
The date of the covering letter ( 37 , p. 163, below), which resisted early 
attempts to decipher it, is read as year 108 of the Seleucid era, 205/4 B. C. 
The king is then Antiochus III.® 

Anaximbrotus is the governor of a satrapy; cf. 37 , 4: twv ev 

Tfji aaTQajtEiai. Eriza, to which the inscription must be assigned, belonged 
to the satrapy of Caria (p. 156, n. 2). 

2. The dating of the inscription has settled a vexed point. It had not 
before been established that in the Seleucid kingdom, as in the Ptolemaic, 
queens bore the title “sister.”* The “sister-queen” of Antiochus III was in 
fact his cousin, the daughter of Mithridates of Pontus.® 

4. For lauToIg used of the first person see Introd., p. bcix. 

7. With jtQo? TO '&£[iov e-uJoePco? 8ia[H]Eta'&ai cf 44 , 27: Tfj? e^ qpwv Jtpo? 
TO flEiov EuaEpEia? . Many examples of this common Hellenistic locution are 
collected by Holleaux, Arch, fur Papyr., VI (1920), 22 f 

®) For the early discussion cf. the judicious summary by Holleaux, Bull. Corr. Hell., 
XXVIII (1904), 416—419, and his bibliography, ibid., LIV (1930), 258 n. 1. 

*) Cf. E. Breccia, op. cit., 158—161. This, the prevailing view, was vigorously 
disputed by Bouche-Leclercq, Sileucides, 73, 542—546, and Corradi, loc. cit. 

®) Cf. Stahelin, op. cit., 705. 
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9. The reading of MM. Holleaux and Robert, [dsl ujitdoiai, does not seem 
to me to accord with the traces on the stone itself nor as they appear in the 
photographic reproduction, Bull. Corr. Hell., LIV (1930), PI. XII/XIII.® 
The reading [djtajyrdcr&ai commends itself by comparison with the Pergamene 
decree, OGIS 339 (about 125 B. G.), 5: ttiv djcavTCopevriv xaracpdopdv twv 
i8ia)v; ibid., 9: Tfjs djtavrcop^g ex xov x:X'»]'0'O'ug Efixapiatiag; cf. also the 
decree of Seleucia in Pieria, below, p. 187, 1. 18; Inschr. Milet, 307, 9 (166 
B. C.); Demetrius, Tvnoi 'Emarohxol (ed. Weichert, 1910), p. 5, 1. 3. Hol¬ 
leaux previously read [xaQ]i[a]aoO'ai,. 

10. The verb xQivco of the king’s decision stands usually in the aorist tense, 
but cf. Introd., p. Ixx. 

11. Our knowledge of the official ruler cult of the Seleucid kingdom is 
too slight to enable us to interpret positively the references to it in this letter.’ 
Two related questions suggest themselves. What significance, if any, lies in 
the present tense of djtoSsixvwrai.® Again, if as I think reliance may be plac¬ 
ed in the restoration below, 1. 17, TOiig rtov [;n:QOY6v]oDV xal qpwv dpx^s- 
pelg, does that imply separate priests of the king’s ancestors and of himself ? The 
known evidence does not carry far. In Antioch in Persis, in 206/5 B. C. {OGIS 
233), the cult of the king was joined to that of the royal line; in Seleucia 
in Pieria under Seleucus IV {OGIS 245) it was separate.® If those cases are 
representative, there must have been a change in the institution between 
the writing of those two documents. For such a change, involving as it did 
greater glory for the king, no more natural time presents itself than the period 
following the return of Antiochus III from the eastern provinces. It is a hypo¬ 
thesis not altogether incredible, then, that the present tense of djtoSeixvuvrai 
is to be taken literally; “are now being appointed;” that the establishment of 
a special cult of the king was at the time in process. The appointment of chief- 
priests^® throughout the kingdom would naturally take some time. 

13. New evidence on the queens’ cult has recently appeared in a Greek 
inscription from Susa.^^ It consists of the fragmentary first 14 lines of a decree 
of Seleucia on the Eulaeus, dated in the reign of Seleucus IV, 177/6 B. C. 
After the heading, the editor restores as follows: 

8 [i3t£i8T| q 88lva] 

9 ’AttccXod [d9xi'e0£<'a Aao8ixT|g] 

10 Tfjg SeXetJ xou paaiXecog 

11 xal Aao8ixT)[g Tqg itpeaPuTepag] 

*) Professor Wilhelm agress with me in this. 

’) There is nothing to show that Ptolemy son of Thraseas {OGIS 230) was chief- 
priest of the ruler cult. His position as otQaxtjYoS dQxi-eQEVS implies rather that 
he, as representative of the state, had supervision and control over particularly the 
finances of the temples in his satrapy. See on 44 , 21. 

®) Of this reading M. Holleaux was kind enough to write me, “V’ehementer placet.” 

*) In both these cases the eponymous functionary is a priest, not a chief-priest. 
Does this perhaps indicate that the cult so attested was not the imperial but a local cult ? 

1®) On the connection of these with the Ptolemaic chief-priests in Cyprus, cf. 
Cohen, loc. cit. 

*^) B. Haussoullier, “Inscription Grecque de Suse,” Anatolian Studies Ramsay, 187 
to 193. The text is republished by F. Cumont, MSmoires de la Mission archiologique de 
Perse, XX (1928), 81—84, no. 3; cf. Comptes Rendus de I’Acad, des Inscr. et Belles-lMtres, 
1931, 278 f. 
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12 Tfi<; [ATjTQ6[? Tf\i; 2e?tevxov xal] 

13 Aao8iKT]? T[Ti? veforepag Tfj?] 

14 [HuyaTpo]? [Tfjg SsXevxou. ..] 

If this restoration may be accepted, its evidence is quite consistent with the 
present letter. In Seleucia there was a chief-priestess of Laodice the wife 
of Antiochus III, of Laodice the wife of Seleucus IV, and of Laodice his 
daughter — three generations of royal women beginning with the queen 
here honored, and including none earlier. 

The principal difficulty in the way of accepting the restoration in substance 
is the order in which the three Laodices are named. In the parallel cult 
of the kings of the dynasty, the order is chronological {OGIS 233). Here, 
Laodice the wife of Antiochus III is named after her daughter, the queen. 
Haussoullier explains this as due to the relatively higher rank of the latter, 
and that may be true, though it cannot be the whole story. Nor does a second 
possibility answer, that the queens are named in order of death, not birth — 
the rule in the dynastic cult of the kings, both in Egypt and in the Seleucid 
kingdom.^® It is accepted that Laodice the wife of Antiochus III was dead 
when in 192/1 he contracted the marriage with the Chalcidean Euboea which 
so scandalized public opinion. The absence in our sources of any statement 
to the contrary is very striking. 

With this peculiarity, however, belong two others which distinguish this 
cult from that of the line of kings. The cult was not made retroactive to 
include all the queens from Apama down. Also, the queens lack the cult 
epithets characteristic of the royal gods both in Egypt and in Syria, and of 
the royal goddesses in Egypt. These facts suggest that the institution in Syria 
did not become a formal dynastic queens’ cult but remained a worship of 
certain individual queens, on personal, not official, grounds. Laodice the wife 
of Antiochus III, the first so honored, had been worshipped while living and 
was still worshipped when dead, but her daughter, the reigning queen, had 
taken her place at the head of the cult. The third Laodice, her daughter, 
had not in all probability been included before her marriage in the preceding 
year to Perseus king of Macedonia. 

15. Robert {op. cit., 262—267) has collected evidence to show the wide¬ 
spread use of cult images in wreaths in the Hellenistic period. He cites also 
{ibid., 259 n. 1) parallels for honorary eponymous priesthoods in the Seleucid 
and Attalid kingdoms. See further on 44 , 32. The inclusion of priests’ names 
in contracts as a kind of honorary dating is familiar from Ptolemaic Egypt 
the verb ejtiYpdcpeiv is used similarly in Arrian, Anab., 7, 23, 7. 

17. See above on 1. 11. The restoration preferred by M. Holleaux, [t 8 ftejoiv, 
does not fill the space on the stone, though it is probable in itself. Some 
reference to the royal cult in general, however, would be expected.^* The 
phrase, oi :tp6yovoi xal '^peTg, occurs in another letter of the same king, 44 , 
26/27, and is of a type familiar in royal correspondence; cf. 15 , 23; 22 , 2; 68 , 6. 

1 ^) It is generally agreed that the Antiochus whose name appears in OGIS 245 
between those of Seleucus III and Antiochus III is the latter’s son and co-regent (32), 
dead in 192 before his father. 

^®) Cf. for example P. Amherst 43=Wilcken, Chrest., 105 (Fayum, 173 B. C.). 

^*) Gf. Cohen, op, cit., 28 n. 2; Kaerst, Hellenismus, II, 401 f. 
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19.“Ptolemy son of Lysimachus has a tremendous literature of his own,” 
This remark of Tarn’s was made in 1910 {Journ. Hell. Stud., XXX, 222) 
and since that time his bibliography has continued to grow.^® It is hardly 
worth while here to go through the many theories which have been advanced; 
the list of persons to be explained is given on 14 , 9. In recent years the 
Ptolemy of this letter has been rather left out of consideration. In fact, Tarn 
remarked {Antigonos Gonatas, 446), “of these, (the Ptolemy of OGIS 224) may 
be omitted; either the inscription belongs to the reign of Antiochus III, or 
else we do not know whether it be Antiochus II or III, and it is no use theo¬ 
rizing.” Certainly while the date of the letter remained uncertain, any identi¬ 
fication was out of the question. But as the letter now belongs certainly to 
Antiochus III, the identification first proposed by Berard in 1891 becomes 
very tempting, that of the man here mentioned with the Ptolemy son of 
Lysimachus who “received” Telmessus from Ptolemy III of Egypt, and who 
is in 240 praised by the citizens for having saved the city from its financial 
difficulties {OGIS 55), Subsequently he appears as a dynast in the region.^® 
This identification was at one time orthodox.^’ It has been maintained as 
recently as 1915 (Stem), and Pridik accepts it without question {Klio, XXV, 
1932, 74 f). Bouche-Leclercq opposes to it only the uncertainty of the dating 
of this letter. Tarn considers it a possibility. 

Who this man of Telmessus may have been we can hardly decide for certain. 
Chronological difficulties prevent our considering him a son of king Lysimachus 
of Thrace, for his career extended down to the time of the peace of Apamea. 
Logical difficulties prevent our calling him the nephew of Ptolemy III of 
Egypt.^® On the other hand, both the dynastic names of his family and his 
Lysimachus coinage®® prevent our concluding that he was merely a private 
citizen of Telmessus.®^ I see no reason why he may not have been, as Tarn 
suggests (cf. n. 18 above), a grandson of Agathocles, who may reasonably 
be supposed to have named his eldest son after his father, Lysimachus. Agatho¬ 
cles was married to Lysandra, the daughter of Ptolemy I and Eurydice the 
daughter of Antipater; through her his descendants were connected with the 


^®) As most important may be cited the following: M. Holleaux, Bull. Con, Hell., 
XXVIII (1904), 408—419; C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Klio, V (1905), 389 n. 1; E. Pozzi, 
Mem. Acc. Torino, LXIII (1913), 342—346; W. W. Tarn, Antigonos Gonatas (1913), 
445—447; A. Bouche-Leclercq, Sileucides (1913/14), 549—554; E. von Stern, Hermes 
L (1915), 427—444; A. W. de Groot, Rlwin. Museum, LXXII (1917/18), 446—463 
M. Holleaux, Joum. Hell. Stud., XLI (1921), 183—198; A. Pridik, Acta et Commentationes 
Universitatis Dorpatensis, V, 3 (1924) (reviewed by G. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Klio, XIX, 
1925, 500; H, Berve, Phil. Wochenschr., XLV, 1925, 834—837); W. W. Tarn, Journ. 
Hell. Stud., XLVI (1926), 160 f; J. Beloch, Gr. Gesch., IV, 2, 184—186; E. Bevan, 
Ptolemaic Dynasty (1927), 386 f; W. Otto, Abh. buyer. Ak., XXXIV, 1 (1928), 25; A. Pridik, 
Klio, XXV (1932), 12—85. 

^®) Livy, 37, 56, 4; Meyer, Grenzen, 47. For the evidence from Delos see Holleaux, 
Joum. Hell. Stud., XLI (1921), 194—198. 

^’) It was accepted by Holleaux (in 1894; he is doubtful in 1904), Mahaffy, Laqueur, 
Sokoloff, Pozzi. 

^®) See Cam. Anc. Hist., VII, Table 1: “The Family of Lysimachus.” 

^*) Holleaux, Journ. Hell. Stud., XLI, 185; Beloch, op. cit., IV, 2, 185 f. 

®“) G. F. Hill, Numismatic Chronicle, Ser. IV, 12 (1912), 145; Anatolian Studies Ramsay, 
211 f. Pridik {op. cit., 75—83) argues that the coin type suits as well an imitation of 
Ptolemy I as Lysimachus. 

^^) This is a possibility suggested by Beloch, op. cit., 186. 
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ruling family in Egypt, and through her aunt, Phila Eurydice’s sister, whose 
daughter (by Demetrius) married successively Seleucus I and Antiochus I, 
his grandson could claim to be a relative of Antiochus III (third cousin 
once removed). Agathocles and Lysandra were married not long after 294/3 
B. By 246 their grandson can easily have been old enough to receive 
a subordinate provincial command from Ptolemy III. 

Now that the date of the covering letter is known, it is tempting to speculate 
further. That document was written on Artemisius 19, year 108 by the Seleucid 
calendar: that is, on May 9, 204 B. G. (see below), precisely at a time when 
Antiochus was returning triumphant from conquests in the east, ready to 
become active in southern Asia Minor. There is nothing to prevent our 
supposing that Ptolemy of Telmessus, whom we know as a skillful administrator, 
should also have been an adroit politician. He secured his realm when Egypt 
was in the ascendant; should he not maintain it now that the Seleucid fortunes 
had risen? It would be only natural for him to hasten to change his allegiance 
and to be rewarded by the appointment of his daughter Berenice to be chief- 
priestess of the new cult in the neighboring city of Eriza. 

20. There is not room on the stone for Holleaux’s first reading, [ton jtQooqx]- 
OVTO?. In his last edition, the line is read as ^toG) [jtgoaqxJovTO?, with the 
assumption that the article was omitted by mistake in the cutting. That may 
be the correct solution. On the other hand, in my collation of the stone I felt 
sure that the toG could be distinguished. No very satisfactory restoration 
on this basis suggests itself, but it is not impossible that one could defend 
[ouvJovTog: “one who is with me by virtue of his relationship,” perhaps, 
though in that case 8id would be preferable to xard ouyvevsiav. The problem 
of this relationship has been discussed above. It was a factor emphasized in 
Hellenistic diplomacy; cf. on 52 , 65. 

23. The plural of emoroXwv, like that of avTCygatpa, crtrjXcti;, and tojtoig 
below, is probably to be explained by the general tendency of Hellenistic 
chanceries to use plurals where they are logically inappropriate; cf. above, 
p. 9, n. 9. On the other hand, these plurals are particularly appropriate 
if the letter is in fact only one copy of a circular letter which was being sent, 
mutatis mutandis, to many other satrapies throughout the empire. With this in 
mind, the writer naturally thought of “letters,” “copies,” “stelae,” and 
“places.” 


Stylistically the letter ranks high among the products of the Seleucid 
chancery (Introd., p. xlviii). The first sentence is long but not periodic. It 
moves rapidly and easily through a number of comparatively short clauses, 
varying in construction but each leading on to the next clearly and logically. 
There is none of the rhetorical effort which may be observed, for example, 
in the early part of 44 ; on the other hand, there is some antithesis: cf. ov 
povov. .. dXXd xai, and the climactic td d'XXa pev... xgivopev bL 

The sentence begins with two participles, povXdpsvoiand vopi^ovreg, placed 
in a chiastic order at the beginning and the end respectively of their clauses. 
The second of these leads to the reasons for the king’s action, which are given 


“*) Niese, Gr. und maked. Staaten, I, 354 n. 2. 
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sim ply by the two infinitives av|A|3iow and SiaxeTafiai. In climactic order then 
come the two main verbs, 8iaTE?iot’pEV and xgivoftEV, In the dependent clauses 
of both is continued the series of pairs; first niQEitEi xal 6ixai6v eati, and 
below, more elaborately, xafictJtEp djtoSEixvwTai .. . xal tauTT]? xafiio- 

raafiai. The same arrangement is carried out to the end. The sentence does 
not round out on a lower tone, but the two relative clauses, qpoQTioov 0 iv 
and |jtiYpa(pi] 0 O‘VTai, give important facts concerning the new foundation. 

The second sentence is not as even as the first. It opens simply: ejtel ow 
djto8E8EixTai... 0 uvTEXEi 0 fio) atdrra ; the laiei clause is narrative, and the 
second expression is a simple order to a subordinate. Thereafter, however, the 
fine writing is resumed. There is a climactic effect in the three phrases of the 
first part: td dvriypatpcc tcov Ijcioto^cov dvavpafpETca (the usual expression is 
dvayQacpfjvai xal dvatEfifjvai) ei? OTVjXag dvatEfiriTO) Iv TOig £Jti<pavE0TdToig 
xostoiq; the height is marked by the superlative litiq^avEOTCtTOig. Then the sent¬ 
ence and the letter relax with the long but simple ojttog clause, which holds up 
momentarily with the vuv te xal elg to Xowcov, but resolves gradually with 
the slow fall, fi fj^rega xal ev Toutoig :tp6g tt)v d8EX(pr)v stpoaipEoig (cf. 44, 
17/18). 

It is therefore apparent that the letter is, except for the administrative 
details concerning Anaximbrotus, a fine piece of writing. A letter in honor of 
the queen, and destined to be set up publicly throughout the empire, it natur¬ 
ally required and received special attention. 


37. COVERING LETTER OF ANAXIMBROTUS. 

’Ava|ip]PpoTog Aiovutdi xaipeiv tou ypa- 
(pevjtog jtapd toO PaoiXECog jtpooTctypaTog 
jtEpjl Tou da:o8E8ETx'9^ai' tfjg PaoiXioorjg 

Iv ti^i oatpaJCEiai Beqevixtjv 
5 TT)v nToA,E|xaiou TOu Au0ipdxov fiuyaTEpa 
xataxE/GipiOTai to dvTiypaqjov. IjtaxoXovfiwv 
ouv TOig EJtE0TaX|X£v{o]ig owteXei xafi’ a 
[oJiETai 8 eTv, iva 81 xal td dvTiypaqja dvayga- 
(pEVta Elg OTriXT)v Xifiivriv dvatEfifii Iv Ttoi 
10 IjcKpavEOTaTOOi TOJton a:[QoJvoi)'8T)Ti. 

I'ppcoeo. tip', *ApTEpi 0 im) id'. 


Anaximbrotus to Dionytas, greeting. Inclosed is the copy of the decree 
written by the king concerning the appointment of Berenice, the daughter 
of Ptolemy son of Lysimachus, as chief-priestess of the queen in the 
satrapy. Carry out its provisions as “he” thinks best, and see to it that 
the copies are inscribed on a stone stele and set up in the place where 
they may best be seen. Farewell. Year 108, Artemisius 19. 
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1. Anaximbrotus is the governor of the satrapy of Garia (p. 158). Dionytas 
is by every analogy the hyparch of the ijteqI "Epi^av {OGIS 238, 1) hyparchy. 

2. The inclosed document is a letter as regards form, but an order (jcpo- 
otaypa) as regards content. The same term for official letters is employed 
in 20 , 6; 66 , 16/17; 67 , 16.^ 

4. By the phrase, tcov Iv Tfji aargansim (i. e., Torecov), is meant nothing 
more than tt]? oaxQajisiag. In Cyprus there were used indifferently dp/iepeui; 
rwv Kara Tr]v vrjaov (OGIS 155, 5) and tt]? vrioou (OGIS 158, 2/3). 

It is a characteristic of Hellenistic Greek to employ periphrases of this sort 
(Introd., p. Ixxvi). 

8. The expression, oieo'dai 8eTv, is one of the most characteristic of the 
chancery locutions, favored particularly by Antigonus I as a means of giving 
an order in the guise of a suggestion. That it became technical in that sense is 
shown by the use here. Following on the designation of the royal letter as a 
jcgocrtaypa, it is nothing but a synonym for itgoaTCtooeiv. 

11. M. Holleaux describes in detail®® the reading of the date. With his 
description of the traces on the stone my own observation is in perfect accord. 
I should not wish to subscribe to his reading, however, without a word of 
reserve. The P is certain, but for H I feel it is quite possible to read FI. The 
date would then be the early spring of 199 B. G.; this is in some ways an 
easier date to defend. By that time, Antiochus was well advanced in his 
penetration of Asia Minor ( 38 — 43 ), and the adherence of a prince of Telmes- 
sus would be quite natural. 

The day, Ajrtemisius 19, corresponds to the Julian date May 9; cf. above, 
p. 95, n. 12, 


The letter consists of the usual two parts, the information and the order. 
As it is merely a note of instruction from one official to another, the subject is 
stated succinctly, without any rhetoric. On the other hand, the document is 
clear, simple, and brief. It is evidently from the hand of a trained secretary. 

The first sentence consists of three parts, arranged in the order of descend¬ 
ing importance. First comes the royal order: toC ypaqjevro? Jtapd Toi5 ^aoi- 
Aecog itpoataypaxog; then a summary of its contents: jrepl ton djtoSeSeiX'&ai; 
finally the verb, almost unnecessary: “here is the copy.” By virtue of the 
inflected character of his language the secretary unfolded his subject in a logi¬ 
cal order impossible to imitate in translation. 

The second sentence, unlike the other, is not original, but is modeled 
directly on the royal letter. The words, ejtaxoXovficov toI? EnenTaXfievoig, 
represent the king’s toT? jtQoyeyQappevoi? dxoXoufico? ( 36 , 21/22). The per¬ 
sonal cnvTsXsi represents the king’s impersonal anYteXEiadco (21). Tlie addition, 
xa'fi’ ct oietat 88lv, is added to complete the clause; the secretary did not like 
to leave ouvreXei without a predicate. In oietai 8eiv, without a subject, one 
may see a colloquialism of the bureau: “he” means, without specification, 
the king. 

The second half of the sentence takes its elements from the royal letter 


') Bull. Corr. Hell., LIV, 253—257. 
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almost verbatim. The form of the expression is changed. The king’s imperative, 
dvate'OriTCii), is altered into a more courteous iva ... dvaTB'&f|i .. . :tQOVO'»i'0iiTi, 
but that is all. The rest, except for a change from the plural to the singular 
in aTrjXriv and tojccoi, is a direct copy of the model. 


38. LETTER OF ANTIOCHUS III TO AMYZON, 
PROMISING THE CITY GENEROUS TREATMENT 
AND THE MAINTENANCE OF ITS PRIVILEGES. 

MAY 24, 203 B. C. [Collation] 

The slab of grey-white marble (Plate VI) which contains the right 
half of this document was found in 1874 by J. T. Wood in the course 
of excavations on the site of Amyzon. It is now in the British Museum. 
The inscribed surface is well preserved, but in 1. 2 the text seems to be 
cut over an earlier erasure. The other surfaces are rough and irregular; 
on the right and the left, fragments have broken away; on the latter it is 
hard to say whether the text was continued on a second adjoining slab, 
or whether half of the existing stone has been lost. The extreme dimensions 
are, length 100 cm., height 53 cm., thickness 14 cm. The stone was clearly 
not a stele or a building block, but a piece of facing applied to a wall 
of inferior material. 

The letters (Introd., Ill, 1 A) are large and uneven, 15—20 mm. 
in height, with small apices. The O and Q are small, but 0 is larger. 
Wilhelm calls attention to the tendency of letters to hang from the upper 
part of the line, as in the third century Ptolemaic papyrus hands, but 
the rule is not invariable; cf. the Q of iStoov (3). The writing is similar 
to that of 39.^ Interval between lines is 25 mm. In an effort to avoid 
word division at the end of lines, the lapidary produced a very irregular 
right margin, and varied greatly the size and spacing of letters. There are 
several mistakes of cutting: TY02 (7), ANHKOTA (9, cf. Introd., p. Ixi), 
AA2I0Y (11), probably also ivavIvaoTQecpeafrai (3/4).^ 

Editions; E. H. Marshall, Jnscr. Brit. Mus., IV, 2 (1916), 1035 [A. Wilhelm, 
Anz. Ak. Wien, LVII (1920), 40—57; F. Schroeter, Be Regum Hellenisticorum 
Epistulis (1932), 27]. 

Commentary; E. Meyer, Chronologie der ersten Ptolemder {Arch, fur Papyr., 
Beiheft II, 1925), 40 f; E. Bevan, Ptolemaic Dynasty (1927), 254; M. Rostovtzeff, 
Cam. Anc. Hist., VII (1928), 180; M. Holleaux, ibid., VIII (1930), 148. 


[BaaiXeug ’Avtioxog ’Apu^ovsfov Tfji pouXfji xal twi 8i]]ptoi 
Xaipeiv xal rovg aki.ovq pev rcd'vxac. 

[SiaTeXoCpEv euEpyeTOuvrEg (?)-ocoi ajutous 

jtiaTeuaavte? ■qpXv IvEXEipioav triv jtdoav au- 


*) Wilhelm, op. cit., 41 f, 

Cf. Sfjpljuoi, 25 , 2/3 (Introd., p. liv). 
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[tcov JtQOvoiav stoieWai (?)- jiqo?] to jievovrai; 

ItcI tcov 181COV 8V Tfji jtctaTii sva{v}- 

[vaaTQeqpeo'&ai (?)-— — otix 'nxioTa] 8 e jcqo- 

zeiTai •n[xtv Jtal ■ujtep vpiwv (ppovri^etv 
5 [ovvSiacp'uT.ctoao'uai, Ta cpddvdQCOJta — — xa vjtctQxoJvTa u|aIv 
T d TE alXa a xal ev Tfji riTO^Eixaiov 
[crufiia^axiai vjtfjQxs'V Jta'i TOt jcoq’ '^[acov (?)• v.alwg ow] Jtoi^creTE 
ovTEg Evi&u[xoi xal y^vo^aevoi Jtpog twi 

[EJtllAEXsiO'O^ai (?)-] TCOV tSitov 

SiaqpvXdaoouai yag vjaiv tt|v £tg T<oi)>g 
["ftEoiig EtioEpEiav xal Tr|v Eig '^^idg iJtLaTiv Eixog Jtjap’ ex- 
Eivcov xal Jtap’ •^jacov Jtdvra auyxaTaaxEu- 

[aaOrJaEO'&ai Td JtQog-— — _ — x]al itoXu- 

coQiav dvrixo<v>Ta. yEy^dcpafAEv 8 e xal 


10 [ — — — — — — — — — ojtjcog 

dvrdaiApdvcovTal te tijacov 

[-- — xal [ATi^^Evl EJtiTQEjrcoaiv £]voxA.eiv 


■u^Aug. EQQCoadE. 'dp', Aa<i>aiov ie'. 


The inscription has been restored by Wilhelm as follows: 

[BaoiXeiig ’Avrioxog ’Apv^ovEcov tcoi 8fj]pcoi xciiQeiv '^pEig xal 

Tovg dTXovg pev :rtdvTag 

[8iaT£Xoi5pEv EiiEQyETOTjvTEg oaoi aJ-uToiig maxevGavxeg •^|aTv 

EVExeiQioav, Trjv itdaav afi- 

[tcov jtQOvoiav Jtotoopevoi :7tp6g] to jAEvovTag EJtl tcov t8icov ev 

Tfji Jtdar|i Eva(v}- 

[vaOTQECpEOi&at ElQfjvTjr E3TEl8fl] 8 e {JtpOXElTai '^|ALV xal I'JTEQ 

■upiov CpQOVTl^ElV, 

5 [tu 8ixaia awTT^QijaopEv tu ii^tdpxojvra ■ufAiv to te dTXa a xal 

EV Tfji riToXEIAaiOV 

[ov[A[Aaxiai 'UfAiv 'u:Tfjpx£'V- xaT-cog ouv] reofjoETE ovTsg Eii'dvpoi 

xal yivopEvoi JtQog tcoi 

[IrtipEXEiO'dai (AETd Jtdatig d8Eiag] tcov iSicov SiacpuMaaovoi 

ydg vfAiv ttjv Eig T<0'u)g 

['dEO'ug xal Eig '^pdg jtiaTiv Eixog itjag’ exeivcov xal itap’ 

^pcov jtdvTa auyxaTaaxEv- 

[ao’dijoEa'dai Td Jtpog EjtioTQOcpfiv x]al jtoXucogiav dvfjxo(v>Ta' 

ysygdcpaiAEV 8 e xal 

10 [TOig £n:l TCOV Torecov OTpaTiiYOlg ojtjcog dvriXap^dvcovrai te 

'UfAdoV 

[jt^odufACog xal piydEvl ijtiTpEjrcooiv eJvoxXeiv ■updg. EpQcoor'0-E. 

"dp', Aa<i>aiOA) ie'. 

It is a far from grateful task to reconsider the text of an inscription after it has 
been put into order by Professor Wilhelm. His restorations are at once so 
brilliant and so conservative that one has grown accustomed to accepting them 
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without question. It is certain in the present case that he has established the 
correct sense of the letter and recovered its historical setting. Certain indica¬ 
tions, however, show that the line length was somewhat longer than was 
assumed, and as the literal text of Wilhelm’s reconstruction cannot be adopted, 
I have attempted only to indicate the sense-connection, without trying to fill 
in completely the lost half of the letter. 

In the first place, Wilhelm’s restoration of the first line would make Antio- 
chus address only the 8fj(io? of Amyzon, without the council or officials. This 
procedure could be paralleled only in 23, which is an exceptional case, and 
one also where the heading is restored, not preserved. In the second place, the 
restoration in 1. 4 makes a faulty antithesis with ton? dXkovq (X8V of. 1, 1; some¬ 
thing other than oteiSti is necessary. In the third place, the words tot te dlXa 
in 1. 5 are certainly the introduction to an antithesis, for whose second element 
room must be found in the following line. Greater length is desirable also in 
1.3, where it would be better to supply an infinitive in the lacuna for IvExeiQiaav. 
In 1. 8, ijrianv is better restricted to slg and E'i!iaEj3Eiav (or an equivalent) 

introduced with Eig toiig fisoxig. 

The historical setting of the letter may be summarized briefly. In the 
spring of 203 B. C., Amyzon was subject to Antiochus III; shortly before, as 
the letter indicates, it had been in the Ptolemaic alliance. The change had 
been brought about, as it appears, neither by caprice nor by military pressure, 
but by the feeling that further devotion to the Ptolemaic cause was unwise. 

The reason for this is obvious. Within the last two years Antiochus III had 
returned from his eastern campaign, an enterprise about which little is known 
but which gave him enormous prestige in the minds of his contemporaries. 
Soon after (in 201) he was to campaign in Syria against the generals of the 
young Ptolemy V. This letter, like 36/37 and 39—42, shows that he was not 
inactive in the interim. 

Antiochus had shown concern over the situation in Asia Minor while he 
was still in the east. News of revolts in Phrygia and Lydia had reached him, 
and he had written to Zeuxis, his commander in the region, ordering the 
establishment there of two thousand Jewish military cleruchs to aid in preserv¬ 
ing order.3 On his return, in 205/4, he gave the matter his personal attention. 
Whether he himself took the field in the spring of 203 is uncertain; he was 
apparently in Asia Minor the following winter.* In any case, some demonstra¬ 
tion in that direction took place, under Antiochus or one of his generals, and 
Amyzon, with we suppose other cities, discovered that Egypt was a broken 
reed and hastily made overtures to the new power. The latter showed itself 
gracious. In addition to assuring the cities that they would be well treated the 
king issued orders to the army to respect one temple certainly (39, 40), per¬ 
haps more. 

This aggressive action of Antiochus was a direct violation of the existing 
treaty with Philopator,® whose death, it now appears,® did not take place until 
the following winter. It was also quite distinct from the joint campaign of 

®) Joseph., Ant. Jud., 12, 3, 4. 

«) Polyb., 15, 25, 13. 

®) So Polyb., 15, 25, 13: rdg JtQog tov toG aotcSog jtatega nwdVjxag. 

•) Wilhelm, op. cit., 55 f; November 28, 203 B. C. according to E. Meyer, Ckrono~ 
logie, 39—45; Bevan, Ptol. Dyn., 250. 
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rapine arranged through the compact with Philip V, so severely condemned 
by Polybius (15, 20). That compact was not formed till after Philopator’s 
death, and news of it had not reached Egypt by the beginning of the year 202.' 


3. The expression xd i8ia, “one’s own property,” is familiar in the papyri; 
cf. Preisigke, Worterbuch, s. v. iSiog (9). The point here and in 1. 7 is obviously 
that the people of Amyzon should refrain from agitation of any sort. Cf. the 
procedure of Aratus after the capture of Mantinea, Polyb., 2, 57, 3/4: d'pct ydp 
tw xataa/eiv Tr|v :rt6A.iv ’'Apaxoi; itapaurixa p.£v xolg vcp” antov TaTTO[xevoLg 
jiaQi^YyeXJiE [XT]8eva |XT]8Ev6g d'xiTEO'&ai tcov dXXoxQicov, E^fjg 8e xontoig xong 
MavTtvEag owadpoiaag jraQexdA,eo£ •OaQpEiv xai ^eveiv 8:xi xcov t8icov. 

4. The restoration oux fjxioxa is taken from 35 , 11 . 

5. For xd UJtdpxovxa qpiXdvilQcojta cf. 22 , 16/17. The d xai is not a mistake 
of cutting for xai d, for the contrast is clearly between the privileges which the 
city had “even under Ptolemy,” and those it has now received under the 
beneficent rule of Antiochus. Cf. also 42 , 4/5. 

7—9. The stock reference to the gods (cf. on 27 , 5—9) has here an unusual 
form. Like the gods, Antiochus may be expected to reward faithful service. 

10. The persons to whom the king states that he has written would be 
most naturally commanders of troops in the field. Reference to the civil 
administration, if the newly-won territory had already been thus organized, 
would take the form of a mention of the governor; cf. 41 , 9. 

11. For the final phrase cf. 40 , 4. The fifteenth of Daesius, 203 B. C., 
corresponds to May 24 of the Julian calendar (above, p. 95, n. 12). 


The letter is, like 14 , neither a reply to a petition nor an announcement of 
an event. It was written to encourage Amyzon in her allegiance to the Seleucid 
cause, and to promise her support and protection. The narrative portion of 
the letter, however, unlike 14 , consists not of a recitation of the friendly tradi¬ 
tion between the city and the dynasty but of a statement of the king’s general 
policy toward faithful subjects. From the half of the text which remains it is 
clear that this was handled climactically, xong a'AAong fisv. . . [onx xlxiaxa] 8£... 
xai 'ua:£Q npoov. The first half of the antithesis contained the king’s defini¬ 
tion of a good subject, expressed chiefly in the long (participial?) clause. Rhe¬ 
torical effort shows principally in the long and well-rounded periods, but in 
addition to the main climactic antithesis there is a minor one, xd x£ oKka . . . 
[xai xd Jtap’ '^[xcov], and twice an artificial word-order separates a form of Jidg 
and the noun following it (11. 2 and 3). 

The second sentence contains the royal order or request, and a reason for 
complying with it. The former appears to have been comparatively simple, 
though the second participial clause in 1. 7 was undoubtedly padded. The 
latter is a condition whose protasis is expressed by the participle SiacpuXdaaouai; 


’) Cf. the statement of Polybius, 15, 25, 13: Jtgog 4>iXixJtov... jtaQaxaXeaovxa Poti- 
detv edv o^oaxee^crxeQOv avtovg ’Avxioxog empdXX.'nTai a:agaaa;ov8Etv. 
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both protasis and apodosis contain the conventional antithesis of the gods and 
the king. The sentence ends with a pair of abstracts in the stock phrase, 
xa JtQog... dvriiiovTa (cf. on 15 , 10—12). 

The letter concludes with the common executive note (cf. 21 , 27 , 31 , 41 ), 
here longer than usual and containing the antithesis, dvTiXap|3ccvcovTai te. . . 
[aai EmxQejccoaLv]. 


39 . LETTER OF ANTIOCHUS III TO A DIVISION OF HIS ARMY, 
PROCLAIMING THE INVIOLABILITY OF A SANCTUARY OF APOLLO 
AND ARTEMIS. ABOUT 203 B. C. [Squeeze] 

In the spring of 1894, Hula and Szanto discovered on the site of 
Amyzon in Caria a building block of marble, 40 cm. wide, 55.5 cm. high, 
and 84 cm. deep, bearing the first five lines of this document. Presum¬ 
ably it came from a wall of the temple in question. Later in the same year 
it was seen and collated by Paton and Meyers. A squeeze exists in the 
collection of the Austrian Archaeological Institute in Vienna (Plate VII). 

The script is similar to that of 38 ^ but slightly smaller. The letters, 
with small apices, average 1 cm. in height (Introd., Ill, 1 A). As in 38 , 
the lapidary was not overcareful. At the beginning of 1. 3 he repeated 
the otpa which had been cut at the end of 1. 2. 

Editions: E. Hula, E. Szanto, SB AJt. fVten, CXXXII (1895), Abh. 2, p. 2; 
W. R. Paton, J. L. Meyers, I/e//. Stud., XVI (1896), 231, no. 34 [W. Ditten- 

berger, OGZS'217; F. Schroeter, DeRegumHe/ZenisticorumEpistu/is (1932), frag. 9]. 

Commentary: A. Wilhelm, Arch.-epigr. Mitt, aus Oesterr.,'X.'K {1397), 50; 
P. M. Meyer, Heerwesen der Pto/emder und Romer in Aegypten (1900), 26; E, R. 
Bevan, House ofSe/eucus (1902), H, 288 n. 1; B. Haussoullier, Mi/et et /e Didy- 
(1902), 90n. 3; B. Niese, Gr. Staaten, III (1903), 379; G. Cardi- 

nali. Regno di Pergamo (1906), 212 n. 3; J. Lesquier, Institutions Mi/itaires de 
VEgypte sous /es Lagides (1911), 84; F. H. Marshall, Inscr. Brit. Mus., IV, 2 
(1916), p. 174; A. Wilhelm, Anz. Ale. Wien, LVII (1920), 40—42, 51; E. R. 
Bevan, Ptolemaic Dynasty (1927), 254; M. Rostovtzeff, Cam. Anc. Hist., VII 
(1928), 170; Rev. Rt. Anc., XXXHI (1931), 12. 


BaoiXst)? ’Avtioxo? aTpaTTiyoig, 
laijtdpxai?, ::t8^cov fiyEjxoai, arpa- 
{aTQajTKDTai?, xal tot? aEkoic,, 
XaipEiv TO lepov tov ’AutdAXo- 
5 [vog xal Tfji; ’ApTjEpiSog to Iv 


0 A. Wilhelm, Anz. Ak. Wien, LVII (1920), 41 f. 
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King Antiochus to generals, cavalry and infantry officers, soldiers, 
and the rest, greeting. The sanctuary of Apollo and of Artemis in ... 


The interpretation of this fragment depends on the dating of its script. As 
Wilhelm noticed, that belongs to the end of the third century, and so the text 
in date as well as in provenience goes closely with 38. It would be a product of 
the same campaign in Asia Minor of Antiochus III or one of his generals, and 
its object would have been similar, to win over public opinion in the newly 
occupied country. As 38 was designed to reassure the people of Amyzon as to 
their civil liberties, this would do the same for the privileges of their religious 
center. 

What action had been taken in regard to this temple the fragment does 
not say, but there can be no real doubt. Recognition of cities and especially 
of temples as inviolable was common (9, 21, 25—28,31—35). This temple 
would here have been accorded the rights of an asylum. It is therefore 
natural to establish a connection of this fragment with the official letter 40 
which belongs apparently to the same place and time, and in which occurs 
the phrase, to Ieqov davXov . See further below. 


1—4. This, except for toI? aW,ois, is the ordinary heading of a general 
order to the army. Gf. Revenue Laws, col. 37, 2 (Ptolemy II): BaodEug IlToXe* 
paXog TOig OTpatTiYOi^ xal toT[? ijratctQxais] xal toI? '^yEpooi /aiQEiv; 16, A 1; 
P. Tebtunis, 6, 12—16 (Ptolemy VII, 140/39 B. C.). The organization of the 
combatant forces was substantially the same in the various Hellenistic states, 
but is known in detail only in Egypt. See the references cited by RostovtzefF, 
Rev. £t. Anc., XXXIII (1931), 12. Gf. also, in addition to the works of Meyer 
and Lesquier, J. Kromayer, Heerwesen und Kriegjuhrung der Griechen (Otto Muller, 
Handbuch, IV, 3, 2, 1928), 128; V. Ehrenberg, Gercke-Norden, Einleitung in 
die Altertumswissenschaft, III, 3 (1902), 92—94. An inscription recently found 
at Susa {Comptes Rendus de VAcad. des Inscr. et Belles-Lettres, 1932, 272—274; F. 
Gumont, “Nouvelles Inscr. Gr. de Suse,” no. 1; late 3rd cent. B. G.) is a de¬ 
dication by Aecov xal oi ujt* autov ’tal atpaTicoTai. 

The expression, Tolg aW,oi?, finds its explanation in the parallel (called to 
my attention by E. Bickermann), UPZ 106, an IvtoXt) of Ptolemy Alexander I, 
1—5 (99 B. G.): [B]a(nXEn[g njToXEfxaTog .. . tc5i (TTQaTT][Y]coi ton MEpqpiTon 
H[al] Twi (ppouQdQxwi [«cit tJou EJtio[Td]Tr|i, htX., [xal] roTg d'XXoig tolg [tjd 
otXixd jtpaYpaTEUopEvoig xat 0 Et[v]. It is a concluding generalization addressed 
to all royal officials. 

4/5. The temple was without doubt at Amyzon. It might be the same as the 
one mentioned in a decree of the city, Paton-Meyers, op. cit., 231—233, no. 34; 
cf. 1. 9: [litl x:aQ]aaTd8og toil ieqou :Ti)Xd>v[og]. 
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40 . LETTER TO THE CITY OF AMYZON 
CONCERNING THE INVIOLABILITY OF A TEMPLE. 

END OF THE THIRD CENTURY B. C. 

The stone bearing this inscritpion was found, early in the nineteenth 
century, by W. J. Hamilton near the ruins of Amyzon, and later re* 
examined by Leake. He reported it as very badly preserved, with a 
script of “about the time of the first wars of the Romans in Asia.” The 
shape of one letter only was recorded (Introd., HI, 1 A). 

Editions: W. M. Leake, Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor (1824), 238 [A. Boeckh, 
CIG II (1843), 2899]. 

Commentary: F. H. Marshall, Inscr. Brit. Mus., IV, 2 (1916), p. 173; 
A. Wilhelm, Anz. Ak. Wien, LVII (1920), 40, 50 f. 

No transcription of this text has come down to us. Hamilton’s copy was 
never published, and Leake has recorded only a few phrases which he was 
able to recognize. There are five of these, taken it seems at random from 
different parts of the inscription. 

'’ApU^OVECOV XKIQSIV 

TO lEQOv aouXov 
Paodeot)i; suvoiav 
xal pT]fi8vl evo^Xsiv upag 
6 eppcoafie 

The author of the letter is certainly not a king. The kings of one dynasty do 
not, except under special circumstances, mention those of another. A king 
cites his predecessor by a title of relationship or merely by name (cf. 15 , 
22—24). A son drawn into diplomatic correspondence in the capacity of 
co-regent refers to the ruler as jtaTTjQ (32). The expression PaoiXecog evvoiav 
is decisive, as Wilhelm pointed out. The writer was a royal official, general or 
governor. 

The nature of the transaction is clear. The right of asylum has been grant¬ 
ed to a temple, presumably the temple of Apollo and Artemis at Amyzon 
mentioned in 39 . This grant or recognition would not have been made by 
the writer, but by the king mentioned in the third phrase. The writer’s func¬ 
tion is only to notify the city of the royal decision; cf. the procedure of 9 . 

It is of course impossible to assign this document definitely to one of the 
Hellenistic kingdoms. Its dating is quite uncertain, the shape of the one letter 
reported fitting as well the second century as the third. General probabilities 
make against assuming the king mentioned to have been an Attalid; a king of 
Egypt would be quite possible. In the lack of other evidence, however, it is 
reasonable with Marshall and Wilhelm to associate this letter with 38 and 39 , 
and to see in it further evidence for the activity of Antiochus III in Caria 
prior to his Syrian campaign of 201 B. G. It is not at all impossible that this 
letter and 39 may refer to the same event. When recognition of the asylum was 
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granted, the king may have embodied his decision in a letter to the army (or 
to a military colony), perhaps also in one to the troop-commander or to the 
district governor. The latter would inclose copies of the letter or letters in one 
of his own, and send them to the city, where all would be inscribed together 
on the wall of the temple concerned. 


1. Letter-headings ordinarily place the name of the people addressed before 
the designation of the particular office which would receive the communic¬ 
ation; cf. for example 38 , 1. The reverse is, however, occasionally true, as in 
5'/<?612 B, 1 (188 B. G.): Sjcoqio? IlooToixiog Aeuxiou ui6? OTQaTTjyog 'Pcopaicov 
Twi xoi[va)i Tcov AeXcpwv xaipeiv], 

3. For the probable context cf. SIG 352 (Ephesus, 302/1 B, C.), 11—13: 
sjEuivEnai 8e xal ’A3toW.co[vi8'r)v tbv jcapd] t[o'u] (SaaiXecog xal dvaYYSi^tt'V'Ta triv 
euv[oi,av tou PaoiXeJcog tgji Srjptoi. 

4. The letter ending is approximately the same as that of 38 . The verb 
evoxXeiv refers here particularly to financial “burdening.”^ Cf. 1 , 43; 30 , 8; 
SIG 888 (petition of the Scaptopareni to Gordian, A. D. 238), 138—142: JtoXXol 
jcoXXdxig aTpaTiwrai 8veJci8ripo'CvT8g ratg te Ea:i^svco 08 ai xal ralg papVjaeaiv 

IVOXXOUOI TTJV Xc6jiT]V. 


41 . LETTER OF ANTIOGHUS III 

TO SELEUCIA-TRALLES CONCERNING A TAX OF A TITHE. 

BEFORE 201 B. G. (?) 

The remains of this letter were copied in 1885 by Pappaconstantinu 
from a quadrangular block of breccia 185 cm. in height, built into the house 
of Mehmet Efendi in Merkeme Mahalesi, a village near Aydm. The left 
of the stone had been cut away, while on the right the ends of the lines 
were illegible. 

The script must have been large, though the ten lines of text need 
not have occupied the nearly two meters of the stone’s surface. The 
letters, according to Sterrett’s facsimile, were without apices (Introd., 
Ill, 1 A); 0 and Q were full size. 

Editions: M. Pappaconstantinu, October 18—30, 1885, no 860^® 

[A. E. Contoleon, Bull. Corr. Hell., X (1886), 515 f, no. 3; J. R. S. Sterrett, 
Epigraphical Journey in Asia Minor (1888), 327 f, no. 382]. 

Commentary: B, Haussoullier, Milet et le Didymeion (1902), 90 n. 3, 106 n. 3; 
M. Holleaux, Rev. Et. Anc., V (1903), 208 f; A. J. Reinach, Rev. Arch., XII 
(1908), 385 n. 1; A.Rehm, Milet, I, 3 (1914), 322; E. Meyer, Grenzen der hell. 
Staaten (1925), 127. 


^) Wilhelm, op. cit., 50. 
^’) Cited by Sterrett. 
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[Baodevg ’Avtioxo? SsXeuxecov tfji |3oTj^f)i xal toil Srifijcoi, 

XaiQeiv ’Apioteaf?.] 


[ — 14 — 01 Jtap’ uiicov doteScoxav to ilrr](pio[x]a 6 

. . . . ] 

[xat awol 8LeX£YT]aav dxoXoii^cog toTg ev tcoi i|?T|q3io]|AaTi 

YeYP“M'l^£'''Oi? [d|iow-] 

[teg-xatd toog eitl —-— ’AvtioJ/oo 

JteQlOQKTfAOOg [.] 

5[ — —-43--] Ofte- 

ycov SexatTiv d[(pETvai?] 

[ — 10 — xal '^[teig PooA,6[i,8voi 8id te tov ^eov xai] 8i’ 

■unctg jtoielv Jcd'VT[a td orD|x-] 

[qpEQOvta o[j.Tv-29-ev ’AjjtoX- 

Xcoviai oi!v Toig [.] 

[ — 10 — dqpT^xaixsv? oixtv tt]v ditoteXoi^^Aevriv sig to] |3aoi- 

XlXOV 88xdT11V TCo[v . . .] 

[ — — 26 — — — Y^YQ^9“M'^''' 

ToxXei toil aTQaTT]Y[d)i o-] 

10 [jccog-23-q)Q 0 VTi^T)i rtepl tcov itj^OYSYG^^- 

(ievtov xa[i.] 


1—3. Restoration substantially as outlined by HaussouUier. 2. AO, fascimile, 
q)iCT[x]a o, Holleaux. YIIE, fascimile; ujt£[o, Sterrett. 9. Restored by Haus. Other restor¬ 
ations by IV. 


Restoration and interpretation of this letter are alike difficult in view of 
the small amount of preserved text in comparison with what is missing. The 
column of preserved text varies between 14 and 19 letters, averaging 16. The 
length of the lacuna on the left may be estimated in 1. 1 to have been about 
43 letters. How much is missing on the right it is impossible to say. If the text 
had not run over into another stone, the lacuna may be estimated from 
Sterrett’s facsimile to have been from 3 to 7 letters. A total length of about 
65 letters may be accepted as probable. 

In the loss of three-quarters of the text, then, it is impossible to determine 
certainly either the author of the letter or its subject. The paleography, how¬ 
ever, is no earlier than the end of the third century (Rehm). The mention of 
an Antiochus in 1. 4 stamps the writer as a Seleucid, for kings do not ordinarily 
mention members of another dynasty. No Seleucid after Antiochus III had 
territorial interests in the Maeander valley, and as that king was active in 
southern Asia Minor in the last years of the third century ( 36 — 40 ) the letter 
may reasonably be assigned to him. 

The mention of a survey (jteQiOQiapoug; cf. on 1. 4) shows that the letter 
was concerned with land. The only possible relations between a city and a king 
in this connection are two: acquisition of royal land by the city through 
purchase or gift; grant of tax-exemption on land held by the city. There is no 
indication of royal arbitration between contending cities as in 7 . Of these two 
possibilities the first seems excluded. Negotiations were opened by an embassy 
from the city, which would naturally exclude the theory of a gift, and there is 
no indication anywhere of a discussion of price, method of payment, or other 
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business details (as for example in 18 ). There remains as the logical theory of 
the transaction that the letter contained a grant of tax-exemption requested by 
the embassy (cf. 15 ) . Against this may be argued that a Sexarr] is twice men¬ 
tioned. The system of taxation in Asia Minor of the Seleucids and their successors 
the Attalids is very little known, but the evidence points to the following 
scheme. Grown land was let on a more or less compulsory basis to crown 
peasants, who paid rent (excpoQiov). Other classes of land, especially land 
assigned to military settlers (cleruchic land) and land belonging to temples, 
paid a proportional land-tax, the hexatT). Cities, whose land was removed 
from any slight degree of royal ownership (private land), paid on a different 
basis an annual (popo?, supplemented by extraordinary ateqjavoi, |evia, etc. 
If Tralles had been paying a SsxdTT) on land held or acquired under an earlier 
king Antiochus, the situation must as far as our knowledge goes be considered 
exceptional (above, p. 94, n. 10).^ 


1. Sterrett’s facsimile indicates an illegible line of writing above what I have 
taken (following Haussoullier) as the first line of the letter. He restores this 
as the letter heading, but that is impossible. Between ^aaiXeu? of the heading 
and the edge of the stone after “Apioreag there are 66 letters. If these comprise 
two lines instead of one we have the following arrangment: 

BaoiXEug ’AvTioxog SeXsnxgtov Trji pouXfii] 

xal Ttbi xttiQEtv* ’Api0Tea[i;.] 

... -ipTjqpiopJa 6 v:te[p.] (or 'upejig ••••]) 

.... ijjTiqjiajpaTi Y^YQ^M'IA^voig, xtX. 

It is obvious that there is no room between II. 2 and 3, 3 and 4, to restore the 
minimum of sense-connection. 

Tralles took the name of Seleucia in the latter part of the third century; cf. 
the discussion and references of Rehm, Milet, I, 3, p. 321. 

The Aristeas may well be the Aristeas son of Pausanias who in 212/211 B.C. 
served on the embassy from Seleucia-Tralles which negotiated a treaty of 
isopolity with Miletus.® 

2. My preference for upefig] over vjtefp], even at the cost of changing 
a reading of Pappaconstantinu, is due to the fact that I do not find room for 
the object of the preposition, vjtep Trjg drsXeiag viidtv or something of that 
sort. The full content of the decree is given in 11. 4/5 as the messengers’ speech. 

4. The space before ’Avrioxou would have been occupied by some identific¬ 
ation; cf. OG/S 229, 100: em ton •fieoii xal ocoTfjpog ’Avtloxou (Antiochus I). 
For the importance of the exact definition of land under consideration cf. the 

“) The writer of the pseudo-Aristotelian Economica, who is the primary source, 
divides (2, 1, 4) the land-tax into the two types, Ejtcpopiov and dexaTT). The distinction 
between the two is made largely on the analogy of Ptolemaic Egypt, though it is 
known that Seleucid cleruchs paid a SexdxT] {OGIS 229, 101), and the same seems to 
have been true under the rule of Pergamum (51, 17/18). See the excellent summary of 
V. Ehrenberg, Gercke-Norden, Einleitung in die Altertumwissenschaft, III, 3, 96; cf. further 
Rostovtzeff, Kolonat, 241—243; Cam. Anc. Hist.,Yll, 178 f; Tarn, Hell. Civ., 140 f. 

®) Inschr. Milet, 143, 6; cf. Rehm ad loc. 
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provisions of 18 for a prompt survey. The gift of land in 70 is made (1. 8) xaroi 
Tovg jtQoDJtdQxovTas jtEQioQiopoug. 

5. For the use of dqpiTi[xi in this connection cf. Polyb., 21, 24, 8: tavTaig 

dqpEiadai tov cpoQov ; SIG 495, 184— 6 (Olbia, 230 B. G.) : d^icocavTOg 88 d'qpEcnp 
3toniaao[^ai toT? dqpfjxE jtdoi :n:dvTa kuI ovbeva [EJtpd^aTo]. The end 

of the lacuna may perhaps be restored, [twv ex tt}? yf)? yivjopEVOOv; cf. the 
expression in 7 , 19/20. 

6. Cf. SIG 611, 22/23 (letter of G. Livius Salinator to Delphi, 189 B. G.): 
[jtjEipaadpe^a dei nrog d[yadou jrapjaiTioi toI? AeXqpoT? yiveodai 8id t[8 tov] 
^Eov xai updi;. See further on 27 , 5—9. 

7. That is, Apollonia on the Maeander, not far from Tralles.* 

9. The governor Themistocles may well be the man of the same name who 
in 218, commanding in Mysia for Achaeus, was compelled by Attains to eva¬ 
cuate the district (Polyb., 5, 77, 8). High officials could readily change their 
allegiance,® and in fact most of the supporters of Achaeus seem to have fallen 
away soon as Antiochus took the field against him.® 

For OTgariiydg as the title of the Seleucid provincial governors see on 10 , 1 . 

10. Cf. SIG 695,66/67 (Magnesia on the Maeander, after 129 B. C.): xafifjxov 
EOTIV Tc5i 8 l]pCDl [jtXEtoV Xul EXTejvEOTEQOV JIEqI Tc5v (TpOyEypappEVCOV q)QOVTl0ai; 
36 , 21 f; Totg jrQoyeyQappEvoig dxoXouficog. 


42 . LETTER OF ANTIOCHUS HI (?) 

TO THE CITY OF ILIUM, GRANTING CERTAIN FAVORS. 

EARLY SECOND CENTURY B. C. 

The fragment of a white marble stele was found in 1894 by H. Schmidt, 
built into the house of a peasant named Hassan in ^iblak in the Troad. 
It was roughly a square, 40 cm. wide, 38 cm. high, and 6 cm. thick, in¬ 
complete except on the left. 

The script was large and sprawling;^ letters are 2 cm. in height, and 
without apices; O is small, but © and Q are full size. Their character 
fits the end of the third or the beginning of the second century B. G. 
(Introd., Ill, I A). 

Editions: A. Briickner^ in W. Dorpfeld, Troia md Ilion (1902), 448 f, no. IV 
[F. Schroeter, De Regum Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), frag. 11]. 

Commentary: R. Laqueur, QjiaesL Epigr. (1904), 101; A. Wilhelm, 

AL men, LVII (1920), 49. 


*) For this ./^ollonia cf. K. Regling, Phil. Wochenschr., 1926, 430 (this reference 
I owe to the kindness of L. Robert, who adds that he regards the reading ’A]jto?J.cov{at 
as “tres douteux”). 

*) Cf. the CEise of Ptolemy son of Thraseas {OGIS 230). 

*) Holleaux, loc. cit. 

See the photograph in Dorpfeld, Troia und Ilion, PI. 59, opposite p. 452. 

With acknowledgements to A. Wilhelm. 
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tE jTQog TO g[v]YHaTaa>tE[odaa(y&ai Jtdv-] 
ta rd JtQO? EJti|i,EXeiav x[al Ewoiav dvi]-] 
xovta* jTEigaooio.E'da y«[0 ov [xovov td 8i-] 
d JtgoYOVODV :n:QO'UJtT]QY[x[£va Jtpo^ tov 8fj-] 

5 |xov (TWTTiQEiv oXka x[al iva tq)v Jtpog] 

66 |av xal Ti(ir)v dvTjxforrwv piridevog] 
vaTEQ'iiTE jtoiEiO'&ai T[r|v jtdaav jtgovoi-] 
dv] xal xoivf)i xal iSiai 8x[d0TOo.] 


1. [etoificog - ] Bruckner. 2. ewoiav, W; xata^oYriv, Br. 6. [nr&evog, 

W; cf. SIG 685 (Magnesia, 139 B. C.), 30/31: xoqiv toC [xiY&evog •uoTSQfjaai, 8ixaCov 
fiTlO^eva Twv XQivo[iEvcov. £v [xtiSevi, Br. 7. itdoav, W; n,eYi 0 tTiv, Br. 9. [cuy/coioovnev, W. 


.to aid in securing all that pertains to consideration and [good¬ 
will]; for we shall try [not only] to help to preserve your ancestral 
privileges but also to exercise [every care] for each of you publicly 
and privately [so that] you may miss [none of the] things which pertain 
to glory and honor. We grant you also the [.] 


Of this once interesting letter nothing remains but the courtesies. In the 
period to which it must be assigned on the basis of the script only Antiochus III 
or a Roman official can be the author; the writer’s use of the plural (jtEipaoo- 
pe-da, ouyx^QO^I^^''') excludes the possibility of an Attalid. The latter alterna¬ 
tive, which was favored by Bruckner, is entirely possible; cf. the letter of the 
brothers Scipio to Heraclea {SIG 618) after the Peace of Apamea.The epistolary 
activity of Antiochus III, however, is attested by a whole series of letters 
( 36 — 41 , 43 ). Each step in his occupation of Asia Minor was accompanied, 
it appears, by efforts to propitiate public opinion, by protestations of good-will 
or by actual favors to the Greek cities. There is every reason to believe that 
his recovery of Ilium® would have been similarly attended by a reminder 
of the long tradition (8id atgOYOvcov, 11. 3/4) of friendship between the dynasty 
and the city. A fragmentary inscription of about the same period (Bruckner 
in Dorpfeld, Troia und Ilion, 448, no. Ill) preserves an oath taken in his name. 


1 . The TE should be a verb ending. Perhaps one may restore, [wg Jtagaxa- 
Xei]t£ (cf. Introd., p. Ixxviii), which wotdd have been preceded by a de¬ 
claration of policy, jtdaav jtQOvoiav jtoi'V] 06 pe' 8 a (as in 38, 2—4), for example. 

2. The coupling of e3tipeA,£ia and Eiivoia is common in the diplomatic 
language. Cf. the decree of the Islanders, SIG 390, 18—20 (279/8 B. C.); tt|v 
auTTiv Euvoiay xai IjupEXeiav [3T]ap£x6|.i£vog 8iaTe^8T sig te tong NTjOicoTag xa[l] tong 
uXXovg ''EXXrjvag. Bruckner’s restoration, xaTa^oyti v, seems too long for the lacuna. 

4. On the Seleucid tradition of friendship with Ilium see on 10, 4. 


®) Cf. Meyer, Grenzen, 142. 
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8. After EKdaxov would be expected uireov, or tc5v xifASTeQMV as in 25 , 35/36 
and 63 , 5. I know no precedent for the use of uixeteqoov without the article, 
though that word by itself would just fill the lacuna. 

9. The verb avyxfOQECO is common in this connection in the royal letters; 
see Index, s, v. 


This fragment without head or tail shows the full course of the chancery 
rhetoric with its love of balance and contrast, its fondness for periphrasis. 
The language is trite. In addition to the stock antithesis xai xoivfji xal i8iai, 
there are two of the favored periphrases with dvi^HOVta (see on 15 , 11/12). 
The climactic order is observed; the general statement of future consideration 
(jtEipacdpE'&a) precedes the specific grant {(TUYXCJpofifXEv), though the other 
order is more common.^ 


43 . LETTER OF ANTIOGHUS III CONCERNING 
THE PRIVILEGES OF THE PLUTONIUM AT NYSA. 

EARLY SECOND CENTURY B. G. 

The upper left corner of this letter, preceded by ten lines of a city 
decree, were preserved on a fragment of a stele of gray-blue marble, 
found by F. Winter in 1887 on the site of Nysa. As far as is known it is now 
lost. The dimensions were, width 39 cm., height 40 cm., thickness 20 cm. 

The writing is reported to be of the second century B. C. (Introd., 
Ill, 1 A). Letters were 12 mm. high. 

Editions: W. Judeich, Athen. Mitt., XV (1890) 281 f, no. 32 [F. Hiller von 
Gaertringen in W. von Diest, Nysa ad Maeandrum (1913), 67; F. Schroeter, 
De Regum Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), frag. 8]. 

Commentary: E. Meyer, Grenzen der hell. Staaten (1925), 127. 


Baadcv? ’Av[tioxos -- — 20-roig] 

d'pxovoi xal [tfji (3ouXfii xal tdii xciipeiv] 

"ns EjtiaToXfjg jtpog. tov 6ioi-] 

XTiTTiv [xataxExcoQioTai to dvTiYQatpov — —-] 


1—4. Restored by IV. Hiller; BaoiXeu? ’AvfTioxog Nwoecov Tfji PovXfji >cal T 0 I 5 ] 
dgxowi jcal [tmi Stijacoi xaiQEiv-] Tier ysygatp [-] xtitTjv. 


King Antiochus to the magistrates [and the council and the people 

of., greeting. Of the letter] which we wrote [to .the] 

dioecetes [there is inclosed a copy .] 


*) See on 14 , 11, and cf. for example the letter of the Scipio brothers to Heraclea 
SIG 618, 10—14 (190 B. C.). 


12 
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The letter was preceded by a city decree, of which there remained a part 
of the last ten lines. 


10 


;.]ne[-] 

.] XEP[-] 

.] I T% 8 [-- - - - ] 

.]ov eig o[rJ]Xag-10-xal oT'paai t'^v] 

pEV pia]v ep MaYVT)[oiat — 16- Se] 

ETEgJav 8V TWl Tofj [ — ■— —---YQ“"] 

ipai] 8 e jtepl TOVTOOV [ —---j 

t6]v aTQatTjyov xal v[ —-jtQog toug Nuoa-] 

E]ag iva djto8ei^foa[i tditov mg ^e^tiotov Iv mi ora'dri-] 
o]ETai OTT]!i.i3 [-] 


The reading are those of Winter. Hiller restores as follows; itrioe [-dvayQd'iiKiiu 

8 e Tov xeil<ip]ov eig afttiXag Xidlvog 8t5o ml orfjcrai, ty^v pev pia]v (the rest of 1. 5 and 
the beginning of 1. 6 omitted by mistake) ev twi xov [Aiog tov 2coaut6Ai8og (?) Isgtoi., 

YOdijJou.] 8e itepl tovtcov [-t6]v OTQatT]Yov xal v [-— JtQog tovg Nvoaejog 

iva djto 8 eC|io 0 [i tonov xal nag’ avxoh;, ev^a ora'&ricrJeTai fj OTTjXTj- 


This decree offers more difficulties than the royal letter, the nature of 
which is sufficiently clear. The script, which the editors would assign to the 
second century, cannot certainly be earlier than the end of the third. It fits 
very well, as Hiller noted, the middle of the reign of Antiochus III, at a time 
when that king was active in Asia Minor ( 36 — 42 ). A grant had been made 
by him which concerned his financial relationship with a city. The grant 
was embodied in a letter to the dioecetes, perhaps in thb case the chief of finance 
for Asia Minor (cf. Appendix, s. v.). Copies of this letter were then sent with 
a brief cover to the other persons concerned, the city itself and the governor 
of the district.^ The recipient of the letter 43 was, in all probability, Nysa. 
The first line may be filled out if one supposes that Antiochus the co-regent 
(of 32 ) was joined with his father in the grant: BaoiXeng 'Av[Tioxog xal 
’Avrioxog Nvaaemv toTg] dgxovai; cf. 9 and 35 . The subject of the grant is 
really uncertain, for this text did not belong to the edition of xd fepa ypet- 
ppata (p. 56) with 9 and 64 . In view of the interest of the dioecetes, however, 
it can hardly be doubted that the grant was that of the triad, Ixeaia xal davXia 
xal dtEXEia, recognized eighty years before by Seleucus I ( 9 ) and afterwards 
to be recognized by the unknown writer of 64 . 

The question of the decree is more difficult. Perhaps, as Hiller assumed, 
it may have been a decree of Magnesia on the Maeander. That city is named 
in the clause of publication, however; this was unnecessary if the stelae were 
to be erected in the deliberating city, and it is to my knowledge never done. 
On the other hand, the body which passed the decree was able to dispose of 
sites for stelae in Magnesia without having to ask for them; cf the different 

’^) Cf. the procedure when Bulagoras of Samos secured from Antiochus II the return 
of certain lands in the Anaea which had been confiscated by royal officials. In reply to his 
petition he secured three letters, to the city, to the local garrison-commander, and to 
the dioecetes (^SEG I, 366, 15—17, 246—243 B. G.). Nysa is dealt with in a simila rly 
indirect fashion in 9 . Cf. Introd., pp. xxxix f. 
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procedure with Nysa, to which the “general” must write and ask for a site.® 
Either then the decree is a decree of Magnesia or of, perhaps, a league to which 
Magnesia belonged. Cf. for example the decree of the Epirotes, Inschr. Magn., 
32, 34/35: dvaYQd\pai t[6 ] lijctqjiapa ev Ao)8(6vai iv rcoi lepwt tou Aid?. 

The subject of-the decree would naturally be the same as that of the royal 
letter. The two texts stood close together on the stele, and would even be 
expected to belong to the same transaction. One is tempted to restore II. 2-^ 
of the decree as follows: 

[--dvaypctilJai to te 

[opa xa]l Tfj^ s[jtLCfToXf)? paoiXeco? ’Avtidxou to dv-] 

[Tiyeacpjov ei^ .o[TTiXag---] 

and to see in the “letter of king Antiochus” the letter which immediately 
followed. That would then have been addressed not to Nysa but to the body 
which passed the decree, and the transaction would be similar to that when 
Seleucus II corresponded widely in the interest of the asylum of Smyrna {OGIS 
228, 229). This is I think impossible, for the singular numbers of drciyga^pov and 
of ejtiOToA,fi? are not right; there were two letters which the king would have 
sent out, the covering letter and the letter to the dioecetes. Furthermore, if it 
must be supposed that the decree is a decree of Magnesia, the partly preser¬ 
ved royal letter cannot have been written to that city; witness the different 
heading from those of 31 — 34 . But I see no difficulty in supposing that the 
decree was concerned with the asylum of the Plutonium. The matter was 
of sufficient importance to be published twice in Magnesia and once in Nysa. 


2 . This address, T0I5 dg/ouai xai Tiji |3oD7,fji xal tcoi 8')]pool, is common 
in the Roman period when the new rulers dealt by preference with officials, 
not with the democratic bodies.® In the royal letters the heading is used only 
in the letters to Seleucia in Pieria, 45 and 72 . The term agyipmq does not appear 
otherwise in letter-headings before 189 B, C., when Roman officials addressed 
the Delphians, ro(^ [dgjrojvcri xal tfji 3r[6]X[£i] (SIG 611; cf. ibid., 613 B, 
180 B. C.). This-letter may then be the earliest instance of its use. 

3/4. For the restoration of these lines cf. 37 , 1—6; for the relative clause 
% yeyQcttpapEv cf. 72 , 4/5. 


44 . LETTER OF ANTIOCHUS III TO A GOVERNOR 
ON THE APPOINTMENT OF A CHIEF-PRIEST AT DAPHNE. 

OCTOBER 12, 189 B. C. [Collation] 

The inscription is cut in a stele of grey marble (Plate VIII), found at 
Daphne in 1858 by an American missionary, Mr. H. B. Morgan, who 
copied the text and later forwarded the stone to the American Oriental 

*) Cf. Tarn, Ant. Gon., 430 f; Journ. Hell. Stud., XLIV (1924), 147—157; ibid., L 
(1930), 29—31; Kolbe, ibid., 20—29; P. Roussel, iJra. Gr., XXXVII (1924), 350f. 

*) Cf. SIG 684 (Dyme, 139 B. C.); OGJS 441 I (Stratonicea, 81 B. C.); SIG 747 
I (Oropus, 73 B. C.); ibid., 768 (Mylasa, 31 B. C.). Cf. Lafoscade, De Epistulis^^. 
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Society. It is now in the Yale University Library. The upper part is 
lost, having been removed apparently not by accident but by some 
cutting tool to prepare the rest for some structural purpose; the sides 
and back are rough-finished. When found, the face was covered with 
a calcareous substance which had to be removed before the writing 
became visible. The dimensions are, height 87 cm. width 44 cm., thickness 
10—11 cm. 

The letters, 1 cm. in height and with small apices, are carefully cut. 
Though they vary a little in width and spacing, all, including 0, O, and 
Q, are of exactly the same height, as if spaced between ruled lines. 
The most of them are of the same width as height, presenting a squared 
appearance. 

Editions: J. Hadley, Journ. Am. Orient. Soc., VI (1860), 550—555 [G. 
F. Schoemann, Philologus, XVII (1861), 344—347; P. Le Bas, W. H. Wad- 
dington, Asie Mineure, HI (1870), 2713 a; W. Dittenberger, OGIS 244; 
F. Schroeter, De Regum Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), 28]. 

Commentary: J. Hadley, ‘Journ. Am. Orient, Soc,, VII (1862), xliv; E. R. 
Bevan, House of Seleucus (1902), I, 214; B. Niese, Gr. und maked. Staaten, III 
(1903), 88 n. 2; W. Otto, Priester und Tempel, I (1905), 255 n. 2; D. Cohen, 
De Magistratibus Aegyptiis, 29 f; A. Bouche-Leclercq, Seleucides (1913/14), 
471 n. 2, 472 f; E. S. Bouchier, History of Antioch (1921), 45 f; M. Rostovtzeff, 
Cam. Anc. Hist., VII (1928), 162 f. 


-- --- “-1 

8eA,(pc5i Y§yevT][X8vov ev Ttix[fji xajl jt(g[Tei xal] 
Tfjg’ei? q[xdg xal ra jtQgyixgTfa] gl^eoecog jpoU 
Xdg xal [xeydXag da:o88[{|]Eig :je3toiT]pevo'v 
exTEvoag, xal oxjte Tfjg ij^'ux'nS ovxe tcov 
5 xovTCOv jtEqpEiafAEVoy eig td qpiv crvg,q5EgovTa, 
8iE|ayr]Ox6Ta bs xal rd lyxEipiofiEvta aurdi^ 
wg fjv niQoafjxov, xal xatd td Xoiatd dyopEvov d 
^loog Twv JtQoDJCTiQypEvcov £| aiiToi) Eig td Jtpa- 
ypara, f|(3oijX6p£'da pEv eti EjtiouvEXELv cnj[p-] 

10 jtQdaoovTa f|plv jtoXXdxi 8e axiToi) jtgocpEQO- 
pEVOD TTjv JtEgl TO aoopg yEy£VT)p£VT]v dafiE- 
VEiav 8id tdg avvExsIg xaxonafiiag, d^iovy- 
Tog T£ qpdg Ideal awov e<jp’ qauxiag ysvEO- 
fiai OTtvig Tov £:iriXoi:n:ov XQOVOv toil jliou dn:E- 
15 giojidaTcog Iv EvatafiEiai toiS acopatog yl- 
[vjTiTai, evpjtEgirjVExfiTipEv filXovreg xal Iv 
[tjoiJTOig qpavEpdv jtoiEiv i]v I'xopEv JtQ6[g] 

[aj-OTOV aigsaiv. iva plv ovv xal Eig to Xo[i-] 
[;7t]6v TvyxdvT|i jtctvTMv Twv Eig TipTjv xafi] 

20 [8]6|av dvr]x6vTO)v ■^piv I'oTai EJtip£A,E[g], 

[IjjtEiSTj, Tfjg dQxiEQwcnjvTjg Tofi ’A^6XA,a)vog 
[x]al Tfjg ’ApT£pi8og Tdiv AaiTTcov xal tcov' 
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oKkoiv lEQwv d)v td Te|j,Err] lativ em Tfj^ 
ActcpvT)? ji:9oa§£0|x8vr|5 dvfiQog (piXov, 8 ['y-] 

26 viqoofievov 8 e jtQOOTfjvai d|io)s Tfjs y- 

JCEQ TOv TOJtou a;n:ov 8 fj 5 f|V eo/ov ot te Jtpo- 
yovoi xal xal Tfjg 11 f|[xoc»v niQo? to ■^eIov 

EvoEpEiag, djto 8 E§EixajiEv avtov d^x!-- 

EQEa TOWCOV ;rt£;T£l(T|XEVOl TT]V JtEQl td lE^d 
30 EfaycoyTiv fiaXiat’ aw 8 i,d totjtou aw- 
TsXEoO^aEa'&ai Seovtco?. avvTa^ov 
Ev TE TOig xaTaxcOQi^Eiv 

amov dgxiEQEa tcov 8 £ 8 t)X(jO[xevo)v lEgcoy 
xal jcgoTifxdv tov awbya d^icos Tfjc; ^|T£- 
35 TEQa^ xpioEO)!;, xal Idv eis Tiva Jta 0 axaXfi[i] 

Twv dvTj^dvTCOv eig ravra, avvsTtdaii- 
PdvEO'&ai Todg te :n:Q65 toT? lEgoTg yivo[i£- 
vov? xal TOV? aXXovg ovg xa-SrixEi ref[i-] 

'&a0XEiv afiToC — ovoTfjoai jcagayysiXav- 
40 Tag vJcaxovEiv jceq! d>v aw ygctcprji crwTd{o-] 
OTji — dvaygaq)f)vai 8 e xal tt)? EJtiaToXf]? 

TO dvTiygaqjov eig oTrjXas xal dva'ftEivg[i] 

EV TOl? EJtKpaVEOTaTOlS TOJtOl?. 

8x0", ACod i8'. 


2. aleeoeoi?, IV; [ 8 ]ia['&]eo[eco]Q, Waddington; [o]aqpect[TdTa]s, Hadley. 9. Et[i] 
ouvExeiv, Dittenberger; eT[Ti], Waddington; ete[i], Hadley. 10 JtoHdDitt.; 
jto^A,a, lA.AYTOY, Hadley. 14. At end, AT, Hadley; [d 8 ia]oad(tT( 05 , Ditt. 31. odv- 
xa^ov [oiSv] Ditt. 23. Ejt[l] Adqjvrjg, editors. 


... as he had been in honor and trust with our brother and has 
zealously given many great demonstrations of his attitude toward us 
and our state, and as he has spared neither his life nor his property 
in our interest, but has adequately performed everything entrusted to 
him and in general conducts himself consistently with his past services 
in behalf of our state, we wished to keep him still associated with us 
in our affairs. He often, however, called our attention to the bodily in¬ 
firmity which had come to him from his incessant activities, and asked 
us to allow him to retire in order that he might spend the rest of his 
life in uninterrupted good health; we have accordingly yielded, wishing 
to show in this also the attitude we have toward him. We shall take 
care that in the future he will receive all that pertains to honor and 
glory, for as the chief-priesthood of Apollo and Artemis Daittae and 
of the other sanctuaries whose precincts are in Daphne requires a man 
devoted to us and competent to fill it suitably in view of the interest 
both our ancestors and ourselves have had in the place and of our 
reverence toward the gods, we have appointed him chief-priest of these 
sanctuaries in the conviction that their administration will be carried 
on properly by him. Give orders to mention his name as chief-priest 
in legal documents and to honor him in a manner corresponding to the 
importance of our decision; if he summons (anyone) to perform any 
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of the regular duties of the sanctuaries, (for all) to assist him, both 
those who may be connected with the sanctuaries and all others who 
should properly obey him — make clear that (we) have given orders 
to obey him in all that he asks by letter or by command. Give orders, 
also, to inscribe a copy of the letter on stelae and to set them up where 
they may best be seen. Year 124, Dius 14. 


1. Not much has been lost at the beginning. The parallel letter 45 shows 
the style. After the heading, |3aaiX8if? ’Avrioxo? tool SeTvi xuiqeiv, which may 
have occupied one line if the letters were wide-cut, there would have been 
something like, Tov Selva tov SeTvo? Twt pev (3aaiXeT SeXsiixcoi tcoi i^pwv. 
The dative, SeXeuxcoi, is apparently dependent on the verbal idea, yeyeviipevov 

EV Tipfji. 

The brother is Seleucus III Soter. No other brother of Antiochus III is 
known. He ruled for three years, from the summer of 226 to the summer 
of 223,1 but little is known of his reign. It is interesting to find, after 34 years, 
Antiochus referring to him with respect. This would not necessarily be due 
to personal affection. Complimentary references to predecessors are common 
in the royal correspondence (cf. 45 ). 

By the phrase, ev Tipfji xal jciotei, may be meant a degree of court rank. 
The first half of the expression, at any rate, is so used in 49 ( 1 . 2), and means 
a member of the Tiptopevoi; cf. Aristolochus of 45 , and see Appendix, s. v. 
Ti/xdo) . The word however, while common in the chancery language 

(see Index), seems never to be part of a title in the Seleucid kingdom,^ 
and it may be that the whole phrase is to be taken non-technically.® 

2. The word n:QdypaTa means a man’s affairs or a city’s affairs at all periods 
of Greek. In the Hellenistic kingdoms, the jtpdypata of the ruler were the 
“affairs of state,” just as his own personality constituted the state.* The 
expression is closely paralleled in 45 . 

17/18. Cf. the ending of 36 , 26/27; qpavepd yfvTjrai "n 'nperepa xal ev 
TovToig JtQog ttiv dSeXqjTiv jtQoaipeaig. 

21. This priesthood is to be distinguished from the political of 

the royal cult mentioned in 36 . The present incumbent was to have oversight 
over a single religious center, where were concentrated many wealthy and 
powerful sanctuaries. The office was obviously not intented to be exacting. 
It would have involved none of the laborious cult duties which Sosander 


^) W. Kolbe, Beitrage zur syr. und jud. Gesch., 18; F. Stahelin, P. W. K., R, E., 2te R., 
3 (1921), s. V. Seleukos; Tarn, Cam. Anc. Hist., VII, 722 f. Beloch, Gr. Gesch., IV, 2, 
190—196, believes that the reign not begin till the summer of 225. 

*) Cf. however SIG 709, 2/3 (Ghersonesus, about 107 B. C.): [Ai 6 qxi\'TO(;] . . . . 
jaoTE['u] 6 gEvo 5 8 e xap, Tigc&jXEvo? ovJUsvog fjoaov ujro |3a<n^8og MiO^QaSdxa Ewtd[To- 
Qog] ; Rott, Kleinasiatische Denkmaler, p. 370, no. 78, 2—4 (Tyana, 1st cent. B. G.): [tdiv 
jTQcoTjcov q)i^cov Pacri^Ecog ’AQioPa[Qtdvou $]iXoQco[Aaio[v xal g]d[X,]uTTa rttaTen[og£]van’ 
xal u[pcogev]o)v a:a 0 ’ a^t^.] 

Gf. the parallels cited by Robert, Bull. Corr. Hell., LIV (1930), 342 n. 3, 

*) Cf. Kaerst, Hellenismus, II, 325—348; Goodenough, Tale Class. Stud., I, 101; 
Rostovtzeff, Cam. Anc. Hist., VII, 161 f; Corradi, Studi Ellenistici, 231 f; Tam, Hell. 
Civ., 45 f. 
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at Pergamum ( 65 ) was unable to maintain. It is expressly given to a valetu¬ 
dinarian so that he might spend the rest of his days in quiet. But the duties 
that were involved were none the less important. Bouche-Leclercq {Seleu- 
cides, 472 f) has pointed out that Daphne was the meeting place of religions 
from east and west, where fanaticism might easily flare up. It is also true 
that the temples would have been wealthy and powerful; temple finances must 
be managed in the government’s interest. Like the Pergamene vecoxopoi,® the 
present officer undoubtedly was expected to supervise the secular activity of 
the temples at Daphne in the king’s interest. 

The sanctuary of Apollo and Artemis at Daphne was one of great repute 
in the ancient world. As Apollo was the recognized ancestor (dp/Tiyog) of 
the Seleucid dynasty, it was natural that they should have lavished all their 
resources to make the religious center second to none in the Greek world.® 
The cult epithet AaiTTWV, long suspected by editors but a certain reading, 
has received confirmation through the discovery in 1930/31 at Susa of an 
offering for the safety of the king and queen made in 182 B. G. to Apollo 
and Artemis Aaixtai?. The editor, F. Cumont,'^ suggests a possible connection 
with the cult feast {8ai?), whence is derived the month name Aaioio? (0eo8ai- 
oiog in other parts of Greece).® It may also be noted that the gloss baixai; is 
recorded as Macedonian; it is clearly derived from the same root as Aaioio;, 
though its precise meaning is uncertain.® But as Cumont remarks, the double x 
of this epithet is difficult, and it may be that the word is to be explained as 
non-Greek. 

31. In 18 , 24, also, oruvTa|ov lacks the transitional ouv (cf. also 74 , 10). 

32. This expression is a little vague, but its meaning is apparent from the 
corresponding provision of 36 , 15—17. The xp'nM'^Tiop.ot? of this letter are the 
same as the owaXXdYM'«ot of that, and the reference is to the Hellenistic practice 
of dating contracts by priesthoods as well as by regnal or dynastic eras, Cf. 
also OGIS 56, 22/23 (Canopus, 239/8 B. C.): tong leQEig . . . evYpctqpeodai ev 
jtdaiv TOi? xpripaTiapoT?. 

The practice of dating by a religious functionary is an old one in Greek 
history. Originally designed primarily to serve the purposes of chronology, 
it was in this superseded in the Hellenistic period by the royal eras, but was 
continued honoris causa. 

It was formerly assumed that the Hellenistic institution was begun by 
Alexander. Arrian stated, Anab., 7, 23, 7, that Alexander decreed among 
other honors for the dead Hephaestion, tou; (njpPoA,aiois xafl” ooa oi epjtopoi 
dXXqXoig IxjppdW.O'uoiv sjtiYQOtqjeaflai to ovofxa 'Hq^aiatitovog. This seemed to 
mean a cult with an eponymous priest, who was then recognized in the priest 


®) Cardinali, Mem. Acc. Bologna, X (1916), 192; Rostovtzeff, Anatolian Studies Ramsay, 
384—389. 

®) K. O, Muller, “De Antiquitatibus Antiochenis,” Comment. Soc. Gott., VIII (1841), 
245—253; Beloch, Gr. Gesch., IV, 1, 288; Benzingcr in P. W. K., R. E,, IV (1901), 
2136—2138, s. v. Daphne; Bevan, Seleucus, 1,213 f; Bouchier, Antioch, 42—57; V. Schultze 
Altchristliche Stadte und Landschaften; III, Antiocheia (1930), 213—218. The chief sources 
are Strabo, 16,2,6 (750); Libanius, Or. XI (’Avtioxixo?), 234—248; Procopius, Epist., 66. 

^) Comptes Rendus de VAcad. des Inscr. et Belles-Lettres, 1931, 250—257. 

®) Gf. O. Hoffmann, Die Makedonen, ihre Sprache und ihr Volkstum (1906), 104 f. 

®) Hoffmann, 79—81, observes that it means most probably “separators” of 
litigants. 
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mentioned in P. Hibeh, 84 Later evidence, however, has shown that the 
priest was a priest of Alexander, not Hephaestion,^^ and Plaumann^® explains 
the reference of Arrian differently: contracts had not to mention the priest of 
Hephaestion, but to be located eq)’ 'Hq)aiaTia)vos if they were drawn up near 
his heroon. 

In any case, the institution flourished after Alexander. In Egypt, the 
eponymous priests and priestesses were annual officials in charge of the royal 
cult. Their installation was carried out through a royal order, but might 
be approved by the priestly synod.In Syria a similar institution existed 
after Antiochus III ( 36 , 15—17), with certain differences. The officials were 
rAf^-priests and cMi^-priestesses, they were apparently of life tenure, and the 
cult over which they presided was organized on a satrapal, not an imperial, basis. 

34. By JtQOTipdv may be meant much or little. It may be merely a term of 
respect. On the other hand, it is more probably to be referred to the graded 
system of court rank. It is likely that the priest here appointed had been one 
oftheTipwpEVOi under Seleucus III (cf. on 1. 1), and that now he was advanced 
to the a:QOTipco|xevoL. It is further possible that the order here may mean some 
literal “honoring” of the new chief-priest by a state procession, by a proclama¬ 
tion, or some special ceremony, 

35. The language in this part of the letter is a little condensed, but the 

meaning is clear. For the construction of jtaQaxaXeiv with an et? phrase cf. 
SIG 576 (Delos, 2nd cent. B. C.), 8—12: xa'i xoivel xai I8fai AtjXicov t6>i 
ruyxavovti jrage/opevo? [8]iaTeXeT eig o av awov tig jtapa[xaX£i]. 

The object of the verb is furnished by the two classes of persons, tong . . . yivo- 
pevovg and Tovg aXXovg. Cf. Introd., pp. Ixxvi, Ixxviii. 

37. By Toug Jtpog tolg lepotg yivopevovg would be meant the people con¬ 
nected with the temple, priests, attendants, slaves, and the peasants (xd- 
TOixoi) on the temple land.^® The dX^oug are parallel to the dWv.oi of 39 , 3. 

40. The distinction between ypdcpEiv and owtacoEiv is found elsewhere. 
It is particularly common in petitions in Ptolemaic Egypt. Cf. Preisigke, Sam- 
mlbuch, 5827 (Fayum, 69 B. C.), 17—20: <iva> nokv [xdA7.ov td vopt^opEva 
TOig flEoig EJtiTEXeiTai, d^ico owra^ai (ypail^ai) 3t8pi Tonttov dadvrcov tcoi 
anyyEVEL xal aTpaTTjycoi toO vopou iTtix(iopfi 0 ai u|xTv to jtQoxEipevov exi- 
TE^Eoai. Again, the priests of Philae petitioned Euergetes II with his sister 
and wife {OGIS 139, 13—16): SEops-fl’ vpwv 'dscov psyiOTCOV, Idv (paivTitai, 
owta^ai Nouprivfcoi tcoi 0 Dyy 8 V£[L] xafi 8 Jti 0 To]XoyQdcpcoi ypdipai Aoycoi tcoi 
cnyyEVEi xal (JTQaTT]yc6i Tfjg 0T]Pai8og pT) JtaQEVoxXeiv qpdg jtpog Tavra; 
this request they granted by writing to Lochas, ibid., 138, 6 f: [xJaXcog o[nv] 
jtoiT) 0 Eig 0 w[Td|ag, xafldarep] dlfiooloi, pT)8Ev]a evox^eiv auTong. From these 
instances, which might be multiplied, it is clear that ypdqpEiv means to give an 

^‘’) Wilcken, Arch, fur Papyr., IV (1907/8), 184; Otto, Priester und Tempel, II, 319. 
For the date of this papyrus (280/79 B. C. or later) cf. F. Bilabel, Aegyptus, V (1924), 
155—159. 

^^) P. Elephantine, 1, of 311 B. C., mentions no priest, so the foundation in question 
cannot go back to Alexander. 

1") P. W. K., R. E., VIII, 295 f, s. v. Hephaestion. 

1^) Cf. the decree of Canopus, OGIS 56 (239/8 B. C.), 22 f: evYedcpe 0 dca adoiv 
Tolg ■'■'9''' leefcooiivTiv tcov EcssQYEtoijv heoov. 

See H. Willrich, Klio, IX (1909), 416—421. 

^®) Strabo (16, 2, 6) refers to the xaxocxca. 
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order in writing, while awtaaoeiv means to give an order orally. The king 
orders his secretary to write to the governor, who in turn orders the per¬ 
formance of the matter in question. 

44. In the year 189 B. C., Dius 14 corresponded to October 12; cf. above, 
p. 95, n. 12. 


The letter, one of the more elaborate products of the Seleucid chancery, 
consists of the customary three parts, the statement of the situation, the 
decision, and the order. 

The first part is the longest and the most rhetorical (Introd., pp. xlviii f). 
Clearly, like 45 , it began with the name of the person concerned in the accusa¬ 
tive case. This was followed by five participles whose clauses are arranged 
in three groups. The man’s position under Seleucus III is contrasted with 
that under Antiochus (dSe^cpwi 

ypaxa atpeaeoog . . . djto8Ei|8i? jteitoiTjfAevov), and his negative virtues (outs . . . 
jte(peiapevov) are contrasted with his positive accomplishments (Sie^aynoxoTa). 
The conclusion is furnished by his general bearing (xard td AoiJtd dyo^xevov). 
This is followed by the brief clause containing the verb, f)|3oDA.6[X8da. The 
remainder of the sentence is in an arrangement roughly parallel. It begins 
with two genitive absolutes with verbs of an approximately equivalent mean¬ 
ing (3tQO(p8QOp8VOD, diiouvro?), the one referring to the present situation and 
explained by a 8id phrase, the other referring to the future and explained by a 
ojrcog clause. These are followed by the verb, au|X3r8piT]VExOT)p8v, and the sen¬ 
tence ends with an expression of royal benignity of a conventional type (cf. 
the end of 36 ). 

The second section, introduced by the transitional pev O'Sv, gives the king’s 
decision. It is, like the first section, double. The former part, a statement 
of general consideration, is brief, the verb (f|piv eotai ejtipeXsg) being pre¬ 
ceded by a single purpose clause. The latter part, logically an explanation 
of the former (it is introduced by ejteiSq) is longer and gives the decision 
proper. It begins with a long genitive absolute (tt)? . .. ngoabe- 

opevqg), diversified by the antithesis (piXov, Swrioopevou, which gives an 
opportunity for an expression of the king’s reverence for the sanctuary. As in 
the first section, the brief clause containing the main verb (djto888sCxcipEv) does 
not end the sentence, which is as there closed with a participial clause (jrejteio- 
pEvoi) expressing confidence in the candidate’s ability to fill the post. 

The order is given abruptly, without the usual ovv; this is omitted apparently 
because of its use with the second section, for it was not ordinarily used twice 
in a letter (as in 5 ; cf. p. 40). The content of the order is contained in five 
infinitives, arranged like the participles of the first section in three groups. 
The first group deals with the honorary aspect of the man’s position, and 
consists of the two infinitive clauses, xataxcopi^eiv and JtQonpdv. The second 
states the authority of the office with the infinitive auveJtiXapPdvEofiai, pre¬ 
ceded by the conditional clause edv . . , JtapaxaXfji, and followed by the ex¬ 
planatory parenthesis, auoTfjaai jtapayyEiXavrag. The third, with the two 
infinitives dvaypaqjfjvai and dvafieivai, is merely the executive order for 
publication. 
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45 . LETTER OF SELEUGUS IV TO SELEUCIA IN PIERIA, 
ASKING CERTAIN FAVORS FOR ONE OF HIS FATHER’S VETERANS. 

186 B. C. 

The stele of white marble which bore the remains of this letter and, 
above it, a decree of Seleucia in Pieria, was uncovered by peasants 
working on the ancient acropolis of the city and was removed by M. Prost 
to Antioch. Its dimensions are, height (including the gable) 98 cm., width 
35 cm. The letters, whose height is not reported, are clearly but unevenly 
cut, with small apices (Introd., Ill, 1 A). 

Edition; H. Seyrig, Syria, XIII (1932), 255—258, and PI. LIV.^ 


10 


Baodeug SeXeuxog ©eocpiXoii xai SeXeuxecov 
Tcov l[i Hiegiai Tol; apxo'i’oi xai xfji jtoXei xmpEi-'v' 
’Apiato^oxov Twv Tijjicopevcov qji^cov :7ta0EiaxT)jAE- 
vov Tag XQEiag pErd ewoiag twi te jtatQi 

■^[xcov xal Tcoi d8e^q)t5i xal 'niiiv, xal Iv xolg dvayxai- 
OTccToig xaiQoIg jtEJtoiTipEvov drto8£i|Eig exte- 
vEig Tfjg TtQoq td itgaypaTa aigEOECog, xal xatd td 
XoiJtd HEV :TQOjiT}'do‘U}i.E'da d|icog '^g TCQO 0 q)£QETai 
Euvoijag, xal eixovi 8e e0tEq)avcoaapEv 

afnrov.] f)v PouXopE'da ota'&fjvai :n:ag’ v- 

pTv-—-- ]-Sei? a'5TT]v dig 


King Seleucus to Theophilus and the magistrates and the city of 
Seleucia in Pieria, greeting. As Aristolochus, one of the “honored 
friends,” has rendered services with all good-will to our father and our 
brother and ourself, and has at the most critical times given assiduous 
demonstrations of his attitude toward our state, we do in other matters 
take thought for him worthily of the good-will which he displays, and 

we have now honored him with a bronze statue [.] which we wish 

to have erected in your city [.] 


The letter is preceded by a decree of Seleucia. 

0£O(piXou E^ticrraTOU xal dgxdvTcav YvcopT]. 
ejteI a:aQd toi5 (Baadecog d:tE86'&i] jtgoa- 
taypa JtEgl ’AgiatoXoxou tcov Tificopevoov 
qjiXcov jtag’ axitcoi, ou to dvriygacpov vjtoxi- 

I was enabled to study the text in advance of publication thanks to the great 
kindness of M.HolIeaux, who with the generous permission ofM. Seyrig sent me a tran¬ 
scription of the text in the spring of 1932. [The masterful edition of the text by 
M. Holleaux, published after his death. Bull. Con. Hell., LVI (1933), 6—67, appeared 
unfortunately too late to be of use here.] 
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5 tawai, 8’ zfzi, toC dv&Qcojtoi) aiperi- 

xd)S EXOTcoi; iitQOS TTiv JtoXiv xal jtQOTsdei- 
[xsvov xatoixiioeiv erravda, Uv ts nXzi- 
oaiv tc5v Tfji JtoXsi avjxqjSQOvrcov xal xoivfji 
Totg jtoXirai? xal I8iai IxdoTcoi (ruvEnPaivov- 
10 Tog djtapaxXi^Tcog, d)g xal ol itEiicp^evreg jtpECf- 

Pevtal jtQog tov paai^sa Kovaiv, Zij'&og, ’AvSpoxXfjg, 

’AQTS|ii8topog 8;tavayay6'VT£g djtfjyyeiAav 

T]v [jtQo]oT]‘vEyxaTO oreoD8T)v EJti Toi) PaaiXIcog 
3tEpl wv ETuyxavov djt£aTaA.jAEVoi, (paivEodai 
15 xal TT|v at6A,iv d:n:o8£xo[A£vr|v (pdoqjgovcag trjv tcov 

TOIOVTCOV dybg&y :/t9O'0Dniav xal Eve^yeatav, 03tcog 
xal 01 d'XXoi, EiJtiyivtooxovTEg td Jtapd trig :rt6XE- 
tog djtavTtd[iEva Tolg q)day(ay}a^£lv jteiQ(0[iEV0ig, ouv- 
oooi^Eiv Tovg jtoXitag YivofiEvoi,, dvrE/cov- 

20 Tai tfig jrap’ ■qjiTv jtoXiTEiag' SsSox^ai tcoi StJiicoi Ijtai- 

vEoai TE ’ApiOToXoxofv ijjtl Tfji TOia[u]TT]i ^rpoaipEOEL xal ’uitd^- 

XEiv aiiTcoi Jtag’ 'qfiTv JioXiTEiav, tov Se sig Tr)v Sid toi) 

jtQocrcdyiiaTog [8 e8o]}aevi]v sixova TOJtov dstoSsI- 

^ai TOV EjiiaTctTriv xal Tovg d^xovrag ev tooi 

dpx^iwi, dvayfQaqpfjvjai [8 e] aoTov OJto tov ypafinaTECog 

jtaTpog °Aqi(ttoA,6xo[v] Eig ^l,Ev 8fj^ov ’OXv^JtiEa, (pvXriv 

8e Aao8ixi8a. 

ETOvg fuQ', utivog Aaioiov X'. 

The thirtieth of Daesius, 186 B. C., corresponds to the Julian date May 
31; cf. above, p. 95, n. 12. 

The transaction is explained byreferenee to 44 . The two letters, separated by 
an interval of only two years and seven months, are clearly parallel. Like the 
man appointed chief-priest at Daphne, Aristolochus the son of Aristolochus was 
one of the Tipa»p£voi who had served Antiochus III. Like him also, Aristolochus 
received substantial rewards, a bronze statue from the king and a grant of 
citizenship from Seleucia. It is clear that after his long succession of wars, 
Antiochus III had many officers to reward and to retire. The most important 
of them he had cared for himself, but others, like Aristolochus, were left 
at his unexpected death to the attention of his peaceful and little-known son, 
Seleucus IV. 

It is interesting to see how the Seleueids combined democratic forms with 
strict supervision over their capital cities. Cumont has already noticed® that 
the crown governor of the Parthians, the EJtiaTaTTig tfjg JtdXeoig, was an inheritance 
from the Seleueids.® The Theophilus of this text is the earliest such officer 

Fouilles de Doura-Europos (1926), 451. 

OGIS 254, an inscription from the base of a statue of Democrates son of Byttacus, 
OTQaxTiYOi; xal EKioTaTnig of Babylon under Antiochus IV. Gf. also the eiti riii; itolecog at 
Tyana under Ariobarzanes Philorhomaeus in the first century B. C., Rott, Kleinasiatische 
Denkmaler, p. 370, no. 78, 5; it is a question whether the official mentioned in Michel, 
Recueil, 546, 14 (Anisa in Cappadocia, 1st cent. B. C.), belonged to Eusebea-Tyana or 
Eusebea-Mazaca; cf. Cumont, Rev. Et. Anc., XXXIV (1932), 136 f, and K. Regling, 
Zeitschr. fiir Numismatik, XLII (1932), 14 f. See further Ehrenberg, Gercke-Norden, 
Einleitung, III, 3, 84. 
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known under the Seleucids,* and the first to be found in a Greek city. He 
is associated with the civic officials in presenting measures to the assembly, 
and so here as at Pergamum (see on 23 , 6—10) a royal official had effective 
control of the city’s legislation. 

The letter-heading is of a type late and usually associated with the Romans. 
The earliest certain instance is SIG 611 of 189 B. C., a letter of C. Livius 
Salinator to Delphi. In the royal letters it occurs in 43 (see p. 179), and later 
in 72 and 75 . It is significant that the royal ejtKJTdrri? is named before the city. 


Stylistically the letter is closely parallel with 44 . Both begin with the name 
of the man under consideration in the accusative case. In 44 the governing 
verb is withheld for ten lines; here it follows after six only, but does not then 
construe, for jrQOjjnydovpE'&a calls for a genitive. Both letters contain references 
to other members of the royal family, 44 to Antiochus’ brother Seleucus HI, 
45 to Seleucus’ father Antiochus HI and to his brother, the Antiochus of 32 . 
The reference to the officer’s loyalty is almost verbally the same in both 
letters; cf. 44 , 2— i: tf]? f|pdg xal td itgaYpata atpeoetog jtoXXdg xal 
peydXag djtoSeilEig jtejtoiTjpEvov EXTEvtog; 45 , 6/7: :rt£JcoiT]pevov da:o8£il£ig 
EXTEVEig rfjg jtgog td jtgdypaTa aipEOECog. 


46 . LETTER OF AN ATTALID (?) KING TO PRIENE, 
ORDERING THE EXECUTION OF THE DECISION OF SMYRNA 
IN THE CASE OF A BOUNDARY DISPUTE BETWEEN 

PRIENE AND MILETUS. 2nd CENT. B. C. [Collation] 

This letter, followed by the arbitration award of Smyrna, was inscribed 
on the wall of the temple of Athena Polias at Priene. Of the ^o documents 
three fragments were found in the English excavations of 1869/70 and 
were presented to the British Museum. A, complete below, is 13.6 cm. 
high, 13.6 cm. wide, and 36 cm. thick. B, complete on the right and above, 
is 27.5 cm. wide, 23.8 cm. high. C, incomplete on all sides, is 10 cm. wide, 
7.7 cm. high, and 3.3 cm. thick. 

The letters are well cut with large apices, averaging 1 cm. in height 
(Introd., Ill, 1 A); O, 0, and Q are full size. Interval between lines 
varies from 9 to 21 (between G, 1 and 2) mm., averaging about 12.5 mm. 

Editions: E. L. Hicks, Inscr. Brit. Mus., HI (1886), 412; F. Hiller von 
Gaertringen, Inschr. Priene (1906), 27 (cf. p. XVII) [F. Schroeter, De Regum 
Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), frag. 20]. 

Commentary: E. E. Sonne, De Arbitris Externis (Diss. Gottingen, 1888) 
19; T. Lenschau, Leipziger Studien, XH (1890), 207; B. Haussoullier, Rev. 

*) The institution, if not our records, goes of course much further back. Polybius 
(5, 60, 1) speaks of Ijuardtag TTjg jtoXecog, xovg STtl rrov o^cov ecpeoxcoTag, at Seleucia 
at the time when Antiochus III was trying to win the city from the Ptolemaic control. 
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de Phil., XXV (1901), 141 f; Milet et le Didymeion (1902), 133 f; A. Raeder, 
L'Arbitrage International chez les Hellenes (1912), 109 f; M. N. Tod, International 
Arbitration among the Greeks (1913), 45. 


A ditOTjeiarji itgo? to [ 8 t]jx 6 <tiov (or j3aadix6v) 

■UJit’ exEivoov xal [x 
«)Qia|x8]yT]i jtpO'&eatxia[i 
’AJAxi|xov ’Arc 
5 ag ’EjtLvixo['u 

B [ —-dcp’ fjg ^[xega? sstioToAriv 

[ — — —-Iv •q|xe^]ai? exarov stxoai. sqqooo'&e. 

[xatd tocSe Mdiioioig xal IlQi,]T]V£i5oiv ogia oTi^odTCDoav 
[oi OQLOTat, xtt'Ocbs exptVEV 6 2[x]uQvaio)v 8fi}xo? ev avToIg 
5 [toT? TO^toi?, jtaQOVTcov [xagTopjcov Jtagd re Mdriaicov xal IIqit]- 

[vEcov 03T(os dv-— ] El jcgovoTj'^i iv’ ExaoTa jtQax'8^1 

[xatd TTiv TOO 2|iVQvaCo)v Sjfjixo'U xgioiv xal EJca/'OEvtcov 

[tcov 8ixaoTcov-— xa'O’] 6v f||3ovXi]'07]aav aotol XQO“ 

[vov, TOiovfXEViov TE Jtdottv ajt]oT)8f|V xal qjiXoTifxiav iva 

10 [-—--(Ajeva jcgccYM-ciTa xal tov Ive- 

[-- —-] gav dx:oTgiipa[xevo)v jca- 


OITAnPO 

P2 

• • 


A 1. Siiixooiov, XT^., W. 6. ^ 14 ; the traces seem reasonably sure. B 1. dqp’ 'ns 'fjn.eQos, 
Robert {Bull. Corr. Hell., LIII,*1929, 156 n. 2). 6 . 51 ; the e is repr^ented only by the 
end of the upper cross-stroke. For other restorations, see notes of Hiller, ad loc. 


The facts of this transaction are quite uncertain. No further evidence for 
it exists than this fragmentary text. Apparently, as Hiller suggests, it belongs 
to the period of readjustment in Asia Minor after the peace of Apamea. 
Priene’s penchant for boundary disputes with her neighbors has already been 
noticed (see on 7 , p. 48). In this case, Miletus was her opponent, and the 
decision, perhaps on the recommendation of the writer of the letter, was 
referred to an Exx^TjTog JtoXig, Smyrna. Her decision was duly forwarded 
to Priene (as to Miletus) under cover of this letter, which ordered the carrying 
out of its provisions within the space of four months. As Priene published 
the pertinent documents, it is a fair presumption that the decision was given 
in her favor. 

By whom the letter was written it is impossible to say. The time when 
the transaction took place, as well as the singular of the verb 
B 1, show that the writer must have been either an Attalid king or a Roman 
official. Miletus was on good terms with Eumenes 11 and his successors (p. 214), 
and might well have invited one of them to intervene in the dispute. Priene, 
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however, was habitually hostile to Pergamum (p. 257), and would presumably 
have had recourse rather to Rome. It should be observed, further, that the 
remains of the letter exhibit none of the courtliness which the Attalids habitually 
employed in their relations with Greek cities. It is, rather, a somewhat perempto¬ 
ry document, such as one might expect from a successor of Gn. Manlius 
Volso. The evidence, however, hardly suffices for proof. 


47 . LETTER OF ATTALUS THE BROTHER 
OF EUMENES H CONCERNING THE TAX-EXEMPTION 
OF THE CATOECI OF APOLLO TARSENUS. 

FEBRUARY 6, 185 B. C. 

The stone bearing this letter and an accompanying text of uncertain 
character was found by Schuchhardt in 1886, built into the well in the 
bazar of Soma, a town in the upper Caicus valley. The surface was badly 
worn, but copies were made on June 1, 1886, and on August 4, 1887. 

Edition: C. Schuchhardt, Athen. Mitt., XXIV (1899), 212—214, no. 36 
[F. Schroeter, De Regum Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), frag. 17]. 

Commentary: P. Ghione, Mem. Acc. Torino, LV (1905), 103; G. Cardinali, 
Regno di Pergamo (1906), 122 n. 6, 179, 208; A. J. Reinach, Rev. Arch., XII 
(1908), 212 n. 1; H. Francotte, Finances des Cites Grecques (1909), 76; M. Ros- 
tovtzeff, Anatolian Studies Ramsay (1923), 384; M. Holleaux, Bull. Corr. Hell., 
XLVHI (1924), 42 f; L. Robert, ibid., LIH (1929), 151 f. 


5 


10 


15 


’'AttoXo? [.] xctiQSiv. dvE8o)xav '^[iiv 

dlicofia.6 dpxji'epei’? tou Taper )vou 

’AjtoXXcovo?] xai ot aufAJtop£u6|xevoi Tfjg yivope- 

vT|g.xd]Toixo[i] 8[[x]ai’ d^LOuvrEg, 

xal fipeig 8e8c6xap]ev aiirolg dteXeiav Jtpopd- 

TCOV (MOT8 pT|XeTl TE^jeiV [T]f|V djtO TOUTtOV TtQOG- 

8EopEVT|v (?) 8exdTT)v] PovXovTai 8 e td auyxwpr]- 

■fiEvra.dvajypaqpfjvai Eig aTr]XT)V 

Xf&tvTiv. cnJVTa^ov ouv dvarjE^vai auTTjv und 

.eig TO lepjov xa'i dvaypaqjEvrcov 

-17 — — ] fi:tEp TOVTCOV n:E}X9'firjvai 

-12-] 2ANITP0NI Iv twi lepwi yeve- 

odai — —] Epptooo. 

iP', Auatpou ij:'. 
MevavSpog ex IlepydfAfov]. 


2—4. Restored by Schuchhardt; d|icona (1. 2) added by W. 5. [xal fmels 8eSai- 

xan.]EV, W; [-OJtdQxlei-v, Sch., but his facsimile gives ]EN. 6. [waxe [iTixeTi t8X.]eiv 

[xjfiv, W; [xal [iTiSev avcovg (MtoT]iv[e]iv, Sch. 7. Restored by W. 9. [dvaxJ^^Tivai,, Sch. 
(S0HNAI in the facsimile); otherwise restored by W. 10. [eig to IeqJov, W. 
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Attains to [.], greeting. [.the chief]-priest of [Apollo] 

Tarsenus and the accompanying inhabitants of the [.] delivered 

to us [a petition], making a just request, [and we have granted] them 
tax-exemption on their sheep [so that they are no longer to pay] the 
[tithe due] from them. They wish that the grant be inscribed on a [stone] 

stele. [Give orders therefore] that it be erected by [.] in the 

temple and when this has been inscribed (?) [.] to be sent 

concerning this [.] .... to be in the temple [.]. 

Farewell. Year 12 , Dystrus 16 . Menander (brought the letter) from 
Pergamum. 


The writer is Attains, brother and afterwards successor of Eumenes II, 
whose complete confidence he possessed and for whom he often acted in 
matters of state.^ This is the earliest instance of his doing so, but already, 
as later in 54 , he possessed the authority to grant tax-exemption. 

It is not easy to decide the position of the person addressed. On the analogy 
of 9 , where as a matter of fact the conclusion is not entirely certain, one would 
be tempted to see in him the governor of a province, a OTpaTTjYO?.^ On the 
other hand, in a grant of tax-exemption the treasury had to be notified; 
in 43 it appears that the principal notice went to the dioecetes. Certainly, 
however, if the suggested restoration of 1. 9 approaches the original text, the 
official had authority over the temple property, and it may be possible to 
think of a royal vecoxopog, charged with supervision of the finances of the 
temple.® 

The letter was followed by ten lines of a document dealing with the same 
subject. Its character is obscure. From its position on the stele it would be 
most naturally a decree of the catoeci praising the royal family for the grant; 
cf. OGIS 6 (above, p. 8), ibid., 267 II (p. 112), etc. On the other hand, 
the remains suggest, as Robert has noted, a letter of some sort, though it 
is hard to think of the ordinary type of covering letter, which, in any case, 
regularly precedes its inclosure when published on stone (cf. 13 , 19 , 37 ). 
Understanding is hindered by the fact that in the worn condition of the stone 
some of Schuchhardt’s readings are certainly wrong, and it is impossible to 
know precisely how much weight should be assigned to a given part of his 
facsimile. As the text was of less importance than the letter of Attalus, the script 
was smaller, and the number of letters in the line would be somewhat greater. 


5 


[-29-]6 dpxi'^QEv? 01 ja[s-] 

[t* auTOu uuujropEuouEvoi xaroixoi tIoD Tapanvo'D PAa:6^]Xtov[oc] 

[-30- - JinOYEKAAOIO ^ 

[d|ico[xa da:e8co>iav dliO'Cvreg dreXeijav xai a:popdTa)[v] 

[xai — —-12-—■ — ’'AtraXjog eScoxev 

-28--] Tai5ta sv atriXtii ovy- 

avaypacpEVTa (?)-14 — — dvaTejfi^eixev OOAA 


Polyb., 30, 2, 4; Cardinali, op. cit., 122 n. 6; cf. 54 , 57 — 59 . 

*) Cf. HoUeaux, Bull. Con. Hell., XLVIII (1924), 14—16. 

®) Cardinal!, Mem. Acc. Bologna, X (1916), 192; Rostovtzeff, op. cit., 384—389 
(cf. SEG IV, 632 = /njcr. Sardis,^, 11); Cam. Anc. Hist., VIII, 607. 
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[-10 —• — xaXw? ow Jtoif]a8T8 (?)] jtpoo 8 fX 9 avi^ovTe[g] 

[sv Taig v3t8Q Tfjg.(TcoT]T]Qia[g] 8JtiT8^ou{x8vaig dv- 

10 [oiaig f^v eyere swoiav toTg a]vva'u|8iv T[dg JtpoaJoSov? 

[xai Toi Tifxia tov -dsov qji^oTiiioufievoig — —-— ] 


1. The beginning of the line offers space rather for a letter-heading, 6 Selvog tcoi 
§e1:vi xaigeiv, than for the beginning of a decree, e8o|ev Tolg xatoixou; (e. g.) tei8T|. 
3. This line may have contained the names of the delegates. It is easy to understand 
as the end of a (Greek) name, as does Schuchhardt, but the following letters 
are difficult. 4—7. Sch. restores dteJiKiav, ’'AttaXog, and dvatE'O'ei.xev. For the end of 7 
Robert suggests cpidX,['nv] or (j)m7,[a(;], which is paleographically sound but difficult to 
fit into the context. It is not impossible that one should understand 6 gag[iXEijg]. 
8 . At the end, Sch. reports faint traces of a circular letter and reads JtQooEpqjavi- 
^6yto[v]. 9. ociiTTieiag, W; [e]y Ta[ig], Robert; the facsimile gives IHIA. 10. T[dg jtQo- 
<T]68ovg, Robert; the facsimile gives T....OAON2, but the facsimile is not reUable on 
the length of a lacuna; in 1. 2 it indicates a lacuna of only two letters. Restorations, 
unless otherwise indicated, are by W. 


The request as expressed in the letter was for dteXeia jtpo(3dT<»v. This is a for¬ 
mula of a well-known type, and may mean exemption from the property tax 
on sheep.^ Similar taxes are attested in Asia Minor, clearly distinguished from 
trade and sales taxes. Cf. SIG 278, 9—11 (Priene, 334 B. C.): dT8X8ia'v jiccvtodv 
ooa 6ig TOV oixov tov eauTou jtXtiv yfig, xal 8laayo)Y'nv xal e^aycoyriv; in 
OGIS 215 (early 3rd cent. B. G.), one Larichus first received (I, 4/5) dreXsiav 
t[oxj] ocopaTog xal <hv dv eiadyqTat q IldyTirai, and only later (II, 23—25), 
dreXciay xal Tc5[y] xTTivcoy xal Ttov acopdrcov baa dv unidQ/qi ev t 8 toTg iSfoig 
XTqpaa[i] xal ev Tfjt JtoXei. 


2. For the use of d|ia)pa meaning “petition” see Appendix, s. v. 

The epithet Ta^ai^vog is not otherwise known for Apollo, although Apollo 
Tdpoiog or Tapoeug (Apollo “of Tarsus”) is mentioned not infrequently in 
Lydian inscriptions.® On the other hand, the feminine form of this adjective, 
TaQOTjvq, is used as an epithet of the goddess Mfjrrip in an inscription from 
Kores near Kula in Maeonia.® This, which may very possibly be identical in 
origin and meaning with Tdpaiog and Tapa8ug, would mean more probably 
“Tyrrhenian.” The present inscription may be only a stray case of the epithet 
in Mysia, but the ethnic Tagaevg, is found there also; cf. Athen. Mitt., XXIV 
(1899), 201, no. 1 (Ayasmat). There is no indication of the place of origin of the 
present text, though it may well derive from the region of Germe, the ancient 
town on the site of Soma. 

3/4. I cannot understand the present tense of yivopsvrjg; is it not a misread¬ 
ing for y 8 VopevTig='UJta 9 xoiJCTTig, going with a noun (xtoprig perhaps, or %Qza- 
j38iag)? For the xaroixoi see Appendix s. v. 

4/5. Cf. the letter of Hadrian to Stratonicea, SIG 837, 8—10 (A. D. 127): 
6ixaia dliouv poi 8 ox81t 8 xal dvayxaia d[Q]Ti yeivopevr) jtoXcfrd t8 ovv TeXq rd 
l[x] Trig yyhQojg 8i8copi vpsXv. The verb 888coxap8v is restored from the accom¬ 
panying text, 1. 5. 

*) This tax is known in Egypt; cf. U. Wilcken, Gr. Ostraka, I, 286. 

=) Cf. Kruse in P. W. K., R. E., 2te R., 8, 2411 f, s. v. Tarseus. 

®) Mowetov xal BipJtio#T|XTi Ti^g ev SpvQVTi Etjayve^ixTig SxoXiig, III (1878/9), 
p. 162, no. 325; cf. Kruse, op. cit., 2410 f, s. v. Tarsene. 
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Sheep have always been of great importance in the economic life of Asia 
Minor; through them can be exploited mountainous country useless for 
agriculture or cattle-breeding. 

6/7. Schuchhardt’s restoration, da:0Tiveiv, could not stand. The verb is used 
of paying costs or damages, like exTtvco, but never of paying taxes. For this, 
teXeco is the normal verb in Koine Greek. The facsimile reading is ^IN. IN, 
which suggested 2IN, that is, [ev xaig jtavriYVQsjuiv, but the construction of 
what follows is then difficult. For jrpoaSEopai = Ssopai (rather unsatisfactory 
however in this context) cf. 44 , 24; 53 , II A, 6. 

The property-tax on sheep was regularly a tithe. Gf. pseudo-Aristotle, 
Econ.t 2, 1, 4: d:jt6 twv PoaxTipdrcov, £3uxapn:ia re xal SEXctr)] xaXovperri.® 

9—13. Understanding of these lines is difficult. It is hard to see how the 
four infinitives draypaqpi^vai, dvavs'drivai, Jtepcpfifivai, and yevecrfiai can all be 
dependent on PouXorcat. The letter must contain a statement that the “wish” 
has been answered. That is the reason for restoring ouvra^ov ovv in 1. 9; the 
recipient of the letter is as usual to be only a link in the chain of command. 
The object of the preposition vjto does not appear. It was manifestly not lav- 
Ttov, for the preposition would then have been written uqp’. And if the stele were 
not to be ercted at the cost of the catoeci, who then would have undertaken it? 
I do not think it is impossible that the king was asked to crown his grant by the 
publication of it; II. 7/8 of the second text may be restored [dvaTEj-fiEixEv 
d pag[iX8u?], and the lacuna in 1. 10 will admit the restoration, for example, 
Tou oixovofAOU. In 19 it is an oeconomus who supervises the preparation of stelae. 
With rcepqpfitjvai is probably to be understood ejciotoXtjv. A letter will be 
written to the official who would otherwise collect the tax. For the beginning 
of 1. 12 Robert suggested JtavrjyvQiv, but writes me now that he regards it as 
unsatisfactory. 

14. Eumenes succeeded to the throne in the fall of 197 B. C. If his first regnal 
year was reckoned as the Macedonian year which began onDius 1 (=Septem¬ 
ber 27), his twelfth year would be 186/5 B. C. The sixteenth of Dystrus would 
correspond to February 6, 185 B. C. (cf. above, p. 95, n. 12). 

15. A similar notation is borne by the letters 65 — 67 . It is now known that 
the person named was the courier or envoy, the place of writing. See further on 
49 , 11. 


Fragmentary as it is, the general nature of the letter is clear. It was a brief 
administrative note, without rhetorical pretentions. As well as can be seen it 
consisted of two sections, the first describing the embassy, its request, and the 
answer, the second (PouXovrai, xtX.) stating an additional request and giving 
in the form of an executive order a reply to that also. 


’) O. Keller, Die antike Thierwelt, I (1909), 312—314; Orth, P. W. K., R, E., 2te 
R., 3 (1921), s. v. Schqf. 

®) Cf. Wiicken, Grundzuge, 170. 
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48 . LETTER OF EUMENES II 
TO TEMNUS, GRANTING THE CITY CERTAIN 

SUBSIDIES. [Collation] 


Four fragments^ of this stele of white marble were found in the 
excavations at Pergamum between the summer of 1879 and the fall 
of 1886.® They are now in the State Museum in Berlin. A is from the 
upper left corner of the stele, with a gable, and a hoplite in low relief. 
It consists of two pieces fitting together, whose inscribed faces have an 
extreme height of 39 cm. and width of 37 cm. The thickness is 8.5 cm. on 
the left, 10 cm. on the right. B is a narrow strip from the left of the stele, 
21 cm. high, 12 cm. wide, 9 cm. thick. G is a little fragment from the center, 
12 by 12 cm., and 10 cm. thick. D, made up of four pieces fitting together, 
has as outside dimensions 46 cm. in height and 35 cm. in width. Its thickness 
varies from 11 cm. on the right to 10 cm. on the left. All inscribed surfaces 
are well preserved. 

The script is fine and even. Letters average 1 cm. in height, with small 
apices (Introd., Ill, 1 A); 0 and Q are usually full size, but O is small 
(7/8 mm.). Interval between lines is 5 mm. 

Editions: M. Frankel, Inschr. Pergamon, I (1890), 157 [F.Schroeter,Z)« 
Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), frag. 14 (frag. A only)]. 

Commentary: H. Swoboda, Rhein. Museum, XLVI (1891), 502, 504 f;J. P. 
Mahaffy, Hermathena, IX (1896), 399; E. Breccia, Diritto Dinastico (1903), 91 n. 
2; P. Ghione, Mem. Acc. Torino, LV (1905), 114 f; G. Cardinali, Regno di 
Pergamo (1906), 95 n. 2,97 n. 1, 180 n. 2, 232 n. 3, 235 n. 6, 238 n. 1, 277 f; 
A. J. Reinach, Rev. Arch., XII (1908), 198 n. 1, 216 n. 1; M. Rostovtzeff, Cam. 
Anc. Hist., VIII (1930), 605. 


A ’Ejtl rtQUTdvio? 'Hpax^eiSov ton ‘EppaYopov, pi][v6c. 

Baodei)? EvpevTjg Tr]pviT6>v Tfji (3ot'Xfii xai t[(oi 6f}pa)i . 

^AJjtoTAdg, ©edScogog, *A0i]vato[g-— 32-— 

ovg] djteotdXxeiTE Jtp[8]aj3[evrdg Jtpdg Ipe da:88coxav to upwv \lrr)(jpiapa’ 
v.aKm xal Ex]T8[vEg ev (Li Jtpd>TOv pev EV8(f)aviaaTE td nipOTEpov 888op8va 


xai 


Tfji 3tdX8i qpiXdv['0p(OJca iijtd tdiv epo5v jtQoydvcov — — 16 
TT)v Tov Sfipov e[{)xaQi(jTiav — ■—- —■ — — 33 — — — — —~ — 

ovrcd^avTa a[-— — — — — 44 — —- — — — - 

Iv olg 8uvaTa)[ --15 —^ — xai jcapExaXsoaTE eps 8Lg to Xoijtov] 

10 :TaQaiTiov ea[ea'0ai dya'&ov tivog — —-— 28 — —-—] 

[...] xopi8i[afi8 —---- 43 — -— —---] 


0 Frankel’s fifth fragment, E, belongs rather to an honorary decree. Neither the 
subject matter nor the script fits this letter. Line 3 will have run, [aktiaiq l]v xoii 
a;evT[aveCo()i]. 

*) For details see Frankel, loc. cit. 
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B [:icQo]siQri|i 
[. .]S JtEQi av 
[. .]t£ tc5v 8e 

8c6a£T£ T 

5 TO I £15 qpv 
OW^tOQ 
VWVTO)* 

JtoXlV 0) 

• 

xai eyI 

10 qja? T 
81 X 0 ) 

3tQ 


G Xeio' 

■VT£ SiatfiXo 

£IT0 CTrtEuScOV 

♦ 

|xcov ovY 

5 vap 


D [-27-] 0)^ xal .. [ --12- 

[-25-jcE]rtQanEVT)5 x[“Q“5. 

j — — --26 — — —-8£x[dTr]S.,. 

[-- - 18-- - £1? TTIV SlojUTlOlV Tfj[5 JtjoXEO)? xal [. 

5 [ — ■— — — 27 — — — — .]•- ’tttTU jtoXiv o[.... 

[-35--]to tat? dXX[ai5 — 7 — 

[-— 27 — ---djtoSEixvjij'VTai TaT[ — 10 — 

[-14-dxoXo'ui'lo)? toT; ev tcoi il)Ti(p](o|iaT[i xaTaxexcoQio- 

[jAEVOl? —--—- 

10 [-—: 

[-25 —-8(]8o)(xi Se x[al — — 18- 

[ ~-18-td drt* aiiTjfi? [-- 

[-23-fAjEQOS 8 c 6 oet[£ Eig.jgiv tcol E 3t- 

15 [ — — — •—-18 '—[XT]vi (?) 8]£xdTO)i xttT* £via[uT6v to] ErttpdW.ov, to 8e 

[ —-— 21- ]to) TaaoofAEvofi xaT* EviajvTOv to xa'dfjxov 

[-20 - ]. HOl TTjV BtOUlTlV [.]OLV ■ufiTv xoivoi ^tQo; 

[ — ~ —^ 17 — —- xal] xaTa|iETQT]oi5 [8e tt)?] o^ioj? 

[Ttti TT|v TaxtOTr]v — Y^YQ^^^P^i IIuqqoii ^[eqi te Toijv ^erd tcov n:aQ’ o- 
20 [flOOV JtQEoPEVTWV OfioXoYTI'&EVTCOV TOIV El? T]f|V JtapdXr][lplV <JVv]eQY01J'V- 

TO)v d)? ouy,- 

[q)£Q£i Ttoi 81] [10)1 xal JtEQi — — — ]iac[-x]al Tiji n:6XEL to jtXi]- 


— — —-— . — — — — td 0D]Y>tex®Q^M'^'''® 

n;6?t£i — — — —--—-EjatEij^TiTai 8id tt|V eo- 

voiav-d)? jtapEjxdXoDoav dvaYQa- 

25 — — —-— ——- —--orj^Xa? dva'ftetvai 

— -— —--— xjal EV ’EqpEOCoi 

-—-EpQ]Q)[a'&£.] 


Restorations by W. D 25 — 27 . ^ijjajievoos 8e xovg 0x00x117005 to SoYtxa t66e el? - 

OT]TiXas dva^elvai [ev xwi too 'Ano'K'Koivoq iegtoi xal ev ne0Yd|i.coi ev xcoi xfi? ’A^iiva? 
x]al EV ’Eqjeocot [ev xcii xfj? ’AgTEjiido?-— — —], Frankel. 


The discovery of the Corragus inscription {SEG II, 663), a decree perhaps 
of Apollonia on the Rhyndacus, made clear the first time afor feature of the 
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financial policy of Eumenes 11.® In that text, honors are voted Corragus, a 
royal provincial governor (oTpaTiiyo?), for having secured for the city a long 
list of favors from the king. Some of these were emergency measures, grain for 
seed and for food, plots of land for the landless, exemption from crown taxes for 
a period of five years. More important is a group which is described as regular: 
d'jteg 8^ ttOT? 'I'jtfjp/EV Ttoi Si^pcoi. This included oi vopoi, f] KoixQiog JtoAiTPia, 
rd lepd repevT), to ei? td lepd xal Jto^ecog 8 ioixt] 0 iv dpyupiov, and to toic 
V 80 ig eXaiov. That is, the city habitually received from the crown a subsidy for 
the temples, the civil administration, and for the gymnasium. A parallel for this 
situation is known at Teos. In a decree providing for the purchase of land for 
the Dionysiac Artists the city provided that part of the cost should come ex 
t[o>v jtQjfOTCov 8ofiTioo|A8voi)v avxoi/g Ey paoiXixou elg t[tiv Tfj]g 8ioixi]oiv 

(SEG II, 580, 16—18). The future tense is significant. The city received the 
subsidy regularly, and could allocate or pledge it in advance. It may be 
accepted, then, that such subsidies formed a regular part of Eumenes’ policy, 
and it is possible, with RostovtzefF and Robert, to see in the present fragment¬ 
ary text a reference to that institution. This follows from certain indications 
in D, especially the expression in 1. 4, [ 8 io]Cxtioiv Tfi[g JcoXstog].^ 

It is particularly unfortunate that there is left only a fragment of this once 
extensive letter, for it would have been very informing as to the relations 
between Eumenes and the subject cities. The length of the lines is determined 
from the position of the hoplite on the gable, for he would have been in the 
center of the stele. That length was of 55 to 60 letters, depending on a right 
margin which in D is seen to have been irregular. Extensive restorations will 
be possible only with the discovery of close parallels, but it is possible to see 
here and there the sequence of topics. 

Formally the letter seems to have been parallel to 52 . Like that letter it 
began with an embassy and the delivery of a decree, which is quoted at length. 
In 52 the quotation extends for 32 lines. Whether the section was as long here 
or not cannot be determined, but it may have extended as far as D 6/7. As 
in 52 there followed a brief acknowledgement of the speech of the envoys, 
and then the royal reply. This was shorter than in 52 , contained perhaps little 
new material, but seems to have provided for the execution of the grant and 
the notification of the proper officials. 


A 6/7. Emphasis on the city’s loyalty to the dynasty and its gratitude to 
its benefactors is a commonplace of Hellenistic diplomacy. Cf. 15 and 22 , and 
see on 34 , 13—16. Temnus had been on terms of isopolity with Pergamum in 
pre-dynastic days (OGIS 265; cf. SEG IV, 678), and had long formed part of 
the Attalid possessions.® 

®) The interpretation of the text is chiefly due to Holleaux, Bull. Con. Hell., XLVIII 
(1924), 1—57. 

*) RostovtzefF, op. cit., 605 f, remarks that the policy was probably not pure bene¬ 
volence, but that the money for the subsidies was derived from direct taxation of the 
cities themselves. 

®) Meyer, Grenzen, 101. For the situation of the city cf. Keil-von Premerstein, 
ite ^ise, pp. 94—97. The decree published ibid., p. 96 (no. 202) offers a parallel for the 
dating by the prytanis in A 1. 
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8 . The subject of Gvvrd^avxa would be the king. Temnus, as Priene on a 
similar occasion (6, 11—15), may have reminded the king of an occasion 
when it had showed its obedience. 

10. For the meaning and the context of jtagauio? cf. 14 , 5; 63 , 4; 64 , 14/15. 
Eumenes was asked by the Ionian League also to continue his favor toward 
it ( 52 , 32—36). 

11. The use of the future tense in xo[tiei[ 0 ' 8 s] and below (B 4) in Scooete 
indicates a departure from the language of the decree, if in fact the summary 
of its contents does extend this far. The subject of the passage is quite obscure. 

D 2—4. Does this mean that crown land had been sold to the city, from 
which a part of the revenue would be available for the city’s running expenses ? 

7. Possibly there may be a connection between the subject of [da:o88iw]- 
yvxai and the raonopevofi xaY eviajurov of 1. 16. 

8. On the restoration cf. 52, 37/38. 

13. By XQT]|i,aTa is meant “money,” not “income.” The meaning of [td 
GLTi aiiTjfi? (i. e. Tfj? would be the proceeds from sale, not rent. 

17. It is probably incorrect, as Robert points out, to understand j3(opTTig 
with Frankel as “altar” (i. e. sacred) land. For such terminology there are no 
parallels. As a proper noun it would be the name of the tract in question.® 

18—20. Survey was a necessary preliminary to land transfer; cf. 11 , 19: 
xatapETQfjoai xal jrapaSeTlai (so also 12 , 15/16). On the request for haste cf. 18 , 
33/34: e'U'deo)? 8s xal jtepiopioai. Pyrrhus should by all analogy be a provincial 
governor. The JtaQcxXTjrpig is the “taking over” of the land by the city. 

25—27. Frankel’s restoration of these lines undoubtedly represented the 
general sense, but the details are uncertain. 


49 . LETTER OF EUMENES II TO A CARIAN CITY, ASKING 
RECOGNITION OF THE GAMES IN HONOR OF ATHENA NICEPHORUS 
AS “CROWNED” AND OF HER SANCTUARY AS INVIOLABLE. 

SPRING, 182 B. C. [Collation] 

This document, followed by an answering decree of the city (p. 199), 
was inscribed on a construction of masonry^ one block of which, a 
squared stone of white marble 39 cm. high, 56.5 cm. deep, and of a width 
tapering from 40 cm. in front to 34 cm. in the rear, came into the possession 
of the French School at Athens, whence in 1885 it was taken to Paris 
and presented to the Louvre. The edges are irregularly chipped, especially 
below where one line is entirely missing, and the face is badly worn 
on the left. The place of origin of the stone is unknown. 


®) For the formation cf. the Batinetis of 1 , 12, and see Introd., pp. Ixiv f. 

>) The taper of the stone suggests that it may have come from a circular base, 
although I could not be sure of any rounding of its face. The Delphic Amphictyons 
inscribed their reply to the same invitation on the base of the king’s statue; cf. SIG 630, 
29/30: [dvayQdijjai 8 e to 'ijjficpjwTpa ev A[EXq)oT 5 ev ttjv pdoiv to]n dvSQidvto? t[oC pa- 
oiXetog epneooOev toO vao]{). The Ionian League also, on another occasion, honored 
Eumenes with a statue (52, 26). 
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The script is handsome, with the letters adorned with large apices 
(Introd., Ill, 1 A). Letters average 1 cm. in height (O and 0 7/8 mm,). 
Lines are 8—10 mm. apart. 

Editions; S. Lambrino, Rev. Arch.^ 5me Ser., XXIX (1929), 107—120, and 
PI. I [R. Herzog, HermeSy LXV (1930), 455—463; F. Schroeter, De Regum 
Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), 39]. 

Commentary: L. Robert, Rev. Et. Gr., XLII (1929), 432 n. 4; Bull. Corr. 
Hell., LIV (1930), 332—343. 


[PovX6|A8voi 8e xal vixdg p]8t[e]xei‘v tdiv Ovaioiv xa[ [roiv dywvtov 
[fxev ilewQOVs Mjevcovd re tdiv (ptXwv ’Eq)8aiov, ev Ti|xf)i [Tfji ji:q{ott]i 

s/ Cl 

ovra, o-j 

[poico? 8]e xal KdXav XlepyapT^vov, xpivopevov xal vq)’ ’nffAcop psv 

d^Lov, d)g 8e :toA.i-] 

[tt)v] TETEvxoTa xatd ttiv iqXixiav twv jtQoaTix6vTO)[v, xal Jtpoxe- 

5 [vov] lOTO Tfj? jt6A,Ea)g 8id to xatayys^Xsiv pe#’ 'qpd>v T[a'UTa. 

xaXwg ovv] 

[jto]o]aeTE jtQtoTop pev 8id rfjv ■Oeov, EJtsixa 88 xal 8i’ 

Tcov dv8pc()v te qji-j 

[XocpjQoycog 8iaxoi)oavT8g xal woSeldpevoi td re N[ixT|(p6pia xal 

TT|v davXiav] 

[TjqtyTa ydp :tpd|avT8g td pev exrjvqg tipia q)avEia['&E avv- 

av^ovreg, to 88 XoiJtdv] 

[iqpdg] q)^ ev8^ETai pdXioxa rtpoddpong e^ete xaxd t[ 6 8n- 

vaTOv Eig ;n:dv-] 

10 Ttt xd ovpqpEpovxa xwi dqpcoi. xd 8 e jtXEiova JtEpl xovxco*v dxo[d- 

OEXE Jtap’ avTcov.] 

EppwodE. djtedtoxEv Meytov ’AvdEOXTipiwvog rcxt]!. 


Losses on the left may be accurately measured. Losses on the right average 14—17 
letters, with the lacuna about 4 letters greater in 11. 6/7. 1—5. Restored by fV. The 
first letter in 1. 3 must be either E or 2. Lambrino’s restorations : A.. S A. . QIN; 

[-ea:e(iq>a(ievj ovv ngog fjpai; MjeYcova; [riji jtQcoxTii jtaQ’l f|}id)v ovraj; f|[[idjv xai 

Toiv Tijpcov]; [v oi djtsSeCx'&iriloav]; T[dg dwiag]. Herzog’s restorations: [- ttiv 

dvavEco]^iv; [jtenoptpapEV detalQov^ npog fjfAdg M]; [riji rtgcoTrii tetaYJAEvovj Jtag’r|p,iv]; 
f|[fid)v pEv, qpiJio-nfiov jio|XtTqv]; [v, jtgoxexEiQia|i,evov 8 e| xai]; T[a NixTjqjogia]. 6. Td)v 
dvSgdiv, H; toutcov, L. 8/9. Restoration by W; pefl’ '^pwv OTJvadlovTEg,! fipdg 8e, L; 
owad^ovTEg, f|pdg 8e t 6| >.out6v (?), H. 9. t[ 6 8waT6v], L; t[tiv 8'uvaniv], Robert; 
a'ldvta xaiQov], H. 


. Wishing that you also should] share the sacrifices and [the 

games we have sent as envoys] Megon of Ephesus, one of our “friends” 
in [high] honor, and Galas of Pergamum, a man by us considered 
[able who as a citizen] has attained to everything suitable to his age 
[and who has been chosen] by his city because it joins us in this procla¬ 
mation, You will do [well, then], first because of the goddess and then 
because of us, to hear [these men] kindly and to recognize the [Nicephorian 
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festival and the inviolability of the sanctuary.] So doing you will show 
that you [join in advancing] her honors and [in the future] you will 
find [us] very zealous to do according to our power everything advan¬ 
tageous to your people. You will hear at greater length about these 
matters [from the envoys]. Farewell. 

Megon delivered this on the sixth of Anthesterion. 


The letter is followed by the beginning of an answering decree. The remain' 
ing part is as follows: 

’Ejt'i oTetpavTjqjOQou ’A3toA.Xa)viov tov Aioyevou, ’Avfi80TTiQi(uv[og 

8XTT]i lotaftevov *] 

[ejSo^ev Tfii PovXfit xal toil 8T|[xa)f aiQurdvecov yvcofiT]* 8Jtei[8T| 

Paoi^.e'Ui; EtipevTig] 

[Paodjewg ’j^TTdX[ot)] xai paodiaarig ’A;n:oX^(ovi8og qpiXog x[al 

8woi!g xal EfieQyeTTjg] 

[810 jc^oJ^oycoy 'uitaQ^tov tou 8iipov yeygacpev jtQog tt)v PouA.t)[v 

xal Tov 8fi|j,ov oTi Tr|v| 

6 [NixTiqpoQov] ’Afh^vdv jiaXiota Toiv dW,(ov fiediv 8id to JcoAAdg 

x[al [AsydXag xatd Jtd-] 

[oav rtepfoTajmy xaigwv Evrjiisgiag atrrcop] :TEpi[T]Efi8ix[8'vai, xai 

jtQOTepov pev eti-] 

[pa xal] yyv, xcdXioTTjv vopi^cov elvai xal otxeiOTdTT]v t[t)V '^pe- 

pav Ev fii . . . .] 

[. . . evixT]o]E, aiileiv te pov^opsvog tag tipdg autfig xal 

f^I.1 

[.] rONONAIlA . . . 0 .. xal 8iEyva)xd)g g[v]v[T]e^[6Tv 


3. x[ai ewoij? xal eueoyeTi]?], W", cf. Inschr. Milet, 307, 2 —4 (about 165 B. C.): eitetSii 
paori/leug E^evrjs auyYEVTj? ^[al qjiJXo? xal ewovg xai evegyerTjg vjrdgxcov tfjg n6[^]E(og 
8id JtQoyovojv. Lambrino’s restoration, x[al olxeio? xal ewoug], would require a fol¬ 
lowing Tail 8tjpcoi, not Toii di^jAO'u (4). 4. Cf. Inschr. Milet, 307, 16/17: YQdp(p)aTa 
da:eaTa^xev ngog xe ffiv pouXiiv xal tov dfjf^ov. 4/5. Need of the article before Nixt|- 
cpoQov was seen by Herzog. 6. xal jtgoteQov ^iev, W; ojc’ aQ/fji;, L. 7/8. Restored by 
Robert. The lacuna would be filled by either raXdlxag or BidujvoiJ? (cf. now the 
decree of Telmessus, Clara Rhodes, II, p. 172, no. 3, 11. 26/27 [cf. M. Segre, Riv. di Fil,, 
LX, 1932, 451]). 8/9. Herzog: p[eTExeiv d|iwv Toog ''EJt^riva? tcov djy^vtpv drtd[vTo]- 
OIev?]. As Robert observes, that is an improbable remark before the statement of the 
decision to hold the games. Also possible is [8id jrQojyovcov (R). Robert remarks, with 
justice, that the verb ETijia would be expected rather in the lacima between 11. 4 and 5. 


Before the publication of this and the following letter ( 50 ), there were known 
two texts dealing with the proposal of Eumenes II to secure for his patron 
goddess, Athena the Bringer of Victory, an inviolable sanctuary and games of 
dignity equal in part to those of Olympia, in part to those of Delphi. One, 
SIG 629,1® was a decree of the Aetolians; the other, SIG 630, a decree of the 


**) Republished with an improved text in IG IX® 1, 179. 
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Delphic amphictyons. The latter is dated by the archon Demosthenes, who 
held office from the spring of 182 to the spring of 181; the former, as has been 
shown by Robert {op, cit., 333), by the “general” Proxenus of Trichonium 
(1. 25), who served from the fall of 183 to the fall of 182. This coincidence, 
reinforced by a reference to Pythian games {SIG 629, 25) which can only be 
those of August/September 182, shows that the proposal of Eumenes was made 
in the spring or early summer of that year. 

It is uncertain what city received this letter and passed this decree. The 
former is very similar in expression to the letter to Cos ( 50 ). The two envoys 
in this case formed part of that larger delegation. It is therefore certain that 
the city in question must be sought for in the neighborhood of Cos.^ Lambrino 
thought of lasus, because that city held its monthly assemblies on the sixth 
day (1. 11).^ Robert {op. cit, 338 n. 3), however, has shown that there are 
considerations which make against it. Not only is the heading of lasian 
decrees somewhat different.* There are in the period in which the letter 
occurs some 350 of the leading citizens of lasus known by name, but none 
among them may be identified with or assigned to the family of the stephane- 
phore of this text. 

The decision of Eumenes to increase the Nicephoria to a panhellenic 
festival® was taken as result of a victory over the Gauls or over Prusias of 
Bithynia; cf. the restoration of 11. 7/8 in the decree. 


1/2. The restoration of these and many of the following lines is based on 
the letter to Cos ( 50 ). The language of the Amphictyonic decree is rather 
different; SIG 630, 10—14: djceoTaXxEV he x[al OeJcoQovg ton? 7taQaxaXsa[ovT]a? 
ton?’ApqpixTiova? Sjtoog... TOijg dycovag ovg hieyfvco] ot)vte7,eiv aTEq)aviTa[g]... 
djco8E|(ov[Tai]. For pETExsw (a certain reading) compare Herzog’s quotation 
from the Coan decree in recognition of the Cnidian Hiacynthotrophia {op. 
cit,, 462): pETExeiv twv jtpoSeSriXtopevtov; the decree of Tenos recognizing the 
Aetolian Soteria, Fouilles de Delphes, HI, 1, 482, 6/7 (246—242 B. C.): [jtaQa- 
xaXofiai Tov Sfjpov tojv Tqvicov [xetexeiv toil dywvog tc5v 2[ot)TriQCco'V xal tcov 
dvaiwv] (for the parallel decree of los cf. Robert, Ra//. Con. Hell.,lAW [1930], 
322—326); SIG 885, 28—30 (Eleusis, about A. D. 220): [hixaiov anton?] xal 
flnaiwv... pEffE^Eiv, 

2—5. The letters of invitation were sent out jointly under the authority 
of Eumenes, his three brothers, and the people of Pergamum {SIG 629, 5—7). 
Here and in the letter to Cos, only Eumenes and the Pergamenes are mentioned. 


“) This derives from the conclusions of Laqueur {Epigr. Untersuch. zu den gr. Volks- 
beschlussen, 32—36) on the grouping of the replies received by Magnesia on the Maeander 
( 31 — 34 ). The principle has been brilliantly applied by Robert {op. cit., 322—332) 
in the identification of a decree of los. 

®) Michel, Recueil, 463—465. 

*) They date by an emotaTTie, at least, often by a secretary also, in addition to 
the stephanephore. [Robert writes me, however, that in his opinion “II est tres vraisem- 
blable que le texte est d’lasos.”] 

*) On this feature of the Hellenistic period cf. 31 — 34 , and see Tarn, Hell. Civ., 
104—106. On the &v?ta cf. on 9 above, pp. 57 f. This victory is celebrated in 
a recently published decree of Telmessus, C/arfli?Ao«/oj, II (1932),p. 172,no. 3(184 B. C.). 
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The delegation here consists of two members, while the full number of five 
appeared in Cos. Menon, an Ephesian who held the court rank of tdiv itpoTipw- 
|A8V0)V® and the rank-office of “friend” (see on 10 , 2), represented the king. The 
Pergamene Galas represented his city, by which he had been appointed to the 
mission (Robert). Eumenes writes of him cordially, in an expression precisely 
the same as that used of the two Pergamene representatives in 50 . He would 
not have been in the royal service. The JtctVTa td JtpoafixovTa ^ which he had 
attained, like this new mission, had come to him in his character as citizen. 

Lambrino is followed by Herzog in understanding xpivopevog as meaning 
“honored,” and so not requiring a predicate adjective. This is an unusual, 
but known, Koine idiom. Neither of the editors cite any parallel, but one 
occurs in Demetrius, Tvnoi ^EmoToXixoi (ed. Weichert, 1910), p. 3, 11. 19/20: 
Tov hslva Tov :n:aQaxopi^ovTd aoi rfiv IjtiaToXTjv xal qpiv xexptpEVOV xal 8i’ 
f]V exet JtioTiv dYa:n:o>|X8VOV. The idiom is so uncommon, however, that I have 
restored in the lacuna d^iov. 

5—10. This is the recommendation, introduced by the epistolary “please,” 
xa^w? ouv 3TOiT)oeT8. It is precisely paralleled in 50 , though lacking the two 
courteous qualifying phrases of that letter. The antithesis of the goddess’ 
interest and the king’s interest is like that in 26 , 27 , and 28 ; cf. on 27 , 5—9. 
The expression in 1. 9, [inP®?] evSEXETai pdXiara Ttpofinpon?, seems strong, 
but its occurrence in 50 , 19, also, marks it as only a chancery expression. 
On the analogy of 50 , 20, Herzog restored xatd 3T[dvTa xaipov], which avoids 
the repetition of the idea of wg evSExetai, The stone, however, seems definitely 
to contain a T. For exqvT|? = 8 X 8 ivr|? (1. 8) see Introd., p. Ivi. 

10. The closing phrase, occurring in a slightly longer form in 50 , is of a 
familiar type; cf 14 , 15 , 25 , 52 . Such phrases may mean little. Letters and 
decrees were limited in size, and must make some effort at concision. But it 
would have been impossible for an embassy to deliver its document in silence. 
It would always speak “in accordance with the contents.” What it said varied 
with the occasion, but in addition to rhetoric it often broached subjects of 
too great dejicacy or inappropriateness to have been included in the document it 
bore. In this particular case, as in 50 , it is not impossible that the oral message 
may have been important. Eumenes was noted for his generosity to the 
Greek cities; the Amphictyons write of him {SIG 630, 5/6): jtoXXal? tco[v 
'EXXiyviBcov] n;6[X8o)v] Scoped? 888[cox]8v evexev ron SiaTTjpeTafiai Tf)v '6a:dp- 
Xono[av antal? envjofxiav. Similar generosity would not have been out of place 
when directed toward cities, like these two, outside of his sphere of in¬ 
fluence. In such a case, lasus (?) would have had reason to erect his statue 
(p. 197 n. 1). 

11. The note, djteScoxEv Meycov ’AvfleaTqpicovo? extrji, as Lambrino points 

out, is not a part of the letter; it is an addition of the keeper of records of the 
city receiving it. This it paralleled in a few city decrees. Robert* cites two: 
Herzog, Koische Forschungen, 190, drrjvexflTi ’AXceiov TQiaxct8L uxo tdiv jcgen- 
j38i)Tdv; /G XII, 3, 172, 101—102: ['^ipeffjqi (for qipefit]) Aeuxio? Aiovucjion. 
AIIIII [.’ApTa][u,[T]fon Sentepai. The latter names the envoy 

®) The title is plausibly restored; see Appendix, s. v. jiQOTifiaoi. 

’’) For the idiom cf. 50 , 5 and 10, and especially 75, 6: td ovgqpspovta xfit xatpiSt 
dKpxfiaa? Texevx^v to5v xpejtouocjv Tipcov. 

«) Rev. Ft. Gr., XLII (1929), 549. 
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chosen to deliver the decree, and should be restored djt^v[exibi rd -vprjcpiajxaTa 
(Robert, Bull. Corr. Hell, LII, 1928, 443 n. 5). 

The note following the present letter provides the clue to the interpretation 
of similar notes in other royal letters. In 47, 65, 66, and 67, it can be accepted 
that the person named was the envoy, the place the place of writing. The 
meaning would be in each case, “so-and-so brought this from Pergamum.” 
Such a notation would logically have been added by the recipient of the 
letter; that is obviously so when the note includes a date. But in 65—67, the 
letters were all published by the city of Pergamum, to which only the last was 
addressed. The others were copies from the royal archives, where in that case 
the name of the envoy and the place of writing had been added by the writer. 

Robert points out® that little is known of the lasian calendar, but I think 
it is safe to assume with Lambrino that a month named Anthesterion can have 
been intended only as a month of spring. 


At least half of the original letter must have been lost. It certainly opened 
with an explanation of the king’s decision to increase the honors of the goddess, 
due to her services to him. The part preserved contains only an introduction 
to the envoys and a request for recognition. 

The letter is remarkable chiefly for an elaborate use of antithesis. The 
envoys are contrasted by re — xai, the former, a member of the royal court, 
being identified by one brief participial clause, while the latter, a citizen of 
Pergamum, is praised by the two participial clauses xpivopevov and XEXEvxoxa, 
and his presence in the embassy is explained by a third, [itpoxeyeipiapevov]. 
The request is more elaborate. After the simple antithesis 8ia ttiv fleov, eireita 
§6 xa'i 8i’ 'n[|tccs], comes one a little longer, in a chiastic arrangement, 
[twv dv8pojv te] .. . Siaxonaavreg, xal d:to8e^d[AEVoi xd re N[ixqq)6pia xal tt)v 
dovXiav]. These are followed by a third; the city’s reward will be a due display 
of piety, and practical advantages from the king — an ingenious statement, for 
the writer avoids assuming either that the gods reward their servants or that 
the city owes service to himself. 

The letter ends with the brief reference to the envoys, turning as it were 
the stage over to them. 


50. LETTER OF EUMENES II TO COS, INVITING 
THE CITY TO RECOGNIZE THE GAMES IN HONOR OF ATHENA 
NICEPHORUS AS “CROWNED” AND HER SANCTUARY 
AS INVIOLABLE. SPRING, 182 B. C. 

The remains of this letter are cut in a fragment from the left of a 
white marble stele, found built in the wall of a house in Cos by Herzog 
and taken to the local museum. The outside dimensions are, height 
42 cm., width 20 cm., thickness 13 cm. 

») Bull. Corr. Hell., LIV (1930), 336 n. 4. 
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The script (Introd., Ill, 1 A), 13 mm. in height as far as 1. 14 and 1 cm. 
in height thereafter, is uneven and irregularly spaced. Letters have large 
apices. A lapidary’s error omitted the A in 8id (6). 

Editions: R. Herzog, Hermes, LXV (1930), 455—463 [F. Schroeter, De 
Regum Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), 40]. 

Commentary: L. Robert, Bull. Corr. Hell., LIV (1930), 332—343. 

[-—-xal vvv Sieyvcoxote? otecpavi-] 

[ra? t]oi)? tcov Nixr^q^oQicov owteXeiv ouv] 

[d':7ta]gi Tolg exTEveaftaTOic ^[aTv tc5v 'EXXrjvwv, eiti-] 

[Tev]YlxdTtov [XEY^^^i''' ^tctTa roiig jtoXEpovg y^Y^^'vo'twv], 

KEn:6|xcpap£v ■Ostopfovg atpog vjxag tov Seivu MdyvT]-] 

5 ra TVYxdvovta [f||rtv Ti^rrjg te Tfjg iTtpooTi^g xal nigo-j 

E8giag 8i(d> ttjv xaXox{aYCi0^mv xai tov 8Etva ] 

MvgivaTov xal MEyfova [’Eq)£aiov twv qpiXwv ttov ngo-j 
Tipto[XEva)v atag’ ■gjilv [xal tov 8Elva xal KdXav HEgya-] 

[tT|voi)g xal vq)’ iq{x6)|A [ae[v xgivofAEvovc d|ioos, d)g] 

10 8£ jtoXiTag TET£vx[6Tag xaTa tt)v ■qXixiav tcov jtgooT)-] 
xovTtov, jtgoxEX£igia[|XEvo'ug 8 e xal ujto Tfjg jcoXsoog] 

8id TO xaTaYY£W.£[iv [XEd’ ■qg.cov Ta NixT)q)6gia. xaXcog] 
ouv x^oifioeTE a:g5[T0|x psv 8id tt|v Oeov, EJtEiTa 8 e] 
xal 8i’ iqiidg tcov dv8[gc5v te cpdoqpgovcog 8iaxov(Tav-] 

16 TEg xal drto8£^(xpEv[oi tcc te Nixrjcpogia xal rrjv douXiav, dia-] 
jtEg •uji.Iv dgpoCer Tawfa ydg jtgdt^avTEg xa pEv ixEirrig ti.-] 
pia epavELode avva'u|[ovTeg, ’npdg 88 dxoXo'U'Ocog Tfji] 
jtag’ 'qpcov v^tagxovo^fi Jtgog tov Sfjpov vpcov Eiivoiai] 
dig £v8ExeTai p(xXi0[Ta jtgo'Oupovg eIete to Xoiitov xaTa] 

20 jcdtvra xaigov jtgog T[d oopepEgovTa vplv. Ta 8 e jtXsiova] 
jtEgl TCOV xttTa pegog [dxouoETE jtag’ auToov tcov -Oeoi-] 
g^v. eggeoerdE. 


1—3. Restorations by W. Herzog: [xai tjovg dycovglg ? -- 1 ...]— i Tolg 

exT£veor[t(iToig — — Tetev/oTeg exi ?|Teu]YtidTcov peY(iA,co[v Tqv dvavecocnv twv ihxiieov 
xai ?]. 9. xQivojAEvovg d|ioi)g, cog, W ; xQLvopevoug, cpiXotipovg, H. 21. dxoiJoeTe, W, 
dxo'uoeo^e, H. Other restorations by H. 


[.... and now, having determined to celebrate as “crowned”] the 
games [of the Nicephoria with] all our most devoted friends [among the 
Greeks], great victories [having come to us in war], we have sent you as 

sacred envoys [.] of Magnesia, a man who enjoys at our court, 

because of his valor, [honor of the first rank] and a prominent seat in 

the theater, [.] of Myrina and Megon [of Ephesus who are] of our 

highest honored [“friends,” and . and Galas] of Pergamum, men 

by us [considered excellent and who as] citizens have attained [every¬ 
thing] suitable [to their age], and who have been selected [by their 
city] because it [joins with us] in proclamation [of the Nicephoria]. 
You will do well, then, first [because of the goddess and then] because 
of us, to hear these men [kindly] and to recognize [the Nicephoria and 
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the inviolability of the sanctuary], as it is convenient for you. So doing, 
you will clearly join in advancing her honors and [for the future you will 
have us, in accordance with] our present [good-will toward your people], 
as [zealous] as possible to work on every occasion [your advantage]. 
Further in detail [you will hear from the] envoys [themselves]. Farewell. 


The letter was followed on the stele by an answering decree of Cos, of which 
only part of the first two lines is preserved. 

[’'ESo^e tSl PovMi xal twi 8d|xo)f] 
yvtjopa jiQoaxarav [IrceiSf] jJaaiXev? EupevT]!; djteoTaA.7te] 
flewQOug [ ---- --—] 

The letter is a companion piece to 49 , both having been delivered by one 
of the embassies sent out in the spring of 182 by Eumenes II (pp. 199 f). 
The little city to which that letter was taken was visited by only two members 
of the group of five which came with this text to Cos.^ 


1—3. Restoration is intended only to represent the meaning of these lines. 
The dydivag of 1. 1 must be part of the king’s statement that he has decided 
to extend them. On Herzog’s restoration in 11. 2/3 cf. SIG 629 (reply of the 
Aetolians), 4/5: y^yovoxcav xe auxol jtoXXcov xal £'t>apEQT]|jid[TO)v xatd 

(cf. Robert, op. cit., 332 n. 5) tovg jt]o^Epox)?. The connection assumed for 
Exx£VE 0 [tdTOi?] is one parallel to the pEXE/Eiv clause of 49 , 1 ; extevtj? is used 
commonly (cf. Index, s. v.) of people devoted to their king or city. 

4—12. The size of the embassy is remarkable. The usual number of envoys 
is three, and there were three envoys who visited the Aetolians on the same 
errand.2 It is possible that the number five in this case is explained by the 
two groups into which the delegation is divided. Eumenes was personally 
represented by three of his courtiers; the other two had been chosen by 
Pergamum “because it joins in the proclamation.” 

The royal representatives came respectively from Magnesia on Mt. Sipylus 
(or Magnesia on the Maeander, cf. Robert, p. 341), Myrina, and Ephesus, 
None is otherwise known. All were members of the order of a:QOti|X(6p.EVOi (it is 
restored in the first case), the latter two were also 91 X 01 (cf. on 10 , 2). The first 
had, as it were, a citation for valor; he was entitled to a front seat at games given 
by the king. This reward, common enough in the Greek cities, has a curious 
appearance at a royal court, but it is otherwise attested at Pergamum.^ 

The two Pergamenes are introduced almost precisely as is Galas in 49 . 

12—20. This section is like that in 49 save for the two additions, dSoa:EQ 
nptv dQiiO^Ei in 15/16, and dxoXou'ficog xfji Jtag’ iqpcov njtaQxouaT|i jiqoc tov 

’) Boesch, OeoiQOi, 30—33. 

*) SIG 629. The number and the names of those who went to the Amphictyons is 
not stated in SIG 630. 

®) Herzog cites Inschr. Perg., 224 = OGIS 323, 7/8. 
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SfjfAOV v^icov ewoiai. As Herzog suggests (p. 463), Cos being larger than the 
city of 49 was considered worthy of more formality. 

20—22. The closing sentence is like that in 49 , but longer. It is merely 
designed to turn the floor over to the royal representatives. 


Except for the beginning of the fragment this letter is so closely parallel 
to 49 as to need little comment, the more so in view of the greater extent 
of the restoration. As far as may be inferred from the remains, the king’s 
statement of his decision to hold the “crowned” games was made more 
briefly than usual. There seems no room for the clause found in both SIG 
629 (1. 9) and 630 (1. 13); top pev pouaixov taort-ufliov, tov be yvpvixov xai 
ijtJtiHov iaoXvpa:iov. 

Below is noticeable the same tendency toward contrasted pairing observed 
in 49 . The three royal envoys are introduced in two groups, one in the first 
with more honors, two in the second with less. The two Pergamene envoys 
are treated together, but as in 49 their relations to the king and to the city 
are contrasted. The royal recommendation, which occupies the next section, 
is identical with that in 49 except in the two qualifying clauses, diartep upiv 
dppo^ei and dxoA.ou'&cog ... euvoiai. They are contrasted in that the first refers 
to the city’s immediate action, the second to the king’s subsequent action. 
The letter ends with the reference to the envoys, longer but no more rhetorical 
than in 49 . 


51. LETTER OF AN ATTALID KING 
TO MILITARY CLERUCHS, CONFERRING VARIOUS GRANTS. 

SECOND CENTURY B. C. [Collation] 

The three surviving fragments of the stele of blue-white marble were 
found in the excavations at Pergamum between November 1884 and 
July 1885.^ They are now in the State Museum in Berlin. A and B, 
fitting together, form the lower right hand corner of the stele; there is 
a blank space of 9 cm. below the last line of writing. They constitute 
a fragment roughly triangular in shape, whose extreme dimensions are, 
width 45 cm., height 80 cm. C is an irregularly shaped piece from the 
left edge of the stele, containing the beginning of 11. 15—19. The extreme 
dimensions of its inscribed face are, width 14 cm., height 10 cm. Both 
fragments have a constant thickness of 17 cm. The surface has weathered 
badly in places. 

The writing is quite uneven; letters vary in size and lines are irre¬ 
gularly drawn. The letters, averaging 1 cm. in height, are of broad strokes 
without apices (Introd., Ill, 1 A). Interval between lines is 12 mm. 

Edition: M. Frankel, Inschr. Pergamon, I (1890), 158. F. Schroeter, De Regum 
Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), cites the letter as frag. 15, but does not print 
the text. 


For details see Frankel, loc. cit. 
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Commentary; H. Swoboda, Rhein. Museum, XLVI (1891), 504 f; A. 
Schulten, Hermes, XXXII (1897), 526, 534 f; M. Rostovtzeff, Gesch. der 
Staatspacht (1904), 356; P. Ghione, Mem. Acc. Torino, LV (1905), 98, 103; 

G. Cardinali, Regno di Pergamo (1906), 175—198, notes, 215, 277—279; 

H, Francotte, Finances des Cites Gr. (1909), 75 f; M. Rostovtzeff, Rom. Kolonat 
(1910), 281; Graeca Halensis, Dikaiomata (1913), 101 f; H, Swoboda, Gr. Staais- 
altertiimer (Hermann, Lehrbuch der gr. Antiquitdten, I, 3, 1913), 202 f; F. Oertel, 
P. W. K., R. E., XI (1921), 3, 5 f, s. v. Katoikoi; M. Holleaux, Bull. Corr, Hell., 
XLVIII (1924), 28, 38, 42, 44; E. Meyer, Grenzen der hell. Stouten (1925), 
98; M. Rostovtzeff, Cam. Anc. Hist., VIII (1930), 595 f. 
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-JfiEvo. KAPAIf....] 

--— — — — — ] EAEITE Tot T8 xaTai^efT-j 

QTiflEVTa — — — — — — — — ]q)v ipiXf]? jtA.E’Opa 
--— — —-]I a:p6T[8]po[v., .] 


-14 — 


•20 


--]IY. ..lNYn[--- 

T 015 TO d|i( 0 |xa nnwjv dva8e8o)x6p[iv — 10 — 
— — aTQaT8'uo|i?]evois toil? xXt)pod; ipiXf)? ji^[e- 
■Opa exarov eixooi Jtevxe, dp.jtfl(o]y 8exa Sno ^[iiJtXe'Opov td fiey- 
loxa— — — — — — — Tojiig ToiouTOU? on PonXiyOevTas ev 
rfji jtoXei Twv OT8YVO)v ? Jev xolg jtXeioai xoivtoveiv, tcov 8e al- 
Xcov TOLS 8aTeyvoa:oir)(xe]voi? ev Tfji a:6XEi ipiXflg juPiE-Opa exatov, 

15 d^iJtEXoiv JtfXeO^pa 8Exa, twv] 6e p.rin:co soTEyvoxoiTjjiEvov exct- 
OTCOL jtEvxtjxJpvTa, d[ix:£Xcov jrevTE, teXonoiv ex 

TOntcov E^xooTrjv, lx 8e To]n te aiton xal rtov XoiJttov xapjtwv 8exd- 
TT]v. Tco[v 81 dfiiteXtov? xa]l twv d'^Xcov eyyaiov wv diteSoxo At]- 
^ap[x]p[? 6 Jtap’ i^jicov, Idv 81 xjai xiveg dXXoi xoiv xd |3aoiXixd Jtpayjiaxev- 
0|ieva)v d'XXong lyyaiong [lExd] xat'xa JtcoXtoaiv, eoovxai ai x8 xxrjaei^ wj- 
piai — — — xaxd xd onyxcopTjJ'Oevxa Ixctoxoig. etg 8e xd xEfievT] xd etg 
xTiv xwv •Oediv dEpaa:Eiav d arpooExJexdxsiv Jtpoxepov Arinctpxcoi aiapaSEi- 
(icn — — — — — — — — ]xai XT)V dxeXT]av anxwv EJtExcopTjaa 

njilv.xal xwv lyyaicov] d>v e8coxa xotg veoig Eig x6 eXaiov. 

awEX(j5pT)0a 8e nuiv xal oxi ai 5<X]T]povo|iiai xwv dxlxvcov qjaivov- 
xai? xnpiai dxoxEXeadvxcov oaa TeXIJg^axa eig xd paoiXixdv xaOri- 
HEi — — — — 29 — — — — ]'ev xoTg d'XXoig xal ev xou- 
xoig— — — — 30 — — — — Jgnxdg npilv xal dxeXEiav 

— -31 — — — — ] ytdv [iia'&oqjopoiv xoij ev 

. (pponpion — — — — — ] |t|X 8 ejcwvnjiong cov 

— — — 35-— — — ]I dvaypdipavxag etg oxri- 

Xag 8no dvaaxfjoai xt)v [xev [xiav ev xwi tepwi XTjg ’AfhiJydg, tt)v 8e ly F pnvei- 
coi ev Ttdi xoii ’Aa:6XXtovog. eppoKrOe.] 


■25 


30 


14—16. Restored by Frankel. 17. e^xoffTTjv, ex 8e to]{3, Robert; e[x |i.ev tow oTvow 
To]w Fr. 26. teXelofrata, Rostovtzeff; xTji^fiaTa or xelilJicixa, Fr. 30. Td]|T)T£, Fr. 32/33. 
Restored by Fr. Other restorations by W. 
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.to those who] delivered [your petition.] the lots 

[comprising at the most one hundred and twenty-five] plethra of cleared 

land and twelve and a half plethra [of vine-land.] those 

who have not wished [.] to share in [. 

with] the larger lots, and of the others [ to those who are housed] in 
the city one hundred plethra of cleared land and [ten plethra] of vine- 
land, and to each of those who are not yet housed fifty plethra of cleared 
land and five of vine-land, on condition that they pay on the latter 
[a tax of five per cent, and] on the grain and the other crops ten per 
cent. [As to the vine-land] and the other tracts which Demarchus [our 
agent] has sold, [and if] any other royal officials shall in the future sell 
[other tracts], the ownership of these shall be absolute [according to 
the grant] in each case. To the precincts for [the service of the gods 

which] I formerly ordered Demarchus to convey [.] and their 

freedom from taxation I have granted you [. and of the pro¬ 

perties] which I have given to the cadets for their oil. [I have granted 
you also that the] right of the childless to dispose of their property by 
will be clearly [valid, after they have paid what] taxes are due to the 

royal treasury. [.] in others and in these [.] them to 

you and tax-exemption [.] of the mercenaries of the [guard- 

post in.] eponymous [.] having inscribed (this letter) 

on [two] stelae [to erect one in the temple of Athena] and the other 
in Gryneum [in the temple of Apollo. Farewell.] 


Like 16 , the letter is concerned with the affairs of a military colony. Whether 
the subject was the foundation of a new colony or the conferring of new 
privileges on one already established (as is suggested by the restoration of 

I. 9), the fragment is interesting for the light it sheds on this little-known 
institution of the Hellenistic period (p. 86 n. 3). 

A number of topics were successively treated. First was the matter of the 
xXfjpoi, the allotments of land which constituted the pay and sustenance of the 
soldiers and their families. These were, as usual, of varying sizes, but it is 
not quite clear what was in every case the basis of the distinction.* What 
class of troops was considered in 11. 3/4 it is impossible even to guess. The 
recipients of the hundred and twenty-five plethra of grain-land and twelve and 
one-half plethra of vine-land may have been, as Rostovtzeff suggests, soldiers in 
the field; cf. the ujcaidpoi xal atpaTicoTai of OGIS 229, 14. Smaller allot¬ 
ments went to those stationed “in the city,” that is, in Pergamum. The distinc¬ 
tion between the eoTEYVoaioiqpivoi and the pqjtco EOTeyvoitoiTipevoi who received 
only half as much land is not entirely clear, but it is not impossible, as a letter 
of Ptolemy II suggests,* that the verb is used in its literal sense of “to build 
barracks” (cf. Appendix, s. v.), and that the larger allotments were a reward 

The distinction was normally between various branches of the military service. Cf. 

J. Lesquier, Les Institutions Militaires de V£gypte sous les Lagides (1911), 291—318; 
Wilcken, Gnmdziige, 280—283; Bevan, Ptolemaic Dynasty, 173; Rostovtzeff, Cam. Anc. 
Hist., VII, 118 and n. 1. 

Graeca Halensis, loc. cit. 
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to those who had relieved the citizens of the necessity of quartering them 
in their houses. 

The end of this section (11. 16—18) prescribes the tax-rate, five per cent 
of the crop on vineyards and ten per cent on ail other types of land.* 

The next section deals with yf] EcovripevT], as distinct from yfj 
Certain tracts had, for reasons and under circumstances unknown, been sold to 
the cleruchs. To these, as well as to any land which might subsequently be ac¬ 
quired in the same manner, the cleruchs received absolute title. This may have 
operated as an exception to the rule that private property did not exist outside 
of the Greek cities (p. 96). 

The third section was concerned with the maintenance of the temples 
and the gymnasium. These were supported by the income from some form 
of capital given by the king, most probably land (yq dqpispcopEVTj). The present 
grant included tax-exemption on this income; from the phraseology ei? rd 
TEfxevr^ it seems that it included something else also, for the TEpsvT] would not 
have been income-producing. 

The fourth section granted to the soldiers who were childless the right 
to dispose of their xXfjQOi by will, subject to the usual inheritance taxes. The 
theory of the “lot” was that the soldier received it not as a gift but as mainte¬ 
nance and pay in return for his occasional or potential services in the field. 
In all the Hellenistic kingdoms, however, long occupation of the same holding 
by a family gradually broke down this principle, until ultimately the cleruchs 
exercised fiill rights over their land.® 

The remaining contents of the letter down to the provision for publication 
are obscure. 

There is no evidence for assigning the letter to a particular king, but one 
thinks rather of the warrior Eumenes II than of his more peaceful successors. 


9. For the restoration cf. 16 A, 4; 47 , 1/2; 69 , 3. The verb dva8i8(opi is 
used in the chancery commonly in this idiom. 

10/11. For the distinction between the two classes of land cf. Joseph., 
Ant. Jud., 12, 3, 4: /(OQav ei? yEtopyiav xai tpwEiav dpjteXcov. 

13. For oteyva meaning “barracks” cf. P. Halensis, 1, 172; Suidas (s. v. ctte- 
yavov) explains: xal Ai68toQO?' ot 8e 'Po)[xaioi otEyava TOiTjoavrE? iraps- 
Xelpa^ov. 

17. As Robert observed, Frankel’s restoration could not stand. It assumed 
an illogical antithesis, l[x pev tov oivou], tw[v hs] (in 1. 18), and required, 
moreover, the interpretation of the te in tou te oitou as “and,” not “both.” 
There is no difficulty in referring touttov to the type of land last mentioned. 


*) Cf. Cardinali, Pergamo, 175 n. 3, 185 n. 6; Francotte, loc. cit.; Rostovtzeff, Kolonat, 
28; Ehrenberg, Gercke-Norden, Einleitung, III, 3 (1932), 92 f. The Seleucid cleruchs 
at Magnesia on Mt. Sipylus paid the tithe (OGIS 229, 101). 

®) Cf. Rostovtzeff, Kolonat, 7—12; A Large Estate in Egypt in the Third Century B. C. 
(Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences and History, 6, 1922), 136—139; Cam. Anc. Hist., 
VIII, 171; Bevan, op. cit., 173; W. Kunkef Z^itschr. der Savigny-StiftungfurRechtsgeschichte, 
XLVIII (1928), 285—^313. See also the bibliography in Meyer, Juristische Papyri, p. 186. 
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the vine-land, and the lighter taxation on the vineyards may well have been 
due to a desire on the part of the king to encourage wine production.® 

18. Demarchus, whose exact title may perhaps have been given in 1. 19 
(instead of 6 otag’ ini^wv), would have been an officer of the treasury. 

24. For the oil for the gymnasium cf. SEG II, 663, 9—12 (the Corragus 
inscription, after 189 B. C.); ^^looaev tov ^aodea djto8o'0fivai ... to toi? 
veoi? ITaiov; OGIS 59, 7—15 (Thera, letter of Ptolemy VI): jrQOOTETdxapsv... 
8oi5vai ... td ycopia ,.. dqp^ wv jtgoooSous djteqjaivev yi'vsa'fiai xar’ eviantov 
nToA,spaixdc (Spaxpag) Qia', oitco? ex^cri''' •dvoiag xal to dTsippa 

fiaaiavdv. See further Holleaux, op. cit., 27—29. 

29. In all the Hellenistic kingdoms a distinction was made between the 
regular soldiers, the cleruchs who lived and died in the royal service, and the 
mercenaries who were hired in bands under their own leaders in case of an 
emergency.’ 

30. Most naturally [-i^pEQag] ... ejtcovupong; cf. 52, 52. 

31/32. The publication in the temple of Athena at Pergamum is represented 
by the present fragment. The famous sanctury of Apollo at Gryneum was 
often the place of publication of royal texts; cf. OGIS 229, 85; 266, 18.® 

52. LETTER OF EUMENES II 

TO THE IONIAN LEAGUE, ACCEPTING HONORS VOTED HIM. 

WINTER OF 167/6 B. C. [Collation] 

In the season of 1902/3 were found at Miletus in the excavations 
directed by Wiegand rather more than half the white marble blocks 
which had formed a great circular statue base, eight courses in height. 
They were taken to Berlin, and in 1927 the monument was rebuilt in 
the State Museum. For dimensions and description, as well as an excellent 
photograph, see Rehm’s edition of the inscription. This is cut in two 
columns on courses two to four from the top, and occupies four blocks, 
A and B on the left and right in the second course, C in the third, and D 
in the fourth, to which only the first column extends. The left margins 
are regular, but the right margins very uneven. The widths of columns 
I and II average respectively 60 cm. and 50 cm. 

The script is large and handsome (Introd., Ill, 1 A), Letters are 
15—18 mm. in height, with small apices, and still quite legible except 
where fragments of stone have broken away; 0, O, and Q are the 
height of the line. The interlinear interval is 5 mm. The engraver made 
a number of mistakes: dmxaTaX^aaopevog (13; cf. Introd., p. Ixii), upeTv 
(23; corrected), KAI (42). 

*) Cf. the encouragement of viticulture in Ptolemaic Egypt. A new vineyard estab¬ 
lished with the approval of the state became the hereditary property of the planter by 
the institution known as epcpikewig. Cf. RostovtzelF, Ao/onat, 14—17; A Large Estate 
in Egypt, 94. 

’) Cf. Lesquier, op. cit., 16—19; K. Grote, Das Griechische Sdldmrwesen der hellenisti- 
schen Z'^it (Diss. Jena, 1913), 70 f, 75; Sevan, op. cit., 166—168; Rostovtzeff, op. cit., 
594—597; Rev. Et. Anc., XXXIII (1931), 11; Ehrenberg, loc. cit. 

®) Meyer, loc. cit. 
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Editions; T. Wiegand, SB Ak. Berlin, 1904, 86 (11. 11—13, 60—68); 
Arch. AnZ; 1904, 9; W. Dittenberger, OGIS 763 [F. Hiller von Gaertringen, 
Jnschr. Priene (1906), 535 (cf. p. XVII); B, Laum, Stiftungen in d. gr. und rom. 
Antike, II (1914), 129 a (11. 51—56)] A. Rehm, Milet, I, 9 (1928), 306 
[F. Schroeter, De Regum Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), 41]. 

Commentary: G, Cardinali, Regno di Pergamo (1906), 112 f; U. von Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorf, SB Ak. Berlin, 1906, 51 n. 1; F. Stkhelin, Kleinasiatische 
Galater (1907), 71 f; A. J. Reinach, Rev. Arch., 4me Ser., XIII (1909), 112 
n. 4; T. Wiegand, Abh. Ak. Berlin, 1911, Anhang, Abh. I, “7ter Milet Bericht,” 
27; Brandis, P. W. K., R. E., VII (1912), 545, s. v. Galatia; A. Rehm, Milet, 
I, 3 (1914), 247 n. 4; F. Bilabel, Die ionische Kolonisation {Philologus, Suppl. 
XIV, 1, 1920), 141; A. Wilhelm, Anz. Ak. Wien, LVIII (1921), 80 f (= SEG I, 
1923,437); M. Holleaux, Rev. Bt. Gr., XXXVH (1924), 305—330; M. Rostovt- 
zefT, Cam. Anc. Hist., VIII (1930), 614 f. 


[I A] BaaiXeiJS Tcovtov rtoi xoivtoi xaips'v*] 

Twv Jtap° npoov a:Q£aPenT(ov MevexXfjg [|Ae]lv 
on owepeile pot, Etpriviag 8e jtal ’Apxe^cioig 
djcavrqoavreg Iv ArjXcoi djceStoxav 
5 Tirrjqpiopa xoXov xai q}iXdv&pcii>3iov, ev <hi 
xaraQldpevoi SiOTi tag xa^Hatccg djto r^jg 
dQX9S 6^dp.8vog itpa^eig xal xoivov dva8ei|a9 
EfiavTov EnepyetTiv Ttov 'EXXrivtov jtoW,o{)g ji|EV 
xal pEyaXong dyoivag njtsoTTjv a:p6g TO'u[g] 

10 Pappdpong, djtaoav o:tov8r)v xal jtpovoiav jcoioi?[pE-] 
vog ojtoig ot xdg 'EXXr|vi8ag xaroixoiivTEg a:6X£[ig] 

8id jcavTog ev E!pi]viii xal Tfji PeXtiottii xaTaaTda[£i] 
•ujtctpxwoiv, dvTixaTaXXaa<a)6pEvog [8e jtpog] to[v] 

[I C] E:j[a]xJoXon'd]o'yvTa xivSwov xal [EXTEvrjg xal q)iA68o-] 

15 [|og eivai JtpoE]X6pEv[og Iv t]o^ [a:p6g to x]oiv6v dxoXon- 
•Ofog tfi ton jtaTQog Jt^o[a]ipEa£L Iv jtoX^oig qiavEpog 
jc£a:otT]paL xdg ioteq xonxcov d:to8Ei|Eig xoivfj xe 
xal xax’ i8iav a:p6g Exdoxx]v xcov jto^Ecov Eiivoixdtg 
8iax£ip£vog xal jcoXXd xwv jtpog IjtKpdvEiav 
20 xal 86|av dvT]x6vTC0v cruvxaxaoxEnd^cov 

ExdaxTi, daiEQ 8id xcov e'pycov xt]v Iprjv xe q)iXo8o- 
iiav .[.]..Ev xal XTjv EnxapiOTiav xon xoivon* 

SiojtEp £[8o]iEv np[[£j|Xv, ojtcog dsl qiaivi^o^E xdg 
xara^iag xipdg xolg EnEpylxaig djtovE- 
25 povxEg, axEqjavcocrai plv ■^pdg XQi^cr^ oxEqid- 
vcoi dpioxEicoi, oxfjaai 81 Eixova xpi^of'n'v ev dp 
ponXcopai xojtcoi xfjg *I<oviag, dvayyEiXai xe xdg xipdg 
EV xe xoTg ncp’ [n]p(jov anvxEXonpEvoig dywoiv 
xal xaxd xdg jtdXeig Iv xoTg xi'&Epevoig Iv ExdoTT)i, 

[I D] 30 [xal dojtdaao'&ai 8e p]s aiagd xon xoivon [xal onvrioOfivai] 
[IjcI x]c5i xdpe :!j[al xjong dvayxatovg |pp(p[o‘0ai Eivai xe] 
xd jtpdypaxa xaxd Xoyov, jcapaxaXeTv T[e pe ■OEcopowxa] 
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35 


40 


[II B] 45 


50 


55 


fll C] 

60 


65 


70 


TTjv Eit/aQiatiav tov JtX'^'&oug XTjv xfadi^xouoav jtQO-j 
voiav jioisioOai 8i’ cbv to xoivov tmv T[covo)v ejcau^ri'Sii-] 
oExai T8 xal 8ia n:avT6g ev Tfji dQi[(TTTii xaTaoTctoei -uiitjjgQ- 
|ef OVTCO ydp xai larcd raircd fie :tdv[TO)v Teuleo'&ai t]|c5v 
elg Tifxriv xal 86|av dvTjxovTcov. d[xoXov'&cog 8£ jtdoiv] 

Tolg xataxe/cogioiTEVoig xai ot Jtp[£aPETJTal fistd 3t]|Xei- 
ovog a3tov8fjg 8iEX8X'^oav £|T)yo[vjji8voi ovfxjtajjv- 
Tog Toti TiXt^dovg stpog i^l^dg 8XTev8[oTdTTiv te xai] 
eiXixQivf) TTjv 8'i)voiav. td te tifxia (piXo[cpp6vtog dn:o88-] 
XOfitti x<a>l o{)8s3toT’ ^XeXoiJtoig xatd [ye tt|v ejitiv] 

8vva|jiiv etg to jteQiJcoieiv dei ti xal xfoivfji Ttdoiv] 

xal xaTa jcoXiv exdoTOig twv Jtgog [tijatjv xai 8d|av] 

d[v]iix6vT0)v 3t8ipdoofi.ai xal vw Tfjg 

TOiavTTjg jiQO'O^eaecog [atj dcpiOTao'&ai. 

yivoiTO 8 e Tfii PovXiiaei ^ov xal to :tydy^aTa 

ovvelaxoXowt'lelv. ovTca ydp o^AoXoyov^e- 

vT]v XTi]'»j) 80'&8 ndXXov 8i’ avTuiv twv egycov 

Tfjg efifjg jtpoaiQeoetog tt^v djt688i|iv. 

ojtwg 8 e xal £ig to XoiJtov ev Tf)i jtavriyvpei 

Twv Ilavitovicov ■q^EQav Ijkdvvjaov d'yoTTeg 

I^ITTv IjtWpaVEOTEQOV Tr|V 8Xt1V eOQTTjV ovv- 

T^fjTE, 3tQoa68oug vijilv Tog txavdg dva- 
■dtio]® dq)* d»v 8|eT8 Tr|v xa'di^xouaav ■qixiv 
dvaTffljevai fAvqjArjv. tov Se XQ''JCfO'0v dvSpi- 
dvra :toiT|]gco jxev eyo) JtgoatgovfAEVog d8d- 
jtavov jidvjTCog [tt|v] Ho[ivd)i.] 

dyaTE'Ofjvai 8’ ’a'iiTT)[v ’poYXofxai Iv Ttoi 8vp7]-] 
qjiajuevcoi 'q|xiv 'UJto MiXqa[iojv Te]|Aeve[r o-] 

TE ydp EV TavTTji Tiji jtoXei awTEXoi'VTe[g] 

TT|v jtaviiyDQiv e\l}Ti(pio'{l£ TTjv TijATiv 'q|xtv, 

Tfjg :n:6Xea)g [idvTig to5v ’Id8o)v jif-XQ*’ 
jtapovTog TEfiEvog dva8e8eixoiag •qfilv 
xal ouyyevofig xQivofXEVT^g 8id Kv^ixi^vovg, 
ev8o|a 8e jtoXXd xal d'|ia ^ivrjjxr|g vtieq tcov 
Toovcov nEJtgaxuiag, otxEioTdTTjv EXoyi^djiT][v] 

TTjV dvddeoiv I'oEo-O^ai Iv tovtiii. Tot 8e xaTa 
HEQog 'fijTEQ Tfjg Ififjg swoiag xoivfji te 
jtQog jtd'vaag vixag xal xaO’ IxdoTTjv jtoXiv 
dxrjxooTEg ot jtQEoPEWTal 8TjX(6oovoiv 
■U|JlXv. EQQtOm'lE. 


I. Ttovtov Twi xolvdii, Wiegand; taji xoivcii tmv Tcavcov, Rehm. The extra three 
letters, however, would make the line so long that the end should appear on the blc^k 
to the right, as happens in 11. 2, 3, 6 , 8 , etc. 2. Here and below, the vertical line 
indicates the division between blocks. 4. I cannot follow Rehm in considering the 
first letter of Afi^coi an A. 14/15. exTevfjg— TCQOEX 6 n.evo 5 , IV. 22. [e 8 Ei|]ev, Dittenbegcr; 
7 «[ 0 'n]xev, Rehm. Traces are,.[.] TTVEN 29. xdg, omitted by Rehm. 30. The letters EH, 
seen by Wiegand, are now lost. Restorations in this and the following line by Wilhelm. 
31. xdf^, read by Rehm. 37. a:doiv, Rehm; xaC, Ditt. 43. mtatriv, Wiegand. I restore redoiv 
to avoid the hiatus. 47. yivoixo, so correcdy Wiegand; not yevoixo, as Rehm. 55, ■^oto, 
from space and trace of Q, Rehm; xiOiipi, Wiegand. 56. dvaxidevai, Rehm; dbtoSi- 
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86vai, Ditt., but the upper cross stroke of the E is clear. 58. d8d[jtavov ndvjToag [tt|v] 
XgQiv E[lv)ai,, hesitantly, Rehm; there is a little difficulty with the E, but I see no 
mternative reading. Only the upper part of the letters is visible. Wilhelm’s suggestion, 
dSdljtavov TTiv dvddg]o[i.v cp]alv[ecrll]at, was made on insufficient evidence, xoivwi 
Wilhelm. 59. The end of the line, sv tcoi eipri-, was seen by Wiegand. It is now lost. 
Other restorations by Wiegand and Ditt., for which see notes to OGIS 763. 


King Eumenes [to the League of the lonians, greeting.] Of your 
envoys, Menecles did not appear before me, but Irenias and Archelaus 
meeting me in Delos delivered a fine and generous decree in which you 
began by saying that I had from the start chosen the finest actions and 
had shown myself a common benefactor of the Greeks; consequently 
I had undertaken many great struggles against the barbarians, exercising 
all zeal and forethought that the inhabitants of the Greek cities might 
always dwell in peace and the utmost prosperity. By being indifferent to 
the coming danger and determining to be zealous and ambitious in what 
concerned the League, consistent with my father’s policy, I had made 
clear on many occasions my attitude on these points. Publicly and pri¬ 
vately I had had cordial relations with each of your cities and had 
joined in producing for each much glory and honor. That had actively 

[.] my ambition to be of service and the gratitude of the League. 

In view of all this, in order that you might show that you always return 
fitting thanks to your benefactors, you have voted to crown us with 
a gold crown of valor, to set up a gold statue in whatever spot of Ionia 
I might choose, and to proclaim my honors in your common games and 
throughout the cities in the games held in each. You voted also to greet 
me in the name of the League and to congratulate me on the health 
of myself and my relatives and on the satisfactory condition of my state, 
and to urge me, seeing the gratitude of the people, to take proper 
thought for those things by which the League of the lonians would be 
furthered and would be always in the most flourishing condition. Thus in 
the future as well I should receive glory and honor. 

In accordance with the contents of the decree your envoys also spoke 
with great enthusiasm declaring that the good will of the whole people 
toward us was spontaneous and sincere. 

The honors I accept kindly and having never failed, as far as it lay 
in my power, to confer always something of glory and honor jointly 
upon you all and individually upon your cities, I shall now try not to 
diverge from such a precedent. May things turn out in accordance with 
my wish, for so you will have my policy demonstrated more clearly 
through the facts themselves. In order that for the future, by celebrating 
a day in my honor in the Panionian Festival, you may make the whole 
occasion more illustrious, I shall present you with an adequate income 
from which you will be able to remember us suitably. I shall myself 
make the gold statue, because I desire that the honor should cost the 
League nothing, and I wish to have it set up in the precinct voted us 
by Miletus, Since it was when you were celebrating the festival in this 
city that you voted us the honor, and since this city only of the lonians 
up to now has set aside a precinct for us, and since it counts itself our 
relation through the Cyzicenes and since it has done many glorious and 
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memorable deeds for the lonians, I thought that the erection of the 
statue would there be most suitable. In detail about my good-will toward 
all of you jointly and toward each individual city your envoys have 
heard and will report to you. Farewell. 


The dating of the letter, due to the admirable study of Holleaux, is based 
on Eumenes’ presence in Delos and on the fact that a war against “barbarians” 
(i. e., Gauls) was then in process. 

Eumenes had been Rome’s friend and faithful servant against Antiochus III, 
and after the peace of Apamea he had continued working in her interest 
in the eastern Mediterranean, on the whole well rewarded for his efforts, 
though his growth in power tended gradually to bring upon him Roman 
jealousy. Then, in the course of the war against Perseus which he had himself 
been instrumental in causing, something happened to bring him into active 
suspicion and dislike. What that was is not clear. Perhaps he had, as was 
alleged, tried to prevent the complete subjugation of Macedonia. At all 
events, in the summer of 168 the Gallic tribes which had been under his 
suzerainty broke out in revolt and invaded Pergamene territory, taking 
advantage of the absence of Eumenes’ army in Europe. Their action was 
probably not caused by Rome, but it was certainly welcomed by her. At the 
first cessation of hostilities in the winter of 168/7, Eumenes dispatched his 
brother Attains to Rome for help. In return, Rome, sent out a commissioner 
who under the guise of friendly intervention for the sake of peace stimulated 
the Gauls to further activity. The campaign season of 167 went badly for 
Pergamum. Early in the winter, when fighting was over, Eumenes resolved 
to go personally to Rome and appeal to the people who had five years earlier 
received him with acclamation. 

News of this project caused the Senators some embarassment. They could 
not well defy the world’s opinion and reject with contumely the king who 
had for twenty years been their staunch ally. On the other hand, they wished 
to weaken Eumenes, and they had just before given a cordial reception to 
his enemy ex officio, Prusias of Bithynia. The course they adopted was trans¬ 
parent but effective. Hastily they passed a decree voting to receive no more 
kings, and then, as if the news of his approach had just come, sent a quaestor 
to greet Eumenes on his arrival at Brundisium, with orders to notify him 
of the decree and to receive any urgent message he might bring; in the absence 
of one, to ask him to leave Italy within a set period. Eumenes, so received, 
saw the futility of any protest, and re-embarked. 

Polybius reports (31, 6, 6) that the more harshly the Romans behaved 
toward Eumenes, the greater grew the affection for him among the Greeks, 
for it is the nature of men to favor the oppressed side. This may well have 
been true, but shrewd observers of the times may well have felt that Rome’s 
policy was turning her former lackey into a philhellene. In any case, on the 
news of this signal insult, the Ionian League hastened to show its sympathy 
in the only practical way. It passed a decree, the substance and much of the 
language of which is preserved in 11. 6—37 of the letter, highly laudatory and 
ignoring the events just past. With it three envoys were sent to intercept the 
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king on his return before he reached Asia Minor. Two of them encountered 
him in Delos. 

We cannot well explain the failure of Menecles to be present at the audience. 
Holleaux thought that he had gone elsewhere, perhaps to Athens, as the 
embassy could not well know what route Eumenes would take on his return 
and might have split up so that some members would be sure to meet him. 
Less venturesome is Rehm’s suggestion, that he may have been taken sick. 
However this may be, the presentation of the decree and the delivery of the ora¬ 
tions was duly performed. In reply the embassy received this letter in which 
Eumenes appears the complete king, self-confident, gracious, openhanded. No 
suspicion is entertained that that the outlay required for the festival endow¬ 
ment and the golden statue might inconvenience the war-chest, facing another 
campaign of a hitherto uncertain conflict. The royal action was, however, 
justified by events. Whether the war-chest was full or Eumenes’ bluff gained 
for him public confidence, the campaign season of the following year saw the 
accomplishment of all the king’s objectives, and only renewed Roman interven¬ 
tion saved the Gauls from complete subjugation. 

Eumenes’ generosity is further attested in two Milesian decrees, both of 
which follow closely the events represented by this letter. The first is a frag¬ 
ment from the beginning of a decree, Wiegand, “7ter Bericht,” 26 f = Rehm, 
Inschr. Milet, 307. It begins by praising Eumenes in general terms and continues 
(11. 16—19), yQdji(|x)aTa djtEOTaXxev Jtpoc te ttiv ponXTjv xal xbv Sqpov 8i’ cov rd 
re uTto El[QT)jviOD spcpaviaflerra autcoi ixflspevog xal Tqv a:[dXai?] jtQoc tov 
Sfjpov aiQEoiv 8id twv xatd peQ[o? —] • It appears, then, that Irenias, the 
Milesian member of the League embassy (see on 11. 2/3 below), had carried 
a special message to the king. The transaction was not that of the present 
letter or there would have been mention of the other envoys and the other 
cities concerned. 

The second decree is a longer fragment, without beginning or end, Wiegand, 
op, cit., 27—29. It is concerned with the celebration of Eumenes’ birthday in 
the city, which was to include a religious procession, a sacrifice, a parade of 
the ephebi in full armor, a public meal, “and the other things provided by the 
law of the stephanephore and the decree concerning the priesthood.” Most 
important was a distribution of grain to the citizens, one-half a medimnus 
to each. The financial arrangements are not entirely clear. The cost of the 
grain was to be covered by the income of a deposit in the public bank of 
thirty talents, drawn from retiring sea-loans {djto tdiv oqpeiXopevcov Ipjtopixwv 
[8]aveicov), probably a foundation of Eumenes to support the gymnasium, 
for it was under the control of the two commissioners ejtl xaTaaxevfj; tov 
yvpvaaiov, one of whom was the envoy Irenias. At the beginning of the frag¬ 
ment also there is mention of a royal foundation, aitb [tcov jrQ]oa6[8ojv twv ex t6)v 
SeSooqJt] pevoov /QrjpdTCOv (11. 2/3); this may be the same thing, though it is 
impossible to decide certainly. 


1. For the Ionian League see Wilamowitz, op. cit., 45—54; Hiller von 
Gaertringen, Inschr. Prune, VI—XVII; T. Lenschau, P. W. K., R. E., IX 
(1916), 1890—1893, s. v. lones; Meyer, Grenzen, 84 f. The old political band of 
the twelve cities had been dissolved by Persia after the battle of liUde, and the 
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new League, organized by Alexander, was a purely religious organization. 
Meetings were held exclusively in Priene throughout the third century. After¬ 
wards, as in this case (cf. 11. 61/62), the festival was held in other member cities. 

2/3. Two of the envoys are unknown. Menecles and Archelaus do not 
appear elsewhere in our sources. This indicates that they were not Milesians, 
for we are well informed concerning the prominent families of Miletus at this 
period. It would have been unlikely that more than one of the League’s 
envoys would have been chosen from a single city. 

Irenias, on the other hand, is well-known. He was a Milesian of a prominent 
and wealthy family. Once, at the end of the third century (between 205 and 
201), Miletus had had difficulty in getting in its revenues and had been pressed 
for money to meet its current expenses. As a solution of the difficulty it offered 
life annuities, 360 drachmae a year, plus 150 drachmae funeral expenses, to 
all citizens who would contribute 3600 drachmae in the emergency. Irenias’ 
father, Hecataeus the son of Phormio, laid down the money twice, once for 
Irenias and once for his (elder?) brother Themisties.^ The record of the trans¬ 
action informs us further that Irenias had then been adopted by another 
Irenias, probably an uncle, and it is as Irenias son of Irenias that he is known 
in history. 

Subsequently he became a leading statesman in his city. In the seventies of 
the second century he was one of the ten Milesian delegates who negotiated a 
treaty of peace with Heraclea on Mt. Latmus.^ His activity in the negotiations 
with Eumenes is attested not only by this royal letter but by the two Milesian 
decrees already mentioned. 

6. Here begins the text of the decree delivered to Eumenes. Quotation in 
this fashion was an accepted principle of royal correspondence. Cf. for example 
15 . The Milesian decree already cited, Inschr. Milet, 307, reads, 11. 16—18: 
YQctp<[A>ciTa dateoTaXxev itQog t£ tt|v PouXt|v xal tov Sfjpov 8 l’ xd re vtco 
Ei[QTi]vfo'u IpqpaviofisvTa autmi Ixfiefievo? — “quoting the words of Irenias 
to him.” 

14—17. Cf. the decree just cited, 11. 4—7: itpo? d'jtavTag psv tong "EUqvag 
(piA,o86|a)g djto Tfjg 8iax8ipEvog xal tag nrepl toutcov d3to8ei|eig qpavepdg 

8i[d Jtdvjrcov jtejtoqpsvog twv epycov. The jteQi toutcov, like the utoq toutcov 
(1. 17) of the letter, shows not only the vague pronoun referring loosely to the 
qualities just mentioned, but also the Koine use of a prepositional phrase 
with d:to8ei^8ig instead of the simple genitive. Cf. also SIG 1101,19/20 (Piraeus, 
about 175 B. C.): toqI djtdvTCOv toutcov ,.. at djtoSeileig; Introd., p. Ixxxi. 

17—21. This language is chancery stock. See on 15 and 42 . The td Jtpog. . . 
dvTjxovTa periphrasis is particularly favored in this letter, other cases occurring 
below, 11. 36/37 and 44/45. 

22. There is no question that the missing verb meant “to show.” Ditten- 
berger’s 888iiev, based on an insufficient collation of the stone by Wiegand, 
represents the sense. The traces of the two letters before EN would be satisfied 
by nPOY0]HKEN, ESHMjHNEN, or HAEJEXEN, but these are all too 
long. There is space for a word of no more than six letters. The problem should 
be easy; the language of the section comes from a city decree, and all that 


^) Inschr. Milet, 147; cf. Tarn, Hell. Civ., 108. 
Inschr. Milet, 150. 
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remains is prosaic and commonplace. Rehm’s jtfaQjfjxsv is one letter too long, 
and I do not know how to parallel it in this connection. The reading which 
is most obvious is d[v]fixEV, but this again would be a forced and figurative use 
of the verb dvdyco. As for ifaJxDEV, the verb laxvco is never to my knowledge 
used transitively, and the reading is unsatisfactory from every point of view. 

The clause nicely summarizes the Hellenistic conception of the duties of 
a king and of a subject. From the former is due zeal for service, from the latter, 
gratitude. The one quality played a large part in the development of the idea 
of the living king as a god, the present and active benefactor of mankind (see 
on 22, 5/6). The other quality was not noble, and contributed to the gradual 
breakdown of character among the Anatolian Greeks. See further on 15 , 
30—34; 34 , 13—16. 

23—25. The writer is still quoting from the decree, which here ran, 8e86x'6ai. 
Td)i xoivQi. The construction of the sentence, however, has become confused. 
The xataQ^dpEVOi of 1. 6 looked forward to a niLieii;, which has instead become 
■uptv (Introd., p. Lxix). 

The language is trite. Cf. the Magnesian decree, SIG 695, 16—18 (soon 
after 129 B. C.): irdtpiov 8’ IotIv x(bi 8t]pcoi.. .:jtdaiv psv toi? •fieoig dei jtOTS 
rd? xata^ia? {luaiai; te xal Tifxdg djcovepciv. 

23—37. The proposal of the League was three-fold. The first part con¬ 
cerned Eumenes’ honors: the usual gold wreath, a gold or gilded statue, and the 
public proclamation which was an essential feature of all Greek honorings. 
The second was to greet him on his return and to congratulate him on the 
thriving condition of his affairs. This is what Priene had done for Lysimachus; 
cf. 6 , 5—7. The third was to urge him to continue his care over the League on 
the grounds that his fortunes were involed in it. This can only have reference 
to his role of champion of Hellenism, but implies also that the League will 
continue to honor him as long as it exists. 

With this ends the quotation from the decree. 

On the restoration of 1. 30 cf. SIG 798, 22 (Cyzicus, A, D. 37): da^tdaatrfiai 
XE xal onvTjoiHivai. See further on 14 , 15, 

it would not be impossible to interpret dvayxaXoi literally as “relatives.’* 
The Attalid family was large and devoted, with many collateral branches. But 
the meaning here is obviously “advisors,” “court,” corresponding to Lysima¬ 
chus’ ( 6 , 6). This body cannot have been limited to persons of the blood 

royal, and as may be seen also in 61 , 5, the term had lost its original meaning 
and become a court title. 

The phrase, q exixapiatia roii jrXTj'&otjg, is one of the chancery stock. It 
occurs in 15 , 7/8, and with the substitution of tot) brjfAOU, in 22 , 6. For the 
jtpovoiav itoieiaflai clause cf 42 , 7/8. 

37—41. As the messengers’ speeches dealt in the main with the contents of 
the decree, there was no need to summarize them here. One point only they 
added, the assurance that the good-will expressed by the League was genuine. 
The former of the two adjectives used is more common than the second, but 
both are familiar in the ^hancery (cf. 22, 12). 

41—46. Here begins the royal reply, introduced asyndetically as in 15 , 13, 
but marked neither by the Sq there used nor by the common owv. For the 
idioms cf 15 , 12/13 and 25/26. The king’s desire for consistency with his 
earlier policy is like that of Seleucus I in 9. 
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42. For the idiom, IXXeiJt£iv £15 ti, cf. Inschr. Magnesia, 89, 27—29 (about 
200 B. G.): q)iXoTi|tia 5 oiidfiv EXX[£i;n:Ei to] xoivov twv jceqI tov Aiovvoov te^vi- 
Twv El? TO oovao^E[iv TO TijAiJo; Pint., 2, 881 C; to ydg eXXeTjcov ei? EoSai- 
[.loviav oil [laxagiov. See further Introd., p. Ixxvi. 

47—50. This little clause, to which Holleaux was the first to draw atten¬ 
tion, is very different from the chancery formulae just preceding. It is the king 
himself writing, with the future uncertain. 

51—56. This project, as far as the evidence of the letter goes, originated 
with Eumenes. It was not proposed in the decree. What it meant may be seen 
from the Milesian decree already quoted (p. 214). The two occasions were 
certainly similar. 

The nature of the jtQoaoSooQ is learned also from the decree, 11. 2/3: [toov 
jc]poad[§fov to)v ex twv 6£5a>p]T]p£vcor xQifpciTcov. Such capital might be 
invested as at Miletus in a stoa {OGIS 213), or in land, or in factories ( 24 ), or 
in loans on bottomry (p. 214). The investment mentioned in the decree had 
yielded thirty talents for use at the festival. 

56—58. The assumption of this expense was supererogatory, an act of 
pure magnificence. The League had proposed itself to make the statue. 

65. This relationship was an actual one. Apollonis, the mother of Eumenes, 
was the daughter of a citizen of Cyzicus, and that city was recognized as a 
Milesian colony.® Relationships, real and imaginary, played a large part in 
Hellenistic diplomacy. Seleucus II proudly refers to his relationship to Apollo 
( 22 , 5/6), Theodorus and Amynander to their descent from Hellen ( 35 , 10). 
Relationship to the ruling family was so important that anyYEvq? early passed 
over into a court title, and real blood connection was expressed by a peri¬ 
phrasis or by a synonym, as dvayxaio?, itself to become a title in turn. Equally 
stressed was relationship to a city. As Eumenes here, so later Athenaeus, the 
“companion” of the same king, was to insist on his auyyEvEia with Cyzicus 
( 66 , 3/4). On the basis of the officially recognized Roman descent from Aeneas, 
M. Agrippa was in 14/13 B. C. honored by Ilium as tov owyEVEa xai jtctTpcova 
Tq? TtoXECO? {SIG 776,1 /2). The same point of view appears in inter-city negotia¬ 
tions, as in the great effort made by Magnesia on the Maeander to secure a 
panhellenic reputation for the city goddess, Artemis Leucophryene. From 
both the Megalopolitans {SIG 559, 29) and the Macedonians {ibid., 561, 3) 
Magnesia claimed support on the grounds of onyysvEia. In this case the 
relationship could be justified in Greek mythology. It was, however, little 
more than flattery when about 196 Lampsacus {SIG 591) sent an envoy to 
Lueius Flamininus claiming for the city Rome’s protection as o[nyye'VT]? qv 
xa]l qji^o? 6 81)^0? xov 'Pwpaicov Sqiion (11. 18/19), and ovtcov r\\i(hv onyyE- 
v(ov t6)[v "Poofiaicov] (11. 21/22).* 

68—72. Reference in this fashion to an oral message sent through envoys 
is one of the stock letter endings. See further on 49 , 10. 


®) Cf. the beginning of the decree cited above, p. 214, Inschr. Milet, 307, 2—4: 
EJiei8'n PaaiTreiJ? Ev^ievrig onyysvi^g ... twcaQ/cav Tfje Jt67,EC0i;. See further Bilabel, loc. cit. 

*) For this decree cf the important discussion of E. Bickermann, Philologus, LXXXVII 
(1932), 277—299. 
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The letter is a masterpiece of the Pergamene chancery. Composed in great 
part of conventional formulae and dealing in the main with platitudes, it 
shows a variety of expression and of vocabulary, and shows at one point 
(11. 47—50) a vigor of expression which reflects the king’s own personality. 

The first part of the letter, the statement of the situation, consists of the activity 
of the envoys, and is extended to an unusual length because of the extensive 
summary of the decree which they delivered. Their introduction is modified 
from the usual formula to state the special situation of Menecles, but the 
decree whose contents occupy 11. 6 —37 was of a familiar type. What the 
author of the letter distinguishes as “introduction” (xatap^dpEvoi) was the 
preliminary material, the grounds for action, expressed in the decree by an 
ejrEiSii clause. The arrangement is chronological. Two simple participial 
clauses, 87.6pevos and dvaSEi^ag, give the situation d:t 6 Tfjg dpx'HS- Then 
follow two main clauses, the first contrasted with the second by pEV-Ss. The 
former consists of a brief uJtECt'rjv clauses followed by the longer jtQOVoiav 
jtoiO'upEvoi;. The latter, introduced by two participles (dvnxataXXaaoopevog, 
jtQoeXopevoc), proceeds with the longer (pavEpag JtEJtoir^pai and two more 
participles, SiaxeipEvog and owxaTaoxEudtcov. The whole is summed up by 
the dnSQ clause. 

The conclusion, the decision of the League, is introduced by the conven¬ 
tional verb which had in the decree the form 8 e 86 xfiai. The grammatical 
error in xatap^dpEvot . . . vptv has already been noticed (on 11. 23—25). As 
commonly in decrees, the conclusion is prefaced by a statement of purpose, 
“that the city (or whatever it may be) may always shows itself grateful:” oa:co$ 
del qpaivTjcr&E. The individual points of the decision are expressed by a long 
series of infinitives, connected in loose parataxis after one pEV- 8 e antithesis. 
The list is varied by citing of reasons for congratulating the king (Ijtl ttoi... 
EQQCoafiai slvat te), and the last infinitive, jtapaxaXElv, has with a complemen¬ 
tary infinitive and a relative clause a section of somewhat greater length. The 
whole is concluded by the additional point of appeal, ovreo ydp ten^Eafiai. 

The envoys’ speeches are briefly handled, naturally, for they spoke on the 
subject set forth in the decree and already detailed. The section occupies only 
four lines, and consists of the main verb Sie^Exfiriaav and the participle llTiyon- 

pEVOl. 

The king’s reply occupies the rest of the letter and is varied in style, part 
consisting of chancery formulae and part suggesting the dictation of Eumenes 
himself. The first section is rather rhetorical. A brief statement (djtoSEXopai) 
is followed a much longer one, wherein the main verb, irtEipdaopai, is delayed 
by the participle eXXEA.oiJtc 6 (; with its stock phrases, xoivfji ... ExctaToig, Tojv ... 
dvT]x 6 vTC 0 V. Then, with an abruptness which suggests the 6 pi] yivoiTO of 61 , 
17/18, comes the exclamation, yivoito Se Tiii Pov^TjaEi pou xal td Jtgdy- 
pata ouvE^axoXou'&ELv. The explanation, outco ydp . . . ^ri\[)Ea'fi£, is equally 
vigorous. 

The king’s three decisions are set forth in three sentences. The first consists 
of a purpose clause, a main clause, and relative clause. Equally simple, and 
shorter, is the second, a:oiT]aco . . . nQoaiQoupevog. This is in antithetic arrange¬ 
ment (pev-Se) with the third, which deals with the acceptance of honors and 
so is rather more elaborate. The statement dvaTEfiqvai . .. TEpevsi is followed 
by the reasons for the action, expressed through a ote clause and three parti- 
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ciples in a genitive absolute construction. The conclusion is then again stated, 
oixeioTdtTiv IAoyi^o[xt]v ... ev tawTii. 

The letter closes with a reference to the oral message sent through the 
envoys. The section contains a xoivfji . . . Exd(TTT]v antithesis, and is otherwise 
less simple than such sections usually are. 


53. LETTER OF EUMENES II TO THE GUILD 
OF DIONYSIAG ARTISTS CONCERNING THEIR RELATIONS WITH 

THE CITY OF TEOS. [Collation] 

This extensive and interesting document was inscribed in four columns 
upon the wall of a building at Pergamum, probably the temple of Athena 
near which the fragments were found.^ 

In the early period of Turkish control, this building was demolished 
to provide material for the fortifications. The work was done clumsily. 
In separating the building-blocks their edges were badly chipped, and 
small fragments of the text were widely scattered. In the early part of 
the nineteenth century, one of the blocks, containing course C from the 
middle of col. II to the middle of col. IV, became visible, and was 
copied by Brondsted and by Dallaway, perhaps also by Pittakis. Later 
this block was broken up, and there remains of it now only two small 
fragments (Frankel’s D and F). In the course of the excavations con¬ 
ducted by Humann between the years 1881 and 1883 there were un¬ 
covered four more large blocks, and a large number of fragments, all 
of which, with a few unimportant exceptions (Frankel’s t, v, and w, all 
of doubtful origin; cf. below, note 6), were brought to Berlin and are 
now in the State Museum.^ 

The major fragments of the letter belong to three different courses 
of building-blocks, which are here designated as A, B, and C. The first 
two are narrow courses, 26 cm. in height, and each contains wholly or 
in part three columns of text. A may be considered the higher of these; 
the subject of col. I, A, belongs clearly to the early part of the letter. 
The course is composed of two adjoining blocks. The smaller of these, 
89 cm. wide and 44 cm. thick, contains the left half of col. 1. Beyond this 
is a clear space 25.5 cm. wide, and an unfinished section 19.5 cm. wide. 
The block belonged then to the left of the text and of the wall, the 
unfinished section having been covered by a side wall abutting at right 
angles. The larger block contains the remainder of col. I, all of col. II, 
and half of col. III. It is 170 cm. wide and 64 cm. thick, but the face of 
the stone has lost through chipping a minimum of 9 cm. of inscribed 
surface on the left, 11 cm. on the right. 

Course B is represented by one block, 163 cm. wide and 43 cm. thick, 
whose inscribed surface has lost at the left a minimum of 14 cm. through 
chipping. Presumably it contains the same three columns as A. Both A 


Cf. col. IV G, 9/10, and see below, p. 221. 

Cf. the excellent facsimiles published by Frankel, Inschr. Pergamon, I, pp. 92—100. 
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and B were found in the west tower of the Turkish gate south of the 
acropolis. 

Course G was the orthostate course at the base of the wall. Below 
the text there is an uninscribed space 11 cm. high and a raised (15 mm.) 
dado 20.5 cm. high. To this course belong several stones. The first (Fran- 
kel’s C), 71.5 cm. wide, 81 cm. high, and 23 cm. thick, contains the end 
of col. I. It has on the left of the text a clear space 17 cm. wide. At the 
right of this there were, apparently, two narrow blocks; the second of 
these (Frankel’s H) is partly preserved. It contains the left side of col. II,* 
and is complete on the left, where there is a blank margin 2 cm. wide. 
Its maximum dimensions are width 28 cm., height 45 cm. The remainder 
of col. II, with col. Ill and a few words of col. IV, was contained on the 
block already mentioned, complete at the time it was seen by Brondsted.* 
It is represented now only by two fragments. One (Frankel’s F), 18 cm. 
wide and 34 cm. high, contains part of col. II, 11.1—5; the other (Frankel’s 
D), 61 cm. wide and 57 cm. high, contains part of col. Ill, 11. 5—15. The 
four existing fragments of course G were found, the first in the east 
tower of the Turkish gate, the third and fourth near the tower, and the 
second at a distance to the east, south-east of the acropolis. 

It is naturally impossible to determine the number of courses origi¬ 
nally occupied by the inscription, but at least one other orthostate course 
was included. The fragment D (Frankel’s E, found near the Athena 
temple) is a narrow strip from the middle of such a block, incomplete 
on all sides except the bottom, 16 cm. wide and 36 cm. high. One is tempted 
to think that the wall consisted of an alternation of narrow and of ortho¬ 
state courses,* one of the latter preceding and one following course A, 
while course B lay immediately above course G. That would give a wall 
of about three meters in height (three orthostate courses averaging80 cm., 
two narrow courses aver aging 2 6 cm.), and columns of a maximum height 
suitable for reading of sixty to eighty lines in length. Of such an original 
text less than half would have been preserved, and the placing of small 
fragments would appear to be a matter of pure guesswork. 

There are thirty-two small fragments which may with reasonable 
certainty be ascribed to the text.® They were found as follows: in or 


®) This identification of the columns of course C would have to be modified if it 
were proved that Frankel’s fragment M belonged to this inscription. This contains 
one line (fiiaxQitlfivafi]) from the base of a column, with an uninscribed margin of 
11 cm. below, and if it had to be fitted in, we should have to account for five columns 
of text, not four. The stone is similar to that of the other fragments and the script is 
of the same character, but it is much closer spaced, and there is no reason why all 
fragments found in the region (this piece comes from the east stoa of the Athena temple 
near the Turkish gate) should have come from this one text. 

‘) The connection of this copy with the present inscription was discovered by 
Wilhelm; cf. Arch.-epigr. Mitt., loc. cit. 

®) This is the conclusion also of Frankel, op. cit., p. 90. 

Frankel ascribes to the text, with some hesitation, seven other small fragments, 
which he designates as M, N, U, e, t, v, w. These were found as follows: near the 
Turkish gate, N and e; north of the gate, w; in the Athena temple, M; in the Byzantine 
wall, t and v; in the western agora, U. The last three are suspicious because of the place 
of their discovery, M, N, and e because of a difference in their script; none is of any 
great importance except M (above, note 3). The fragment w, if it were genuine, would 
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near the Turkish gate, E, F (lowest part), H, J, K, L (right part), M, 
O, P, R, V, X, Y, a, b, c, e, f, h, i, j, k; in the temple of Athena, F 
(upper two parts), G, Q,, Z, d; in the theater, S, T, U, W, g; on the 
theater terrace, L (left part), N. The place of finding of 1 is unknown. 
As the dispersion of the fragments is, then, east and west from the temple 
of Athena, it is a reasonable hypothesis that the inscription was originally 
located in that building (p. 219). 

The script varies in size and spacing. Letters (Introd., Ill, 1 A) have 
large apices and are from 13 to 20 mm. in height; 0 and O are 2 mm. 
smaller and hang from the top of the line, but Q is full size. The inter¬ 
linear interval varies from 17 to 12 mm. in such a way that the varying 
height of the letters is compensated for, and the number of lines per 
block is fairly constant. Columns average 70 cm. in width, but the number 
of letters per line varies from 36 to 42 (in col. Ill C, 29—33 letters). 
Punctuation is indicated by a paragraphus and in some cases by a cor¬ 
responding space of 15/20 mm. in the line above (in I C, 6,11,13; II A, 
3; B, 4, 7; III A, 5; G, 9, 13; IV G, 11). The interval between columns 
varies from 3 to 5 cm. depending on an uneven right margin of the text. 

Editions: A. Boeckh, CIG II (1843), 3063 (col. Ill C from copy of Pit- 
takis); ibid., 3537 (the same, from copy of Dallaway); E. Curtius, CIG IV 
(1856), 6822 (col. II C, right half, from copy of Pittakis); J. L. Ussing, 
Graeske og Latinske Indskrifter i Kjobenhavn (= Det Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes 
Selskabs Skrifter, V, Historisk og Philosophisk Afdeling, II, 1, 1854), 32—34 
(course C, right half of col. II to left half of col. IV, from copy of Brondsted); 
M. Frankel, Inschr. Pergamon, I (1890), 163. F. Schroeter, De Regum Hellenisti- 
corum Epistulis (1932), cites the letter as frag. 16, but does not print the text. 

Commentary: H, Swoboda, Rhein. Mus., XLVI (1891), 504; A Conze, 
SB Ak. Berlin, 1895, 1059 f; F. Poland, De Collegiis Artijicum Dionysiacorum 
(1895), 10—13; J. P. Mahaffy, Hermathena, IX (1896), 399; E. Ziebarth, Das 
gr. Vereinswesen (1896), 84 f; A. Wilhelm, Arch.-epigr. Mitt, aus Oesterr,, XX 
(1897), 51—56; M, Holleaux, Rev. Et. Am., I (1899), 7 f; H. von Prott, Athen. 
Mitt., XXVII (1902), 166, 171; B. Niese, Gr. und maked. Staaten, III (1903), 
63 n. 2, 362 f; P. Ghione, Mem. Acc. Torino, LV (1905), 94 f; G. Cardinali, 
Regno di Pergamo (1906), 94, 97, 232, 268, 276, 280; C. Paepcke, De Pergameno- 
rumLitteratura (1906), 10, 14, 18 f; J. Oehler, Epigraphische Beitrdge zur Geschichte 
der dionysischen Kiinstler {Programm des Madckens-Obergymnasium zu Wien, 1909), 
3, 8, 15 f; F. Poland, Gesch. des gr. Vereinswesens (1909), 140, 400; A. Wilhelm, 
Beitrdge zur gr. Inschriftenkunde (1909), 288 n. 12; H. Francotte, Melanges du 
Droit Public Grec (1910), 67 n. 1; G. Klaffenbach, Symbolae ad Hist. Colleg. 
Artif. Bacch. (Diss. Berlin, 1914), 19; E. Weiss, Gr. Privatrecht, I (1923), 128 f; 
W. W. Tarn, Hell. Civ. (1930), 106. 


not belong to the text of the letter but to some sort of a heading. It contains, in large 
letters, the ends of two lines, with a wide margin on the right: 


IN 

EQS (i. e., [Paai^jeto^ ?). 
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(One course missing) 


I A’ (-— — 8\’0q)Ti|ii-] 

m fialXiajT’ ex Toao[vTov <pd6v]ov xal | 3 a]oxaviag, 

IdjA iJ-ri TIV&; avtal tfrigeXv td] Seovtja IjtioTQe- 
jttws extoaiv dW.’ dy[ioT(jooi) td? Seijvdg Iv d^Xr)- 
Xai? Siacpopdc:, wv TaQaxfj | [te xal] xoivai pXctpai 

5 cufAPatvovoiv aqp68pa ■decoi | [^t||j.ico]8o>?, xal fid- 
Xiata jAev 8i’ eavTcov a'leXeiv | [cruXXt'ojar ei 8e |at), 8i8d- 
vai ouTfo? E^AavTov onifog el? ojfpiovoiajv dreoxata- 
OTTjoa? PePatfco •ujaiv eI? t6|v Xotjcjoy XQOVOv 

{td e]!? ei[QTivTiv xal EAivoiAijav auvreivovra — —- ] 

(One course missing) 

(Three lines missing) 

IB [ —-i-^ — ]eo>g ewo- 

6 [alai —-j.dvja^EQOt’oiv al dvTiXoyi- 

[ai-— I ~ -' ] ll? JioXvxQOvia ypaji- 

[ — —-— j — -8iopf)]coaai 8e fiovov 

|„ — — — — -— — — — — ] y^fco|iT]i xal 8i- 

(-I--] 9 T? 

IC [.-— ] 

o[Dy]xexI(o]0Ti[xev[ — — ■— — — — — — — — 
a[Ei]v. xa[T]a|io'u[v 8’ ejxe ygctApai oxco? edv — — ev 

Tfji xwpat jtan)y[vQiv--— I] dX-] 

6 Xo Ti <JwaXXdog[T)TE ... jigoeoTcoaiv ol aiQe'&evTE?] 

■u<p ’ •uncojA xiavi^yvpidQXCti- xata te tt)v ^^.[[cdv amciov] 

Tfj? xavriyupeo)? eitayyeXiay xal xglfxd td JtpooTayfxa-] 
ta T(0[A PaaiXecov, ^epo? 8 e fiTi8£l? tKavni? tt]?] 
dpXT)? dvTiJtofjTaL. qjpovTiaai 8e d)aavTi[(o? xal Jtepl] 

10 Ttov d'XXoov Tcoy xaTaxextopiopevcov ev T|[(ji)i ijji)qpiop,aTi] 

(£? xaranXeovexTOiJixEvcov '6|xd)v, Ta'UT:[a 8’ ev ol? 'npdp-j 
xavE n:OT}0eiv dxoXou'O^a xfji jtpd? xovg Tj[T]ioii? jcpoai-j 
peoa. ot 8e Tt]ioi 8id xov i[rr)qpiO|iaTO? dy|[a8e^dpe-] 
voi xd f)jt’ epov 8iaaaq)r)’&evx’ aiixoT? ev xi[fji x:p(8-] 

15 xfji ExxoxoXfji 8i’ fj? £|A(paVl(TdvXC0(A fio|[i xwv 3tap’ f)-] 
pdip JtpEopEXJxoiv oxi xexeipoxovi^vx [ai — — —] 

(One course missing) 

II A xot)? vo^op? [.] IN 2 [ — — 15 — — j. E 12 

xr||i :ixp6voidp, jtoeigf'djai Jtpo? x[6 8 iaxT]pT]' 9 x]va]i itctv- 
m xoy xpdvov a-uxoi?. 8i,oixExodg[i] §e xal xd xaxd xo 
X01V081X10V o)a:xep cruvE'Oevxo Jtpo? vpa?, opxi^o- 


^) A vertical line indicates the division between blocks. 
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5 |X£vo )v twv SixaaTcav 6 v xpoTtoy nai efirtpoaOev. 
ei 8 e jcpooSeiTai 8 ioq#( 6 oeo>? 6 vjtEp tovtod vojioi;, 
xal ixpoTEpov ETOip,o)s e'xeiv aw 8 iop'&oC' 0 '&ai xal 
vi5v TO avTO jioioijvTa[s jietT] "nnwY e'upe'OVjaEa'&ai 
[d|ie^JtTOUi; ovra? —--— — ] 

(Several lines missing) 

D MLI\I 

iJai ^Jto 
2 vofiovs 
Jtpoacxp ' 

5 T]]^p, jtavrKyt'piv 
ofioXoyo 
A Jioijcd 2 
8 av 8 i(ov 
(OVTOOV op. 

10 TOTig eyx 
:f(og iijtl TQ 
Q xaO’ ovq E 
A pere’/o 

II B [. .]i AIQNAE TQN [-ot-J 

jtjovoprjoaa^ai, a 8 e Jtap’ awwv twv Tri'Ccov ov xoivr|v 

Jtojl^OapEVCOV TTIV OVVTEXEiaV atlTfig d^’ ttpETE- 

pgp psy XEXpixoTOiv i 8 iav, eI 8 £ ti Jtpog rag :Tpoa- 

5 odovg OWETEIVE Tfjg 7t6A,£COg TTJV 'UrtEQ TOIV TOIOTJ- 
Tcov ovyxcoptioiv n:Q 6 g EauToug 8 i£iX'r](p 6 Toov dv- 

ilxEiv , o xal f)v 8 ixaiov xal za psv oXoa'/Epf) Jtpog Ttjv 
dp(piaPi]TT]aiv Tiv e 86 h£i poi Sidvoiav Exeiv xai 
dqj’ f|g aiTiag ^xaoza avvoza'drjvai taut’ eotiv. toov 
10 [ 8 £-]cp[-] 2 -] 

V 

nC [-— — — — — jvEcog ax)Tco[v] 

[ — — — — — — — — — ] EIN rd £x:i|3a^p- 

[pEva XQ^pjctTfa.!. t]cov EyyvT]Toov t] Jtpa- 

[1 . •••••••! Jtpo xjfig jtavTiyvpEcog Iv dX- 

6 [Xaig ■^pjEQaig 8 E[xa.. .jt|paao] 6 vxo)v wi dv xpojtcoi 
[ 8 'Uvo)]yTai, ojtcog p[T) 8 £lg | xwjp jtapayivopEvoiy ^e- 
[vcov] Eig xfjp jtavrifyvQiv I EyxajXEoag xivl xcov xoioii- 
Tcoy xai prj xux[wv xtov | 8 ixaico]v djtaXXdaar|xai, pi]- 

^ Tcayqyitpig xfaxd xlo-uxo xo psjpog 8 iaPdXATixai. ag¬ 
io p[evxo]i y£ xfoiig Jtavjrjjyvpidpxag aijxwv xtov 

Aioy[voicov ? — — — — I. . Ev xoijg jtEpixEipEvoig Xi- 
p£o[iv Eig oijg 01 dqpixvo vpEvoi sjlg xT]p jtavi^yvpiv xa- 

^^p[iCovxai . EV j 8 e xfji Ijxxog x^pai ^Xv^tpa- 

ypo[vEiv (bg xai EpTcpoolilEV xovg] xfjg :ir 6 XEoag d'pxov- 
13 xo? [ — — — — — — — jxpivo) 8 e xai xoiig oxpa- 
xT]y[oi)g.xoov jiEpi | tt|V jtdv]i]yiipiv oixovopovpEVOiv 
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(One course missing) 


III A [ - - --” ~ - T - - 7" “ ] 

xa, eidigy-Evaig 8’ a|x(poT 8 ^[ai 5 oixsiv (iS'd^ sre-] 

Qcoy ygvcay xal oxiSev‘fjoaov ta [ — — — — ] 
raig xal ev ETEQOtg jiXeiooiv En:i[8oaig etoi-] 
jrr) dfAqJOTEQOig lativ, Ofxoia xal ramg [qpaivov-] 

5 ta Toig jrr) dn:ai8EUT0ig. to avto 8r) x[al dsl] 
o/eSov Ecogcoy yEyovog xatd TTjV £| [f|[icov ai-] 

QEat v, 8 id TE TGiiTO xal avvdi^xriy yQa[q)fjvai x£xgt-J 
xa :n:aQ’ £x[aTEQ(jDv E]ig tov avvoixicrjAoy [ — — — J 


[-—-JoTa^EV oig £. [ — — — ] 

(One course missing) 

III B [ — — Toug JtavTiyvQidg/ag ix tcov ■uitete-] 

QO)v vofAcoy xal E'&ia|x[o)[x [t6v|ov auvrEXEiv ttjv] 


jiarqyvQiv |xt| vjtEU'Odvovg j[ovTag toig Tfjg] 
jtoXECog Eig jtaQEiaiv xejfijr^oig vofxoig] 
ov 1^0*' dyvo)^ov£T|[v. itieqI 8e xal tot3] 

oQxoo o[i JtgoTEQOv ErdioTO T|[oxig 8ixacyTdg 6 q-] 
xi^EO^ai jtEQi^ovra 8ixdoj[£iv xatd tovg] 
vojxovg xal tag EJiigtoXag t|[co(i paadECoy xal] 
xa xjrviipiaiiaTa tov 8t|itov x[[Qivto mg xal ev] 
jtoWv.oIg feTEonv E[iJtQpat‘lEy'[ — — — —- —] 

III C [-— — —-— — ] I2AI lEpscog 

[ —-— — — — — — ]2 dyoavodETrjg 

[ — — ~ —--xal] Aicpdog 8o- 

xi[Td^(o[ai — — — —-— ~ ov]yyQaq)^i 

5 V3t’ ’ApiOTOfxdj(ov [tov n£pya][XT]vov TOV jcap* 

|xo5v dn:oaTcd£VTog xal tco|t jtpoxeipia'dEv- 
TCOV Vip’ VfiCOV TE Xal TWV TrjlfOV e| EXaTE- 
p(0V TQLCOV dvSpCOV, XEXVpa)|J,EVCOl 8’ vcp’ V- 
[xcov, ojtEQ XQivco dvayQaqpfjvai Eig to lEpov 
10 TOV Aiovvoov, ojtojg vfxTv doq)aA,Eg xal laov 
ToIg v6|xoig Eig tov Xoitov xQO'vov vjtdp- 

XTll, TO 8 e OVVVn:OXEl{l,EVOV dxVQOV El- 

vai. jtQoaavaypdq)£a^ai 8£ xal sdv ti- 
va [TETa Tavra xoivfli xpivovTEg [lErd 
15 TOV Jt£jT:top.Evov dsl ejtI tt)v Sislayoiyrjv 

(Four courses missing) 

(Eight lines missing) 

IV C [dvaypdiijai £}x nEQydp,o)i ev tcoi lEpdii Tf^g] 

10 ’A{h)[vdg xal Iv T]a)i T[EfAEV£i — — — — — ] 
’A9TEm8og‘ ovToo [ydg sig tov Xouroy XQOvov daipa-] 
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Xeaxigav v3toXa[[.ipcicvco diafxelvai av ttiv ttov fieXXov-j 
tCOV g(T8fl!§ai [-— —---] 


Col. I A. 2—7. Restored by Frankel. 1, 8/9. Restored by W. Col. I B. Restored by 
Frankel. Col. I C. 1—7.Restored by Frankel: [t]i 4 [d?i,Xog], oi...x8[v EijpTjjiev, a..v. 
xa[t]a|LOv[}iev], [ev] Tfji xagai Tt[a]v't][Yue], [d^]Jk.o tt owaXiia(T[o], [ojtcog xa^uTToovtai] 
■uqp 'u[Atov, T-riv 'u(x[ereQav meQ] tf]?, x[ata td SoyjiaJta. 8/9. Restored by Frankel. 10. 
t[o5i tl>Ti(pian.au], fV; T[Tii Frankel. 11. Ta’uT[a 8’ ev], HoUeaux; TaijT’[ev], 

Frankel. 12/13. Restored by Frankel. 14/15. Restored by HoUeaux; Frankel: evt['uxo'v- 
Tog] tfji, p,o[i xai twv e]h.co|x. Col. II A. 2. Restored by fV. 8. [usO^’j f|nc5v, IV; [jrap’lTi- 
[^idiv], Frankel. Col. II B. 1. [TOX,]aici5v [djefi?], Frankel. Col. II C. 1—5. Restored by 

fV. 6-—9. Restored by Wilhelm. 10. |x[evTo]i ys IV; [i[ev-], Wilhelm. 11—13. 

Restored by Wilhelm; in 13, [ev Se Tfji, ejxtog, added by fV, 14. Restored by JV. 15. 
xgivoo, fV; the copy of Pittakis gave lOINQ. 16. Restored by Wilhelm. Col. Ill A. 
Restored by IV. 4/5. [owEjTd, Frankel. Col. Ill B. [tovg n:avT)yuQtdex“? ex tcov ■upETe]- 
Qcov, IV; [tdiv lejemv, Frankel. 1, 5—7. Restored by Frankel. Other restorations by JV. 
2. [tatg Frankel. Col. Ill C. 4. XL|j.d(y(o [8’ em xdii ^oycoi toil?], Frankel. 

Col. IV C. Restorm by IF'; Wilhelm: outco [ydg-doqpa]X,eaTeeav 'ua:ola[nPdva)]. 


Col. I A. [.(you realize that there will come) ill fame] especially 

from such [envy and] malignity, if some do not themselves take pains 
[to observe what is right] but [continue to raise those] terrible disputes 
among themselves from which come confusion and mutual loss very 
[damaging] to the god, and you wish particularly that they would 
[settle] this by themselves; otherwise, that I should apply myself thus 
so as to restore you to [harmony] and secure [for you for all] time 
[peace and good order.]. 

Col. I C. [.] you ask [me to write so that if.in] the country 

[.] a festival [. or] anything else you contract [. the] 

panegyriarchs [chosen by you may preside over it] according to your 
proclamation of the festival and [the edicts] of the kings, and that no 
one else may lay claim to [this] office. You considered similarly the 
other matters which were mentioned in [the decree] as instances of 
your arrogance, and you would correct the points [in which] (the Guild) 
was at fault according to our policy toward the Teans. 

For their part, the Teans through their decree [accepted] what I had 
pointed out to them in [the first] letter, in which after your envoys had 
shown me that there were elected [.] 

Col. II A. [.] they were taking thought for [the preservation] 

of these things) forever. They were managing the joint court as they 
lad agreed with you, the judges being sworn in the same manner as 
jrmerly. If the law relating to this needed correction, they were ready 
ven before this to join in correcting it and now in doing this [with] 
s they would be found [irreproachable.] 

Col. II B. [.] to manage, partly on the part of the Teans them- 

elves who have not made the conduct of the festival a joint matter 
lUt have regarded this as your affair, but if there was any question 
oncerning the city’s revenues they considered that the decision in such 
latters belonged to them, as was in fact just. This then it seems to me 


15 
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is the meaning of the general issues which have led to the dispute and 
the cause from which each arose. ... 


Col. II C. [. before] the festival within ten days, [collecting] 

in any way [possible], so that [none] of the strangers coming to the 
festival may bring a charge against any of these officials and go away 
without securing [justice], and the festival be brought into discredit 
[in this respect]. (I think it right), however, for the panegyriarchs to 

rule during the Dionysia itself [(?) . in the] neighboring harbors 

[where the visitors] to the festival put in [., but] the city officials 

to have authority [in the] surrounding country [just as formerly.]. 

I consider that the “generals” [. while the affairs of the] festival 

are being arranged [.] 

Col. Ill A. [.] and when both are accustomed [to live with 

people of another] stock and nevertheless [.] there is in many 

other respects also [a ready gain] for both, these things also [seeming] 
fair to men who are not uninstructed. The same thing I have practi¬ 
cally [always] seen happen according to [our] purpose, and for this 
reason [I decided] that an agreement should be put in writing by [both] 
looking toward the synoecism [.] 

Col. Ill B. [. (that objection is raised) to the panegyriarchs 

conducting the] festival [according to your] laws and customs [alone] 
without being accountable [to the existing laws of the] city into which 
they come does not seem to me unreasonable. [Concerning the] oath which 
it was formerly customary for [the judges] to swear, which provided that 
they should judge [according to the] laws and the letters [of the kings 
and] the decrees, [I consider that, as for] many years in the past [.] 

Col. Ill C. [.] drawn up by Aristomachus of Pergamum our 

agent and by representatives chosen by you and by the Teans, three 
men from each, and ratified by you, which I think should be inscribed 
on the temple of Dionysus so that it may be secure and equal with the 
laws for all time, while the other document attached below should be 
invalid. (I think) there should be inscribed also anything else which 
afterwards, in common deliberation with the commissioner who will 
always be sent out in charge of the administration [.] 

Col. IV C. [.it should be inscribed in Pergamum in the temple 

of] Athena [and in] the [precinct.] of Artemis. [For] thus [in the 

future] I think [there would remain] more secure [the.of] future 

[generations.] 


In addition to the large blocks, many small fragments of text found 
in the neighborhood of the Turkish gate and the temple of Athena at 
Pergamum are ascribed to this letter. The ascription is based on the 
character of the stone and the nature of the paleography, and must 
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in most cases be regarded rather as probable than as certain. The posi¬ 
tion of the fragments in the original text can hardly be determined in 
view of the large amount of text missing and of the uncertainty of the 
order in which topics were treated. They are here arranged according 
to size and to their position on the block from which they come. 


1 . 

Fragments complete above. 

E (I).* Width 48 cm., height 14 cm. From the right of a column, margin preserved 
to a width of 6 cm. 


— ] 10 [.. Toijg ^aoiXevoi xal 
t]al Twv dtpixvovio.evtov Eig 
I otm Twv dAA[to]Y i8i- 

jos 'UJtoTa00O|ievcov vjto tov; nq.- 
2Yl--* ] 

F (T). Width 33 cm., height 40 cm. From the left of a column (?). 

20 

TQIK 


5 QN 

e ey(o 
jt6Xeto[s 

AE2[-] ■2T 

PQ2 ES..TIKA 
10 ITQNO .. N 

0TA2 H’ 

^E2 

G (L). Width 22 cm., height 15 cm. From the center of a column. 

£n:l TT]? 8iax^[i0Ecog 
N 8’ vixTv 8iaq)[oQ 
oiov Tiva 8i 
TErdx'&ai 
5 OTl 8ix 

H (G). Width 25 cm., height 13 cm. From the center of a column. 

EJA.AIAI 
jta]vT]YvpEft)g X 

jtQa00oy{T 

QI 


-14 


vTjYVQiaQxag 


®) Frankel’s lettering is given in brackets. 


16 * 
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J (S). Width 18 cm., height 9.5 cm. From the center of a column. 


I ... I .. I 

A vo}ii^eT[e 
xal d(n)X([a 

K (X). Width 13.5 cm., height 16 cm. From the center of a column. 

gAAo 
gavte? y, 
r xal KA 
x]g'&’ ot)g 

L (c). Width 18 cm, height 12.5 cm. Complete on the right. From the center of a 
column. 

E...2IM 

MAHAPEKr 

T0Y2 

PON* 


M (1). Width 7 cm., height 24 cm. Complete on the right. From the right of a column. 

E 

TE 

M 

PI 

5 I 

HA 

E 


2 . 

Fragments complete below. 


N (V). Width 14.5 cm,,height 6.5 cm. 
From the center of a column. 

Ivivso'&e 
iJsQOY xaT[d 

P (Q,). Width 27.5 cm., height 9 cm. 
Complete on the right. From the center 
of a column. 

K 

xJaH'’ sxafrTo[v 
tjdg aiTiog .. t 


O (i). Width 16.5 cm.,height 9.5 cm. 
From the left of a column. 

II 

■da i Tmi 
TOTS xga 

Q, (Y). Width 13.5 cm, height 12.5 
cm. From the center of a column. 

EJtl 

3TaQ]EDQEae[l 

ydlg Jtga^a 
2 (piXay, 
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3. 

Fragments complete on the left. 

R (O). Width 12 cm., height 17 cm. S (k). Width 12 cm., height 14 cm. 

From the center of a column. From the center of a colunrn. 


OQXoy K 9^ 

TEPQM exeI 

TAA ?NOM 

2E 

OM 

T (q). Width 5 cm., height 20.5 cm. FO 

From the center of a column. 01 


6 EFE 

■ Mr 


4. 

Fragments incomplete on all sides. 


U (b). Width 24 cm., height 18 cm. 
From the left of a column, with a margin 
of 3 cm. 

FOM 

AUOUOJ^ 

AY2X. 

AIAT. 


W (a). Width 15 cm., height 19 cm. 
Like aU the followii^ fragments, from 
the center of a column. 

rO.YM 
OM jtoim 
APEHEA 
N2TA 

5 N 

* 

Y (P). Width 9 cm., height 8 cm. 


iaIkai 

tOTOA 

• • 


V (Z). Width 21 cm., height 21 cm. 
From the right of a column, with a 
margin of 3 cm. 

4 

0 

AIKAI 
OTEPO 
5 INAI 
MAS 

X (W). Width 15 cm., height 10.5 cm. 


dvayjxalov aX 
£]a:ipEXe[ia 


Z (K). Width 11 cm., height 10 cm. 

t6]v 8fipo[v 
jta]ytiyv[Qiv 
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a (d). Width 10 can., height 10 can, 

Ixjelvoi 

OVTCOe 


c (h). Width 8 cm., height 12 cm. 

T02 

20Ain 

YnO 

o’ 


e (R). Width 9 cm., height 13 cm, 

2 

02X 

ETA 

O 

■ 


g (r). Width 11 cm., height 12 cm. 

E 

EMH 

TAI 
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This text has not received the attention it deserves from historians or 
epigraphists, although Frankel in publishing it furnished the investigator with 
admirable means of investigation. The facsimiles with which his text is provided 
are clearer than photographs would have been, and perfectly reliable. One 
may work with them as satisfactorily as with the stones themselves. But the 
difficulties of interpretation are not primarily those of decipherment or of 
restoration. They are due to the facts that, first, more than half of the text is 
missing, while what remains is broken up into short and disconnected sections; 
second, that the material of the letter was arranged topically in paragraphs, 
as in 3 and 51 , and there is no way of knowing the order of topics; third, that 
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the letter is written in a rhetorical style employing obscure forms of expression 
and long and involved sentences. It is as Frankel observed rare that a preserved 
passage contains an entire sentence. 

The general character of the text has been, however, clear from the begin¬ 
ning. The paleography of the inscription dates it at about the middle of the 
long reign of Eumenes II, while the character of the transaction fits best the 
time when the Pergamene kingdom was at the height of its power. The 
persons addressed in the letter were in close relations with the city of Teos 
while being clearly separate from it. Boeckh’s conclusion, made only on the 
evidence of col. Ill C, that they were the Dionysiac Artists was fully confirmed 
by the discovery of the later fragments. 

This Guild, originally called to xoivov toiv Jtepl tov Atowaov texvitcov,® was 
probably founded like the corresponding Guilds at Athens and at the Isthmus 
in the time of Alexander’s “Successors”^® to unite in one organization all the 
specialists required for the holding of a “musical” festival. Thus organized, 
they were more readily available for the many new and magnificent perform¬ 
ances of the Hellenistic period. Under Eumenes II, this original guild was 
augmented by the Artists of the Attalid court theater, who were called jtEpl tov 
Kafiriyepova Aiovuaov,^^ and the organization became known as to xoivov to)V 
Jtepl TOV Aiovuoov te/vitcov tcov *I(oviag xal *EXXT](yjt6vTOu xai toov jtEQi 
TOV Kafiriyepova Aiowoov. With the extinction of the Attalid dynasty on the 
death of Attains III, the court theater disappeared, but the Guild of Dionysiac 
Artists EJt* *Icovia? xal 'EXA.riojt6vTon lasted into the early Roman Empire.^* 

The Guild was originally located in Teos, and remained in that city until 
the middle of the second century B. G. Then, on the occasion of the last of a series 
of quarrels with the Teans, its members were forced to flee from the city, taking 
refuge in Ephesus, whence they were removed by Attains III to Myonnesus, 
perhaps by Antonins to Priene, and later under the Empire, to Lebedus.^* 
Thus the Guild settled for the most part in small cities, in which it was best 
able to maintain its political independence. Legally it existed in or beside 
the city, but not of it, a condition which is expressed by the term once applied 
to the Guild in Ptolemais in Egypt, TEXviTEupa {OGIS 51, 11; middle of 3rd 
cent. B. C.); the formation is obviously based on the familiar JtoXiTEupa of Ptole¬ 
maic Egypt.^^ We know nothing of the Guild’s internal organization beyond 
the fact that its eponymous officers were a priest and an agonothetes(Michel, Recueil, 
1016 A, 1), but on the analogy of other Guilds it must have had also a trea¬ 
surer and a secretary.^® The special panegyriarch here mentioned is otherwise 

*) Inschr. Magpesm, 54, 22/23, 46; ihid., 89, 10/11, etc.; SEG II, 580, 4/5, 8/9 (all 
3rd/2nd cent. B. G.). Gf. Poland, Gesch. d. gr. Vereinswesens, 130 n,**, 139. 

Poland, De Coll. Art. Dion., 11; G. Hirschfeld, Archdologische Z'^tmg, XXXIII 
(1876), 26. 

^‘) Von Prott, op. cit., 165 f, 169 f. 

See further O. Lxiders, Die Dionysischen Kunstler (1873), 74—88; Poland, De Coll. 
Art. Dion., 10—13; Ziebarth, Gr. Vereinswesen, 76 f, 80—87; von Prott, op. cit., 166—173; 
J. Oehler, gr. Vereinswesen (Jahres-Bericht des k. k. Maximilians-Gymnasiums in Wien, 
1905), 26 f; Poland, Gesch. d. gr. Vereinswesens, 138—141; E. Kornemann, P. W. K., 
R. E., Suppl. IV (1924), 918, s. v. KOIVOV. 

^*) Strabo, 14, 1, 29. Gf. Luders, op. cit., 85 f; Ziebarth, op. cit., 81; Poland, Gesch. 
d. gr. Vereinswesens, 140. 

^*) Wilcken, Grundziige, 18. 

^®) Ziebarth, op, cit., 82 f. The Guild in Ptolemais had also an oixovopo?, OGIS 51, 21. 
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unknown. In its foreign relations, however, the Guild was active with an 
independence which is illustrated by the fact that in announcing the festival 
of Artemis Leucophryene about 206 B. G., Magnesia on the Maeander sent 
to the city of Teos only the envoys who were touring the region, but to the Guild 
a special group of three who went nowhere else {Inschr. Magnesia, 54). Inde¬ 
pendently of Teos the Guild received the grant of dauXia xal daqpdXeia 
from Delphi {SGDI 2675, 11/12) and from the Aetolians [SIG 563, 15). 
When the Guild wished to honor Craton by the erection in Teos of a stele 
bearing an honorary decree, it had to send envoys to the city to ask for a site 
(Michel, Recueil, 1015, 36—38; middle of 2nd cent. B. C.), just as Teos had 
had somewhat earlier to notify the Guild of a gift of land through diplomatic 
channels {SEG II, 580, 28/29). 

The Guild existed for the worship of Dionysus and the Muses, to whom 
were added, perhaps from the beginning, Pythian Apollo with some other 
deities and the ruling dynasty. Cf. Michel, Recueil, 1015, 11—13: atavTard 
jtQos Tipfiv xal 86^av dv^xovra [ejtomoE (6 Kpatcov) Td»i te Aiovujocoi xal 
raig Mouaaig xal tcoi ran nuOitoi xal tot? dXA,oi? '&eoi[? xal toTg 

TE paoiJXe'Dai xal taig paaiXiaoaig xal toTg dSEXqpotg Paadecog Eitpevou. 
Particularly through the collateral organization of the Attalistae the Guild 
was closely associated with the Attalid dynastic cult.^* Its special function 
was participation in “musical” festivals; a decree of the Guild refers to its 
representation in the Pythia and Soteria at Delphi, the Musea at Thespiae, 
and the Heraclea at Thebes (Michel, Recueil, 1015, 19/20). It took part as 
a matter of course in the Dionysia at Teos {ibid., 28) and the festival of Artemis 
Leucophryene at Magnesia {Inschr. Magnesia, 54). It sent OECopoi to the mysteries 
in Samothrace (A. Conze, Reise auf den Inseln des thrakischen Meeres, 1860, 
pp. 65, 72). It might, on occasion, take charge of the conduct of a festival, as 
at lasus (Michel, Recueil, 1014; cf. Liiders, op.cit., 87 f), and it celebrated its own 
jtaviiY'upi-S (Michel, Recueil, 1015, 27/28; Inschr. Magnesia, 89, 16/17; see below). 

The relations between the Guild and the city of Teos in the third century 
B. C. are unknown. Early in the second century, Teos referred to the “good¬ 
will which the Guild always has toward its citizens,” and presented it with 
a tract of land of the value of one talent “in the city or in the country” which 
should be holy and tax-free {SEG II, 580). But the Artists had a bad reputation. 
One of the rhetorical exercises of the Aristotelian school was entitled, 8id ri 
01 Aiowmaxol texvItui em to n:oX'u a:o'VT]poi eiaiv,’^’ and the harmony 
in Teos was only temporary. At some time later friction appeared, which 
Eumenes II attempted to aUay permanently by putting the relations between 
the Guild and the city on a formal basis. Under his instruction a ouvOt^xtj 
was drawn up (col. Ill A, 7/8; II A, 4) and published (col. I B, 6) for the 
guidance of all concerned. For some reason, however, this measure failed 
of its purpose, and the present letter represents a later stage in a dispute 
which ended only with the expulsion of the Guild from Teos. 

The letter is the announcement of an arbitration award of Eumenes in 
reply to embassies from the Guild and from Teos. Formally it is like 7. It 
began with the argument of the Guild embassy, which continues as far as 

i«) Michel, Recueil, 1016 A, 2, 16/17; OGIS 326. Cf. von Prott, op. cit., 173—178; 
Poland, Gesch. d. gr. Vereinswesens, 140; M. RostovtzeflF, Cam. Anc. Hist., VIII, 615 f 

^’) Aristot., Problem., 956*’ 11. 
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col. I G, 13. The content of this was, as well as the fragments permit us to 
determine, that the Guild recognized the necessity of ending its disputes with 
Teos and with other cities (cf. the Tiveg avrai of col. I A, 2), even if this had 
to be accomplished by royal mandate; that some modification of the existing 
agreement with Teos was necessary (col. I B, 7); that they asked royal con¬ 
firmation of their right to govern their festivals with their own officers (col. 
I C, 3—9); that they had taken thought for the charges raised against them 
by the Teans, and would in the future act as the king wished toward them. 

This argument was followed by the answer of the Teans, cited in part 
at least from a decree (col. I C, 13), not from the speeches of the envoys. 
It began with a summary of the dispute (col. I C, 13—16), and mentioned, 
among other subjects now lost, the question of the joint court, in regard 
to which the Teans claimed that they had fulfilled the provisions of the 
agreement (col. II A, 3/4), but were ready at any time to negotiate concerning 
changes. This answer may have continued into D. 

Having quoted both sides, the king summarized the issue as it appeared 
to him (cf. col. II B, 7—9), in the course of which we learn that the Teans 
claimed an interest in the inasmuch as it affected the city’s revenue 

(col. II B, 2—7; see below). He then gave his decision in a series of infinitives 
dependent on xpivco (col. II C, 15; III B, 8; C, 9) or ujtoXapPdvto (col. IV G, 
12). This concerned the finances of the festival (col. II G, 2—9), the division 
of authority between the magistrates of the Guild and of the city (col. II G, 
9—^15), the advantages of harmony (col. Ill A), the requirement that the 
Guild’s officials should not be independent of the laws of a city wherein 
a festival was being held (col. Ill B, 1—4), the proper oath for the judges 
of the joint court (col. Ill B, 4—9), and the drawing up, ratification, and 
publication of a new agreement, which should be flexible enough to admit 
modification (col. Ill G). What was the subject of the lost column IV is 
uncertain, but the letter concluded with a provision for its own publication 
in Pergamum and presumbly also in Teos (col. IV G). 


I A, 2. The reference in Tiveg autai is probably to an earlier JtoXeig; there 
is no other reasonable explanation of the feminine gender, for the Guild 
is always called xoivdv, not ouvoBog (see below on III A, 1). The relation 
of the Guild to other cities than Teos is under discussion in III B, 1—4, and 
perhaps in I G, 3—5 (q. v.). 

6. For the meaning of 8i’ eauToov ( — “by themselves”) cf. Xen., Cyrop., 
1, 1, 4: xal yap toi roaoijTov SiTjvEYxe rdiv d'XXcov paaiXstov, xal toov :itaTpioug 
dpxdg jtap£iXT](p6T0)v xal tcov 8i’ eautcov XTT]aop8vrov, oSore, xtX . The reflexive 
pronoun is used apparently because the Guild is included with the cities, being 
one part of the dT.XijXaig of 11. 3/4. 

9. The coupling of etprivTi and eiivopia is not infrequent. Gf. the arbitration 
award between Megalopolis and Sparta, SIG 665, 17—19 (164 B. G.): oacog 
8a[[i]oxpaTO'ijpevoi xal td auTOug 6povooi5vTeg ot ’Axaiol 8iaTe[X]tovTi sig 
Tov del xpdvov dvreg ev eipdvai xal eiivopiai. 

I G, 3—5. The meaning is clearly that the Guild wished its own pane- 
gyriarchs to preside over any festivals it might undertake anywhere (as for 
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example at lasus; Michel, Recueil, 1014); for aipoEatwat see Poland, Gesck. d. 
gr. Vereinswesens, 363 n. *}. The question was particularly acute, probably, 
at Teos (cf. on II C, 9—15), but in this discussion it was generalized. The 
reference in owctXXdaaqTe is to a formal contract, which must obviously 
have been drawn up whenever the (paid) services of members of the Guild 
were required for a festival. This form was introduced at least as early as 
the fourth century B. C., when the professional performer was already an 
established institution.^* 

7. Frankel’s Soyfiata gives a restoration of more normal length at the end 
of the line than jtpoardypaTa, but 86y|Aa is a term never applied to a royal ordi¬ 
nance; cf. Collomp, Diplomatique des Lagides, 4. One might restore also 8ia- 
ypd^lnaTa; cf. Appendix, s. v. 

10. The of this line is apparently an earlier one than that men¬ 

tioned in 1. 13. 

13—16. An earlier embassy from the Guild had appeared before the king 
on the subject of the election, probably, of the panegyriarchs, perhaps insisting 
that they should be chosen exclusively by the Guild. This information or 
claim the king had forwarded to Teos by a letter, in reply to which an embassy 
had been sent to Pergamum with a decree, setting forth the city’s position. 

II A 4/5. The question at issue concerning this court, which may have 
been established by the earlier aw^XT] (III A, 7) here referred to ((Sajtep 
auveOevTO Jtpo? vficts), seems to have been in part at least the oath which the 
judges must take. The meaning of this is difficult to make out, unless it may 
be that the Guild wished to have the judges bound also by its own code. 
In III B, 4—9, where Eumenes decides (in favor of the city ?) that the present 
oath shall continue to be used, it appears that the judges were sworn to uphold 
only the laws and decrees of the city and the ordinances of the kings. For the 
nature of the xoivo8ixiov see Appendix, s. v.^*® 

D 8. This is the first mention of the financial considerations in which 
it seems the city was chiefly interested. It is impossible to decide whether 
this reference to “loans” belongs to the city’s argument or to the king’s 
summary. Money might be borrowed or lent either by the city or by the 
Guild .19 

II B, 1 —7. It is not impossible that the way In which the festival affected 
the city’s finances was through the business which would inevitably be trans¬ 
acted there (cf. on 70 , 12). A considerable part of the revenue of a Greek 
city came from the sales tax, and one may suppose that when the festival 
was conducted by the Guild, either no tax at all was imposed or the funds 
collected did not find their way to the city treasury. The fragment apparently 
began with the phrase £i?|T6]y aioiva; cf. 9 , 8. 

^*) Cf. P. Foucart, De Collegiis Scenicorum Artipcum apud Graecos (1873), 51—65. 

*®*) The interpretation of the word xoivo8txiov as meaning “court,” proposed by 
Frankel, has been challenged in favor of different alternatives by S. Waszyhski, Arch, 
fur Papyr., V (1913), 7 n. 1, and M. van der Mijnsbrugge, The Cretan Koinon (1931), 51 
n. 1. The occurrence of the word in three different parts of the Hellenistic world at 
about the same time, however, in Teos, in Crete, and in Egypt (cf. Gueraud, ’Evteuleu;, 
p. 32), establishes a very strong presumption that it has the same meaning in all cases. 

**) It is in fact probable that the Artists’ Guilds lived in part from the income 
of a loan fund. Cf. Michel, Recueil, 1010, 29 (Athens, early 1st cent. B. C.), and see 
Poland, Gesch. d. gr. Vereinswesens, 491. 
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7—9. This clause is to be understood as transitional. With tmv [8e] began 
a new section, the royal decision. 

II C, 1—9. This is the most puzzling section of the letter. By td eitiPaX- 

X(5[[X£va could be meant money “due” from debtors; cf. Inscr. 

de Delos^ 442, 162/3 (179 B. G.): xaga Aripoxapov tov Scontovos vatep 
’ApioTiog TT]? xatd ['E]|38opiaxov eyyiJiig toxov toC lepov apyupiou 6v eqpT) 
EJtipctXXeiv avTwi. It could also refer to money contributed in one way or 
another by visitors to the festival; cf. the jtiJtTorca Sictqpopa referred to 
in the Messenian law concerning the Andaman mysteries, SIG 736, 45 — 64 
(92 B. G.). The syyuriTai could be the “guarantors” either of the debtors 
or of the officials charged with the collection and care of this money. In 
general, the former alternative is the more probable. Eumenes directs that 
the interest (or the capital) be collected “in any way possible” before the 
beginning of the festival. The reason given for this order is curious; so that 
if one of the visitors to the festival makes a complaint against any “of these 
men” he may receive satisfaction. Does this mean that the complainant 
was awarded damages? Who may have been “these men” (tcov toiovtcov)? 
The structure of the fragmentary first lines is obscure; in particular I fail 
to see the construction of the genitive [jtpaaajovttov. 

9—15. In this section is delimited the competence of the officials of the 
Guild (panegyriarchs) and of the city (archons). The principle seems to be 
that the former should have control over the visitors on their way from their 
ships to the festival and back, while all other territory was left to the archons. 
The interpretation of 1. 11 is puzzling. The first letters of the line are clearly 
AION. A restoration Aiov[vaiaxo5v tsxvitcciv] would fill the lacuna, but the 
Artists are always referred to in the second person in the letter, and in any 
case they were called Aiowaiaxol texvitai only informally, their proper name 
being Jtep'i tov Aiovuaov.^® It may be that one should read Aiov[ucritov] and 
add owTsXoupsvcov, meaning “during the actual period of the Dionysia.” 
The Dionysia was a city festival, not the jtavVjyupig of the Guild. 

III A, 1—5. These lines belong to a passage in which Eumenes urged 
the Guild to consider the advantages of living in harmony with the Teans. 
The last phrase (opoia. . . djiaiSentoig) is a surprisingly sharp reproach to 
them for their attitude, but it is paralleled in the (official) letter of Herodes 
to Dorion, P. Paris, 63 (— UP^ 110; 164 B. G.), 94—97: rig ydp ontcog l(yTlv 
dvdXyTiTog iv top Xcyt^Eofiai xal jtpdypaTog 8ia(popdv evpeTv og ov8’ axiTO 
TOVTO ye 8wi]o8Tai awvoelv; 172/3: xal tc5[i] xatd Ppaxu Xoyi^eofiai 8wapevo)i 
jtpoq)aveg eativ. The king apparently reinforced his argument with practical 
examples. It is probable that the dpqpOTEpaig of 1. 1 refers to already men¬ 
tioned otSvoSoi.^^ One would expect 1. 2 to continue, xal ov8ev ^aoov rot 
[awwv exEiv], but the taig ([n:oXi]taig?) of the following line is troublesome. 

5—9. This is a summarizing clause. As the king has ordinarily seen harmony 
prevail in cases of synoecism, he expected that it would do so in this case also, 
after the rights, duties, and privileges had been set down in a formal compact. 

Ill B, 1—4. The interpretation of these lines is clearly the opposite of that 
assumed by Ziebarth {loc. cit.). Eumenes did not grant the Guild independence 

““) Cf. Poland, Gesch. d. gr. Vereinswesens, 130, n. *. 

®^) The masculine dpiqpoTSQOig in 1.4 refers not to the ovvo8oi but to a ovvoSoq and the 
yevog with which it lives. 
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of the cities wherein it might hold or participate in a festival, but required 
it to conform to their regulations. Cf. the situation at lasus, Michel, Recueily 
1014, 17—19: Toi)? Se ve(XT]-&evTa 5 ('6a:6 ton xoivoiS) a:dvTa? IflciTeXeiaai tot)? 
Twv Aiovuoiwv dycova? ev toi? wpioixevois xaipoTg Ttdvxa jcagaaxovrag d'noXov- 
-Ocog Toi? Taoecov vopoi?. The language is, however, obscure. The use of 
dyvcopovsTv, “to act unfairly,” shows that the infinitive (TUVTsXsTv must be taken 
with a preceding participle meaning in general “to object” (e. g. xwXucov). 
For the expression ot x8ip.svoi vopoi cf. SIG 93, 23—25 (Athens, 418/7 B. C.): 
Tov §8 pio^oactpevov to repevog xal ojtoao av piffdooetai dvTevypaqpadTO d 
PaoiXeng Ig tov toI/ov xal Tog lyynsTdg xaTu tov vopov oatiteQ xeiTui tov 
T 8 [i£v 5 v. The idiom is common in Attic; cf. further Thucyd., 2, 37, 3; Isocr., 
I, 36; etc. 

7/8. The distinction between the laws of a city and the decrees was not 
one of authority, primarily, although it was obvious that “no decree could 
overrule a law,” but of permanency (cf. on 67 , 13—16). In the Hellenistic 
monarchies royal ordinances (ejtiOToXai or TtpoaraypaTa) were of equal autho¬ 
rity ,^2 though, like decrees, of a comparatively ephemeral character. One 
ordinance might be canceled by another. 

III C, 1—4. The structure of these lines is obscure. The priest and the 
agonothete were regular Guild officials (p. 231); cf. Poland, Gesch. d. gr. 
Vereinswesens, 348 f, 400. One would expect them to be mentioned in the same 
connection, but the reading in 1. 1 is certainly i8Qe<og, not lepeug; Pittakis 
and Brondsted agree on this. Probably the agonothete was one of those, 
with the unknown Diphilus, who were to “approve” the terms of the new 
compact before it was formally drawn up by the committee. 

4—13. This committee was to be composed of three representatives each 
from the city and from the Guild, with the deciding vote in the hands of 
a royal envoy. Its conclusion, in the form of a written instrument, was to be 
valid upon ratification by the Guild and doubtless, though this is not here 
said, by the city also. This new compact was then to take the place of the 
old one (III A, 7) which the king appended to the letter (to ourujcoxeiirevov), 
and to be inscribed upon the wall of the temple of Dionysus in Teos.*® 

The neuter gender of ojteg, docpaXeg, and to cruvcaioxeiijievov (cf. also ovy- 
YQacpEVTi and xsxuQtOfxwcoi) shows that the term used for the earlier compact, 
OW^XT), has been replaced by another. 

13—15. As in the arrangement of the synoecism of Teos and Lebedus 
(see on 3 , § 12), provision was made for additions to the compact as need 
might arise. The “administration” with which the succession of royal commis¬ 
sioners were concerned was probably that of the city, not of the Guild. Teos, 
as other cities in the Pergamene kingdom, was financially dependent on the 
crown {SEG II, 580, 16—18; cf. above, p. 196). 

IV C, 10. This temple of Athena was doubtless the temple in Pergamum 
which was the center of dispersion of the fragments of this inscription (p. 221). 


“*) On the royal ordinance as a source of law cf. Weiss, op. cit., 126—^133. 

^®) Where were published together the documents bearing on the relations between 
the city and the Guild. The decree SEG II, 580 was inscribed on a stele in the precinct 
(cf. 11. 21—23). 
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The letter is an announcement of the decision of an arbitrator in a dispute. 
It is therefore fundamentally no more a field for rhetoric than the letters 
of Antigonus ( 3 / 4 ), with which it is structurally most closely parallel in the 
later part, and rather less so than 7 , which it parallels at the beginning, in 
view of the fact that that letter was addressed to an important Greek city, while 
this deals with almost domestic affairs. 

In form, the letter consists of four sections: the argument of the Guild, 
the answer of the city, the king’s summary of the case, and the announcement 
of his decision. The form of expression in the third section is uncertain. In 
the other three it consists of a series of infinitives, dependent in the first and 
second cases on a verb of saying or deposing of some sort, in the third on 
xqCvo) or ujtoXapPdvo) (cf. above, p. 233). The style throughout is copious and 
varied, but not rhetorical. Sentences are sometimes short, but usually very 
long and intricate to the point of obscurity (cf. particularly I G, 13—16; 
II B, 2—7; III B, 1—4), with numerous subordinating constructions (see 
Introd., p. xlix f). 

From the point of view of expression the letter shows its close affinity to 
the products of the Pergamene chancery of the same period, 52 and particu¬ 
larly 55 — 61 . Like the latter group it shows little concern over antithesis; 
examples are relatively few ([qpfiovov xal pajaxavia?, I A, 1; Tapa/i] [re xai] 
xoival pXdPai, I A, 4; y.axd re . .. xal xa[Td], I C, 6/7; cf. also the transitional 
xal Ttt pev oXooxEQ'H • • • twv [8s], II B, 7—9). It has a definite penchant 
for unusual words (sjtiaT^sjtTtog, I A, 2/3; xaTaa:^eovexT8CO I C, 11; jtoXu- 
jcpaypov^co used of the activity of officials, II C, 13/14; dyvcopoveo), III B, 4), 
as well as for intensifying adverbs (pdXiOTa, I A, 1 and 5; ocpoSpa, I A, 5) and 
adverbs of qualification {oyebov, III A, 6). There is one instance of an ironical 
parenthesis (opoia xal tavta [qjatvovjta toI? pq djtaiSsvTOig, III A, 4/5). There 
is nothing, however, to indicate that the letter was a personal composition 
of Eumenes, and it is rather to be regarded as the product of a well-trained 
secretary. 


54. LETTER OF ATTALUS TO AMLADA, 

GRANTING THE CITY RELEASE OF HOSTAGES AND RELIEF FROM 
CERTAIN PAYMENTS. ABOUT 160 B. G. 

The inscription was cut in a limestone stele, 50 cm. wide and 9 cm. 
thick, broken at the top and the bottom. It was in two pieces, which 
were found, the larger in Kizil^a-koy and the smaller in Yenice-koy, 
by the first editors in April, 1902. Both had recently been unearthed 
in a native excavation and brought from Asar Dag,^ the height of land 
between Besehir Gdl and Sog^la Gol, two lakes in north-west Pisidia, 
near the borders of Phrygia and Lycaonia. Above the letter of Attains 
was the end of another letter, not described by the editors and not yet 
published. 

The character and size of the script is not reported. 


^) Cf. J. R. S. Sterrett, Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor (Papers of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens, III, 1888), 183 f. 
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Editions: J. Jiithner, F. Knoll, M. Patsch, H. Swoboda, Vorldujiger Bericht 
tiber eine arch. Expedition nach Kleinasien (Prague, 1903), 22—25 [W. Ditten- 
berger, OGIS 751; F. Schroeter, De Regum Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), 49]. 

Commentary: P. Ghione, Mem. Acc. Torino, LV (1905), 133 f; G. Cardinali, 
Regno di Pergamo (1906), 100 n. 9, 110 n. 2, 122 n. 6, 175 f; F. Stahelin, Klein- 
asiatische Galater (1907), 71 n. 3; H. Francotte, Les Finances des Cites Gr. (1909), 
92; M. RostovtzefF, Rom. Kolonat (1910), 244 f; Brandis, P. W. K., R. E., VII 
(1912), 545, s. V. Galatia', M. Holleaux, Rev. £t. Anc., XX (1918), 17—19; 
Bull. Corr. Hell., XLVIII (1924), 42 f, 53; Rev. Et. Gr., XXXVII (1924), 
325 n. 2; E. Meyer, Grenzen der hell. Staaten (1925), 154; M. RostovtzefF, Cam. 
Anc. Hist., VIII (1930), 604. 


’’Axxakoz ’AfiAaSetov tfji reoAei xal tots ' 

oi jtttQ* 'ujxwv aipeopEUTai ’OitgaodTi^; KiAa[.] 

vov, NaAayAoa? KiAapiou, Mevv^as a'UHfxei|[av]Te[c 'HM'jtv 
[x]ai [8i]aAsyEVTe[g] jieqI qv EV8 T8TdX[x]eiTS antoig f)^iowoa[v] 

5 ofATjpd te i6|Atov d:toAv'0Tjvai [xja'i sv to5i rccXatixaii jtoAejion 
Sg n:Qoa(oq?8iAEre Spax^dg IvaxiaxiAiag ea:iaxeu[f)g eve-] 

[xje xai dn:d tcov 8vo raAdvrov a TEAeTte xat’ IviavTov [xov-] 
q)iaai vfAdg, ejtel O-AiPevreg I[a jtAeioaiv da'&evwg [vi5v e-] 

Xete. ■0^eo)Q«v ouv njidg {reravevorixoxag te eitl Tol[g] 

10 jtQOTjjiaQTTjjievoig xal td ejtiateAAofieva uq)’ ■qjxwv 
jcpo'^ncog IjtiTeAotivTag jtpovoiav vjidtv efoxov xal] 

Xapiadjxevog twi te ’OjtQaadtfTji] xai Tfji n:6[AEi, jtpoa-] 
teraxa dipeAeiv dito toil (jpopou xafi] Te[Ae]a[naT]og 
[Spaxjfidg TQioxiAiag xal dAAag S^a/jadg IvaxiaxiAlag [dg] 

15 [jrQoa]{oq)EiA8T8 i^piTv. djisXvaa 8e xal offiripja vjiwv 


6/7. iniOK£v[iig evex]e, Holleaux; ejtuyxevf ]e , Jiithner, etc.; EJt<E)ox<Ti)[ij)av 8]e 
Dittenberger. 8/9. [vOv eJxete Holleaux; [oxViloeTe, Ditt. 


Attains to the city and the elders of Amlada, greeting. Your envoys, 

Oprasates the son of Cila. nus, Nalagloas the son of Cilarius, 

and Menneas(?), came before us and spoke concerning the things you had 
commanded them. They asked that your hostages be freed, that we relieve 
you of the 9000 drachmae which you owed as arrears for reparations (?) 
in the Gallic war, and that we lighten your annual payment of two 
talents, since you are now weak from many financial burdens. As I saw 
that you had repented of your former offenses and that you carry out 
with enthusiasm the orders of our government, I took thought for you 
and showing favor to Oprasates and to the city I have given orders to 
deduct from the tribute and assessment 3000 drachmae and (to cancel) 
9000 other drachmae which you have owed in addition. I have also 
freed your hostages. 
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The writer, as recognized by the editors, is Attains the brother of Eumenes II 
of Pergamum, afterwards king as Attains II. He acted for his brother in matters 
concerning taxation on other occasions also. See on 47 1. 

The site of Amlada had been the subject of conjecture, but was established 
by the discovery of this inscription.^ Greek authors wrote the name Amblada; 
the correct form, Amlada, is found on coins.^ It was, as is shown both by the 
form of address here used and by the envoys’ names, only a semi-Greek city. 
It had no PouXfi, no Sfiixos. The body of citizens are called the jtoXi?; the 
governing body is a y^QOuaia. Such councils of elders are well known in the 
Hellenistic and especially in the Roman imperial periods, but it is unusual 
for them to have a political function,* In this case, the institution may be 
an inheritance from the time before the city came under Greek influence, 
to which now a Greek name had been given. This would explain why here, 
as in some Lycian texts,® the members are called yspaioC, not as usual yEpovteg. 

Amlada was an old Pisidian hill town, brought probably not long before into 
the sphere of activity of the Hellenistic states. Its citizens had only in part 
adopted Greek names. Whether it was in the possession of the Seleucid kings 
at any time we do not know. Under Eumenes it served the purpose of a frontier 
post, protecting the interior of his empire from Seleucid Cilicia and from the 
warlike mountaineers to the south and west. Probably it was garrisoned. 
Its sympathies were against the government to which it must pay tribute. 
In 168, the Gauls, taking advantage of the absence of Eumenes’ troops in 
Macedonia, had risen against their suzerain and had penetrated to the gates 
of Pergamum. For long they had maintained their advantage; in the spring 
of 167 they were able to confer with a Roman envoy in Synnada in southern 
Phrygia,® and it was not until the summer of 166 that they were finally 
defeated and driven back to their own Galatian hills. At some point in these 
events, perhaps in the winter of 168/7 when the Gallic army was not far 
away, Amlada had found an opportunity of overthrowing its Pergamene 
garrison and had joined the revolt. Its recapture took place in due course, 
probably after the collapse of the Gallic cause; the Pisidian hills lay outside 
the natural theater of war, and would not have been visited while more 
important matters pressed. Punishment took the form of delivery of hostages 
and payment of reparations (but see on 1. 6), perhaps of other measures not 
here reflected. 

When this successful application for relief was made cannot be certainly 
determined. It could hardly have been soon after the city’s recapture; the 
repentence mentioned in 1. 9 should have taken a few years to demonstrate 
itself. With the first editors I should place the event not far from the year 
160, perhaps not long before Attains’ succession to the throne in 159. 


*) For the earlier discusion and the ancient sources see G. Hirschfeld, P. W., R. E.^ 
I (1894), 1804, s. v. Amblada. 

Head, Hist. Num., 705. 

*) Cf. J. Miller, P. W. K., R. E., VII (1912), 1267, s. v. GeronUs. 

®) Cited by Dittenberger, OGIS 534, n. 3. 

•) Livy, 45, 34, 11. 
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2/3. Oprasates, the head of the delegation, was an important man. Like 
the Goan Diogitus in 26 , he is the only envoy specially named later in the 
letter.’ Probably he was one of the leaders of the Pergamene party at Amlada. 
Like Nalagloas, he bears a non-Greek name. The beginning of his father’s 
name, KiXa, suggests the patronymic of Nalagloas, KiXaQion. If that were 
here restored, the remaining five letter space at the end of 1 . 2 would have 
a further word of identification ending with the von of 1. 3, perhaps the 
name of a grandfather. L. Robert suggests that Menneas, a Greek name, 
may be a second name of Nalagloas. Gf. the instances cited by him. Rev. 
Phil., 3me ser., Ill (1929), 133 n. 5. 

6. The reading proposed by Holleaux,® eJtta>cen[f )5 evexjs, may be accepted 
as certain, but its meaning is far from clear. Holleaux compares the Pergamene 
decree, Athen. Mitt., XXXII (1907), 260, 43: jtA,E]i6vcov dva6E|d|X8vo? ypti- 
pccTCOv [dvdXcopa Tfjg te E:Jti(Tx]En'fj5 anTon (ton tojton) xal CTifiepaTteiag evexEv. 
That is a typical use of la:ioxEni]; cf. also 23 , 11, and 24 , 13, and see on 24 , 
9—14, The meaning is “repairs” or the “material for repairing” a building 
of some sort (ton Ieqov, tcov teixwv, tcov EpYOtottlpitov, xtX.). The reference 
is made clear normally by an explanatory genitive. The use in the letter seems 
to have been more general, and Holleaux suggests that the people of Amlada 
may have been charged for the repair of royal property damaged by them 
in the course of the war, possibly the fortifications of the citadel occupied 
by the Pergamene garrison. 

The financial arrangements are not very exactly stated, but their character 
is sufficiently clear. The 9000 drachmae was a single payment now in arrears; 
this indebtedness weis canceled. The other concern was for the reduction of 
the annual tribute of two talents, which was granted to the extent of one 
quarter. This tribute is called, not cpoQO? alone, but 9690 ;xal tekeapa (1. 13).® 
The subject character of the city is shown particularly by the addition of 
special items to the general tribute. 

7. Amlada’s revenues, on which the tribute was based, were derived 
largely from the production of wine.^® 

12. For the idea in xapi'ty^pevog see on 9 , 6 . For the aorist tense, the 
present would be expected, for the favor was shown by the order. Some 
confusion in handling the tenses is observable in the letters (Introd., p. bcxi), 
but this error is rather logical. The writer wished to show that the desire 
to confer a favor was the cause of giving the order. 


The letter is in the usual form of a reply to an embassy, and like all of the 
administrative letters written by Attains acting as the representative of his 
brother is very brief. The facts of the audience are handled through two 
short participial phrases, (nip[XEi|avT£g and hiaXEyevreg. The three-fold request 
follows the verb of the first sentence, f|^iotiaav. The lack of stylistic concern 

’) See on 68, 10—12. 

®) Rev. Rt. Anc., loc. cit. 

®) Gf. the petition of the Scaptopareni to Gordian III (A. D. 238), SIG 888, 90/91: 

Toojg TE isQoijg tpoQovg xai td ^ouid TeXEnuata. 

i") Strabo, 12, 7, 2. 
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is shown by the change in voice of the infinitives, djtoXvOfjvai and xoixpioai, 
as well as by the omission of the infinitive governing 6Qax[xds evaxiaxiXiag. The 
vividness of colloquial speech is produced by the thrusting forward of the 
phrase, Iv Tcoi FaXarixcoi JtoXepcoi. In anticlimactic fashion the grounds for 
the request are put last, ejrel fiXipEvreg. 

The reply, introduced by the conventional ouv, is in two parts, each 
consisting of a participle and a verb. In the first, fiscogociv with its two chiastic 
clauses, ixsTavevoqxoTag and ejtiTsXofivTai;, leads up to the general answer, 
jTQOVoiav Ufxoov saxov. In the second, the participle xapmapevos brings directly 
to the specific answer, JtQoaTetaxa dqjeXelv. The two financial grants are stated 
in logical sequence, djto xov q}6QOU xai TeXeopaTog hpaxpdg TQiaxiXiai;, xal 
dXXag Spaxpdg. The question of the hostages occupies the next clause. The 
three topics are handled in the reverse order of that in which they were first 
introduced. The letter probably closed with a brief courteous phrase. 


55 — 61 . LETTERS FROM EUMENES II AND 
ATTALUS II TO ATTIS, PRIEST OF THE TEMPLE OF GYBELE 

AT PESSINUS. 163—156 B. C. [Squeeze] 

This collection of documents was found inscribed on three marble 
blocks in the Armenian cemetary at Sivrihissar, whither they had been 
brought from Pessinus some time later than Hamilton’s visit in 1836. 
In October, 1859, they were seen and copied by Mordtmann, who 
reported that their preservation was excellent. In 1883 they were again 
read by von Domaszewski, who took the set of squeezes (Plates IX—XI) 
now in the Archaeological Institute in Vienna.^ 

The blocks derived from the wall of a building, probably, as von 
Domaszewski suggested, the temple of Cybele built by the Attalids. Two 
were of the same height, 60 cm. The first, containing two columns of 
text ( 55 / 56 , 57 — 59 ), was 125 cm. wide; the second, containing 61 , was 
75 cm. wide. The third, containing 60 , was incomplete on all sides except 
the right, 60 cm. wide by 45 cm. high. Apparently the stones belonged 
to one course, the text being like 53 inscribed in several columns. 

The letters are carefully cut, and belong to the late first century B. G.® 
Margins are even, but letters vary in spacing. The widths of the four 
columns (in the order above mentioned) average 30,30,45, and 33 letters. 

Editions: J. H. Mordtmann, SB Ak. MUnchen, 1860, 180—189; A. von 
Domaszewski, Arch.-epigr. Mitt, aus Oesterr., VIII (1884), 95—101 [C. Michel, 
Rec. d'Inscr. Gr., 45; U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Gr. Lesebuch (1902), 
I, p. 393, H, p. 255 f; W. Dittenberger, OGIS 315; R. Cagnat, Inscr. Gr. 
ad Res. Rom. Pert., HI (1906), 222 (61 only); F. Schroeter, De Regum Hellenisti- 
corum Epistulis (1932), 42—48]. 

The squeezes of 55 and of 60 are missing. 

See Introd., Ill, 1 A. Paepcke, De Perg. Litt., 26, on the basis of the H, would 
date in the first century of the Christian era. 


16 
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Commentary: T. Mommsen, Rom. Gesch., II (1861), 52 n.; G. Perrot, 
E. Guillaume, J. Delbet, Exploration Archeologique de la Galatie, I (1872), 183 to 
185; G. Perrot, De Galatia Provincia Romana (Diss. Paris, 1867), 20-~23; E. 
Thraemer, Siege der Pergamer iiber die Galater und ihre Verherrlichung durch die 
pergatnenische Kunstschule (1877), 15—17; U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, 
Lectiones Epigraphicae (1885), 16 f; H. van Gelder, Galatarum Res in Asia Gestae 
(1888), 270—272; R. Hennig, Symbolae ad Asiae Minoris Reges Sacerdotes (1893), 
49—56; A. Korte, Athen. Mitt., XXII (1897), 16 f; E. Meyer, Berl.phil. Wochen- 
schrift, XVII (1897), 1586; A. Wilhelm, Gstt. Gel. Anz., CLX (1898), 211 f; 
A. Korte, Wochenschriftjur klass. Phil., XV (1898), 3; J. G. G. Anderson, Journ. 
Hell. Stud., XIX (1899), 314 f; W. M. Ramsay, Historical Commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians (1900), 62; B. Niese, Gr. und maked. Staaten, III 
(1903), 69 n. 3, 360 n. 4; P. Ghione, Mem. Acc. Torino, LV (1905), 76 n. 2, 80, 
86 , 135; G. Cardinali, Regno di Pergamo (1906), 206; F. Stahelin, Kleinasiatische 
Galater (1907), 75—85; M. Rostovtzeff, Rom. Kolonat (1910), 278; A. Wilhelm, 
Neue Beitrdge, I (1910), 36; A. Conze, Altertumer von Pergamon, I, 2 (1913), 248; 
W. Schubart, Arch, fur Papyr., VI (1920), 338—340; M. Holleaiax, Bull. Corr 
Hell, XLVIII (1924), 15 n. 2; J. Beloch, Gr. Gesch., IV, 1 (1925), 391 n. 4; 
G. Gorradi, Studi Ellenistici (1929), 245 f; W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilization 
(1930), 150; M. Rostovtzeff, Cam. Anc. Hist., VIII (1930), 594, 607. 


55 


[-] [XEVOU? OrUOTfj- 

oai [.] 8i6 xal vOv tt|V tu- 


XiOTTiv n:[aQay]Ev6)i,evo? ijt'i tou? t6 - 
jiovg xal Ijtiaxeipdfxevo? wdvra oa- 
5 qicog SiaadqpTjadfA |j,oi Jidacov sti 
av e|ei5 0TQaTi(DT6>v. xai toil? nec- 
aoYYOV? §8 Idv diivT] 3tpa|ixo:n:fiiaai, 

Ygctqpe fAOi tivcov earl xo^icc tepoC yag Ton 
XcoQiov ovtog XriJtTSOV satl jtdvToig. 

10 8QQCOOO. 8X', Fogjuaiou djti6v(Tog). 

Do you therefore now go as quickly as possible into the country 
districts and observe everything clearly and let me known how many 
more soldiers you will have need of. And if you can take Pessongi by 
treachery, write me what is needed, for as the place is holy it must be 
taken by all means. Farewell. Year 34, the seventh day from the end 
of Gorpiaeus. 


56 

BaaiXevg EttfrevTjg ’'Atti8i 

si EQQwaai, En dv e'xol’ xdYO) Se vyiuivov, 

exojuactpriv Tr|v Tiagd aoij EJtioToXTjv, 
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Ev f)i 8 iE(j£(Ta(pTj>teis [XOL Jtepl tmv [tJe xa- 
5 td Tov dSeXcpdv aotj Aioiogiva yEypaji- 
fAEvcov. op'Oo)? ow xa'&“ 'UJtepPoXrjv 8 i- 
lOTCo. xai oqpEXo^i [aev '^ed? ejtKrrpa- 
qpeTffa Tcbv EauTfjg lepecav v^giofievcov 
xal v^[pi^ojx]evtov OTEQfjaai tov tavra 
10 jto[riaavTa wv] [TaXiara liti-ODfAET si Se 
[a[i], vyi^? ysvonjEvog ye tfii Siavoiai xal 
■&[EO(TePT)? rd dvaj'dfjp.aTa Jt8|XJCCTC0 xa- 

King Eumenes to Attis greeting. If you were well, it would be well; 
I also was in good health. I have received your letter in which you 
showed me what had been written concerning your brother Aioiorix. 
You were then absolutely right in trying to oppose him. Would that 
the goddess had cared for her priests who have been and are being 
insulted, and had deprived the one who did these things of what he 
most desires; otherwise may he become sane of mind and reverent, 
and send back the offerings. 

57 

E [.^......] 0I2AE[...]QTQ[....] 

ScoQtoi x[al Twi dSEXjcpaii IXti^d'86t[i] Jt[Qoa-] 
qjaTtog Im t[6 ] gT[Qa]T6jtE8ov Jtpoaay[a-] 
ycbv xal TTjv arpE[o]tv cod Epqjavioag djte- 
5 ‘kvo^ auTOV jtQOS ae. EQQcoao. 

... just as soon as_dorus and my brother came to the camp I took 

[him] to them and showed them your policy and sent him back to youi 
Farewell. 


58 

“'AtTaXog ’'Att[i]8i ieqeT eI eqqo)- 

oai, Eu av E/of xdyd) 8 e 'uyiaivov. Mtiv68co- 
Qog, ov datEOTdA.xeig, xijv te Jtapd aoii 
EJtiaToXr|V dx:E8(0X£p poi, ovoav exte- 
5 vfj xal (piXixTiv, xal a'Dtog uheq cav Ecpt]- 
OEv E^Eiv Tag IvToXdg 8id arXEiovcov 
dxEXoyiaaTo. djtoSE^dpEvog ow tt)V 
xagd 001) atpEUiv 8id to •Oeoigeiv Ip x:avTl 
xaiQtoi 0£ jtgd'Oupov ovra atgog xd fipIxEga 
10 jtgdypaxa xal auxog tootcoi datEQ Ivopi^ov 
dvayxaiov EiSIvai oe xExoivoXoyrjpIvog eiqt)- 
xa dvayylX^Eiv. Eppoioo. 


16* 
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Attalus to priest Attis, greeting. If you were well it would be well; 
I also was in good health. Menodorus, whom you sent to me, gave me 
your letter, assiduous and friendly as it was, and spoke himself at con¬ 
siderable length on the matters concerning which he said he had instruc¬ 
tions. I have, accordingly, approved your policy because I have seen 
you on every occasion enthusiastic in our interest, and having commu¬ 
nicated to him what I thought you ought to know I have told him 
to report to you. Farewell. 


59 

’'ArraXog ’'AttiSi lEpst xaipew et EQQwaai, ev 
av e'xor ‘uyiaivov Se Kayco. MT]v68a)QO? djteSco- 
xe poi rriv Jtagd oov IreioToXrjv, ev Eyeypdqjet? 
oTi jtuOopevog eA,TiXudEvai tov dSeXcpov 
5 EOT TO OTpatorteSov totg ^^eoig £8uoa[g ootq] 

Tf)? fi[n]eTeQccg otoTTipiag- djtEWy[ioato 8e] 

Attalus to priest Attis, greeting. If you were well, it would be well; 
I also was in good health. Menodorus gave me your letter in which 
you wrote that having learned that my brother had come to the camp 
you sacrificed to the gods for our safety; and he spoke. 


60 


6 


10 


15 


] INAIOMEN [ ] 

.]I eoXaPetaf rd 8e ypappata Xvaaq 

xal aT]]pT)v[d][i[e]vog jtdXiv djtEOtaXxct aoi. el- 
3tov yjuQ oTi, Idv opoicog dvaitEpipco, ov pi) 
8i)v]r|fifj? ovra Xooai. cri) xal a:[Q]o08exou 8rj 
avTjd xal Jtepqp’ oug ^ooXi] xafid jtaQaxaXou- 
0iv], wg 'Hpoov EiSoToiv OTI, d'jcEQ dv citpaaoi^g, 

Ejil] Tcoi 0op(pe^ovTi Tooi '^pETEQCOi :iori0eig. 

8]i6 TOV EVTjvoxOTa <(Td>8e Td ygappaTa, eitel 

lIoJiiXeTai 001 0oppeT|ai, pErditepii^ai n:dvTcog. 
XQjiloipov ydg eoti otQog xaKka xal dxoooai 
xiajp’ avTOu d tpT|Oi fieXeiv einrelv 001 xal oov- 
nrejpqjfifjvai Tiva aoTwi trapd 000 eig TOiig d'- 
vto] Tojtoog TOV Tct T8 8i86pEva Xtii^iopevov — 
dpajfiia ydg ditoT^i^eofiai — xal tt|y [tco]v exeT yvoo- 
piljv dyyeXow'fi’ iQptv eOTpe[XEOTEQOv.] 


.caution; after opening and rescaling the letter I have sent it 

to you. For they said that you would not be able to open it, if I sent 
it as it was. Do you take it then and send what men you wish as they 
invite you to do, assured that we know that whatever you do you will 
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do to our advantage. By all means, therefore, summon the bearer of 
this letter, for he wishes to speak with you. It is, you see, useful for 
our other projects that you hear from him what he says he wants to 
tell you, and that there be sent some one from you with him into the 
upper districts to accept what is given — it would be folly to refuse 
it — and to report more carefully to us the disposition of the people 
there. 


61 


[BaaiXevs ’'Atta^o? ’'Atti8i lepsi X«^q]5[^]'v' [eI cepwaai, e/oi] 
av w? Eyo) PouXopar vyictivov 8e xa'i auto^. IX'&ovtcdv 
E 15 xal awayayovTO? pov oxi povov °A-8iivaiov 

xai 2c6oav80ov xal Mr]voyEVT]v, dXXd xal ETEQOvg hXeio- 
5 vag ttov dvayxaicov, xal jtQOTiMvTO? JtsQl wv Iv ’AjtapEiai 1 - 
PovXE'uopE^a, XEyo'VT[ 6 ]? te jtEQi wv eSo^ev "^piv, jtoXXoi pcv 
vjtEpayovro)? lyivorro Xoyoi, xal to JtQtoTov jtdvtE? xuteqqe- 
n:ov EJtl TT|v auTTiv f|pTv yvmprjv, XXwqo? 8 ’ EUTOvcoTaTO? fjv 
rd 'Pcopa'ixd jtpoTBivtov xal oxi'dsvl tqojcodi axjpPouXeiJOiv ou- 
10 aVSV *XEIV 0 )V nipdoOElV. Wl to pEV JtpOJTOV 6 Xl(y>Ol pSTEl- 

Xov, psrd 81 Tawa Iv dXXaig xal d'XXaig -^pEpai? ueI 81- 
aoxojtoijoiv fjjtTETO pdXXov ■^pcov, xal to itpoiitEOEiv d'- 
VEV ’xEivcov plyav e86xei xiv8i)vov e'xeiv* xal ydp Imiru- 
XOiiaiv qj'&dvov xal dq?aipEaiv xal '6q)oil)[av pox'&rjpdv, 7]v 


16 xal JtEpl ToiS dSsXcpO'C Eaxooav, xal dnoTuxovaiv dpaiv 

jtQ68T]Xov. ov ydp EJtiaTpaqprjaEa'G'’ exeivov?, dXX’ ■^Secos d'lj^EO- 
•O^ai, OTi dvEV lavTOOv TTiXixaiiT* IxivoupEOa. vOv 8 e, dv xal — o 
pfj yivoiT* — IXaoaw'O^copEv sv rioiv, psrd t% Ixeivcov 
yv(jI)pT|5 ExaoTa jtEJtpaxoTag poTj'&Eiag TEvlEodai xal d- 
20 vapaxEiO'dai psrd tt]? twv ■Pecov Evvoiag. exqivov ow Eig 
plv t[t|]v 'P(opT|v dEl JtEpjtEiv Toug awEXW? dvayyEXow- 
[rag] T[d 8i0]Tia]^dpEva, auToog 81 jvagaaxevd^e<r&a[i] 

[■npdg EJtipEXrog, wg ei 8eol pori-OriaJovTag savTOpg ... .] 


[King Attains to priest Attis, greeting. If you were well, it would 
be] as I wish; I myself also was in good health. When we came to Perga- 
mum and I assembled not only Athenaeus and Sosander and Meno- 
genes but many others also of my “relatives,” and when I laid before 
them what we discussed in Apamea and told them our decision, there 
was a very long discussion, and at first all inclined to the same opinion 
with us, but Chlorus vehemently held forth the Roman power and 
counseled us in no way to do anything without them. In this at first 
few concurred, but afterwards, as day after day we kept considering, it 
appealed more and more, and to launch an undertaking without their 
participation began to seem fraught with great danger; if we were success¬ 
ful the attempt promised to bring us envy and detraction and baneful 
suspicion — that which they felt also toward my brother — while if we 
failed we should meet certain destruction. For they would not, it seemed 
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to us, regard our disaster with sympathy but would rather be delighted 
to see it, because we had undertaken such projects without them. As 
things are now, however, if — which God forbid — we were worsted in 
any matters, having acted entirely with their approval we would receive 
help and might recover our losses, if the gods favored. I decided, there¬ 
fore, to send to Rome on every occasion men to make constant report of 
cases where we are in doubt, while [we] ourselves make [thorough] 
preparation [so that if it is necessary] we may protect ourselves . 


The first editor, Mordtmann, lamented the scarcity of names and of definite 
statements in this body of correspondence, and it is true that in most cases the 
real messages between king and priest Were carried orally by messengers. The 
written word might incriminate, and was liable to interception, but the spoken 
word was as secret as the faith of the messenger. With all their reticence, 
however, these letters do throw much light on an interesting and poorly known 
period of history, as the studies of Mommsen, of Dittenberger, and of Stahelin 
have clearly shown. 

The letters cover a short period of time. The earliest has preserved its date, 
September 5, 163 B. C. The latest should be no later than 156 (Stahelin). 
These seven years were important in the history of Asia Minor. Since 188, 
Eumenes had been endeavoring to establish peace and order and his own supre¬ 
macy in the center of the peninsula. In this he was met by the incorrigible oppo¬ 
sition of the kingdom of Bithynia and the half savage tribes of Galatia, both of 
whom were supported by Rome with the object of maintaining a balance of 
power. Roman desires were so plainly shown in 165 that further open activity 
on the part of Eumenes was out of the question (p. 214). He did not, however, 
abandon the struggle. As is clear from 55 - 59 , of which the first two were 
written by Eumenes himself, the last three by his brother-minister Attains, he 
continued his military campaigns, partly in person, perhaps, but chiefly 
through his ally the priest-king Attis. Apparently a campaign of intrigue was 
continued through the same agency; see below on 60 . 

Because of the geographical situation of Pessinus, it is clear that the priest’s 
activities were directed primarily against the Gauls. A change had come over 
them since 189, when the campaign of Cn. Manlius Volso had found them 
savages.® In the intervening years they had secured control of the neighbor¬ 
ing cities, Pessinus among them, and had been in return subjected to a civiliz¬ 
ing influence. Perhaps a compromise had been reached with the original 
inhabitants of Pessinus (Ramsay). At all events, a Gaul had now attained to 
the priesthood of Cybele and had taken the holy title Attis.^ He was, moreover, 
a partisan of Pergaraum and so of law and order. He had attempted to curb 
the lawlessness of his clansmen, and had apparently taken measures against his 
brother, accused (of pilfering?). On the accession of Attains II he was eager 
to join in a new and more vigorous campaign, when the king’s second thought 
and the advice of his state council called a halt. 

®) Livy, 38, 17. 

*) C3f. 56, 5. See Hepding, Attis, seine Mythen und sein Kult (1903), 126; S tahelin, 
op. cit., 54 n. 1. 
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This information is contained in 61 , the most interesting and apparently the 
latest of the letters. It is an apology to the priest for Attains’ decision not to 
carry out the aggressive campaign they had planned together, and contains 
a vivid account of the proceedings of the Pergamene state council. Discussion, 
of an advisory nature, lasted over several days. Final decision rested with the 
king. At first the sentiment was in favor of aggression, but one Chlorus insisted 
so strongly on the might of Rome and the danger of independent action that 
the council was won over. Attains resolved on the series of embassies to Rome 
begun in 156, and the republic became finally the dominant factor in Perga¬ 
mene policy. 

Earlier commentators were puzzled as to why this intimate and allusive 
correspondence should have been published. It would not have been the work 
of the priest’s enemies, anxious to show his treachery toward his countrymen 
or toward Rome. There are no parallels for such a proceeding; inscription on 
stone, costly and permanent, was honoris causa.^ It is further to be considered 
that publication did not take place till more than a century after the events in 
question. It was a time, about the end of the pre-Christian era, when many 
texts of a more or less literary character were published on stone, especially 
in temples as a kind of lepd y^dpiraTa (pp. 56,278, 280 n. 1 ; cf Appendix, s. v. 
BTtupdvsia). In a time when independent political activity had come to an end, 
the priests might well wish to recall to visitors that their predecessors had 
corresponded with kings. 


55 , 1. The letter is ascribed to Eumenes II because: the arrangement of the 
correspondence is chronological; no later Attalid reigned 34 years; the letter 
belongs in subject and in style clearly with the following, while the 34th year 
of Attains I (207 B. G.) falls in a period when Pergamene policy had other 
concerns than aggression against the Gauls. 

Which of the possible meanings of ouoTfiaai we should recognize here, and 
what was the subject of the lost portion of the document, is far from clear. 
Perhaps the verb bears its common Koine meaning, “show,” as in 44 , 39; see 
Appendix, s. v. The king may have notified Attis of information reaching him 
that dangerous conditions prevailed in Galatia. 

3/4. By the Toitou? are meant, as often, the country districts. By this and 
the equivalent expression in 60 , 13/14, are meant the Gallic cantons. 

4/5. The soldiers would be Pergamene mercenaries, serving the priest sub rosa. 

6 . Pessongi, called below a xcoQiov, was a city or stronghold, a holy place 
of Anatolian or of Gallic religion. It is otherwise unknown. 

9. The recurrence of intensifying adverbs and adverbial phrases in the 
correspondence gives it a colloquial air, suggesting the dictation of the kings 
themselves rather than the writing of a chancery secretary. The jtdvT 0 )i; (cf. 52 , 
58) here is used again, 60 , 10; cf. further xafr’ ujcepPoXijv, 56 , 6 ; u^tegaYOVTCix;, 
61 , 7. 

10. In djti 6 v(Tog) occurs the only instance of abbreviation in the royal 
letters, though the practice is common in private letters among the Egyptian 


®) Cf. the letters of Mithridates, 73/74, published in honor of Chaeremon (Introd., 
p. xli). 
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papyri. Reckoning back from the end of the month was not uncommon 
among the Greeks. The date would be Gorpiaeus 24, which in 163 B. C. 
(cf. on 47j 14) corresponded to September 5; cf. above, p. 95, n. 12. 

56, 1. This is from the same king to the same priest. As the date, if it were 
ever inscribed, is lost with the end of the letter, it is impossible to say how much 
later it is than the preceding, but it should be earlier than the letters of Attalus 
following. 

Letters 58, 59, and 61, add, after ""AttiSi, ieqsI. Here the omission does 
not show that Attis was not yet priest, but that his position relative to the king 
was less independent. Functional titles of this sort are used in royal corresp)ond- 
ence only when the person addressed is an equal in rank.® 

2. The health-wish is an established convention of private correspondence,^ 
but it is rare in the royal letters (cf. however 71, 72). The imperfect tense 
anticipates the point of view of the recipient. 

4. The epistolary use of the pluperfect tense is represented twice elsewhere 
(58, 3; 59, 3) in this set of letters. Cf. Introd., p. Ixxi. 

4— 6 , By some person or persons, as it seems, a bill of complaint had been 
drawn up against Aioiorix, and the priest had forwarded a copy of it to the 
king. This would suggest that the brother’s offense concerned more than the 
temple. If the king was interested, it should have involved political consider¬ 
ations, the forcible seizure of the temple or a change in the policy toward 
Pergamum. 

Dittenberger read, in 1.4, [tje, for Domaszewski’s [yjs. It is a little curious, but 
can only mean that a second topic was taken up in the lost latter part of the letter. 

6/7. The interpretation of Siiatto has caused some difficulty; see Appendix, 
s. V. 8 Li(m]}xt. The verb did apparently in the Koine develop a me anin g 
“resist,” although it is likely that in such uses it was always somewhat of a 
euphemistic under-statement. The writer uses a cautious form of expression 
in this letter; cf. the enigmatic rov pdXiota CTi-finpei below. 

7—12. The only clue to an understanding of what had happened is the word 
dva'firiixata in 1. 12. Some one, whom we may infer was the brother Aioiorix, 
had committed an act of nPpi? against the priests ofCybele, the effects of which 
were still felt; the wish, oqpeXov aTEpf|aai, is one in past time, impossible of 
realization, but the priests’ situation is set forth in part by a present participle 
(uPpi^opEvov). The object of the offender, also, was in part still to be effected 
(Ejn-finpEi). On the other hand, what was desired under the circumstances 
was that the offender might repent and return “the offerings.” If this is not 
actually a cipher, meaning something quite different than its literal statement, 
the expression is certainly designed to be vague and probably euphemistic. If the 
offense included the theft of offerings, or something which might be so called, 
perhaps the diversion of temple revenues or the seizure of temple land, cert¬ 
ainly it had a larger aspect involving the temple’s political activity in which 
Pergamum was keenly interested. 

For the use of the particle ocpE^ov cf. Introd., pp. Ixxxiii f. 

®) So in 71. Cf. E. Bickermann, Arch, fur Papyr., IX (1930), 173; Z^Uchr. JtirneuUit. 
Wiss., XXIX (1930), 288. 

’) Cf. P. Vicreck, Sermo Graecus, 66; F. Ziemann, De Epist. Gr. Form. Solemn. (1910), 
302—313; F. X. J. Exler, Greek Epistolography (1923), 103—107. 
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57,1. This the end of a letter from Attains, the brother-minister and later the 
successor of Eumenes IL The reference to “my brother” (tcoi dSeXqJcoi) in 1. 
2 is like that in 59, 4; 61, 15; 65, 2/3, 5, 14. 

The name ending in AQPQI was restored by Domaszewski as Menodorus. 
This of course is possible, though as Dittenberger remarked, this man can hardly 
be the same as the messenger of Attis, named in 58, 2/3, and 59, 2. 

3. Mention of the camp (or array) shows that Pergamene troops were in 
the field, commanded apparently by Attains. It is natural to suppose that a 
minor campaign (against the Gauls?) was actually in progress.® 

58, 1. This is the only complete letter in the series, and the one which we 
could most readily spare. It tells us nothing more than that the priest was still 
in communication with the Attalid government. In contrast with all the other 
letters, it is nothing but a form; they bear a strong personal stamp, but this 
is only a collection of chancery phrases. 

59, I. Between this letter and the last there must have elapsed at least time 
enough for Menodorus to have returned to Pessinus and to receive a new 
commission. 

4—6. This is apparently the visit of Eumenes to the camp described in 57, 
though the presence of 58 between this letter and that is a little puzzling. It 
may be that the three letters of Attalus the minister are closely connected in 
time, belonging perhaps to one campaign season, and that the courier of 58 
on his way to Attalus passed the courier of 57 on his way back to the priest. 

5. There seems to have been a certain catholicity in the temple at Pessinus. 
Sacrifice is made to “the gods,” not alone to Cybele, though this may mean 
the gods who particularly watched over the Pergamene royal family, Athena, 
Dionysus, etc. 

6 . The subject of the messenger’s djtoXoyinpos wiU probably have been 
only the usual aipeai?. 

60, 1. This is the most cautiously obscure of documents; appropriately the 
first legible word is enXdPeia. Without the heading or any indication of its place 
in the series one cannot be certain, but it is reasonable to suppose that it was 
written by Attalus II, as minister or as king, after the letters 57—59. In con¬ 
trast to them, it deals not with war but with intrigue. If, as seems probable, the 
letter 61 ended common aggressive action on the part of Pergamum and Pes¬ 
sinus, this will be earlier than that text.® It is also possible, however, that in 61 only 
military action was given up, while subterranean scheming went on as usual.^® 

The scene is somewhat as follows. A delegation, apparently from the 
“highlands” of Galatia, had brought a letter with them for Attis, but they had 
encountered Attalus first. Perhaps they had more urgent business with him; 
we do not know. This, the king writes, he has opened Qjiaag) and sealed 
again, for the messengers told him that otherwise the priest would not be able^^ 

®) Cf. the complaints reaching Rome, Polyb., 30, 30, 5; 32, 1, 5/6. 

*) So Stahelin, op. cit., 83 f. 

^“) So Domaszewski and Dittenberger. 

^^) One might supply instead of supposing the priest’s 

“unwillingness” to be due to distrust of the messengers, or to the fact, even, that the 
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to open it. What may have been the meaning of this is completely obscure. 
Was the letter sealed in a secret fashion? Is the reference to a code message? 
It was a time when a certain technique in such matters was being developed; 
cf Aeneas Tacticus, 31. In any case, the letter was delivered to Attis in this 
form, with the royal letter as introduction. The messenger himself brought as 
usual an oral message, and asked to have sent with him a trusted agent through 
whom further negotations might be carried on. Possibly it is he who is referred 
to in the ov? Po'uXt) of 1. 6. If that term does designate a separate group, 
however, it may be that the enterprise included action as well as diplomacy, 
an ambuscade or an assassination requiring the assistance of several good men 
and true. 

13/14. On the expression, Toi)? dvoo toitous, see on 55, 3/4. The 6i66peva 
would be information rather than bribes. 

61, 1. This is a letter of Attains written after he had become king, on the 
death of his brother in 159. Apparently the latest of the letters, it is the only 
one which states clearly the circnmstances with which it deals. A conference 
between the king and the priest had taken place in Apamea Cibotus, on the 
Maeander (1. 5), and it had been agreed that a joint military campaign should 
be undertaken against unnamed opponents, probably the Gauls. Upon his 
return to Pergamum, however. Attains called a meeting of his state council 
and laid the matter before them. In the course of several days’ deliberations 
there developed a strong sentiment against agressive action in defiance of 
Rome, and the king, himself convinced, wrote to Attis withdrawing his promise 
of cooperation. 

3—5. The distinction marked by on povov.. .dXXd xai suggests that the 
latter group was not always consulted in state matters. The three persons 
named, certainly, were of great importance and might well have formed an 
unofficial cabinet of ministers, Athenaeus was the youngest of the four sons of 
Attalus I, and served his two royal brothers in many important missions.^^ 
Sosander was, as priest of Dionysus Cathegemon, the head of the state religion 
(65). Menogenes is mentioned asaonyyevqg ofEumenes II and as a vo[ro(pnXa| 
{OGIS 290, 3/4), and was prime minister (srel tqv JtpaYpcctwv) under Attalus 
{OGIS 291—296). These three should have been in constant consultation with 
the king. The others, forming a less sharply defined state council, were called 
together when, as here, a matter of special urgency was in question. The term 
dvayKaiot does not mean that all were connections of the royal family. Like 
much of the terminology of the Hellenistic courts, it had become a purely 
honorary title.^® 

7. Reference has already been made to the use of vigorous intensifying 
expressions by the authors of these letters (55, 9). The characteristic is particul¬ 
arly marked in this letter. Cf. ujreQayovTco?, exiTovwTaTog (1. 8), oudevl tqojtooi 
(1. 9), dXXaic: xal aKkan; (1. 11), 6 [iri yivoit’ (11. 17/18). 


letter was addressed not to him but to Attalus. I am tempted also to restore in 11. 3/4, 
for eijcov, eT8ov, “I saw.” Koine Greek was less strict than Attic in the use of participles 
with verbs of sense. Cf. Introd., p. Ixxii. 

Cf. Dittenberger, OGIS 296, n, 10. 

i») Cf. 52, 31. See Holleaux, Rev. ^t. Gr., XXXVII (1924), 322 n. 1; Corradi, 
Stud. Ellen., 246 n. 5, 286. 
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8 . Chlorus is otherwise unknown. 

9. By TOt 'PcofAa’ixd JtQOteivwv, I understand that Chlorus kept “bringing 
forward the Roman state” (supplying itpaypata), would talk of nothing else 
but Rome, describing her power and her increasingly decisive influence 
throughout the eastern Mediterranean world. Stahelin translates (p. 80): 
“ims unsere Stellung zu Rom vorzuhalten.” 

11. The duplication of aXkcx; is one of several stylistic peculiarities of the 
letter. Xenophon repeats it in a similar way, but in the singular. Cf. Cyroped., 
4, 1, 15: dXXT]v xal dXXT]V rceipaaopefla 8id)X8iv; Anab., 1, 5, 12. I know of no 
parallels for the plural. 

16. Stahelin^^* remarks that the adjective JtpoSTiXog has here its Koine mean¬ 
ing “certain,” not the Attic meaning “clear.” The distinction between the 
two meanings has however been defined by Moulton and Milligan.^® In Attic, 
the :tpo-is temporal; in the Koine, it is intensive. The latter is to be understood 
then only when the object referred to is present or past, not future. Cf. NT, 
1 Timothy, 24 f: tivoov dvflgcD^tcDV at dpapriai jcqoStiXoi eioi. .. dxTanTO)? xal 
rd xaXd I'pya jtQoSriXd sari. In the present case, as the dgaig is undoubtedly 
in the future, the adjective may be allowed its full Attic force. 

The elision of a diphthong, required by the reading ejncrgacprioeofl’, is 
hard, but there seems no alternative. The division, ejtioTpacpTjoeo'fle (for -oflai) 
’xsivovg requires the assumption of a vowel confusion possible but unlikely. 
Mistakes of e for ai are rare at Pergamum, and late.^® 

Stahelin compares with '^Setog oipeoflai, Polyb., 15, 29,10: ai pev jtoXXai. . . 
■^Secog OQCoaai tt)v S'uoflrjpCav . .. aurfig, djteaiconcov. 

17. The verb, exivoupefla, is I think to be considered as a middle: “we 
undertook, set in motion, such projects.” Stahelin translates it as a passive: 
^‘in solchem Masse erschuttert worden sind.” 

20. For the idiom, Tfjg t®v deoov suvoiag, cf. 63, 3. Other instances are 
cited by Wilhelm, Anz. Ak. Wien, LVIII (1921), 80 (Introd., p. Ixxv). 


The style of this collection of letters, with the exception of 58, is quite 
consistent. As has been often observed, most recently by Schubart (loc. cit.), 
they are personal letters, full of energy and vitality, rapid, colloquial, vivid. 
Certainly they were dictated or written directly by Eumenes and Attalus. 
Everything bespeaks a man of affairs, well but not pedantically educated. 

The remaining part of 55 consists of a number of short, vigorous clauses. 
Characteristic of the personal style are, the emphatic position of toiig IlEaaoy- 
yovg, the change in construction in the last clause, whereby the genitive 
is the logical subject of ^T]:tTeov, and the adverb JtdvTCog. The letter was written 
in some haste; notable is the Koine military word, Jt 0 a|ixo:ft 8 (o. 

More leisurely is the second letter, with its opening health-wish. The 
remaining part consists of two relatively long clauses, with a very short one 
between them. The style is easy but not rhetorical. The Koine background 
appears in the use of the pluperfect 8ieaEca(pijxsig. Koine also, and colloquial, 

^*) Kleinasiatische Galater, 80 n. 4. 

The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament (London, 1914—1929), 538 f, s. v. 

‘®) Schweizer, Grammatik der perg. Inschr,, 77 f. Cf. Introd., p. Ivi. 
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is the use of the particle oqjeXov with an infinitive, and the use of E3tiaTQeq)0|xat 
to mean “care for.” The intensive opflco; xaiT 'uareQ^o^fiv has already been 
mentioned. On the other hand, there are some touches of rhetoric. If the 
restoration [tJs in 1. 4 is correct, the writer is looking forward to a balancing 
second topic, and in oqpEXop, jxsv. . . £i §8 pri, there is a fully developed antithesis. 

The remains of 57 seem to be those of a simple business letter, and require 
little comment. The facts are stated rapidly and briefly. 

The fourth letter is entirely different from the rest of the series. As already 
remarked, it is nothing but a chancery form. Why it should have been employ¬ 
ed here cannot be known; risk of interception may for a moment have been 
too great to trust any of the real message to paper. The pluperfect djteoTd^- 
Tteig (1. 3) reminds us of the Koine use observed elsewhere in the series; it is 
possible that Attains did dictate this letter. The arrangement and the phraseo¬ 
logy are those of the chancery. The name of the envoy and his credentials, 
the delivery of the letter, the delivery of the oration, the royal approval of 
the policy of the correspondent, and the answer by word of mouth — all recur 
constantly in Hellenistic diplomatic exchanges. There is, however, something 
almost personal about the concision. There are stock courteous phrases (extevr) 
xai cpiXixii'v, a:Q6'fli)pov dvta jtqoi; td jrpctYpcita) but they are brief. There is one 
antithesis (TTjv TS.. . xal avTO?) but it is not elaborated. It is as if Attains, knowing 
the formulae by heart, ran them off in the least possible time (Introd, p. xlv). 

Of 59, nothing remains but the opening, but that is very different from 
the preceding. We have nothing but the statement that Menodorus delivered 
a letter, but we are not told so in the stock formula. There are, that is, no 
credentials, no tov a:a 9 d oou, no 6v djtEaTdA,x8L5. Furthermore we are told at 
least part of the letter’s contents, simply, rapidly, and categorically. There is, 
in 1. 3, another pluperfect, lyeYpdtpei;. 

No. 60 is perfectly consistent with the type. It is, on the whole, vigorous and 
colloquial. The first nine lines of preserved text comprise four sentences, three 
of them short, the other lengthened by the genitive absolute, si86t(j0V, 

xtX. The remaining six lines consist of one unfinished sentence, which owes 
something to rhetoric. There are two antitheses of a simple type: xal dxoij- 
aai. . . xal oupa:e[X(p'0f)vai; rdte. .. xal Tr)V. Even here, however, the language 
is not that of the chancery. The first antithesis is marred by the change in 
subject of the two infinitives, and the second by the insertion of the lively 
parenthesis, with its Koine expression diroTpiPsoflai. Still more is this natural 
irregularity to be observed above. The Attic, non-Koine, perhaps here literary 
use of cTTipaivopai with the meaning, “seal,” is immediately followed by the 
pluperfect d^teora^xa. In the next sentence occurs the bookish idiom, eiTtov 
OTi... on prj SnviYflfic, and the repetition of ^naai after the Xiiaag three lines 
before. In 1. 10, there is another of the intensifying adverbs, JtdvTCO?. There 
is no question, I think, that this letter was dictated by Attains directly. 

No. 61 is the longest of the series and the most elaborate in structure. After 
the heading and the usual health-wish there are eighteen lines of narrative, 
running with remarkable smoothness through a variety of constructions. First 
are four genitive absolutes, eXflovTCOv qpcov, ODvayaYOVtO? [tov, JtpOTl'flevTO?, 
XeyovTO?; save for the simple antithesis, ov povov— dJv^d xaf, of the second, all 
are short and clear, but the fourth is largely a repetition of the third. These 
are followed by three main clauses, jtoXXol pev, xal to JtpoiTOv, XXropoi; 8’; they 
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are clear enough, and short, though one marks certain exagerated terms (cf. 
note on 1. 7), but as Schubart points out, the writer did not have at the start 
a clear idea of what he was trying to say. There is no real antithesis to the 
pev; it would have been well enough with the to jiqcotov, but does not at all 
belong with JtoA,Xoi. 

The next sentence has as transition the relative toi, and begins with two 
antithetic clauses, to pev JtpoTOV, . . pcTCt he TauTa, followed by a third, xa'i 
TO ;n:po:7tEaETv. . . Ihoxei. Dittenberger points out that, in the second, we 
should strictly require hiaoxojtouvTcov rather than the dative hiaoxojtouoiv; 
the latter form indicates that the writer did not yet know that he was to use 
a verb (fjjtTETo) requiring the genitive. With the ehoxei of the third clause, 
there stands immediately one infinitive, e/elv. The word-order pushes forward 
from its normal position the emphatic adjective peyav. 

The remainder of the sentence consists of two explanatory clauses introduc¬ 
ed, one by xai ydg, the other by ou ydp. Both are made up of infinitives 
dependent on the foregoing ISoxEi, but in the first, the infinitive exEiv is 
understood from the xiv8uvov Exsiv preceding. This clause consists of two 
series of nouns, some in an unusual meaning (dcpaiQEai?, dgaig), following as 
apodoses the two prodotic participles EitiTuyouaiv, ditOTUXOvaiv; the effect is 
rapid and lively. In the second clause, the infinitives are expressed: CTiorpa- 
q^ijoEofi’ and OTl»Eafiai are contrasted with the present conditions (vijv 8e), teu- 
and dvapaxEicr'fiai. The sentence ends on the note of piety, perd Tfj? 
Tcov fiEtov Euvoiag. 

The rest of the letter constitutes the king’s decision, and is introduced as 
commonly by expivov ow. What remains of it consists of the antithesis, eig 
pEv 'Pwpriv, auToiig 8 e, and is remarkable for the unusual word SiaTOc^co, for 
which, as Wilamowitz says, we should expect the prosaic dpqpLOpT^TECO. 

In conclusion, then, the letter is one rapidly dictated by a man familiar 
with the school rhetoric and rather skillful in its use, but having an eye rather 
toward clarity than toward correctness. He liked to enrich his writing with 
emotional expressions (see note on 1. 7) and unusual words, or words used in 
unusual senses (Introd., p. 1), but was careless of little roughnesses of 
structure or minor gramatical lapses. He did not mind being colloquial (6 pq 
yivoir’). He did not always avoid the dangers of anticlimax; xivSuvov exeiv 
and Tq^ixa'UT’ EXivoiipEfia,^’ are weak, as Schubart points out, and so is the 
repetition, jtQOTifievTog jcepl EV ’AjtapEiai EPovXEuopEfia, 7,EYOVT6g te jtEpl 
(ov eSo^ev qpTv. 


62. LETTER OF ATT ALUS II (?) 

TO ILIUM MENTIONING GRANTS OF CATTLE AND LAND 

TO ATHENA. 

This letter, preceded by at least one text, was cut in a large stele, 
5 ft. 7 in. high, 2 ft. wide, and 10 in. thick, found by Walpole in the ruins 
of the village Bunarbasi on the site of Ilium. The surface of the part 

Cf. the similar use of the pronoun in 66, 14. 
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preceding the letter was badly worn, and the traces copied have not as 
yet been identified. They belong perhaps to the earlier letter mentioned 
in the text, 1. 8; perhaps to a city decree. The stone was later seen by 
Vidua, and in 1846 was taken to Constantinople, where a copy was made 
for Le Bas by a member of the British Consular staff. Its present location 
is unknown; the authorities of the National Museum at Constantinople 
have no record of it. 

The size or character of the script is not reported. 

Editions: E. D. Clarke, Travels in Various Countries of Europe, Asia, and Africay 
4th American ed., II (1814), 69 n. (4th English ed., II, 1817, 146 n, 1; from 
journal of Mr. Walpole); G. Vidua, Inscriptiones Antiquae in Turcica Itinere 
Collectae (1826), XII, 3, and p. 12 [A. Boeckh, CIG II (1843), 3605; P. Le Bas, 
W. H. Waddington, Asie Mineure, III (1870), 1038; L. Robert, Bull. Corr, Hell., 
LIV (1930), 348—351; F. Schroeter, De Regum Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), 
frag. 19]. 

Commentary: F. Osann, Jahrbiicher fur Philologie und Paedagogik, VI, 1 
(1828), 32—34; R. Schoell, Satura Philologica H. Sauppio Oblata (1879), 177; 
P. A. Haubold, De Rebus Iliensium (1888), 37; A. Bruckner, Troja und Ilion 
(1902), 467, no. 40; G. Cardinali, Regno di Pergamo (1906), 199 n. 5. 


[B]aa[i]XE[i’? ’'AtTaXjog TXie- 
[tov] Tfji poi)A[fit xal] TOOL 8rjp[o)i] 

Xa[i]p[sjiv fjv excov 8ia[TeX(o ai-J 
[peojiv ev TtavTi xaipcoi tfjg 
5 jtQog TO fisiov enaePeia? 
xal [idXi0Ta JtQo? tt)v *AfiT]vdv 
ex Tfjg a:Q6TEQov YpacpEiaT)? 

|jtLaToA.fig itQoq viAd? ke- 
jtEiopai a:doi qpavEQov jte- 
10 qpvxE'vai, xafr’ tag te Pong xal 
Tong (lonxoXovg dvEti'&Ei'v, 

[xjal vw 8e y^wQav f|Y6pax[a] 

King Attains to the council and the people of Ilium, greeting. The 
attitude which I maintain on every occasion in the matter of reverence 
for the gods and especially for Athena has I am convinced become clear 
to all through the former letter I wrote to you; by that I dedicated the 
cows and the herdsmen, and now I have purchased land. 


L. Robert in his admirable discussion of the text, in addition to identifying 
the poorly transmitted text as a letter of Attains II and in establishing the 
correct readings, has collected parallels to both transactions, the dedication 
of animals and the dedication of land to a divinity. With the former offering 
may be compared the gift of five pairs of mules and five muleteers made by 
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Philomelus the son of Lysias, dynast of Phrygia, to Apollo of Didyma.^ The 
purpose of the offering in the present case was, directly or indirectly, to 
furnish animals for sacrifice.^ But the Attalids are known to have been keenly 
interested in cattle raising.® It is not impossible, as the addition of the herdsmen 
(1. 11) suggests, that part at least of the herd was to be used for breeding. 
The fact that the land* which was the subject of the second gift was purchased^ 
is of some interest. It may be that there was no crown land in the Troad 
appropriately situated, but more probably the position of the Seleucids, 
rich in land but poor in money, had been reversed; the Attalids seem never 
to have been prone to alienate their domain (p. 96). 


The letter is the announcement of a (second) favor sent to a Greek city, 
and shows in consequence a certain rhetorical effort. It opens with a reference 
to the king’s general policy toward religion and the contrasting antithesis, 
xai [ACcXicTTa Jtpog tt]V “Afh^vdv, and continues with the second antithesis, Jtpo- 
tepov ... xai wv. The latter is particularly well handled, the position of the 
jtQOTepov in a participial phrase making the temporal contrast unobtrusive. A 
third antithesis also avoids direct parallelism. The balanced clauses are xdg te 
Pou? ... dvETi'&siv, xal .. . yojQav fiyopaxa, but of these the second is inde¬ 
pendent, the first dependent on the relative xa^’ Ijv. The sentence is as a whole 
marked as rhetorical by the inverted word-order, the object, aipeoiv, preceding 
the verb; cf. the structure of 44 and 45. The use of the pluperfect (1. 11) 
was a mannerism of the Attalid chancery; cf. on 56, 4. 


63. LETTER OF OROPHERNES TO PRIENE, 
REQUESTING THE CITY TO ERECT A STATUE WHICH 

HE HAS SENT. ABOUT 157 B. C. [Collation] 

The inscription is cut on a stele of blue marble, broken away at the 
top, which was found at Priene and presented in 1870 by the Society of 
Dilettanti to the British Museum (Plate XII). The surface is badly 
worn. The dimensions are, height (including the base), 61.5 cm., width 
60 cm., thickness 22 cm. 

The script is even and handsome (Introd., Ill, 1 A). Letters, with 
large apices, average 1 cm. in height. The interlinear interval is 1 cm. 


^) Haussoullier, Milet et le Didymeion, 208; cf. Wilhelm, Meue Beitrdge, I, 48—54. 

“) Probably at the festival of Athena Ilias; cf. the clause concerning the sacrifice 
in the treaty drawn up by the participating cities in 77 B. G., E. Preuner, Hermes, 
LXI (1926), 113—133 {SEG IV, 664), 11. 22—24. 

®) Rostovtzeff, Anatolian Studies Ramsay, 367 f, 377 f; Cam. Anc. Hist., VIII, 610. 

*) This would be for cult purposes; cf. the clause in the treaty cited in note 2, 
11. 23/24: m? be. povg duio [tfig jcgoaoSou wveur^ai ex tcov dyQcov Jt]dvc[(ov] tcov |xio- 
■dovgevov fiJTo Tfjg [deoij]. 

*) It was a different matter when Philetaerus dedicated land at Thespiae {OGIS 
310, 311, 749); purchase was the only means open to him of acquiring land in Boeotia. 
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Editions: E. L. Hicks, Inscr. Brit. Mus., Ill (1886), 425; F. Hiller von 
Gaertringen, Inschr. Prieney (1906), 25 (cf. p. XVII f) [A. Wilhelm, Anz. 
Ak. Wien, LVIII (1921), 74—80; F. Schroeter, De Regum Hellenisticorum 
Epistulis (1932), frag. 22]. 

Commentary: A. Wilhelm, Wiener Studien, XXIX (1908), 8; Neue Beitrage, 
VI (1921), 28; SEG I (1923), 438. 


OTaKoXonJ'Oo'D'VTEg 'UlJ'[wv talg evto^aig Siaaaqprjaonaiv oi Jtap’ '^pwvj 

jtQog npjag rcepqp^evTEg ’Efeox^fig %ai ['YiJtepdv&rig..] 

d)g UEi pjoy^ofXE'&a avv [Tjfji tcov '&etov Eijvo[i]a[i xal Eig to XoiJtov] 
jtEiQajgopEila xoivf]i te twi 8 i^[xo)i owgmoi gYg[§d)V Yi'VEO'Oai] 

5 xal ■kJcit’ i8(av toTg IvTUYxdvo'uai to5v [vixjETEpwy [.] 

’ETEOxXfiv T(ov TipcopEvcov xocl 'YjtEpdr^v [.je[.]g[.] 

Tf^g dvjSpaYafliag tcov cryYXEXLvSwE'yxoTcpv '^[|xTv xai Iv Tolg dvoY-] 
xaiojTdToig xaipolg stioTecog xai Eiivoiag d:!To8£[i|£ig qpav]E^d[g] 
djt]o8Ei^[a]vTag xai Eig rfjv eixova Toii 81)^00 i^v E: 7 toi[r)adp]E'&a n- 
10 [jtavajXconavTag ’AA,E|av8QEiag Sgaxpdg TQioxiXiag. xaXcog oyv 

jtoij^aETE 8iaqpuA,dcr0OVT£g ttiv xjgog ^pdg aigEOiv xal TTjy ;iTd[aav] 
n:Q6vo]igY Tfjg dva^EOECog Toii dv8gidvTog ;n:Qovot)aavTEg. e^gco0'&[E.] 


1—6. Restored by W. 1. owre? Hicks. 2. TOjiqpttEVTsg Et:eo[jc]AI(?)QP, 

Hiller. 3. [(3ov]X6fiE/fra... evIvoCca], Hiller. 4. [(loi)]X6^E'&a. .. [xaQaiTjiofi dYct^div yi- 
VEotlou,, Wilhelm. 5/6. EvtVYxdvov0i[v Twv vjxEtEQcov noXiTdiv xal ? d:tEOTdX]xa][XEV ’Eteo- 
xXfjv... x[al] ’En:lY[ovov ? eixqiaviovvTag, Wilhelm. 7. [ttiv dv8Q]aYa#lav, Hicks. 7/8. 
[xatd TOT)? S’uoIxEQEOjTdtoDg xaipoTj?, Hiller; [dvaY|xai,o]tdTov?, Wilhelm. 8. djto8[E]i[|eu; 
xaXXCoTas], Wilhelm. 10/11. [xa]X[io 5 o^| itoirioeTje, Wilhelm. 11. dpfEtjTiv, Hicfo. 


.in accordance with our [instructions the envoys] sent to [you by 

us], Eteocles and [Hyperanthes, will make clear . that] we wish 

[ever] with the gods’ good-will [and in the future] shall try to contribute 
to the good of the people in common and individually to all of your 

citizens who come to us. [.] Eteocles, one of the honored men, and 

Hyperanthes, [. the] valor of those who have with us incurred 

danger, for they have given clear proofs of their reliability and good-will 
on the most urgent occasions and have (now) contributed to the statue 
of your people which we have had made 3000 Alexandrine drachmae. 
You will do well, then, to maintain your policy toward us and to exercise 
all care for the erection of the statue. Farewell. 


The ascription of this letter to Orophernes, the supposed son of Ariarathes IV 
of Cappadocia ,1 who for about two years, from 158 to 156 B. C., maintained 
a precarious sovereignty in his ancestral kingdom, is due to Professor Wilhelm. 
While certain proof is necessarily lacking, the hypothesis is favored by every 


^) Cf. Niese, Gr. und maked. Staaten, III, 248—252 (the sources are listed, 250 n. 2); 
H. Dressel, SB Ak. Berlin, 1905, 470—473. 
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probability. The inscription is on paleographical grounds to be dated in the 
second century B. C.; considerations of orthography and of style point to 
the same conclusion. The king who is writing is obviously in close and cordial 
relations with the city. As Wilhelm has shown'-* the statue of which only a part of 
the cost (lOTavaXwaavTag) was half a talent would have been elaborate, consisting 
probably of a group, the king crowning the Demos. No Attalid king can 
come in question; at the peace of Apamea Priene was left free, and her relations 
with the Attalids thereafter were regularly hostile.^ The use of the plural 
throughout the letter (qfxcov, etc.) also indicates that the document did not come 
from Pergamum. Of the other contemporary rulers, only Orophernes has 
serious claims for consideration. He had probably been brought up in the 
city. To its temple of Athena he had confided his reserve fund of 400 talents, 
established against an uncertain future as soon as he had secured his kingdom.* 
To it he presented a cult statue of the goddess,® probably also the north 
hall of the market.® In return, the city performed a famous act of gratitude. 
After Orophernes’ brother Ariarathes VI succeeded with the help of Pergamene 
troops in driving him from the kingdom, apparently in 156, the victor made 
immediate demands upon Priene for the delivery of the deposit. The money, 
he argued, belonged to the kingdom and should be paid to him as the actual 
king. The city, however, declared it would pay the money to no one but 
Orophernes, and in this determination submitted to the ravaging of its land 
and the near capture of its walls, only being relieved in the end by the inter¬ 
vention of the Romans. 

The date of the letter cannot certainly be determined, in view of our 
inadequate knowledge of Orophernes’ reign. It must be before the return 
of the 400 talents, for before that he had lost his throne. In the letter he writes 
as a king, not as a fugitive.^ 


1/2. The basis of the restoration of these lines is the fact that Eteocles 
and Hyperanthes appear below in the service of the king, not the city. Whatever 
verb should be restored at the end of 1. 5, it is clear that the two men were 
going to Priene, and the former is stamped as a king’s man by his court rank. 
A parallel for this situation exists in 5. There, Seleucus I in sending offerings 
to Apollo of Didyma puts them in charge of an agent, one Polyanthes. Here 
the mission of these two is to convey to the city the statue group and to see 
to its erection. Cf. also 49/50, a further instance of business originating with 
the king. 

Eteocles is otherwise unknown. Hyperanthes, however, is mentioned as 


®) Anz. Ak. Wien, LVIII, 76; Neue Beitrage, VI, 27 f. 

Polyb., 33, 6, 6. 

*) Polyb., 33, 6, 2. 

®) Dressel, op. cit., 467—476; Hiller. Priene, XVIII. 

®) F. Krischen, Jahrbuch deut. arch. Inst., XXXI (1916), 306—309; Wilhelm, op. 
cit., 77. Hiller, loc. cit., is uncertain. 

®) It was assumed by Wilhelm that the date of the royal letter was later, that already 
Priene had delivered the money to Orophernes, and that the grateful contribution 
of the soldiers was due to their having received from it their wages. This assumption 
seems impossible in view of the express statement of Polybius (33, 6) that the question 
of the deposit did not come up before Ariarathes had become master of Cappadocia. 
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it seems in a fragmentary inscription from Priene, which is published by Hiller 
as of the second century B. C., Inschr. Priene, 90. The text does not lend itself 
to much restoration, but belongs clearly to an honorary decree: 

[dqpijxvovpevoii; 8i[s e'qpoSo? srei xaq dp/d; 6£8o-] 

Ttti jtpcoTOi? petd rd te[Qd* — —-— — — — ] 

pEvag, IVa a:dvTO)v[-—-—-— — ] 

'Ya:epdv'&rip jcdv tr(p[~ — —-— — — — ] 

5 Jtspl xd)y yevopevtofv —-—-— ] 

To&i eioriyiitrao'daL iv[a--— — — — — ] 

[. dpcpo]Tep(o[v —--~~i 

. ■y\i -— 

It is not too fantastic to suppose that the dp(po]T£pco[v of 1, 7 has reference 
to the two men of the present mission; the same may be true of the plural 
ini. 1. It would have been quite in keeping with Hellenistic practice for Priene 
to have honored the royal envoys with citizenship, etc. 

By way of verbal parallels for the text may be quoted: on EjtaxoXo'U’&onvrec, 
19 , 5 and 37 , 6; on evToXai? etc., 58 , 5/6: xal avxo? ujtep wv EtpqaEV exeiv 
rd? IvToXd? 8id jtXEiovcov ditcXovioctTo; cf. also 33 , 19/20. 

3/4. I know of no case where pouXopeOa and JteipaaopeO^a are similarly 
coupled, but the thought is the familiar contrast of human and divine. The 
king can only “try” to be “partly responsible.” The deciding factor is the will 
of the gods. For the expression q tojv ■Oewv euvoia, cf. 61, 20. 

5. For uperepoi used without a noun, cf. 25 , 35/36. 

5—10. It is a little hard to see the precise meaning of this sentence. Otherwise 
the course of the letter is clear. After praise of the city and the announcement 
of the gift of the statue,® the writer stated that he was sending with it Eteocles 
and Hyperanthes, who would express more fully his benehcent sentiments. 
What however is the meaning of this second reference? 

The problem is one which did not confront earlier editors, for they left 
11. 1—5 fragmentary and unexplained. It was then possible to restore at the 
end of 1. 5 djcEOtdXxapEV, and to see in this passage the first reference to the 
envoys. Even without further considerations, however, that involved a difficulty. 
Royal envoys, like city envoys, regularly delivered speeches expanding on the 
contents of the document they carried, but, except for some specific message 
they might have been entrusted with, the subject of their discourse was the 
traditional good-will and the present good intentions of the king or city 
which had sent them. This is precisely what these envoys do in 11. 3—5. 
But the subject of their discourse as assumed by the editors for 11. 6—10 was 
the loyalty^ and the generosity of the royal army. The participles djto8E(|avTa? 
and ujtavaXcooavTag were taken as free accusatives, actually referring to the 
ovYXEXivhuvEUXOTtov above. Grammatically this would not be impossible, but 
logically it is difficult. Kings do not send envoys to praise the devotion of 
their troops any more than do such troops, in great arrears of pay, contribute 
to a statue of a city which was acting as the king’s private treasurer, guarding 
money in which the soldiers were not likely to share and as it turned out did not 


*) If 5 were not so amorphous, it would illustrate the type better. 
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share. For it was precisely the king’s ultimate insolvency which caused his troops 
to revolt against him and which cost him his kingdom. 

Logically as well as grammatically, the two participles are to be construed 
with the names of the envoys. That they should be praised here is in no way 
surprising. Kings often commended their courtiers to cities; cf. the language 
of 49 and 50 and such transactions as that of OGIS 220, 45 , and 66 . The city 
was expected to respond with honors for the men so named, and such action 
seems to have been in this case taken by Priene (p. 258). It is not quite obvious, 
however, what restoration should be introduced in 11. 5/6. The reading of 
wSpayaifiai; as a genitive (it can hardly be a plural) instead of an accusative 
(Hicks read dvSpayaihav), together with the traces at the end of 1. 6 , suggest 
that gap should be filled by [p]e[T]a[ 0 x 6 'VTa?]. This would be understood as 
meaning, “having shared, participated in, the valor of the troops,” a use 
of the verb which is rather uncommon; it means normally, “to have the benefit 
of” something. The sense, however, would be satisfactory. By an odd turn 
of phrase, the king commended the men as having served him well in 
a military capacity. For the main verb of the sentence, at the end of 1. 5, 
I have no suggestions, but Ijraivoupev may represent the sense. 

10. The ’AXe^ctvSpeia Spaxpi] was of the weight set by Alexander; that 
is, of the Attic standard. 

12. There is room for jrpovoiav only if the letters were very closely spaced, 
but I sec no alternative. The A of jcduav is quite clear. 


The letter, as an announcement of a royal decision, is of a simple type; 
cf. 5 , 49 , 50 . At the beginning, Orophernes may have referred at length 
to the services and fidelity of the city as motive for his gift. This was followed 
by the general expression of his intentions for the future; in the first sentence 
preserved these are stated not directly but as part of the message his envoys 
will deliver. The king then proceeds to praise the envoys so as to commend 
them to the city. The last sentence, introduced by the chancery “please” 
— xaXoog ouv JtorricfeTe — is a brief summary, “remain faithful and erect 
the statue.” 

Rhetorical effort is not exaggerated. The remaining sentences are comparati¬ 
vely short and clear. Antithetically contrasted are the two verbs, jSouXopefia 
ai)v Tfji Tcov fiecov fuvoiai and eii; to XoiJtov :Teipao6|xe'fia. The chiastic order 
emphasizes the contrast between the hope for the gods’ help and the attempt 
to be made personally. A second antithesis, marked by te, xai, is the conven¬ 
tional xoivfji TE. . . xal xat’ ihiav. In the second sentence the three participial 
clauses are ingeniously handled: in the first clause the participle is the first word, 
in the second it is the last, while in the third it is placed in the middle. This 
is an unusual way of handling a triad. A similar use of chiasmus is observable 
in the last sentence: the participles SiaqpuXdaaovTeg and JtgovofjoavTEi; occur 
respectively first and last in their clauses. 
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64 . LETTER OF A HELLENISTIC KING 
TO NYSA, CONFIRMING THE CITY’S TEMPLE OF PLUTO 
IN ITS TRAt)ITIONAL PRIVILEGES. 

SECOND CENTURY B. C. [Squeeze] 

The remains of this letter were inscribed on two adjoining blocks of 
hard white limestone, similar to that which contained 9 ; the document 
belongs to the same collection of hga Ypctfinaxa (p. 56). These blocks 
were found separately near the site of ancient Nysa. A, on the left, was 
built into the base of a column in the mosque atSalavatli; it was 78 cm. 
wide, 71 cm. high, and 34 cm. thick. B, on the right, was built into the 
mosque at Sultan Hissar; it was 59 cm. wide and 68 cm, high, with the 
same thickness as A. On the right of the column of writing there was 
a clear space of 20 cm. A was read by Radet in 1890, A and B by Kubi- 
tschek in 1893 and later by Oehler and Pringsheim. The surfaces of both 
stones were badly worn, A set of squeezes is in the collection of the 
Austrian Archaeological Institute. 

The script is like that of 9 . Letters are squared, 2 cm. in height, and 
varied in spacing. A lapidary’s error omitted the final v of 
(12; cf. Introd., p. Ixi). 

Editions: G. Radet, Bull. Con. Hell., XIV (1890), 224—231, no. 1 (A, 
11. 9—14); F. Hiller von Gaertringen in W, von Diest, Nysa ad Maeandrum 
(1913), 62—67 [F. Schroeter, De Regum Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), 29]. 

Commentary: F. Hiller von Gaertringen, SIG^ II (1917), p. 467; E. Meyer, 
Grenzen der hell. Staaten (1925), 127; A. Wilhelm, Jahreshefte oester. arch. Inst., 
XXIV (1929), 195; M. Holleaux, Bull. Con. Hell., LIV (1930), 259 n. 1, 
261 n. 4. 


A B 

[Baadeni; . Nnoaecov tfji xal tcoi 8t)[xo)i 

[(mppeilavreg poi sv . ’Ap]jTspi8o)pog BaoiMSqg Mi- 


[. .. . 01 JtQeo( 3 suTai jtEpcp&f.'VTcg nq)’ ditcStoxdv poi to ■i|hiqpi[o-] 

[pa Jtap’ npoov xal anxoi 8i8X8X'6i]oav]| pev psxa [tpdoxipjiag 
5 [dxoXov’fiwg xoTg ycypappEvoig Jtepl]] x-rj? ixeoiag xal davUaq 

[xal dxEXeiag, jtapaxaXowxeg xal ep]jE laov xl(?) on'y[xcL)p]£Tv xaHoxi 
[onvExwpri'dTj xal a:p6x£pov mo xwv Ep|jtp]oo6^EV Pa[(Ti]78a)v xtp tEp6)[iJ 
[xtoi Jiap’ npiv nXooxcovog xe xal KoQqg.jl j3oo7,6p£vog [on]v Ijtav- 
[^eiv xqv np6]g '^pag (jpiX[iav xal ex] xd>y | djro8Eix'8'£vxtov poi 
10 xcov jtQEcpEDXtov 'Oecoqco'v djt[6 jtaT.jaico'vj xpo^cov mdpxo'ff^t*''' 
ixEoiav xal donXiav xal dxEXsiav, o'ul'VExcdp'qoa wg oi jicpiEoxi]- 
Xcopivoi opoi nsto xcov Epitpoafisv |3a0|dE(ov owEX(6pr|aa<v>, xal xd 
aXka be jtdvxa (piXdv'dptoita xal xEipia| boa. ot Jtpd 'qptov (3aaiX£Tg ovv~ 
EXidprjoav Ejtixpmo) xal Eig x6 /.oijtdv Jt[Ei][gdoopai del xivog dyai3oi> a:[aQai-] 
ti [xijog y£iv£[ 0 llai ejcI xcoi onpipjEpoyxi npdi[v]. 
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1—9. I have restored on the basis of a 29 letter column. Hiller: [BaoiXevg ’Avrioxog 
Nwoecov -tfit P]; [oi dcpixop-evoi a:aQ’ nucov aipeaPei? ’Aq] (Wilamowitz); ijjfiqpilofiaJ; 
}AEv x[aT]d xfj 5 dTeXirjag; xa'&oti [xal — — — •ujto tcov eji]; ijtav[^etv tr]v KQOCfoJdov 
re q)e[o'ueetv ix] tcov. 3. First letter in B is cmcertain: read as P (Pringsheim) and as N 
(Kubitschek); on the squeeze/! (so also Hiller). 6. Beginning of B: [...JONTI2YN 
[x<OQel]N (Pr.), EISOHQSYI. APXEI (Kub.); the squeeze shows nothing, as Hiller 
remarked, reading EI20NTI. 9. Read as AONTE^IO (Pr.); the squeeze shows 
nothing except $1, which is quite clear. 12. cttrvExcoerioa^v), Wilamowitz. 15. Restored 
by Wilhelm. On B, clear space. 

[King . to the] council and the people [of Nysa], greeting. 

Artemidorus, Basilides, and Mi[.. your envoys, met me in .] 

and delivered to me your decree. [They spoke themselves] with zeal [in 
accordance with its contents concerning] the right of receiving suppliants, 
the inviolability, [and the tax-exemption, and urged that I also] grant 
what [had been previously granted by] earlier kings to your temple [of 
Pluto and Gore]. Because I wish to increase the friendship felt toward us 
and because I see from the declarations of your envoys that the right of 
receiving suppliants, the inviolability, and the tax-exemption have been 
t yours from of old, I have granted you these rights within the boundaries 
as marked out by former kings (?). I give you also all the other benefact¬ 
ions and honors which former kings have granted, and in the future I 
shall try always to contribute in some way to your advantage. 


The letter was preceded on the stones by the remains of four lines of text. 

A B 

.HAPhYOli.IOIZOA[.]. lAllOllOIiiO 

."'P .. .r.TOT.TA xal ’AhvppQiavoi^... 

.1.1.[.. ’AvTi]6xov 8e rov neydXov 

]ov i^'. 

This was considered by Hiller to be part of a heading belonging to the 
royal letter. Such headings are familiar (p. 14). Most of them are mere 
titles giving the authorship of the subjoined text; cf. 35 and 70 . Others, 
equally brief, give the date; cf. 2 . Some, however, of the type here assumed, 
are longer. The collection of documents of which this letter is a part is prefaced 
by a heading (S/G 781 I; see p. 56) which gives circumstantially the date and 
occasion of the publication. The same is true of the letter of Seleucus I, 5. 
But though the type is well known, the remains here do not seem to fit. The 
xal 'A’OvpPgiavoIg can best be understood in the phrase, “as was formerly 
granted to the Athymbriani;” that is, before the synoecism to form the city of 
Nysa (p. 56). This reference to precedent would require a heading of unexampled 
detail. A similar interpretation seems necessary for the phrase, ’Avtioxov Se ton 
the 86, as it seems to me, is highly important. Antiochus’ name was 
not the only one mentioned. However the text should be restored, another 
king or kings must be included. If these lines belonged to a heading, that 
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heading belonged to more than one royal letter, a circumstance quite impro¬ 
bable in the middle of such a collection of documents. 

This interpretation is not inevitable. In view of the fact that no heading 
preceded 9, a letter in the same part of the collection as this, it is not even 
very probable. Rather, one would expect to find before this letter the end 
of a preceding letter. In such a collection it would be natural for the letters 
to follow each other without marked interval, just as do the documents for 
example in OGIS 8 and 229. There is no difficulty in so interpreting these 
lines. Reconstruction from such slight fragments is uncertain, but the subject, 
the reference to precedent, is readily paralleled. Its application does not 
precisely appear, but probably it was a general clause like that which closes 
the present letter: “we grant the other privileges conferred also upon the 
Athymbriani both by earlier kings and by Antiochus the Great.” The solution 
lies, perhaps in the first line if the traces could be certainly recognized. At- 
the right, Hiller saw as one possibility jra Tpojtov; this might be xatot Tpoarov 
as in 23, 16. Earlier, the ending euopevoig seems clear, most naturally tioq^o- 
fA[E]'yoig, though I do not see the meaning of this verb in the context, unless there 
be under discussion the protection of travelers.^ Other readings are possible, 
[jtpay][faTEUOjx[e]'voigor [0T]QaTEUo|x[E]‘yoig. Ifby the latter were meant “soldiers,” 
the clause would have been similar to that which ends 27 and 38: [EYpet^etpev 
8 e xal Toig ouaTjpaTEuofAfEjvoig orefcog xajtd tqojtov to [jtap’ upTv lepov 
SiaqpuXdajoT) [3tdv]T[a td ouyJxwpfTi'&E'vjTa xal "AHupppiavoIg [ujto Toiv pEv 
jtp6T£]Q[o]v (cf. 68 , 5) [xai uaio'’Amjoxov 8e tou psydAoit. This restoration 
would "mean that the writer had troops in the region of the Maeander, however, 
which would have been impossible in the case of a late Seleucid. 

The only clue to the authorship of such a letter is the mention of Antiochus 
III. His title, the “Great,” was in use before the end of the third century.^ 
He would not have referred to himself by name, nor would he have been 
referred to at all, according to all precedent, by a king of another dynasty. 
The co-regent Antiochus does not in 32 use his father’s name, calling him 
merely 6 Jtarrip. On the other hand, Seleucus IV or Antiochus IV might 
well have cited the precedent of [’Avrijoxou Tou peydA.oi> [ton Jtarpog i^pcov]; 
cf. 27. The fact that they had no territorial interests in Asia Minor would 
not stand in the way of an asylum recognition; cf. Ziaelas’ recognition of the 
Goan Asclepieum (25). 


1. If this line was of the same length as those following, the name of the 
king would have contained nine or ten letters. That would exclude an Attalid, 
as in fact the style is unworthy of the Pergamene chancery, though the air 
of authority which the writer assumes toward Nysa would make tempting 
the hypothesis of Attalid authorship. One may think of such restorations 
as ’Apiapdfirig or MifipiSdnqg. The chanceries of the minor kingdoms might 
well produce a letter equally awkward and repetitious; cf 25 and 35. 

2. Similar references to the place of audience are made in 31, 9/10; 52, 

Cf. SIG 483, 6/7 (Amphictyonic decree, 236 B. G.): [ttiv] av^aiav dovXov xal 
daqja^fi naQ8axe'u[aaav naai toIi; ‘'EXJltjoi tolq itopEVolpEvoi? elg ttiv Travr'iYVQiv; 26, 
9/10: Toig EJil xd ’AaxXTjjtlEia TcagaYivof-iEvoi-g. 

*) Cf. M. Holleaux, Bull. Con. Hell., LIV (1930), 261 f. 
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4; 61 , 2/3. An Artemidorus appears as envoy also in 9 ; both may have been 
members of the same priestly family. 

4—6. On the restoration cf. especially 31 , 11—13. The distinction between 
the envoys’ speech and their request is common; cf. 15, 5—10: wal antoi 
djtoXoYioctpevoi . . . fi|iow. The text at the end of 1. 4 cannot certainly be 
recovered from the squeeze, though prrd is sure; Hiller’s reading xard was 
the opposite of the sense required. Paleographically there is no difficulty in 
supposing that rqi; dteXtjag might be a misreading of qjdoTipia;. In 1. 6, Toov ti 
is not very happy, but not incredible. The correlation of laoi; with a pronoun 
is familiar; cf. Demos., 23, 44 (quotation of a law): td Xaa oqjsiXeiv oca step av 
Iv TT) •npeSctJtT] Spctari. I can cite no instance of correlation with a conjunction 
unless one may follow the MSS in Lysias, 19, 36: ■qyowTO 8e xal rd sxEi opoicog 
ocpiaiv Eivai laa oiojtEQ xal rd sv'fidSE. The editors, following Gobet, read od. 

For the triad of privileges see pp. 57 f. 

9. For the reading cf. SIG 562, 26—28 (reply of the Parians to Magnesia, 
206 B. C.); Tr|v Jtfpog TTjr jtdXjir aurfcov jtpoJhjtctpxoKoav (jp[i]X[iajv [ex jtaXai]o)[v 
XQOvjov EJtl JtXEiov avicov. The participle djto8EiX'0EVTO)v is to be connected 
certainly with fisoopcov; cf. 22 , 7—9: opwvTEg. . .ex tou drtoXoyiopoi}. 

11/12. On the importance of opoi in grants of asylum see on 27 , 12/13. 
The second avv£XCOpr|aa is curious. Professor G. Klaffenbach suggests that it 
may be a case of dittography, but some verb is needed at the end of the d)C 
clause, and I do not know that an alternative, TEfi^eipEVOi eioi for instance, 
would improve the situation. Wilamowitz’ suggestion, auv£xcopT]oa<v>, is almost 
inevitable; the verb fits metaphorically. Much of the obscurity would be re¬ 
moved by correct placing of the prepositional phrase, Reading as follows, the 
clause is intelligible: d)? oi xmb x&v Epaipoaficv |3aailiEO)v jtEpiEorrjXcopevoi opoi 
ouvEXfopTioa^v). The writer undoubtedly intended to say, “I have granted 
you the asylum within the boundaries within which it was granted by earlier 
kings.” 

13. The distinction of terms is, (pddvfipcojta for the city, tipia for the shrine; 
cf. 67 15. 


The letter follows the conventional pattern of a reply to an embassy 
with a decree. The chronological order is observed; in succession follow the 
names of the envoys and their credentials, the delivery of the decree, the 
general address and specific request, the royal deliberation and answer, and 
the assurance of future good-will. 

The expression is diffuse and commonplace. At the beginning, the loss 
of half the text interferes not at all with the intelligibility of the passage. 
Sentence structure is simple and mainly paratactic. The first sentence, after 
the participle, is built on two verbs, djtEScoxav and hiEXEX'fbioav, and ends with 
the long 3tapaxaXox)VT£5 — xa-fidti clause. The second, which is also the last, 
introduced by ovv and a shorter and a longer participial clause, contains also 
three verbs, awEXwpTjoa, EjtiTpEJtco, jtEipdoopai. The formal parallelism of 
this sentence may not be intentional; it does not extend to details. The order, 
cuvExtopiiaa rog . .. cruvE/copTioa^v) and xai rd ... owEXtopTioav EJtiTpEJto), is 
chiastic, perhaps of intent, but the second clause is awkward. Repetition of 
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words and ideas occurs throughout: axektia etc. in 5/6 and 11; ovyxcoQEO) in 
6, 7, 11, 12, and 13/14; tcov £|iJtQoa’&ev (or jtqo i^[awv) |3aodEO)v in 7, 12, and 
13; Tivo? dyadoi) and tc5i ovucpegovri in 14/15. Notable is the succession 
of genitive plurals in 9/10. 


65 — 67 . LETTERS OF ATTALUS II AND ATTALUS III 
DEALING WITH THE PRIESTHOODS OF ATHENAEUS SON OF 

SOSANDER. 142—135 B. C. [Collation] 

These three texts, preceded by a decree of the city of Pergamum, had 
been inscribed on a stele of white marble, of which two lower adjoining 
fragments were found in the excavations at Pergamum in the north stoa 
of the temple of Athena, one in December, 1880, the other in May, 1883. 
They are now in the State Museum in Berlin. As joined together, the 
extreme dimensions of the fragments are height 84 cm.; width below, 
48.5 cm., above, 44 cm.; thickness below, 8.5 cm., above, 7.8 cm. 

The script is of a mixed character, resembling in some respects that 
in use one hundred years earlier.^ Letters average 8 mm. in height, and 
vary in spacing. The interlinear interval is 3 mm. Mistakes in cutting are 
ftiapsvai ( 65 , 14) and 3tQoaT'i)or)m3ai ( 66 , 13); cf. Introd., p. Iv. 

Editions; A. Conze, Monatsber. Ak. Berlin, 1881, 875, PI. IV; M. Frankel, 
Inschr. Pergamon, I (1890), 248 [C. Michel, Rec, d’Inscr. Gr., 46; W. Dittenberger, 
OGIS 331] F. Schroeter, De Regum Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), 50, 52/53. 

Commentary; H. Swoboda, Rhein. Museum, XLVI (1891), 504—506; 
M. Frankel, Inschr. Pergamon, II (1895), p. 510; H. von Prott, Aiken. Mitt., 
XXVII (1902), 163 f; E. Breccia, Diritto Dinastico (1903), 53 n. 6, 59, 91 n. 2, 
133; B. Niese, Gr. und maked. Staaten, III (1903), 365 n. 1; W. Dittenberger, 
OGIS, II (1905), p. 658; P. Ghione, Mem. Acc. Torino, LV (1905), 88, 101, 
144; G. Cardinali, Regno di Pergamo (1906), 131, 206 f, 267—280, 291; M. 
P. Nilsson, Gr. Feste von religioser Bedeutung (1906), 309; C. Paepcke, De 
Pergamenorum Litteratura (1906), 19 f; Cohn, P. W., R. E., VI (1909), 1104, 
s. V. Eumenes', H. Francotte, Melanges de Droit Public Grec (1910), 33—37, 
64—69; G. Corradi, Riv. di Fil., XXXIX (1911), 524 f; W. Quandt, De Baccho 
ab Alexandri Aetate in Asia Minore Culto (Diss. Halle, 1913), 120 f; L. Ruland, 
Annuaire de VUniv. Gath, de Louvain, 1913, 272—282; Adler, P. W. K., R. E., X 
(1919), 2520, s. V. Kathegemon; Schultess, ibid., 2452, s. v. xaraxcoglCeivi Schaefer, 
ibid., 2te R., 2 (1920), 1544, s. v. Sabazios; W. Schubart, Arch, fur Papyr., VI 
(1920), 340; P. Stengel, Gr. Kultusaltertiimer (1920), 36, 44; M. Holleaux, 
Bull. Corr. Hell., XLVIII (1924), 34; Pfister, P. W. K., R. E., Suppl. IV (1924), 
278, 298 f, s. V. Epiphanie; G. Corradi, Studi Ellenistici (1929), 246 f, 286, 358. 


’) Cf. Paepcke, loc. cit. (Introd., Ill, 1 A). A few lines are published in facsimile, 
Monatsber. Ak. Berlin, 1881, pi. IV, p. 869. 
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65. LETTER OF ATTALUS II TO ATHENAEUS. 
DECEMBER 25, 142 B. C. 

BaaiAeus ’'AttuXo? ’Aili^vaicui rcot dvevjJiwi ScaadvfiQov 

TO'u avvTQOcpoD “^[Acav, aov 8e yajAppoTj, xaTaoTa'&Erro? ioto xd- 
8 eX(pov Paodetog to'C Ka’di^yeM-ovo; Aiovvoov ieqeco? xal aw- 
TETE^ExoTog td lE^d Ejx jTO^iXoXg oqp68Qa tqiettiqioiv s-ycEPtog 
5 [XEy xal d^icog toD 'Heov, JtQoa(piA,cc)g 8e roii te d8EX(pd)i xal f|[Aly 
xjal Totg alXoig d'jtaoi, ouvEpT) iv taig jtqoteqov TQiETTiyiai JtaQE- 
v ox^Tj'OE'VTa afjTov 'UJto VEVQixfjg 8iadEO£(og tag [aev {Ivaiag ov[v-] 

TEXEifA ^E'&’ '^[icov, Tag 8 e 3to[x;rdg xai tiva d'XXa Tcojx ixpog td lEyd 
SJiaTEivdvTCOix [x^ Sxjvaa'O'at, tov •utov awov A'0i]vaiov £xytv[a-] * 

10 ixeJh :TyoiE 0 da'dai, 6 %cog oaa vjto tov ScoadvSyou d 8 waTa fiy 
yivEladai, vjtb Todtoi) En:iTEXfjTai. EJtEi O'uv tote [xev xd xa^xoy- 
xa dig EJtpjEJiEv ooicog oxjvEXEAEa'dT], vijv 8 e ^ExriXXayxoTog 
Toy 2 ct)adv 8 [Qov djvayxaiov eoti xaTaaTa-Srivai xwa lEpEa, 
xEXQixafisy xdydi xal ’ATT[a]Xog 6 xaSs^cpoo vlog 8 ia|XE<i>vaL ’A#iivai{(oi] 
15 xdii uicoi aiiTOi) T^v iEpEO) 0 [vv]riy xal xaiixTiv ejceI xal xaxd cuvrii'-j 
yiav ^(dvTog eti too rtaxyog xafxEajstEia^ EJtl xd lEyce, o:toAa|xP[d-] 
vovxeg xal aoxov xdv Aidvooov ooxoi [P£]PooXfjadai d'^tdv te av- 
Tov filvai xal xfig too '&eoo ;7tQO0Taaiag xa[l oAjoo ^(,io5v too oixoo. 6 - 
jtoig 8 e xal ao Etdfjig oxi itEyiTEilEixa^Ev xt^fv] TijiTjy xal xadxfTiv] 

‘20 Tcoi A'lhjvaicoi, Exyivov EitiaxeUai ooi. 

IT)', Ao8vaioo it 5'. A’di^vaydyag ex IlEyydfioo. 

17. ootoi, Dittenberger; ooTco[g], Frankel. 18. oAjov, Ditt; {t]o 01, Fr. 

King Attains to his cousin Athenaeus, greeting. Sosander, our “com¬ 
rade” and your son-in-law, was appointed by the king my brother priest 
of Dionysus Gathegemon and performed the sacred offices in very many 
biennial festivals reverently and worthily of the god, and with love toward 
my brother and toward us and toward all other men ; it happened that 
in the preceding festivals, hampered by a complaint of the ligaments (?), 
he performed the sacrifices with us, but was unable to carry out the 
processions and certain other sacred functions; we decided that his son 
Athenaeus should be deputy-priest, so that what could not be performed 
by Sosander might be performed by him. Since, therefore, at that time 
the necessary functions were carried out with the requisite piety, and 
since nov/ on the death of Sosander some one must be appointed priest, 
I and my brother’s son Attains have decided that this priesthood also 
shall remain in the hands of his son Athenaeus, since he was as a matter 
of fact even in his father’s lifetime inducted into the holy office, and since 
we understand both that Dionysus himself has so desired and that the 
man is worthy alike of the dignity of the god and of our whole house. In 
order that you also may know that we have invested Athenaeus with this 
honor also I decided to write you. 

Year 18, Audnaeus 19, Athenagoras (delivered the letter) from 
Pergamum. _ 
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66 . LETTER OF ATTALUS III TO GYZICUS. 

OCTOBER 8, 135 B. C. 

Baoi^eii? ’'AxxakoQ KuCiktjvociv Tfji PouXfji Jtal tcai 81^^10)1 x«iQe[iv ’AOi^-j 
vaiog 6 ScooavSpov viog, toD Yevofievou ieqeco? to'u KailTiYSfxovog A[i-] 
orvaov xal a'uvTQoqpov tov Ttatgo? fxov, on |X8v iq|xwv son avy- 
YEvt)? 00 jt£i'0o(;iai 'ujia? aYvoetv, eI' y^ o 2a>0av8Qo? Y'HM'^? '*^*^1''' 

5 vaiov OvYatepa tov Mei 8 iov, o? ■^v ’A-Oi^vaio? avExi^iog tov jtarQO? 
fxou, ToijTOV Iyevvtjoev, wi xal Y^vofievtoi d|[coi Toi 5 oixov ■^[iwv to 
[ i 8 {A iJtQWTOv ’'Atta^o? 6 ■fteiog jj,ov 0OY EfAiii Y'vwfXTji ^tovro? 

sTi tov 2coadv8poo eScoxe 8id ygvou; tepeaxruvTiv tt)v toij A16? 

Toi} 2apa^CoD Ti^iooTaTTjv o'uoajx nag’ "i^^Tv, vgxeqov 8s {XEraJld^avro? 

10 Tov ScoodvSgoo 8id Trijx :n;Egl avTov ovoay •naXo'naYO.'&icty xai Jtsgl to 'de[i-] 
ov svaePstaY xal tt]v Jtgo^ evVoiaY xal jciotiy xal Tfjs Toxi Ka'driYS- 
fiovog Aioruaou isgscoo'uvTig f||Lcciaa}X8v aiiTOV, xgivavreg a-uTOY xal 
Ta-UTTi 5 elvai d|iov Tfjg Tififjg xal stgercovTO); jrgoaTi]a<s>o^lai |j,vaT[Tig[- 
cov TTj^ixooTCjDY xttYtb xal “'ATTaXog 6 delog (xov, wg 8iaoaq)8iTai ev toj[i] 
15 it^'etei t% exEivov (5aodeiag. ei8a)g o^v oti :Tgog |i,T]Tg6g xal 'UfA[e-] 
TEgog EOTi :to^iTT]g, exgiva ImaTetXai vfiiji n:E|xi[)ag xal Ta XoiTrd Jtgo- 
OTaYfiaTa xal q)iXdvdgtojra Td Ypctq)evTa ■utp’ Jtsgl tootov, ojroig 

EiSfjTE <Bg ExofiEfi qpdooTogYiag Jtgog aiiTov. 

8', Aiov X,'. MsvTig ex IlEgYdfioii. 

King Attains to the council and the people of Cyzicus, greeting. I am 
sure you know that Athenaeus the son of Sosander, former priest of 
Dionysus Cathegemon and “comrade” of my father, is our relative, since 
Sosander married the daughter of Athenaeus Midias’ son — that Athen¬ 
aeus who was the cousin of my father —and so begat him. To him in the 
first place as to one worthy of our house, during the lifetime of Sosander, 
Attains my uncle gave with my approval the hereditary priesthood of 
Zeus Sabazius which is in great honor with us, and afterward, on the 
death of Sosander, because of his goodness and his piety toward religion 
and his good-will and faith toward us, we thought him worthy of the 
priesthood of Dionysus Cathegemon also, judging — I and my uncle 
Attalus — that he was worthy of the honor and that he would preside 
satisfactorily over such mysteries; that is on record in the eighteenth 
year of his reign. Knowing then that on his mother’s side he is one of your 
citizens, I have decided to write to you, sending also the other decrees 
and benefactions which we have put in writing concerning him, so that 
you may know what affection we have toward him. 

Year 4, Dius 7. Menes (delivered the letter) from Pergamum. 
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67 . LETTER OF ATTALUS III TO PERGAMUM. 
OCTOBER 5, 135 B. C. 


BaaiXevg ’'ATTaAo^riepyajxTjvoiivTfii (3ovA,fji«aiTU)i SrjfifoixcxCQeiv' EJtel Pao[i-] 
XiGoa StpaTovixT) |;iOD EiiaePsaTatri fiey yEvo|j,EVT) n:aoa)[A, (pd[o-] 

0TOQyotdtT] &£ 8ia(pEp6vt(0? :;tQ6i; te t6[x ^tatEQa xal nQoq 8[X£, 
niQO? djtavtag [aev toi)? dsovg ExiaEPco? jt 9 O 0 T]VExOT], fiaXiota 8 e 
5 jtQoq tov Aia tov Sapd^iov, JtaTQOJrapdSoTov avtoy xo{ii 0 a 0 a eig 
TTjfx :taTQi8a iq[xwv, 6y xal E[x n:oXXaii; jT 9 d^E 0 i xal Efx xiv8i5- 

voi? 3ta9a0TdTT]y xal Poiy&ov yEvofXEVov ExpivafXEv 8id tag e^ aiiToii 
y£Vop.evag IjtKpavEiag 00yxai3iEQa)0ai tfji NixTjcpoQcoi ’A'lhivdi, vo^ii0av- 
TEg toDtov airrtoi d|ioy xal jtQEJTOvta TOJtov vTcd^X^i'''! 8i£Ta^d[AE- 
10 da 8 e dxo7.O0dcog Tcutoig xal jteqI du0tcoy xal jrofxjtcoy xal [X00TTipio)v 
Twv £itLT£Xoup,eva)|i jtQO jt6X£a)g avtoii £v toTg xadfjxouai xaiQoIgxalTOJtoig. 
ETOi] 0 a[i£v 8£ aiiToO xal lEQsa 8id yEvovg ’Adi^vaiov tov e[i6v, E'U0E(3Eiai xa[l] 
xa/.oxayadiai SiaqjEpovra xal Tiji itQoq iqfidg 8ir]V£XEi itloTEi’ xpivofiEv 8id tav- 
ta, ojToog dv Eig tov djtavTa XQOvov dxivTjTa xal dfiETddETa jievtii Td te :tp6g 
15 TOV dsov Ti^iia xal Td Jtpog tov ’Ad^vatoji qpddvdpcojta, Ta yQa 9 EVTa vcp’ [xd>[i 
jtQO0Tdy|j.aTa ev Tolg lEpoIg vojioig (pspsodai jtag’ I'jiTv. 

8', Aio0 8'. AiJTog ex nEQyd[xoii. 


King Attains to the council and the people of Pergamum, greeting. 
Since queen Stratonice my mother, the most pious of all women and 
exceeding in love for my father and for me, was reverently inclined 
toward all the gods and especially toward Zeus Sabazius, whom she 
brought as an ancestral divinity into our native city, and whom, as he 
was our comrade and helper in many deeds and many dangers, we 
decided because of his manifestations of divine power to enshrine in 
the temple of Athena Nicephorus. This we thought would be a place 
suitable and worthy of him, and we gave orders accordingly about the 
sacrifices and processions and mysteries which are to be held for him 
before the city at the proper times and places. We have also created for 
him a hereditary priest, my Athenaeus, who exceeds in piety and excellence 
and in constant faith toward us. In order, therefore, that the honors of 
the god and the grants made to Athenaeus may remain immovable and 
unchanged forever, we decided that the ordinances written by us be 
entered in your sacred laws. 

Year 4, Dius 4. Lytus (delivered the letter) from Pergamum. 


The three letters were preceded on the stele by the decree of Pergamum, 
ordering the entry of the royal letters in the city laws. Of this there remain 
only the three last lines: 

[ — — — — — — — dvaypaqpqvai eig aTi]^i]v Xifion Xev-] 

[xjoT' xal T£0[fivai ev toji lepwi Tfjg ’Aibivdg. Eyypd-] 
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[tp]ai 8 e xal elg [tojiif? ilepot)!; v6|xod? [to\)i; xfi]? [:rc6]Xeo)i; [t]68[£ to] 
•\|n]q)io}ia xai XQfjo'O'ai awtoi v6^o)i xvpitoi ei? aitavra toy XQO'vov. 


65 . The king is Attains II Philadelphus, who reigned from 159 to 138 
B. G. His cousin Athenaeus was the son of a Midias (66, 5), brother (Frankel) 
or brother-in-law (Dittenberger) of Apollonis, the Cyzicene wife of Attains I. 
He was the father-in-law of Sosander and the grandfather of Athenaeus, 
the man honored by this collection of letters. There was then a sentimental 
reason for his receipt of the letter. But the letter is more than a sentimental 
note; it is, like 44 , the official notice of an appointment. Athenaeus is addressed, 
doubtless, because he held an official position in Pergamum. Traditionally all 
members of the Attalid family took an active part in the administration. Attalus 
II was prime minister for years before he came to the throne. The privy council 
was nominally and to a certain extent actually a family affair ( 61 , 3—5), and 
this Sosander was a member. What the office of Athenaeus was is uncertain, 
but one thinks naturally of the cti twv Irpcov jtQoa68o)v (cf. on 23 , 6-10). 

1. On the use of dvEtpidq in the heading it may be noted that Seleucid and 
Attalid practice was the same in such matters. Functional titles are used only 
in exceptional circumstances, and indicate that the person addressed was 
in an independent position; see on 56, 1. Honorary titles are, on the other 
hand, used in the second century not uncommonly; cf. Septuag., 1 Macc., 
11, 32: Baodeug Atjixi^Tpio? AaoHevEi tw naxQi xaipeiv. 

Sosander the 0 tJVTpoq)O$ served as a general of Attalus II in 156 B. C., when 
he rescued Elaea from plundering at the hands of Prusias.^ By o'uvrpoqjo? 
is meant a graduate of the royal page corps, one “brought up with” the king.^ 

3. On the history and cult of Dionysus Gathegemon at Pergamum see 
von Prott, op. cit, 160—166; Quandt, op. cit.^ 120—128; Adler, op. cit., 2519 
to 2521. Dionysus was the ancestral god of the Attalids as Apollo was the 
dpxT]yETT)g of the Seleucids, and his cult at Pergamum was the Attalid 
substitute for a cult of the royal family. As in Egypt ^ and in Syria ( 36 ), 
appointment of the presiding priest was made by the king himself. 

14. Attalus HI was officially the son of Eumenes II; his actual parentage 
is not certainly known, though I am inclined to favor as simplest the theory 
of Ruland {loc. cit.) that he was actually the son of Eumenes and Stratonice, 
born between 167 and 162 B. G. Gf. however S. Koperberg, “De Origine 
Attali III,” Mnemosyne, LIV (1926), 195—205. 

15. The meaning of the xal xaiiniv is clear from the following letters. 
Athenaeus held already the priesthood of Sabazius. 

18—20. In contradistinction to the recipient of 44 , the Athenaeus here 
addressed has not to take any action to secure the entry of the incumbent 
into his office. He has merely to receive official notice of the appointment 


*) Polyb., 32, 15, 10; cf. Niese, op. dt., 326 f. 

®) See particularly G. Corradi, Riv. di Fit., XXXIX (1911), 521—529, a study 
which is reprinted with additions in the author’s Studi Ellenistici (1929), 269—281. 
For the earlier bibliography see ibid., 21Q n. 2. The word long maintained its literal 
force, though it is hard to think that it completely resisted the tendencies which turned 
so many similar terms into court titles; cf. Rostovtzeff, Cam. Anc. Hist. VII, 165. 

*) Otto, Priester md Tempel, I, 254 f. 
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though it is precisely this notice which was put on file for permanent record 
“under the 18th year” (66, 15). 

21. A similar subscript is attached to 66 and 67, as well as to 47 (1. 15). 
Its meaning has been the subject of some speculation, but the fuller notation 
of 49 has shown the way to a correct interpretation (see on 49,11). The verb to 
be understood is djteScoxBV, “he delivered.” The person named is then the courier 
or envoy and the place, the place of writing. This note was properly added, 
as in 49, by the recipient®; here, however, as it is clear that the copies of all 
three letters came from the royal archives, the note was added by the sender. 
This later practice became regular, appearing for example in letters of Roman 
Emperors,® and gave rise to the idiom datum ab, and to subsequent epistolary 
practice. For the Julian correspondences of the Macedonian dates here and 
below cf. above, p. 95, n. 12. 

66. 1. The king is Attains III, who reigned from 138 to 133 B. C. This letter 
was written three days later than next, and six years later than the preceding. 
The order of events was as follows: appointment of Athenaeus as priest of 
Sabazius (66, 5—9); appointment of Athenaeus as priest of Dionysus (65; 
142 B. C.); installation of Sabazius as auvvaog ileoi; in the Nicephorium, and 
regulation of his cult (67; 135 B. C.). This letter announces no new steps 
in Athenaeus’ cursus, and can have been written only with the object of inviting 
Cyzicus to honor her eminent citizen. 

4—6. This is courtly language. The litotes and the ei ys clause are polite 
and ingratiating, designed courteously to inform the Cyzicenes of the identity 
of Athenaeus with a show of assuming that they had known it all along. 

5. The fact that it is Athenaeus and not Midias who is called a connection 
of the royal family suggests that the latter may have been rather brother-in-law 
than brother of Apollonis. 

9. While the priesthood of Sabazius'^ is called TipicoTdrqv, Dittenberger ob¬ 
served that no other references to the god were found in the Pergamene inscrip- 
tions. More recently, a dedication to the god has been found, but of late date.® 
It is however true that the syncretism here proposed, of Sabazius and Zeus, 
never attained any great importance. It must always have been overshadowed 
by the association, wide-spread in the Hellenistic world, of Sabazius with 
Dionysus. But there may have been local reasons for its insignificance. It 
may be that the cult was designed as a parallel for the cult of Dionysus Cathe- 
gemon® — that as the male line of Attalids claimed divine descent from him 
and made his cult the equivalent of a dynastic cult, so Attains III would 
through his mother Stratonice claim descent also from Sabazius, and see in 
his cult a parallel to the older institution. With the extinction of the dynasty 
on the king’s death two years later, it was natural for the weaker of the dynastic 
cults to disappear almost without trace. 

10. By auTOv is meant apparently Athenaeus, though the reference is vague ; 
cf. 67, 13. (Introd., p. Ixxx) 

®) This was the practice with private letters also. Cf. Edgar, P. Mich. Z^non, p. 58 f. 

•) Cf. SIG 831, 17—20 (A. D. 117): jtpo 'i' i8(ov No£i-iPp(io>v) obto TovX,iojt678cos. 

’) Cf. Schaefer, op. cit., 1540—1551. 

*) Athen. Mitt., XXXIII (1908), 402 f. 

•) Von Prott, loc. cit. 
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14/15. This is one of the few indications that the Attalids followed the practice 
of the oriental monarchs, of Alexander, and of the other Hellenistic dynasties 
in keeping eq)ipteQi6ee, “journals” of their daily activity, in which were entered 
copies of all official papers which were brought to their attention (below, 
pp. 283 f). These were arranged in annual series, according to the years 
of the king’s reign, and the letter 65 was entered under the “eighteenth year.” 

15—18. The real object of writing is of course not mentioned. TheCyzicenes 
would know what was expected of them, for in the Hellenistic period kings 
often recommended their favorites for civic honors ( 45 ; cf. also pp. 258 f). 

67 . 1 . This letter, though dated three days earlier than the preceding, 
follows it on the stone as being the address to Pergamum which caused 
the publication there of the collection of texts. At Cyzicus, the order of these 
two would have been reversed. 

2. Stratonice was the daughter of Ariarathes IV of Cappadocia, and through 
her mother Antiochis, the granddaughter of Antiochus the Great. She had 
been successively the wife of Eumenes II and Attalus II, and was in the 
official style, if not actually, the mother of Attalus III (see on 65, 14). That 
she is not given the title fiect shows that she was still living; she could not 
have been older than 57, for her parents were married in 192 B. C.^® 

2—4. In 36 , the Seleucid Laodice is praised for a similar couplet of virtues, 
(pdooTogyia toward her family and et'OE|3eia toward the gods. The secretary 
here wished to add a third item, corresponding to the xa7.oxayafiia ascribed 
to Athenaeus in 66 , 10/11, but failing to find a new term merely repeated 
himself: EucfePeoTCtTT) yEvopEvij — EuoE^aig jtpooip’Exfiri. 

5. Whether jtaTQOJtapdSoTO? means “from the father,” or by an extension, 
“from the ancestors,” it is in any case “from the father’s side” of the family. 
Sabazius was an Anatolian deity, worshipped in Phrygiaand eastward in 
Cappadocia. 

6. By jtaTQiSa is meant the city of Pergamum, now recognized as the family 
home instead of the ancestral Tius. So Antiochus VIII calls Seleucia in Pieria 
his ;?taTQig ( 71 , 15). Very possibly citizenship was granted the ruling family 
formally by a decree. 

6/7. All of these terms, a:apaaTdTi]g and Poip'log, and yav8uvog, are 

technical in a military sense, but Sabazius was traditionally as unwarlike as 
Attalus himself. 

8. Divine epiphanies were not uncommon in the Hellenistic period 
cf. 70 , 4, and above, p. 145. By oityxaOiEQoioai is meant the installation of 
a god in the temple of another, as ouvvaog fiEog.^® Here the stranger Sabazius 
is to be entertained by Athena in her temple, the Nicephorium, outside 
the city to the west. Hence the rites in his honor will be held Jtgo jtoXECog 
(1. 11). There is to be no syncretism; Sabazius has his own priest and cult. 

9—11. These “instructions” (ftiETaldpEfia) were probably given to the priest 
and formed the “sacred book” (ispog loyog) of the foundation. 

12. Before xov spov, Frankel saw the accidental omission of tov ouyyEvf]. 

*®) Diodor., 31, 19, 7; Appian, Sj’7., 5. 

*^) Scholiast on Arist., Birds, 874. 

>*) Cf. Pfister, op. ciL, 298—302. 

^®) Cf. A. D. Nock, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, XLI (1930), 44—47. 
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This is possible, but unnecessary; 6 Ipo?, “my friend,” is a normal Greek 
idiom. Cf. Arrian, Epict., 2, 2, 17: 6 E|x 6? 'HgdxkiToe. 

13—16. This is an important passage for Pergamene political antiquites. 
Taken with the end of the decree (pp. 267 f), it shows how laws (vopoi) possessed, 
in contrast both with letters of the kings and with decrees (lijqqjCapara), a relative 
permanence and inalterability. The latter class of legislation could be set 
aside merely by the issuance of another letter or decree, but laws required 
special repeal or correction (SiopilcDoi?). To become a law, a measure required 
a special act of the assembly (here not of vopo^ferai or other commissioners), 
after which it was rewritten in a different style.^* 

The reason for Attains’ desire to have the cult based on city law rather 
than on royal enactment cannot have been that thereby it would enjoy greater 
honor. It must have been a question of security. The city laws would last, 
granted the good-will of the citizens, as long as the city. Royal enactments, 
however, would not outlast the dynasty. Only two years later Attains, dying, 
willed his royal possessions and perquisites to Rome. He need not now have 
foreseen his death, but he may well have planned his testament. He was 
unmarried and childless. He was in violent hostility with most of his relatives. 
Nothing is more natural than that he may have foreseen the end of the dynasty 
and resolved that, if possible, the cult of his mother’s god and so of his mother 
and himself should remain after his death. 

16. Cardinal! argues {op. cit., 269 n. 1) that the lEpol vdpoi in this case 
were not laws “relating to the city cults,” but merely “sacred,” “inviolable.” 
It is more likely, however, that at Pergamum the sacred and profane codes were 
separate, lepoi vdpoi contrasted with aroXmxoi vdjioi; cf. Swoboda, loc. cit. 


The three letters dealing with the career of Athenaeus are show products 
of the Pergamene chancery, though as Schubart {loc. cit.) has observed, they 
are not uniformly well written (Introd., p. xlix). 

The first ( 65 ) is an announcement of the appointment of Athenaeus as 
priest, and may be compared with 44 of the Seleucid chancery. Formally the 
two letters are parallel, though this begins with the name and history of 
Athenaeus’ father rather than with the priest-designate himself. The opening 
sentence is elaborate in structure, especially in the matter of antithesis. Within 
the genitive absolute with its two participles (xatacrTa'&EVTO?, owteteXemoto?) 
occurs one contrasting pair (tov cru'VTQOtpon f|p(ov oon 8e yapPpoii) and two sets 
of triads (euaEjJog [XEy xal d|io)g ... jtpooqjiXcog Se; tcoi te dSEXcpcoi xal 
xai TOig aXXoy; d'jtaoi). The main part of the sentence is arranged similarly 
in two sections (auvepT], IxpivapEp), the former ending with the contrasting 
clauses tag pev fitjaiag and tag Se 3topa:dg, while the latter, which is somewhat 
shorter, ends the sentence with the favored device of a purpose clause contain¬ 
ing itself a little antithesis in the two njto phrases. 

The second sentence containing the royal decision is introduced by the 
usual ouv, and opens with the temporally contrasted reasons, tote pEV . . . 


^*) Cardinali, op, cit., 267—274; Francotte, loc. cit. It is possible that in 24 there 
is a case of a royal letter so rewritten. 
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oi'vsTeXem^], vw be .. . dvayitaTov eoTi. The actual statement of the decision 
(jtexQixafiey, xt^.) is followed by its justification, first that Athenaeus had 
already exercised the priesthood (ejtel... xaTeojteiO'il'r]), and second, that the 
king had confidence in him (ujtoXapPdvo^'Teg, xtX.). The latter clause is 
elaborated by two antitheses, xal auTOV toy Aiovnaov, a|i6v te; xal Tfj? tou 
fiEOi' jtpooTaoiag xal oXov f|[xo)v tou oixou. 

The letter ends with a brief statement of the object of writing, parallel to 
that in 44 except that here the person addressed has only to know of the 
appointment, not to execute it. 

The second letter ( 66 ) is a notification sent to Cyzicus of the career of its 
citizen with the (unexpressed) object of securing for him civic honors. It is 
then parallel to the structurally simpler 45 , and consists of two parts, the 
history of Athenaeus (11. 1—15) and the brief statement of the object of writing 
(11. 15—18). 

The first part is one sentence, long and elaborate. Like 44 , 45 , and 65 , the 
letter begins with the name of the man in question, here in the nominative case 
and the subject of the verb (eoti) in the on clause of 1. 3. Mention of his father 
(1. 2) leads to the antithetic identification, lepecog ton.. . Aiovucrou, ouvrpdcpov’ 
Tov jtatpog. The connection of Athenaeus with Cyzicus is expressed through 
a polite litotes (ou Jteu3opai updg dyvosiv) and is explained by an equally polite 
conditional clause (ei ye) containing an identification also of Athenaeus the 
grandfather (of 65 , 1) in the form of a relative clause (og f|v ’A-firivaiog). The 
career of Athenaeus is then narrated through the medium of a relative clause. 
This is in two sections: to [xsp JtpdjTOV. . . 88cox£ (long but not elaborate), and 
f'aTEQOV Se. . . filicoaapev. The latter clause is concerned with the greater 
honor, and so appropriately contains the summary of the man’s good qualities. 
These are in the form of a triad, of which the third member is double (xaXoxa- 
yafi^iay, EuaEPeiay, ewoiay xal itiatiy). By this time the construction of the 
relative clause has been forgotten, and the writer adds an object for the verb, 
auTov. The remainder of the sentence is a participial clause (xpivoYTEg) with 
two infinitives (clvai d^iov, jrpEJCovTOog atpooTfiaEadai). The king for the second 
time mentions himself in conjunction with his uncle, and the sentence ends 
with the reference to the royal records. 

The closing sentence, although a little longer than that of 65 , is formally 
no more elaborate. The ending with a purpose clause (oncog, xtX.) may be 
compared with the more skilful use of the same device in 36 . 

The third letter ( 67 ) is of a rather different character, being concerned 
rather with the new cult of Sabazius than with the priest Athenaeus, but it 
is very similar to the preceding in structure, and must certainly have been 
composed by the same secretary. Like 66 , it begins with a name in the nominat¬ 
ive case, subject of a subordinate clause, and continues with a relative con¬ 
struction (oy xal, 1. 6) which is soon forgotten (after 1. 9), though properly 
speaking the whole letter is one sentence: Eitel [3aaiXiaaa ^TpatoviXTi. . . Jtpo- 
aqvExffn. . . oy. . . Expivapev. . . SiETa^dpeffa be. . . (EaroTjaapev 8e auTOv...) 
xpivoftEv 8ia Tama. 

Formally the letter is extraordinary in beginning with the name of a person 
who disappears from consideration after six lines (cf. however the beginning 
of 65 ). That person, however, is none other than the queen-mother, who is 
praised in an informal triad not unlike that of 66 , 10/11. The language is not 
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very well chosen. She is first said to be EVOEpeotciTi] jcaaoji^ (that is, in her re¬ 
lation to religion), and q)do 0 TOQYOtdTri to her royal husband and son; then the 
first idea is repeated in the main verb of the clause, jcqoi; djiavTac: \iev Toii; 
fi-EOUs £iia£|3co5 jtpooi^VEX'&il. This leads by antithesis to the mention of Zeus 
Sabazius (paXicra 8e apo? tov Aia Tov Sa(3d^iov), and with the participle 
xopiaaua the queen is dismissed and the god becomes the subject of discussion. 

Formally the next section is a relative clause, but practically that construc¬ 
tion is soon neglected. Action affecting the god is expressed by two clauses, 
IxQivapEV and 8 i£Ta|d[X£da. The former is more elaborate, with two antithe¬ 
ses, ep jtoAXaT? jtpd|£Oi xal Ip atoXXoT? xiv 8 uvoi 5 , reapaordtriY xal poqilov, 
and a following explanatory participle (vopiaavrE?). A third action was the 
appointment of a priest, and with a transition marked only by 6e the subject 
of the letter changes to Athenaeus, who is praised with the stereotyped anti¬ 
thesis stating his proper attitude toward the gods and toward the king: £tt 0 E- 
^Eiai xal xaXoxaYa^icii 8 iaq)EQ 0 VTa xal Tf)i Jtpog qpdg 8ii]vex£i jti 0 T£i. 

The letter ends, like the two preceding, with the statement of the object of 
writing, here introduced asyndetically except as 8id Tama may .perform the 
function of ouv. This note is rather more rhetorical than in 65 and 66 , but 
curiously the ojtoog clause is placed in the middle rather than at the end. This is 
much more formal than in 66 , and contains two pairs: dxivqTa xal dpETa^era, 
td TE.. . Tipia xal rd. . . q)iXdrfipcojta. 


68 . LETTER OF ATTALUS III TO THE LYDIAN 
HIERACOME CONFIRMING THE INVIOLABILITY OF THE TEMPLE 
OF THE PERSIAN GODDESS. AFTER 138 B. G. (?) 

The text was inscribed on the wall of a building, probably that of the 
temple in question. The stone bearing the left part of the column was found 
in 1885 by Fontrier in Saritsam, a village north of Manisa on the western 
edge of the Hyrcanian plain. The dimensions were, height 75 cm., width 
69 cm., thickness 12 cm. Later the stone was removed to Manisa (Magnesia 
on Mt. Sipylus) where in 1906 it was seen by Keil and von Premerstein, 
converted into a well-head in the house of Imam-Oglu Halit Efendi. 

The script was 4 cm. in height and well preserved. Paragraphing, by 
the projection of the first letter of a line beyond the left margin, was 
employed in 11. 1 and 7. Letters varied greatly in spacing; lines as restor¬ 
ed vary from 27 to 35 letters in length, avoiding word-division at the end. 
An engraver’s mistake doubled the v of uiieiv (2) (Introd., p. Iv). 

Editions: A. Fontrier, MouaEiov xal BipXiofiTjxq Tqg Iv Spupvi] EuayY^- 
Xixqg VI (1885/6), 28 [P. Foucart, Bull. Corr. Hell., XI (1887), 81—^4, 

no. 2; G. Michel, Rec, (Rinser. Gr., 48; W. Dittenberger, OGIS333 (cf. p. 658); 
F. Schroeter, De Regum Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), 51]. 

Gommentary: F. Imhoof-Blumer, Lydiseke Stadtmunzen (1897), 7 f, 137 n. 2; 
K. Buresch, Aus Lydien (1898), 28, 66 , 191; B. Haussoullier, Rev. de Phil., 
XXIH (1899), 153 n. 1; R. Laqueur, Quaest. Epigr. (1904), 100 f; P. Ghione, 
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Mem. Acc. Torino, LV (1905), 117 f; G. Cardinali, Regno di Pergamo (1906), 
99 n. 4; J. Keil, A. von Premerstein, Reise in Lydien (1908), 43 f; G. Radet, 
Cybebe (1909), 94—96; A. J. Reinach, Rev. Et. Gr., XXIII (1910), 327; 
E. Cavaignac, Histoire de VAntiquite, III (1914), 137; G. Corradi, Riv. di Fil., 
L (1922), 37 n. 2; J. Keil, Anatolian Studies Ramsay (1923), 250; E. Meyer, 
Grenzen der hell. Staaten (1925), 126, 156. 


’AouT.iav Tfj5 v|j,eiv nEQaixfj[? Oedg] 
ln:l TOUTCOi pePaico 'ujaeiv{v}, Ecp’ ^ [i,[T|8ev] 

Ev Tfji SoDQEa TavTTii dX?iayfiva[i tfiv] 
cruvrJi^Eiav I'xete, eijceq dXT|d[d)5 xd] 

•5 y^aqjEvta XaPovxEg Jtagd re T[(ji)v aipoa'Oev] 
xal Twv Efidiv jtpoyovcov Tat5TT}[i xO'no'^e]. 

8uo be OVTCOV Tj^rjcpiafxdTcov d ji,[oi I'Scoxav] 

01 UJAETEpOl JtQEOpEl? Xttl OXe86v [oiXOlCOv] 

Hiav Jtp6§ aired vrtriydpEuaa EJtiTayfiiv, f]v] 

10 yQaqpEiaav rveteg toig 8 ii(tIv 'Uficav [mpeaPEOiv] 
eKeXevoa 8o'd^fivai xal td 6v6|aaTa [td tcov] 
auixjipEo|3EoadvTcov axiToI? [lyypaqifivaL]. 


4. dXT]d[co 5 rd], Rostovtzeff; dXr)d[ivto 5 ], Fontrier; d^Tj^[fj eoxiv d], Dittenberger. 


I guarantee you the inviolability of the Persian Goddess in your city 
provided that your existing institution be thereby in no way changed, 
if in fact you enjoy this on the grounds of having actually received from 
former rulers and from my ancestors the grants about which you have 
written. There being two almost identical decrees which your envoys 
gave me I have dictated one order, a written abstract of which I have 
ordered given to your two envoys; in this I have ordered inserted the 
names of their colleagues. 


The “Persian Goddess,” Anaitis, was known to the Greeks also as Ar¬ 
temis.^ Her worship was wide-spread, and many centers existed in Lydia. 
The text does not state which of these is here concerned, but it is highly pro¬ 
bable, as Haussoullier suggested, that the stone was brought to Saritsam from 
Sasova, the site of the ancient town known under the Romans as Hierocae- 
saria, a few miles away across the Hyrcanian plain.^ The earlier name of the 
town is uncertain, but there is no reason to reject the identification of it with the 

^) Cf. F. Cumont, P. W., R. E., I (1894), 2030 f, s. v. Anaitis-, Wernicke, ibid,, II 
(1896), 1397, s. V. Artemis; Ed. Meyer, Roscher’s Lexicon der gr. und rom. Mythologie, I 
(1890), 645—655, s. v. Astarte; J. Keil, Anat. Stud. Ramsay, 250; F. Cumont, Les Reli¬ 
gions Orientates dans le Paganisme Remain (3rd ed., 1929), 226 f. 

*) Tacitus, Ann., 3, 62; Pausan., 5, 27, 5; 7, 6, 6. Cf. W. M. Ramsay, Historical 
Geography of Asia Minor (1896), 128; Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia (1904), 409 f. 
Raders thepry that the stone came from the temple of Anaitis at Sardes has little to 
support it. 
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Hieracome twice mentioned by Polybius (16, 1, 8 ; 32, 15, 11) as a place of 
some importance. It was the center of the Lydian League,® and the seat of 
a temple of Anaitis.^ 

The author of the text was by the earlier commentators assumed to have 
been a Seleucid, Dittenberger, however, argued from the character of the 
script and the orthography that the inscription belonged rather to the second 
than to the third century B. C., and Laqueur pointed out that the use of the 
singular in pE[3aia), etc., was like the practice of the Attalid chancery. It is 
possible, I think, to precise the authorship further. As Dittenberger noted, 
the envoys had carried a decree in which were mentioned (td ypa^pevTa) grants 
of inviolability received from “former rulers”® and from “ancestors.” In Lydia, 
that could mean only one king.® The “former rulers” were the Seleucids of the 
third century, the “ancestors” (i. e., predecessors) Eumenes II and Attains II, 
the writer Attains III. Probably the transaction should be ascribed to the 
early part of his reign. Confirmation of existing privileges was one of the 
first duties of a new king; because of the personal character of the relation 
between a Hellenistic ruler and his subjects, grants of all sorts came to an end 
with his death. 

The subject of the text is confirmation of the right of asylum possessed by 
an ancient native cult-center, comparable to the traditional rights of the 
Plutonium of Acharaca (pp. 57 f). The Asiatic, non-Hellenic, character of 
the grant is reflected in the phraseology. The usual idiom of asylum-recog¬ 
nitions was, as in 26, 8—11, douXiav. , .Twi tepwi. Here the grant is made to 
the divinity, not to the temple; cf. SIG 781, 10/11 (Nysa, 1 B. C.; of the 
Plutonium): Jtepl tcov flecov xai tf)? dcnXiag auxcov. 

Formally the text is unusual if not unique. It was not uncommon for doc¬ 
uments in antiquity to be published only in part, for publication on stone 
was expensive, but there is no case known where this was done with a royal 
letter. Such documents were usually brief and always highly respected. The 
style of the text, also, is not that of a letter; it is too matter-of-fact and collo¬ 
quial. It seems very probable, then, that the text is in fact the ejriTayT] yQaqpeiaa 
Tt'JKp’ which was given to the envoys (11. 9/10), an abstract of the oral com¬ 
mand dictated by the king. If the names of the envoys were ever included 
in it ( 11 . 11 / 12 ), they may have been inscribed upon another stone of the same 
wall, now lost. 


4. For the use of auvrjflgia of a religious “institution” see Appendix, s, v. 
As Dittenberger observed, the eijicq clause does not necessarily imply that 
Attains was suspicious of the genuineness of the grants mentioned in the 
decrees brought by the envoys, although document forging was not unknown in 
antiquity (p. 283). 

®) Pausan., 7, 6 , 6 ; cited by Ghione. 

^) Polyb., 32, 15, 11. This identification was first proposed by Imhoof-Blumer and 
Buresch. Cf. further Keil — von Premerstein, op. cU., 53; M. Rostovtzeff, Rom. Kolonat, 
276 f; Biirchner, P. W. K., R. £., VIII (1913), 1401, s. v. Hierakome. 

*) I do not know how to parallel JtQoo^ev without PaaiXecov (as in 64, 7 and 12) 
but I see no other interpretation of the passage. 

•) Unless, as L. Robert suggests, the author may be after all a Roman emperor. 

’) For this use of TUJtq) see Appendix, s. v. zvjios. 


18 * 
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7. The explanation of the two embassies maybe, asFoucart suggested, that 
the first failed to secure an audience or a reply, but the petitioning body 
would in that case normally wait for the return of the first embassy before 
sending out the second. Otherwise there would be a risk of exhausting the 
royal patience. It would be better to think that the two embassies came 
simultaneously from two separate sources, the temple and the town, perhaps^ 
though we know too little of the Attalid kingdom to do more than guess.® 

10—12. A distinction is made between the “envoys” and the “fellow- 
envoys;” cf. on 26, 16—21. 


The text consists of two parts, the royal grant and the explanation of its 
form. Both are incorporated in sentences of approximately the same length, 
each ending in a long and rambling relative clause. The manner is that of a 
man speaking ex tempore. The subject of the grant is stated first, abruptly and 
concisely: “I guarantee you the same privilege you have had.” That suggests 
the form in which it had been laid before him, and the speaker added, “if 
your documents are, as I assume, genuine.” The second sentence shows a 
similar course. The king began, “you sent me two decrees but they were 
almost identical so I return one reply, an abstract of which your envoys have 
received.” Then another point occurred to him, and he added as a part of 
the relative clause what should be a separate statement, “it contains the 
names of all the members of the embassies.” 


69. LETTER OF ATTALUS III TO A GOVERNOR, 
NOTIFYING HIM OF A GRANT MADE TO THE CATO EC I 
OF CARIAN HIERACOME. AFTER 138 B. C. (?) 

The stone which contained in parallel columns the beginning of this 
royal letter and a fragment from the middle of a decree was found in 
1836 by W' J- Hamilton built into a fountain by the roadside to the west 
of Kosk, a town on the north bank of the Maeander to the west of Aydin. 
In 1884 a collation was made by Sterrett. 

The inscription was well cut in large letters of the second Christian 
century. There are, on my restoration, from 30 to 33 letters to a line. 
In column II, the decree (p. 279), the script is somewhat smaller. Cf. 
Sterrett’s facsimile and see Introd., Ill, 1 A. 

Editions: W. J. Hamilton, Researches in Asia Minor, Pontus, and Armenia (1842), 
II, p. 444, no. 210 [P. LeBas, W. H. Waddington, Asie Mineure, III (1870), 


®) I know no parallels for the sending of two embassies on the same mission, although 
one may compare the activity of Perdiccas, the envoy of Philip V, who traveled extensively 
with a Tean embassy seeking asylum-recognitions (Michel, Recueil, 55—60). In the 
well-known case of the two embassies from Alexandria to the Emperor Caligula, one 
represented the Jewish point of view, the other the Greek (Joseph., Ant. Jud., 18, 8, 1; 
H. I, Bell, Jews and Christians in Alexandria [1924], 1—37). 
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J652] J. R. S. Sterrett, Preliminary Report (1885), p. 4, no. 1; Epigraphical Journey 
in Asia Minor (1888), p. 7 f, no. 4. 

Commentary: W. M. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, I (1895), 132 n. 
3; M. Rostovtzeff, Rom. Kolonat (1910), 288 n. 3; F. Oertel, P. W. K., R. E., 
XI, 1 (1921), 8—10, s. V, Katoikoi; E. Meyer, Grenzen der hell. Staaten (1925), 128. 


[BaaiXexjg ’'AtTaJXgs.[xaipeiv *] 

[ — — — — Jog ton Ev rfi 'lepa Kcopi] 

(-dve]6coit8v d^itopa 8i’ on e§£- 

(ovTO — 01 TO — Jioiov Tepdg K<to>pT]g xatoi- 
5 [xonvTEg — — — td] ISpnpEva ’AtoXXcovi 
{ — — — — — £i]g tag ton Oeon OEpareEiag 
[ — — — — — xaOjoag asi' dpx'ns eIx^v. eyo) 8e 
[OeXcov p£(3aioi'v xd njjtd xtov jtgo epon Paoi- 
[Xecov onyxojpTiOEVTa, ajvieiv t£ xai td toov "fte- 
10 [(I}v Ttpia, e'8oiKa avroig wg i)^iovv] xrjv [dre-] 


1. tu—IJ —JUjJJI—, Sterrett. 3. E§g[ovTo], Robert. 3—5. eXei[u{)EQou? dqjfjne tov? 
jt^Jt^oiov 'IeqcL? KcifiTi? xaTOiKxomTjae], Waddington. Other restorations by IV. 


[King] Attains to., [greeting.] of the [.] 

in Hieracome [.] delivered a petition through which (he in¬ 
habitants of [the.] of Hieracome asked [. the. . . 

.] built for Apollo [.] for the service of the god [.] 

as they were from the beginning. [Wishing to confirm the grants] of 
my predecessors and to increase the [honors] of the gods, [I have 
given] the [tax-exemption as they requested.] 


The subject of this letter was the answer to a petition (1. 3), delivered or 
forwarded by some one named in 1. 2. Who this may have been can hardly be 
be determined, but the analogy of 9 and 47, together with the fact that the 
individual was appearing not for himself but for others (1. 4), suggests that he 
may have been a royal official; possibly one might restore in 11. 2/3, [vEOJXopJog 
rov ev tfi ■'Irpa KcopT) [lepov] (p. 191; cf. also p. 59). The content of the 
petition is also uncertain, but may be guessed. It concerned buildings 
(!8pvpEva, 1. 5) from which Apollo derived an income to cover the expenses 
of his cult (Eig tag ton fiEOv fiEQajtEiag, I. 6), buildings which had been his 
property for some time (xafirog a.Tt' dp/fig eI/ev, 1. 7). It can hardly be doubted 
that the privilege in question was that of tax-exemption; cf. the similar grant 
made by Attains II as his brother’s minister to the catoeci of Tarsene 
Apollo (47). 

It is clear, especially in view of the writer’s use of the singular (cpov, 1. 8), 
that the writer was an Attalid. A ruler of no other dynasty was in a position to 
grant tax-exemption to a sanctuary in the Maeander valley about the middle 
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oF the second century.^ This leads to the restoration f'ATTa]A,os in 1. 1,^ which 
is on stylistic grounds manifestly the first line of the letter. Whether this Attains 
was the second or the third of that name is quite uncertain. The paleography 
of the text gives no help, for its present publication was carried out under the 
Empire (Introd., p. xli) as part of the temple’s lepd ypappata (pp. 56, 247, 
280 n. 1), The expression in 11. 8/9, however, toiv itQO spou PaciXecov, suggests 
Attains III; permanent sovereignty in the region was not won by Perga- 
mum before the peace of Apamea. 

The Hieracome here in question is certainly the village mentioned by 
Livy. Cf. 38, 12/13: paucos post dies profecto ab Epheso consuli ad Magnesiam occurrit 

Attalus _ consul collaudato juvene cum omnibus copiis ad Maeandrum progressus 

castra posuit _ transgressi Maeandrum ad Hieran Comen pervenerunt. fanum ibi 

augustum Apollinis et oraculum; sortes versibus baud inconditis dare vates dicuntur . 

ipse nihil via degressus ad Antiochiam super Maeandrum amnem posuit castra. Though 
the precise location of this village is unknown, it obviously lay on the south 
bank of the river between Magnesia and Antioch, and may well be located in 
the region of Tralles and Nysa, not far across the river from the village where the 
stone was discovered.® The village is little known, but a T£pa>ia)(j,fiTT]i; is men¬ 
tioned in a list of the Carian priests of the temple of Lagina.* 


1. I have been unable to recognize in the traces copied by Sterrett any 
known Greek name, but neifiivto) is a possible reading. Cf. the names Ileifii]- 
vio? and IlEidtvog, W. Pape, Worterbuch der gr. Eigennamen (1875), 1154 f. 

3. For d|{<»[,ia= “petition” see Appendix, s. v. 

3/4. L. Robert, to whom I am indebted for the reading E8e[ovTo] in place 
of the difficult £Xe[ijfieQO?] (cf. particularly the syllable-division e/d), has 
called my attention to the anomaly of the expression, [oi jt^Jriaiov Tspa? 
Kcoprjc xatoifxouvTEi;]. The noun ending in I2ION or H2ION would de¬ 
signate a Tomo? or a within the boundaries of the village territory. 

6. It may be that one should restore in this line, as the noun with tSpvpEva, 
EQYaoTqQia (cf. 24 , 7). 

8—10. For pEPaiouv, cf, 68 , 2; for eScDxa, cf 47 , 4/5, 


The text of the letter is a good deal dependent on restoration, but its main 
lines are clear. As a notice sent to a state official, it is properly lacking in 
rhetoric, and may well be compared with 47 . There were, apparently, three 


1) This argument does not apply to prove an Attalid authorship for 64 , <is the 
triad of the Plutonium was recognized almost as widely as the inviolability of Teos or 
Magnesia. In the case of Teos, tax-exemption was granted by the Athamanians and 
the Romans (p. 155) in connection with the grant of holiness and inviolability. 

*) The line as restored [BoaiXeu? ’'ATvaJXoi; is a little shorter than the minimum 
length required in 11. 8/9, but I do not think that that is a serious difficulty in the case 
of a text which was inscribed as part of a collection of documents. 

®) Ramsay, loc. ciL, suggests that Hieracome may have been another name of 
Acharaca. There is no difficulty in supposing that the stone might have traveled the 
short distance between Salavatli and Kdsk, but the sanctuary at Acharaca was of 
course a Plutonium, not a temple of Apollo. 

*) G. T. Newton, Halicarnassus, II (1863), p. 8C0, no. 102. 
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sections: situation, decision, and order, each contained in one sentence. The 
first tells of the petition and its contents. The second, of which the latter half 
is missing, prefaced the decision by the familiar generalization, the king’s 
regard for precedent and his respect for religion; cf. on 9 , 5—9. The third 
sentence, entirely lost, would have directed the official to observe the royal 
command. 


At the right of the royal letter the stone bore, in smaller letters, eight lines 
of a text of which the character does not appear. The analogy of 47 would 
suggest this to have been a resolution of the catoeci, but it may have belonged 
to an entirely unrelated section of the tepd ypappata. 

T£ xal d)g ETiprj'&T] 8id tauf 
TT)V jtcttpiov Pa[oi]Xeiav xal [ 
xog TS td uitotf 
OXfjJtTQOV EXOUgTjl xo[ 

6 owteA.eiv xcoT v8[ ? 


MENAA 

XON 

Sterrett reported that this part of the stone had been badly worn away by the 
action of water, and there are in particular two places where one wonders 
whether it was read correctly. The feminine participle at the end of 1. 4 and 
the YA at the end of 1.5 must have been very faint; in neither place did Hamil¬ 
ton copy any letters. Both are very difficult to explain. The subject of the 
fragment seems to have been something to do with a king; most naturally 
it would have been a resolution in his honor. The idiom in 1. 2, particularly, 
suggests the familiar jtapaXa|3Elv tt)v ^aodEiav of a king’s accession; cf. 
OGIS 4, 6 ; 56, 6 ; 219, 3. The use of the sceptre as an attribute of royalty 
appeared in the Hellenistic period in Egypt, later also in Syria and Asia 
Minor,® though I know of no evidence for its employment by the Attalids. 
It was, however, wide spread in Asia Minor at an attribute of divinity, symbolic 
of its power to punish evil.® If the feminine participle has to be retained, 
it can only be referred to a goodess (Artemis?), but this is quite inexplicable 
in the context. As to the YA, Sterrett’s restoration, xd^ 8 [Q 0 v], shows how 
difficult it is to deal with. Certainly after oimrEXeiv we have the common xatd 
phrase, xm^oiiEQ av 6 Paadeu? n:aQaxaXfji, or something of that sort. 

The traces of 11. 7/8 were reported only by Hamilton. 


») Daremberg-Saglio, IV, 2, 1117; Hug, P. W. K., R. E., 2te R., 3, 369, s. v. 
Sceptrum. 

*) Cf. J. Zingerle, Jahreshefte oest. arch. Inst., XXIII (1926), Beiblatt, p. 6 f, 
11. 15 f; pp. 13—16; pp. 16—23, no. 2. 
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70 . LETTER OF A KING ANTIOCHUS TO AN OFFICIAL, 
INCLOSING A MEMORANDUM FROM THE ROYAL JOURNAL 
CONCERNING GRANTS TO ZEUS OF BAETOCAECE. 

LATE SECOND CENTURY B. C. (?) 

These two documents form part of a small collection of temple records 
inscribed on the north gate of the peribolos of the temple of Zeus (Ba’al) 
of Baetocaece.^ It consists of a rescript, in Latin, of the Emperors Valerian 
and Gallienus and the Caesar Saloninus, receipt of which was apparently 
the occasion of the publication of the collection, the two present texts, 
and part of a decree of “the city”^ which had been sent to Augustus. The 
final item is a brief note, stating that the inscription was set up by the 
xctTOxoi® of Zeus Uranius. The monument was discovered and copied by 
Crofts in the middle of the eighteenth century, and by M. Guillaume Rey 
in 1864. Squeezes were taken by Rey and, in 1899, by von Oppenheim.* 

The size of the script was not reported. Letters (Introd., Ill, 1 A) are, 
like the orthography, of the period when the inscription was cut (A. D. 
253—259). Mistakes of cutting are [xfjvag for ^riiva (10; Introd., p. Ixii), 
and ANEni20AMON for dveraoTaftfiov (13; Introd., p. lx). 

Editions: R. Chandler, Inscr. Ant. in Asia Minore et Graecia Collectae (Oxford, 
1774), Appendix, pp. 88^—91, no. I (cf. Syllabus, p. xxxiv) [J. Franz, CIG 
III (1853), 4474] E. G. Rey, Archives des Missions Scientifiques et Litteraires, 
2me Ser., Ill (1866), 337 and PI. HI [P. LeBas, W. H. Waddington, Asie 
Mineure, HI (1870), 2720 a] S. Jessup, Palestine Exploration Society, Second 
Statement, 1873, 32 f, 38 [W. Dittenberger, OGIS 262] M. von Oppenheim, 
H. Lucas, Byzant. Z^itschr., XIV (1905), 21—25, no. 6 [R. Gagnat, Inscr. 
Gr. ad Res Rom. Pert., Ill (1906), 1020; F. Schroeter, De Regum Hellenisticorum 
Epistulis (1932), 61]. 

Commentary: U. Wilcken, Philologus, LIII (1894), 103; F. Cumont, P. W., 
R. E., II (1896), 2779, s. v. Bairoxaixsvg; R. Dussaud, Rev. Arch., 3me Ser., 
XXX (1897), 1, 319—329; R. Laqueur, Quaest. Epigr. (1904), 102 f; A. Wil¬ 
helm, Beitrdge zur gr. Inschriftenkunde (1909), 196 f; M. Rostovtzeff, Rom. Kolonat 
(1910), 250 f, 274 f; W. S. Ferguson, Gr. Imperialism (1913), 200; B. Keil, 
Berichte sacks. GeselL, LXXI, 8 (1919), 22 f, 96—100; G. F. Lehmann-Haupt, 
P. W. K., R. E., 2te R., 3 (1921), 171, s. v. Satrap] W. L. Westermann, Class. 
Phil., XVI (1921), 18; F. von Woess, Asylwesen Aegyptens (1923), 221 f; 


^) Now Husn Soleiman; cf. Rey, op. cit., 336—341 and PI. I—V; Jessup, op. cit., 
26—58; R. Dussaud, P. Deschamps, H. Seyrig, La Syrie Antique et Me'die'vale Illustree 
(1931), PI. 63. For similar collections of tegd cf. pp. 56, 247, 278. 

*) That is, the former village of Baetocaece; cf. Laqueur, Gnomon, loc. cit. 

®) The meaning of this term is uncertain. Probably the catochi were the inhabitants 
of the village who became the god’s property by his acquisition of their dwelling-place. 
See K. Latte, Heiliges Recht (1920), 105 n. 14; F. von Woess, Z^i^^kr. der Savigny- 
Stiftung, XLVI (1926), 64; U. Wilcken, Urkunden der Ptolemderzeit, I (1927), 76 f, 645. 

*) The inscription is still in place. In 1931, with the very kind assistance of Henri 
Seyrig, the Director of the Service des Antiquites in Syria, I attempted to examine it, 
but bad weather prevented the trip to Husn Soleiman, which lies deep in the mountains. 
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U. Kahrstedt, Abh. Gott. GeselL, XIX, 2 (1926), 32 f, 46 f, 86; J. Beloch, 
Gr. Gesch., IV, 2 (1927), 364 f; R. Laqueur, Gnomon, III (1927) 528 f; G. McL. 
Harper, Tale Class. Stud., I (1928), 151—162; M. Rostovtzeff, Cam. Anc. Hist., 
VII (1928), 183; W. W. Tarn, Hell. Civ., (1930), 126. 


’EjiiotoXt) ’Avtioxod PaoiXecog. 

BaoiXEu? ’Avtioxo? Exiqjqpw eSolLi 6 xataxeycopia- 

pevos vJtopviipaTiopo?. yEvemlo) onv xaOon SeSi^XcoTai Ttegl cov 8eX 8id aon 

ovvTEXeo'Ofj'vai. 


npooevex^EVTog poi a:£Qi Tfjs EVEpylejict? 'Oeotj Aio? 

BaiTOxaixT )5 

b Expi^T] auvxo)QT)'8fjvaL aww £i? datavta tov xqovov O'Oev xai f| 8ijvapi? Toil 
DeoC %ardQyETai xtopqv Tr]v BaiTOxaifxqjvrjv, f)V a:p6T£pov eoxev ATjpqTpioi; 
AT]pr|TQio \3 TOV Mvaoaiov EVTOVQycava Tfj? iteqi ’Ajtdpiav oarpaitEiag, 

OUV TOl? 

ovvxvpovoi xal xa^rixovoi Jtctoi xatd tov? jrpoijredQxovTa? JiEQiopiapov? 
xai am toi? tov eveotooto? etov? y£v{v]i] paoiv, ojtoi? q dito TavTT|? aipoaoSo? 
10 dvaXiox^tai ei? Td? xard pf)va(?} ovvTsXovpEva? {Ivaia? xal rdXXa rd 

a:pd? avlq- 

OlV TOV LEQOV aWTElVOVTU VTCO TOV XallEOTapEVOV VITO TOV HeOV LEpEO)? d)? El- 

dioTai, dyoivTai 8E xal xaTd pfjva jravTjyv'QEi? dreXEi? tt] ;T£VT£xai8ExdTr] xal 
Tpiaxd8i, xal Eivai to p£V ieqov d'avXov ttiv 8£ xd)pT|v drEJCia<T)a<'9')pov, 

pT|8£pld? 

djioppqoeto? jrQOOEVEX^Eioi')?’ tov 8£ EvavTUO'driodpEvov tioi T(vv JtpoyE- 
15 ypappCTCov Evoxov elvai doEpEiq' dvaypaqpfivai te xal rd dvTiypaqpa ev 
arqX'Q Xi'OivT) xal TE{Hjvai ev t^ avTW lEpw. 8 et]0£i ovv ypacpfivai oi? £i- 
^lOTai, iva yEvqTtti dxoXov'8(o? xoi? SqXovpEvoi?. 


Von Oppenheim’s examination showed that the stone had been much worn since 
the visit of Rey. 7. Evtovoycova, Lucas; evTOvoicova, Waddington. 9. yev[v]i^paoiv, Lucas; 
yEVTipaoiv, Wad. 10. fi,f|va{g}, Lucas. 


Letter of King Antiochus. 

King Antiochus to Euphemus, greeting. The inclosed memorandum 
has been issued. See then that its provisions are carried out as far as 
concerns you. 

Report having been brought to me of the “power” of the god Zeus of 
Baetocaece, it has been decided to grant him for all time the place 
whence the “power” of the god issues, the village of Baetocaece — 
formerly the property of Demetrius the son of Demetrius and grandson 

of Mnaseas, .. of the Apamean satrapy — with all its property 

and possessions according to the existing surveys and with the harvest of 
the present year, so that the revenue from this may be spent by the priest 
chosen by the god in the customary manner for the monthly sacrifices 
and the other things which increase the dignity of the temple, and also 
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that there may be held each month on the fifteenth and thirtieth days 
fairs free from taxation; (it has been decided further) that the temple 
should be inviolable and the village exempt from billeting, as no objection 
has been raised; that anyone who should violate any of the above provis¬ 
ions should be held guilty of impiety; and that copies (of this memoran¬ 
dum) should be inscribed on a stone stele and placed in the same temple. 

It will be necessary then to write to the usual officials so that these 
provisions may be carried out. 


The transaction represented by these texts belongs clearly to the last days 
of the Seleucid dynasty. Long before, probably when Seleucld dominion was 
new in the land and when kings in comparative independence of the native 
population pursued a consistent policy of rewarding their great nobles with 
vast estates of land ( 10 — 13 ; cf. p. 96), the temple-state of Zeus of Baetocaece 
had been broken up and the god’s village transferred as a Scoped to a Macedonian 
officer. Now the situation was completely altered. Whether the village was still 
in private hands or had become crown land, the king found himself obliged 
to return it to the god as a means of purchasing the support of the priests.® 

Different as were in character the ancient religious institutions in Egypt 
and in Asia, the problem confronting the Ptolemaic and the Seleucid 
kings in the organization and administration of their realms was essen¬ 
tially the same. Both dynasties found in existence well-established priest- 
states of great sanctity and vast material resources. Great care had to be 
exercised not to offend the religious susceptibilities of the native population, 
and yet no strong government could tolerate these states within a state, 
which extended extraterritoriality to large numbers of persons and enjoyed 
the revenues of wide tracts of land of every description. The solution adopted by 
the early rulers of both dynasties was the same. While they diligently promoted 
the worship and assiduously respected the dignity of each god and goddess, 
they took pains to curb in all essentials the power of the priests. Their policy 
was to make extraterritoriality the subject of special grant of douXia (pp. 57 f), 
and as themselves gods, to confiscate the sacred land and to convert it to 
secular uses through gift or sale to individuals, through foundation of new 
cities, or through exploitation as crown land under one or another system 
of management. 

This policy could be maintained only while the central government conti¬ 
nued strong. The forces of ancient tradition waited patiently but alertly 
for opportunity to recover their ground. In Egypt the turning point came 
under Ptolemy IV, with the Egyptian phalanx at Raphia. For the Seleucids 
it was the confusion following the death of Antiochus IV. Thereafter, both 
dynasties grew, with few recoveries, progressively weaker, and the recovery 


®) Cf. Rostovtzeff, Kolonat, loc. cit. It would perhaps be better to assign the text 
to the first rather than to the second century B. C., for its affinities are with the first 
century Egyptian texts, especially with those recently published in the eighth volume 
of the Berlin Papyri. So little is known of the Seleucid kings in the few years of their 
existence in this century, however, that it may with reservations be allowed to stand 
in this collection before 71/72, although it is rather likely that it is of a later date. 
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of the power of the priests proceeded correspondingly. In Egypt, the details 
of the movement are well known. In Syria the remaining records are too 
few to do more than indicate its general character. Disintegration showed 
itself first in the more remote and inaccessible provinces. The successful 
revolt of Judea was an early phase. The temple of Zeus of Baetocaece, however, 
was on the southern boundary of one of the four satrapies into which was 
divided the Seleucis, the heart of the empire.® Retrogression at this point 
could be accounted for only by extreme weakness of the central government; 
it suggests that the transaction was not much if any earlier than 109 B. C., 
when Antiochus VIII had to resort to great concessions to retain the loyalty 
of a Greek city, Seleucia in Pieria ( 71 / 72 ). 

These two documents are formally unlike any others remaining from the 
Seleucid chancery (see however p. 104), a fact which led Laqueur in 1904 
to argue that they were forgeries of the third century after Christ. That 
argument was based on a false assumption. Not individuality but conventional¬ 
ity is the usual mark of a forgery. The argument had, of course, an antecedent 
likelihood. Forgery is a possibility to be considered in dealing with ancient 
records, particularly where, as here, they owe their preservation to having 
been produced, long after their ostensible date of writing, as evidence of the 
prior possession of privileges whose recognition is asked afresh. So the genu¬ 
ineness of the documents in the books of the Maccabees has been long debated.^ 
But for a claim of forgery here compelling grounds are lacking, and none 
is in fact now maintained.® 

The first of the two documents is a covering letter of a type otherwise 
unknown in the Seleucid empire, but familiar in Egypt. Many grants made 
by the central government both to individuals and to corporate bodies were 
a concern to the recipients only. Aristodicides of Assus ( 10 — 13 ) and the city 
of Samos® were given letters which they could at their pleasure take to 
government officials for honoring. On the other hand, some petitions, as 
for inviolability ( 31 ) or for tax-exemption ( 9 ), concerned many members 
of the state bureaucracy. How notification was sent them wc have no indication, 
but practice in Ptolemaic Egypt suggests that often, as here, the royal 
chancery sent out copies of the documents in question under cover of such 
brief and formal notes. 

The second document, beginning in 1.4, is also of a type unusual in the 
Seleucid empire. It is the earliest extant example (but see p. 104) of a imopvq- 
patiapog, a memorandum, an entry in the royal journal. The nature of such 
documents is well known.From the Roman Empire many pages have sur¬ 
vived of journals of Roman officials of all sorts and of the Areopagus at Athens. 
The history of the institution in the Hellenistic period seems clear. From 

®) Strabo, 16, 2, 4; Keil, loc. cit.; Kahrstedt, op. cit. 14—34; 46—61. 

’) See most recently E. Bickermann, P. W, K., R. E., XIV, 1 (1928), 785—800, 
s. V. Makkabderbticher; Gnomon, VI (1930), 357—361. The alignment of authorities 
is shown by the table in W. Kolbe, Beitrdge zur syr. undjud. GesMchte (1926), 74 f. 

•) Laqueur’s arguments are answered in detail by Keil, op. cit., 96—100. 

•) SEG I, 366, 15—17 (246—243 B. C.). 

^») Cf. OGIS 137—139; SB 1161. 

*^*) Wilcken, op. cit., 80—126; Chrestomathie, 59 f; A. von Premerstein, P. W., R. E., 
IV (1900), 726—759, s. v. Commentarii; P. Jors, Zeitschr. d. Savigny-Stiftung, XXXVI 
(1915), 276—278; Keil, op. cit., 1—26, 72; Collomp, Diplomatique des iMgides, 18—27. 
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the time of Alexander all kings kept official journals, The writer 

of the Aristeas letter remarks of Ptolemy II (298—300): E'&o? ydg eari, xaOcbg 
xal oi) Y^voDawsii;, dq)’ % av qpeQa? (wpa?) 6 (jatTiAei)? dQlqtai xQ'niictti^Eiv pE/Qi? 
ou xaTaxoipTjOfj, jtdvta dvaypct^eoifai td Xeyopeva xal jtQaaaopeva.. . Jtdvx* 
ouv dxQiPoo? Jtapd ttov dvayeypappevoov, d)? eXexflii, psTaXaPovre; xataxexcoQi- 
xap£v4® Similarly, Polyaenus reports (4, 6 ,2) that a certain king Antigonus ac¬ 
quired a reputation for a phenomenal memory because, before an embassy was 
presented to him, he read in his ■ujtopvqpaTa the whole previous history of his 
dealings with the city. Rulers took great care to make sure that their journals 
were accurately kept, and they constituted the one authoritative record of 
their activity. From that fact the procedure in this case becomes quite com¬ 
prehensible. Whether or not the priests or the villagers of Baetocaece had sent 
representatives to ask consecration of the village does not appear. The question, 
at any rate, seems to have been handled not at a royal audience but at a 
cabinet meeting. There the king gave his decision, and the event was duly 
recorded by the secretary. Perhaps because of the small importance of the 
transaction, perhaps for some other reason, the temple was not communicated 
with directly (cf. 9 , 47 , 69 ). A copy of the minute was covered with a brief 
royal note and sent (in all probability) to the governor of the region concerned. 
He then forwarded copies of both documents to the temple authorities for 
their records and for publication (Introd., p. xl).^® 


1. For the heading cf. above, p. 14. The next text in this collection was 
entitled, tpqcpiopa Tij? ^toXecj? jtspqj^Ev ^Ecp AfjyouoTO). Probably the catochi did 
not know what “king Antiochus” was the author of the letter. 

2. Euphemus was certainly responsible for sending the royal memorandum 
to Baetocaece; otherwise the letter addressed to him would not have come 
to the temple. Probably then he had been the officer through whose agency 
the priests’ petition had reached the king. On the analogy of Ptolemaic Egypt, he 
would have been a district governor, oTQatqyog of the JtEpl ’AjtdpEiav satrapy.^^ 

The interpretation of Efiofii] is difficult. Probably it means, “there has been 
given” or “granted” to the petitioner; cf. SIG 459, 1—3 (Beroea in Macedonia, 
248/7 B. C.): (SaoiXEiJovTOi; ’Avtiyovou etov?j=' xai?t', evtuxovtmv AT][iT)T 0 i(oi 
ta>v xuvi-iycov Xccpra ton Nixdvopog, ’AttuAou tou Nixdvopoc, Efiofiqoav at 
EJtiaToXai (whose texts them follow). The verb SiScopi would then be equivalent 
to djto 8 [ 8 copi,^® just as it was used in the Egyptian chanceries as the equivalent 
of Ei(T 8 ( 8 ojpL. Cf. UPZ 14, 125/6 (157 B. C.) 18613 ^ (to jtpdoraypa xal q Ima- 
ToXq) £ 1 ? dvdyvcooiv rtoi 8ioixqTfji; ibid., 139: £iaE86dqo<av) ei? dvdyvojaiv 
8101 XTITE 1 ; BGU 1759, 1 (letter of the dioecetes, about 50 B. C.): tou 8£8o|.ievou 
fipEiv vjtopvqpatos, “the petition presented to us” (so also BGU 1761, 1, 51/50 
B. C.; 1795, 3/4, 48/47 B. C.). 

This and the following reference are cited by Wilcken, op. cit., 110—112. 

^^) E. Bickermann now however has made out a very strong case for the theory that 
the naojAviifiaTio^to? was actually not an entry in the royal journal but a distinct type of 
document, an official record of a single act of the king (Aegyptus, XIII, 1933,349—355). 
It is possible that the preceding account should be modified accordingly. 

**) So Wilcken. See further Introd., p. xl. 

*^) Cf. the expression in the decree of Seleucia in Pieria, above, p. 186, 1. 2: Ijtel 
JtttQd Tov Paoiiieoii; daeSoilq jTpooxaYpa. 
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The interpretation of oiaTaxExoopiapevo? as “inclosed” is on the analogy of 
the use of the verb, for example, in 37 , 6 : xaTaxeytoQtatai to dvTiypaqpov. The 
verb might also refer to the “entry” of the minute in the royal journal. Gf. SIG 
747, 30/31 (Senatus consultum concerning the Amphiareum in Oropus, 73 
B. C.): TOVTO o xal etc tijv T(T)V vjtopvriudTcov 8 fltov xaTeycopicrapev (i. e., in 
the consular journal). 

3. For YEveado), the earlier Seleucid chancery used ouvTeXeiaOa) (36, 21). 
The word here may be due to Ptolemaic influence; it occurs frequently in 
Ptolemaic royal letters of the same period. 

4. The verbs itpoaqiegco and :t 9 oaavaq)EQC 0 became used in the second cen¬ 
tury technically of presenting a subject to a king for his consideration.^'^ An 
excellent parallel to the present use of the verb is in the decree of Ptolemy IX 
Alexander, OGIS 761: Paodeug IlToAepalo? o? xal ’A^EiavSpo?, nTO^Epaiov 
Tov mjyyEvoiji; xal Sloixtitou jrponavEveyxavTO? [f|p]tv. .. jtQoo<T£>Tdxa[XEv. 

Use of the singular, poi, is curious for a Seleucid, though as B. Keil pointed 
out, epistolary rules would not necessarily extend to entries in the journal. It 
may be, however, that in the later days of the dynasty, when it was under Egyp¬ 
tian influence, the rule may have been relaxed; in 30 , for example, Ptolemy IV 
uses the singular. 

The idiom, flEOu Aiog, is explained by the fact that the Zeus in question 
was non-Greek; Oeoc: was regularly used with names of foreign gods. As 
early as the fourth century B. C., the city of Phanagoria in the Bosporan 
kingdom referred to the tax'^QO? flEOS SdvEpyis {SIG 216, 2), and the idiom 
became common in Roman times.^® 

The god is defined as “of Baetocaece,” BaiTOxa[xT|g, just as elsewhere {GIG 
4475) he is called flEog BaitoxaiXEug. It is usually assumed that Baetocaece was 
the name of the village, but in 1 .6 that is called, not BaiToxaixriv, but Baitoxai- 
xqvrjv, “of Baetocaece” also. Either then we are dealing with an engraver’s 
mistake and should print BaiTOxai[xTi]v{qv}, or the name did not apply to the 
village but by Baetocaece was meant a site in the neighborhood. The meaning 
of the term is clearly geographic. As Dussaud explains. Bait—xaLxr| = “house 
of the castor vine.”^® 

5. The technical verb of the king’s decision, xpivto, is adjusted to the imperson¬ 
al phraseology of the journal. 

The verb of the grant, ouyxcopEO), is that used of the land of Aristodicides 
( 12 , 7 and 14), where the new owner received fee simple. The land here was 
to belong to the god in full ownership.®® Nothing is said as to the operation 
of the land tax, but perhaps exemption was implicit in the transaction. 

6 . Forqv jtpoTEQOv eoxs'v AqpqTpio? cf. 11 , 4/5: qp jtQOTEpov Eixev MEXsaypog, 
and note. “Lots” were known in Egypt by the name of their first holder, 
and presumably the same principle is here in force. 

7. Reference to Demetrius by the name of his grandfather as well as by 

10 ) OGIS 168, 38; 761, 9; Plaumann, Ptolemais, 35; SB 3926, 19; 7337, 8. 

”) Cf. Septuag., 2 Macc., 11, 18 and 36. 

«) Cf. further SIG 747, 799, 810, 841. 

i») The name of the god may appear in the dedication, SEG IV, 164,7 (Cordova, 2nd 
cent.), [Baitojjceixa^. 

**) Cf. Zingerle, op. cit., 9 f, for a parallel from Asia Minor under the Empire. 
For the later Roman theory of res sacrae see Wenger, SB bayer. Ak., 1915, Abh. 10, 
34 n. 1. 
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that of his father suggests legal phraseology. Westermann is probably right in 
supposing that this information came from a land register, perhaps that in 
Apamea. The repoiijcdgxovxe? Jtegiogiapoi (1. 8 ) would be those there on record; 
the priests were not empowered to make a new survey, widening the area 
in question. 

For evTOugY(*>'v« see Appendix, s. v. 

The satrapy is designated by its capital, as is the hyparchy jtEgl ’'Epi^av 
{OGIS 238, 1). Other geographical features are also similarly used; cf. the 
£(p’ 'Eii.A,qajt 6 vTOti oaTgdtJteia of 11, 3/4, and the Ttegl ’Iftpoav hyparchy of 
Dura Parchment 2.^L 

8 . By the ouYxugOvxcrxal xaifrjxovTa ndvxa are meant the village land and 
the peasants with their property, the Xaol jtavoixioi ouv toT? vitdQypvoiv Jtaoiv 
of 18, 8/9 (see note). The two participles are synonyms, both being used to 
convey an impression of legal exactitude. 

9. Laodice also received in her grant the harvest of the current year; see 
on 18, 9/10. Laqueur objected to the vague term, to eveoto? eto?; in 18 
the date is given. As Keil pointed out, however, the “present” year was that 
of the volume of the journal in which this entry occured. 

10/11. Here are juxtaposed the temporal and the spiritual aspects of the 
priest. He is, as often, appointed “by the god,” that is, by lot. Cf. note 
on 24, 1. 

12. Local festivals connected with a sanctuary were a familiar event of 
Hellenistic life. The central feature was a common feast.^^ For this, revenue 
was required. Inevitably, as crowds came together from the countryside, the 
opportunity was utilized for trade.** Under a strong government, watchful 
to secure the due payment of the sales tax, the institution was regularized. 
In the time of Augustus, sales could legally be carried out by public heralds 
(dYOgT)Tai, OGIS 262, III, 20—22), whether in “the city” or in the country. 
To secure for its festivals exemption from the sales tax would have been profit¬ 
able for the sanctuary. 

13. On the meaning of dovXia see pp. 57 f. 

The question of billeting was often prominent in the Hellenistic kingdoms, 
though this is the first epigraphic evidence for it under the Seleucids (see on 
30, p. 138). Government servants, civil and military, had to find lodgings 
during their travels. Troops in garrison did not always find time or means 
to build their own barracks (pp. 207 f). The duties of the subject population 
were probably not accurately defined, but it seems that they were normally 
required to meet whatever calls were made upon them. Specific exemption 
alone entitled them to avoid the burdensome duty.*^ 

13/14. Formally parallel to the phrase, pT) 8 £pid 5 dn:oQQq 0 £O) 5 JtgoaEVE 5 cfieiaTi?, 
is that used in proceedings on debt in Egypt, pY) 8 £|iLd? dvTiggfiaEcog 

®^) Rostovtzeff-Welles, Tale Class. Stud., II (1931), 44. 

**) Wilhelm, loc. cit. Cf. for example OGIS 383, 89—99 (= L. Jalabert, R. Mouterde, 
laser. Gr. et Lat. de la Syrie, I, 1929, 1; Nemrud Dagh, about 35—31 B. C.). 

**) Cf. Strabo, 10, 5, 4, 486: fj re tovtiyuqis efwtoQixov u ^QciY^wi ecrxi; SIG 695, 
34—36 and n. 8, 61/62 (Magnesia on the Maeander, about 128 B. C.). See Harper, 
op. cit., 155. 

**) Cf. p. 138 and notes 4 and 5. See further for the Roman Empire, the edicts 
of Germanicus (Wilamowitz-Zucker, SB Ak. Berlin, 1911, 794—821), the decree of 
Hierapolis {OGIS 527), and the appeal of the Scaptopareni to Gordian III {SIG 888). 
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(“no reply being made”).^® The meaning, as recognized by B. Keil, is clearly, 
“no objection being made;” i. e., by a government officer.** The procedure 
was perhaps as follows. A proposal was laid before the king by a secretary 
or minister, and the king made his general decision. The present minute 
is the record of such a transaction. Then the matter was referred to the govern¬ 
ment bureau concerned (here the war department or perhaps the treasury) 
for detailed study and comment.*’ If no objection was thence forthcoming, the 
measure was put into effect and notice was sent to all the interested officials. 

15. This is an offense recognized in city codes also. Cf. SIG 338, 27—30 
(lalsus, about 304 B. C.): on 8e xct nc itapd tov vopov a;oiija'Tii, to ts tepov 
xal TO Tcpcvo? JcafiaipeTO) xai £:rtiQE^eTO), t] evo/o? eoto) rdi doEPsiai. By what juri¬ 
dical machinery punishment would be visited does not appear. Perhaps it would 
be in the charge of state courts. Sometimes impiety was left to the god himself 
or to the priests to prosecute.** 

The plural, dcvTiypCKpa, cannot well refer to the two documents, letter and 
memorandum, as the former had not yet been written. It is, apparently, 
only formulaic; cf. p. 9 n. 9. 

16/17. In the last sentence the construction changes. Logically there is no 
more reason for ypaqp'nvai to be introduced by SetJctei than ayaygatp^yai 
just before. The explanation is to be found in an observation made by Laqueur 
on city decrees: whatever follows the clause of publication is a later addition 
to the text.*® The structure of the memorandum is that of a decree (see below). 
With the publication clause it originally ended. Later, perhaps by the king 
when the copy was presented to him for his correction, the last clause was 
added in such a way that it did not become formally a part of the text. The 
conjunction ouv is especially suggestive, used as it is commonly in the letters 
to introduce the royal decision. The change in expression from xa itpoyeypait- 
[i£va to rd 8tiXou|i£va associates this clause closely with the covering letter 
(cf. 1. 3, xafioTi 8e8qA,coTai). 

The expression ypaqjfjvai olg EifiiOTat is a regular chancery idiom. Cf. the 
phraseology in the petition of Ptolemaeus to Ptolemy Philometor, UP^, 14, 
14—22: 8£(opai upcov .. . pepioai xdpol f)? I'xete .. . dvTlXTip^i^Eco? <xai jtpooTot- 
^ai) ypatpfjvai oi< 5 > xafiTjxEi a:QOo7.a(3£Oi3aL tov iTcpocovopaapevov pou d8EXq)6v. 


The structure of the covering letter calls for no comment. It is the briefest 
sort of impersonal note. The memorandum, however, is more interesting. 

Formally this is modeled on a city decree, differing from one as do the 
fmopvripaTiapoi of the Areopagus in lacking the preamble.*® The introduction, 

Cf. P. Leipzig 120 — Mitteis, CkresL, 230, 11/12 (A. D. 89); P. M. Meyer, Juristi- 
sche Papyri, 143. 

**) E. Bickermann writes me that he prefers the interpretation, “no dispute being 
admitted,” but I cannot then understand the tense of irgooevex’^^etcnie. 

*’) There is a lively picture of such departmental activity in UPZ 14; cf. Introd. 
p. xxxviii. 

**) Cf. Zingerle, op. cit., 29—49. 

**) R. Laqueur, Epigraphische Untersuchmgen, 39—53; cf. A. Wilhelm, Neue Beitrdge, 
V, 5—8. 

s") Keil, op. cit., 100; cf. SIG 796 B, II. 
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which in decrees or letters (as 44) occupies several clauses, is contained in the 
genitive absolute, :TQO 08 T 8 j(OevTog.^’^ The remaining text, however, closely 
resembles the conclusion of a decree. The 8e86x^cti of a decree, which be¬ 
comes eSo^e in the Areopagus iijtofxvriixaTiafxoc; (SIG 796 B, II, 9), is here 
expiOr], a verb appropriate to the king’s action. Like SsSoxOai, it is followed 
by a series of infinitives which are in the passive voice in keeping with the 
impersonal character of the document. The first infinitive clause is the longest, 
describing the gift of land, but its elements are arranged without regard to 
rhetorical effect. The order is logical: ouvycopT|llT]vai . . . xa)pT|v . . . onv xol? 
cruvxuQOuoi .. . xal oxjv Totg ... ye'V'viifAaaiv oncog .. . dvaXiaxTitai... dycovrai 
88, but the clauses which interrupt it (o'&ev .. . xardQXEtai; . . . oatpareeiag) 
make it somewhat difficult to follow the sense of the whole. The writer consist¬ 
ently places first the longer of two or more parallel clauses. The second of the 
infinitives following expifii], 8Lvai (1. 13), is eight lines later than the first (ouv- 
X(opT|^fjvai, 1, 5). The clause to which this belongs (8ivai to psv isqov dauXov, 
xtX.), as the two following, is short and simple. As in decrees, the order for 
publication is placed last. 

The Serjasi clause has already been discussed. Like the clause with which 
5 ends, it is clearly a later addition. 


71/72. LETTERS OF ANTIOCHUS VIII (IX?) TO PTOLEMY IX 
ALEXANDER AND TO SELEUCIA IN PIERIA, RECOGNIZING THE 
CITY AS FREE. SUMMER OF 109 B. C. [Collation] 

The triangular fragment of white marble, 10 cm. thick and of an 
extreme height and width of 45 and 49 cm. respectively, was found by 
the first editors on February 18, 1887, while excavating in the village 
of Kuklia, not far from the site of Paphus in Cyprus, and is now in the 
British Museum. It comprises the upper right-hand corner of a stele, 
with a clear space of 2.5 cm. above the first line of writing, and a raised 
border 7.5 cm. wide on the right. 

The script is fine and even (Introd., Ill, 1 A). Letters are 9 to 
10 mm. in height with small apices, and vary in spacing. 

Editions: E. A. Gardner, D. G. Hogarth, M. R. James, Journ. Hell. Stud.;, 
IX (1888), 229—231, no. 14; W. R. Paton, Class. Rev., IV (1890), 283 [M. L. 
Strack, Dynastie der Ptolemder (1897), 269, no. 148 (beginning only); A. Wil¬ 
helm, Gott. Gel. AnZ; OCX. (1898), 212—215; G. Michel, Rec. denser. Gr., 49; 
W. Dittenberger, OGIS 257] F. H. Marshall, Inscr. Brit. Mus., IV, 2 (1916), 
970 [F. Schroeter, De Regum Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), 59/60]. 

Commentary: U. Wilcken, Hermes, XXIX (1894), 436—450; P. W., R. E., 
I (1894), 2482, s. v. Antiochos; E. R. Sevan, House of Seleucus (1902), II, 256, 
281 n. 3; B. Niese, Gr. undmaked. Staaten, III (1903), 309 f; A. Bouche-Leclercq, 

®‘) This is a common construction at the beginning of njtoixrn^aTmtioC. Cf. the 
extract from journal of a Roman prefect, P. Amherst, 64 (A. D. 107): dvayvcoo^evToc ... 
xal jr0Ooe(no%T:og ... OmPiog Md|i[.iog (eljtEv). 
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Lagides, II (1904), 92 n. 1; P. Ghione, Mem. Acc. Torino, LV (1905), 109; 
V. Ghapot, Memoires de la Societe Nationale des Antiquaires de France, LXVI 
(1907), 172—174; A. Bouche-Leclercq, Seleticides (1913/14), 396 n. 1, 406, 
602—604; W. Schubart, Arch, fur Papyr., VI (1920), 340 f; Ruge, P. W. K., 
R. E., 2te R., 3 (1921), 1189, s. v. Seleukeia (Pieria); W. W. Tarn, Journ. Hell. 
Stud., XLIV (1924), 144; U. Kahrstedt, Abh. Gott. Gesell, XIX, 2 (1926), 
75 f; E. R. Bevan, Ptolemaic Dynasty (1927), 328 f; M. Rostovtzeff, Cam. Anc. 
Hist., VII (1928), 186; E. Bickermann, Philologus, LXXXVII (1932), 284. 


71 


5 


10 


15 


BJaadeii? ’Avrioxog PaaiXei IlToXE|xaia)i tdii xal 
’A^jEidvSQCoi Tcoi d8EXq)d)i xaigeiv' el eQQCooai, eit] dv «)? |3ov~ 
XopEjfla' xal avTol Se vYiftivoiiEv xal aov E[xvT)|i,ovEi5ofi£v 
qpiXooTjoQY^j^? • SeXevxeis toijg ev IIiEpiai Tfjg lEpdg xal dniiXoi) 
e| dQX'9S] pev Toil itatpi qpwv jtQOOxXTjpcodEvtag xai xiyv 
jtQoz avTjov Evvoiav pEXQi tEXoiig pE^aiav ODvri^griaav- 
Tag EpfiEivaJvtag 8e xal tfi jtpog 'q|xdg q3iXooTOQYici>' TaiJ- 
TTiv 8id JtoXXcbjv xal xaXdiv eqywv xal paXiat’ Iv tolg la:£i- 
iTjcpoaiv dvaY^tctiJoTaToig xaigotg d3to8Ei|apEvovg xal xa- 
td td d'XXa pEYCtXjoil^iJXCog xal avtcov d|io)g IjtaulfiffavTEg 
Eig EjriqjavEOTEQOv jtgjoriYdYopEV d|icopa' xal ruvl 8e Tf}g Jtgc6> 
tqg xal [lEYiOTTjg EVEgYi^o^ltt? xaxaliwaai ojtouSct^ovTEg 
aitToiig, ExgwapEV sijg tov daiarta xQovov eXEU'&EQODg 
Eivat, xal jTEQiEXdpofiEv anroiijg aig EJtoiqadgE^a Jtgog dXXTj- 
Xoug aw-Orixaig, vopi^ovtEg oiJTjcog xal to x:g6g tt)v ;n:aTgi8a 
£d(r£(3£g xal pEYaXopegEg 'qpoiv] ixipavEOTEpov EOEa&ai. 
ojtcog 8e xal an td onYXroQiY&EVTa JtagajxoXon'dfig, xaXcog exeiv 
eSoIev ETTiaTEiXai aoi. Eggwja'&E. (ETovg) yo', rogYi“^on xd'. 


Restoration is the work of many hands, chiefly Paton, Wilcken, Wilhelm, and 
Dittenberger. See the notes on OGIS 257 I. 8/9. ea:8t>.Tiqp6ai,v, Wilhelm; OTeCyowi, 
editors, approved most recently by Robert. 18. sdo^ev, tV; ex^ivapev, editors. 


King Antiochus to king Ptolemy, also called Alexander, his brother, 
greeting. If you were well it would be as we wish; we ourselves were 
well and were remembering you with love. The people of Seleucia 
in Pieria, the city holy and inviolable, [from of old] supported our 
father and throughout maintained steadfast their good-will toward 
him. They have been constant in their love toward us and have shown 
it [through many] fine deeds especially in the most desperate times we 
have experienced. We have therefore hitherto furthered their interests 
generously as they deserve and have brought them into [more conspi¬ 
cuous] honor. Now, being anxious to reward them fittingly with the 
first [and greatest] benefaction, [we have decided that they be] for all 


19 
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time free, [and we have entered them in the treaties] which we have 
mutually concluded, [thinking] that thus [our piety and generosity] 
toward our ancestral city will be more apparent. [So that you also may] 
know [these concessions, it seemed] best [to write you]. Farewell. 
Year 203, Gorpiaeus 29. 


72 

(Baadei)? “Avtioxo^ Sei^evxecov t]cov ev fliepiai Tfjs is- 
[gd? >ial dovXov toT? dg/ovoi xal rfji xal rcoi 8T)|iCi)i 

[xaipeiv* ei I'ggooa'&e vpEig xal jtoXi?, eitj dv] wg (3ovX6p8- 
[da. Ijte[xi[)a[i8v uixlv dvTiyQaqjov trig re E:itLOToA,]fig ye- 
5 [ygdq)a[X8v jtgog PaaL7,8a IlToX8[AaTov xal tfjg jtpog tt|V 'Pjcopai- 
[wv cn5yxXT)TOV, I'va-— jtagajxoXov- 


1—3. This is the restoration of Paton and Dittenberger. 4—6. Restored by Ditten- 
berger, from suggestion of Wilcken. 


[King Antiochus to the magistrates and the] council and the people 
[of Seleucia] in Pieria, the holy [and inviolable, greeting. If you and the 
city were well, it would be] as we wish. [We have sent you a copy of 
the letter] which we have written [to king Ptolemy and to the] Roman 
[Senate, so that you may] know [.] 


At the time when these letters were written the history of the Seleucid line was 
nearing its close. Fifty-five years of almost uninterrupted dynastic quarreling, 
starting from the death of Antiochus IV in 163, had reduced to an insignific¬ 
ant princedom what had once been the proudest of the Hellenistic states. Two 
grandsons of Demetrius I Soter, the half-brothers Antiochus VIII Grypus and 
Antiochus IX Cyzicenus, had now ended almost a decade of civil war in a 
stale-mate. Both were now ruling in ineffectual hostility in parts of Syria 
which, as it appears, changed from time to time with the changes in their 
fortunes. Their resources had become negligible, and they were forced to 
purchase support in any quarter and at any price at which it might be ob¬ 
tained. Here, the cost was recognition of the freedom of one of the capital cities, 
Seleucia in Pieria. In 70, it was great financial concessions to a native temple. 
Naturally such measures defeated their own end, and when Tigranes of 
Armenia entered the country twenty-five years later, there was only the form 
of a conquest. The Seleucid dynasty had practically ceased to exist. 


71, 1. Certain identification of the king Antiochus of these letters is, in the 
present state of the evidence, impossible. We do not know which of the two 
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ruling Antiochi held Seleucia at this time. The “fathers” (1. 5) of both, the 
brothers Demetrius II and Antiochus VII, had alike a tradition of friendship 
with the city. A few years later we find a scheme of alliances in existence 
between the Seleucid and the Ptolemaic houses. Antiochus VIII was allied 
with Ptolemy IX Alexander I and his mother Cleopatra III Thea Philometor 
Sotira against Antiochus IX with Ptolemy VIII Soter II Lathyrus. On the 
presumption that this alliance existed in 109, commentators have in the main 
agreed in ascribing the letters to Antiochus VIIL On the other hand Bouche- 
Leclercq (Seleucides, 603) called attention to the fact that in 106 Ptolemy VIII, 
then the ally of Antiochus IX, found refuge in flight in Seleucia. That is to 
say, in 106, Seleucia was in the possession of Antiochus IX. He prefered to 
suppose that the scheme of alliances had changed in the intervening three 
years rather than the possession of Seleucia, and no one can prove him wrong. 
But, beside the suspicion that Antiochus VIII might have declared free a city 
in the control of his rival, I am inclined to feel that the evidence points rather 
to Grypus as author.^ 

Ptolemy IX Alexander I, although addressed here as “king,” should not 
yet have received the title. The younger son of Ptolemy VII Euergetes II, he 
had in 114/13 been sent to Cyprus as viceroy, with the title OTpaTriyo?, and it 
was not until 108/7 that he returned to Egypt as king. The history of the 
intervening years, however, is very poorly known, and the intrigues which 
ended in the flight of his elder brother, Ptolemy VIII, from Egypt, must have 
already reached a point where he had officially adopted the royal title.® 
Otherwise it would be strange for him to have published this letter, in which 
he is so addressed, in the sanctuary of the Paphian Aphrodite. 

2. As generally recognized, the term d8ekq)6i; has no reference to the fact 
that Grypus and Alexander were first cousins. Hellenistic royalty made great 
use of honorary degrees of relationship. 

2—4. This health wish and expression of esteem was taken over by the royal 
chanceries in the second century from its use in private letters. Gf. 56, 58, 59, 
61. It is strange to find it addressed similarly to the people of Seleucia in 72, 
but the courtesy gradually became conventional. Cf. the letters of Antony to 
Plarasa and Aphrodisias, OGIS 453, and of Augustus to Mylasa, SIG 768. On 
the tense of the verbs see note on 56, 2. 

4—13. The relations of Seleucia to the late Seleucids were outlined by 
Wilcken in 1894 (Hermes, loc. cit.), and the past forty years have added little 
to our knowledge of them. The city had admitted Demetrius II on the death 
of Ptolemy VI Philometor in 145, and when in 139 Demetrius was captured 
by the Parthians, it had provided a secure base of operations for his wife 
Cleopatra Thea and his brother Antiochus VII Sidetes. On the latter’s death 
in 129 it again received Demetrius released from captivity, and on his death 
in 125 continued to support Cleopatra and Antiochus VIIL In return for this 
devotion, the city received a succession of favors. Probably from Demetrius 


It would not be surprising if numismatic evidence should some day show changes 
in the overlordship of Seleucia during this period. Tarsus was an important minting 
center for Grypus, but Cyzicenus also struck coins there; cf. G. Macdonald, ^eitschr. 
fiir Numismatik, XXIX (1912), 102—104. 

^) His reign is in fact dated from 114/3 B. C.; cf. Preisigke-Kiessling, Worterbtich, 
III, p. 39. 


10 * 
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about 145 it received the title “holy,” which by 138 had become “holy and 
inviolable.”® From the present grant of freedom, it reckoned a new era.* 

4. On the force of aavXog see above, pp. 57 f. 

8/9. Two restorations have been proposed for the lacuna. The first editors 
read Ejrei[YOVOi], and this reading is still favored, as he informs me, by L. 
Robert. The word is common in the Koine, used intransitively with the 
meaning “to be urgent;” cf Philo Mech., Belopoeica, 56, 47 (Wescher); BGU 
1141, 4 (14/13 B. C.); Plut., Sert., 3; OGIS 669, 6 (edict of T. Julius Alexander, 
A. D. 68); Appian, Mith., 79. It would here be equivalent in meaning to the 
following dvayKaiOTOtTOt,?.® The other restoration was proposed by Wilhelm, 
and accepted by Dittenberger and Marshall: this is EJteJXiiqjoaiv], less com¬ 
monplace than EJtEtyotJai and less tautological. Wilhelm compares Paus., 1,40,4: 
TO 8e dyaXpa oux e|eiQyda'&T] toii Aid?, EJcdaPovrog tou ne^ojtovvTiaicov JtoXepov 
JTQO^ ’AOrjvaiou?, but the verb means commonly “to overtake” or “to surprise.” 
Cf. Thuc., 4, 96, 8: wxto? EJtiXaj3oiJOT)? to epyov; Plato, Epin., 974 A: TayiJ y£ 
[tf|v EJtiXa|36v yfjpas; Dion. Hal., Ant. Rom., 2, 54, 4; 3, 52, 3. In the present 
passage the meaning would be, “the difficult times which have overtaken us.” 

12/13. The phraseology resulted apparently from a confusion of two ideas: 
to think the city worthy of benefactions, and to be anxious to confer them. 

14/15. The restoration (Wilhelm) is modeled on a phrase in Polybius (5, 
67, 12/13): IlToXepaTo? pev ydp EOJtonSa^e jtspiXaPsIv Tutg auvOrixaig afiTov,® 
’AvTioyog 8e xafi-djtal oiiSe Xoyov fivei/ETO jcepi toijtwv. What is meant by 
the cruvOfixai is not clear, but Wilhelm argues very plausibly that it was an 
agreement between the Antiochi to respect the free cities of Syria. In that case 
it would appear that either of the Antiochi could add cities to the list as he 
chose; this suggests the possible use of the agreement in political maneuvering. 

®) This information comes from the coinage. Mr. Edward T. Newell, President of 
the American Numismatic Society, writes me as follows in a letter dated January 19, 
1933: “We have coins of Antiochus IV and Alexander I which bear only the inscript¬ 
ion: 2EAEYKEQN TQN EM HIEPIAI. The latter are dated BSP (151/0 B. C.) and 
SEP (147/6 B. G.). Both silver and bronze bear the types: obverse. Head of Zeus to r., 
reverse, Fulmen in wreath. Now in my collection I possess two bronze coins of these 
same t^es and practically the same style and fabric (but undated) and bearing the 
inscription: 2EAEYKEQN TQN EM HIEPIAI THE IEPA2. Style and fabric show 
that these coins could not possibly have been struck more than a year or two after the 
preceding coins of Alexander I. My guess is that they were struck under Demetrius II 
at the time of his first reign in Antioch (146—144 B. G.), though it is also possible that 
they could have been issued in the last year of Alexander I (146). In style they are 
identical with a series of bronze coins struck by Demetrius II in 146—144 at Antioch. 
They suggest, to me at least, that the title of iegd was given to Seleucia either by 
Aexander or by Demetrius to attach it to their cause, or in recognition of the city’s 
loyalty during this time. 

“The coin which you found described by Eckhel (J. Eckhel, Doctrina Numorum 
Veterum, III 1794, 324, no. 2) exists, so far as the short time at my disposal allowed me 
to ascertain, only in my own collection and at Berlin. You will find a good reproduction 
of this coin in the ^eitschr.Jur Numismatik, XXIX (1912), PI. V, 5. It bears the inscript¬ 
ion, 2EAEYKEQN TQN EM HIEPIAI THE IEPA2 KAI ASYAOY, and is dated 
AOP (138 B. G.). Hence it would seem as if the title dovXog had been added to that 
of iegd somethine between, say, 144 and 138, possibly by Tryphon or by Antiochus 
VII himself, for political reasons, of course.” 

*) Bouchd-Leclercq, S^leucides, 406; Head, Hist. Num., 783; Ruge, loc. cit.; Rostov- 
tzeff, op. cit., 185 f. 

®) Gf. Schroeter, op. cit., 100. 

®) For the significance of this phrase see Bickermann, op. cit,, 277—299. 
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To Antiochus, Seleucia was his jtaTpi? as Pergamum was to Attalus III 
(67, 6). It had been his life-long residence, except for occasional forced ab¬ 
sences, and the adoption of citizenship, if that is implied in the term, would 
have been natural. The Hellenistic states furnished no substitute for the in¬ 
stinctive Greek demand for a home city. When the Hellenistic rulers ceased to 
feel themselves Macedonians, they attached themselves to their capital cities. 

18. I prefer 88o|ev to the editor’s Ixptvaper because of the use of the latter 
just before in 1. 13, and also because of its technical force in the chancery. It 
means not “to decide” that a thing is true but “to determine” on a course of 
action. 

The plural of eQQtoa^e is a slip, as Dittenberger saw, though rather of 
the secretary than of the stone-cutter. The royal style affected the plural, 
though in the letter Ptolemy is referred to as “thou.” 

The twenty-ninth of Gorpiaeus, 109 B. G., corresponded to September 6; 
cf above, p. 95, n. 12. 


72, 1—6. Two interpretations of these fragmentary lines have been main¬ 
tained. One is that of Wilcken, approved recently by Marshall, which sees 
here a letter from Seleucia in Pieria to Paphus. It would restore, {'H |3ouXri 
xal 6 8t]po? SeAsuxetov . . . natpitov Tfji (3o]uXf)L, xtX. It is designed to 
explain the fact that the two letters were published in a Paphian san¬ 
ctuary. But this explanation, as Dittenberger pointed out, is open to se¬ 
rious objection. The purely accidental conjunction of a letter to Ptolemy 
and a letter to Paphus is out of the question; if the two letters are to¬ 
gether on the stele, it is because they were sent together to the authority 
which had them published. They must, then have emanated from the same 
office, and while it is not impossible that Seleucia should have sent a copy of 
the letter to Ptolemy, it would be very strange for it to have sent that copy to 
a city within Ptolemy’s dominion. Much simpler is the alternative theory 
proposed by Paton. Antiochus, granting a favor to Seleucia, confirmed it by 
letters to Ptolemy, perhaps to the Romans (cf. 2 Maccabees, 11, 34—38), 
probably to other powers also. These were mentioned, and copies inclosed, in 
the letter to Seleucia. Conversely, to Ptolemy, and so probably to the other 
powers addressed, was sent a copy of the letter to Seleucia. Ptolemy, receiving 
the two documents at Cyprus, published them in a frequented sanctuary on 
the island. It was the rule in such cases to engrave first the covering letter, 
afterwards the inclosures. 

Below the last line there is a clear space in from the margin of 2Va letters 
where the following line should be. That may be due to an unusually great 
variation in the right margin at that point. It is also possible that the letter to 
Seleucia was there completed. The sense of the letter is perfect as it stands: 
“we have sent you copies of these letters so that you may know the action we 
have taken about you.” Cf. especially 43. 


71. The letter, as befits its purely informatory character, is modeled on the 
private letter form. After the health wish, it consists of a long statement of the 
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circumstances, and a brief and conventional ending stating why the letter was 
written. The structure is comparatively simple. The subject of the letter is set 
abruptly first, and is followed by two pairs of participles relating the 

city’s services, as in an honorary decree. The grouping is chronological; the 
first pair, 3tQoaxA.T|po)fievTai; and auvTTipijaavrag marking with homoeoteleu- 
ton the ends of their cola, refer to the king’s father, the second pair in chiastic 
order, cppsivavra? and djto8£i^a{xevoiis, to the king. The last colon is the 
longest, with its climactic phrase, sv.. . xaipolg. The king’s action is similarly 
divided chronologically, xal Kara rd aKka ... STiav^Gavreq .. . n:poT)Ydyop8V, 
xal vwi 8e ... ojcouSct^ovres ... ixpivafxev ... xal jteQieA,d|3opev. The second 
clause, with the present action, is longer and has two verbs instead of one. 
The sentence ends with the participial clause, vopt^ovreg . . . eoeo'dai, on a 
lower tone.’ The second sentence is of a familiar type, used for example in 65 
and 66 , and very short. 


72, Little is left of this letter save the heading and health formula. With the 
restoration, however, it appears a brief and direct statement, without rhetori¬ 
cal embellishments, formally and stylistically parallel to 43. 


73/74. TWO LETTERS OF MITHRIDATES THE GREAT 
TO LEONIPPUS, OFFERING REWARDS FOR THE APPREHENSION 
OF GHAEREMON OF NYSA. 88/7 B. C. [Collation] 

The stele of native dpuySaXiTTis, 90 cm. high, 58 cm. wide, and 22 cm. 
thick, which contains these two letters and, preceding them, a dedicatory 
notice of Nysa and a letter of the Roman proconsul G. Cassius, was 
found by M. Pappakonstantinu in the village Akga, between Sultan 
Hissar and Nasili, whither it had been brought from the ruins of Nysa 
about 1860. He reported the find to Sterrett, and in November, 1890, 
showed the stone to Hiller von Gaertringen. It is broken away at the 
top and on the right. It is now in the Constantinople Museum. 

The script is that of the first century B. C.^ Letters are 15 mm. high 
and have small apices. A lapidary’s error cut Tcopaicov for 'Pcouatoug 
in 74, 7. 

Editions: F. Hiller von Gaertringen, T. Mommsen, Athen. Mitt., XVI 
(1891), 95—106, 441 [T, Reinach, Mithridates Eupator (German translation 
by A. Goetz, 1895), 474, no 23; W. Dittenberger, SIG^ 328; SIG^ 741 (Hiller); 
C. Michel, Rec. d’Inscr. Gr., 50; U, von Wilamowitz-Moellendorf, Gr. Lesebuch 
(1902), I, 394; II, 256 f; W. Schubart, Arch, fiir Papyr., VI (1920), 341 (74 
only); F. Schroeter, De Regum Hellenisticorum Epistulis (1932), 62/63]. 


'’) Cf. the clause at the end of 36 (p. 163). 

1) Introd., Ill, 1 A. A photograph (from a squeeze) of the upper part of the text is 
reproduced in O. Kern, Inscr. Graecae (1913), PI. 40. 
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Commentary: J. R. S. Sterrett, Epigraphical Journey in Asia Minor (1888), 
340 f; A. WUhelm, Giitt. Gel. Anz., GLX (1898), 215; W. von Diest, J\ysa ad 
Maeandrum (1913), 9,68; H. A. Ormerod, Cam. Anc. Hist., IX (1932), 239—241. 


73 


Baod[eng Mi'&Qi8]dTT](; Aeoovijtjctp oaTQCcJtri 
[xaij^eiv 

e;t£l X 5 t[ip]t]jiia)[v IlvjdoSc&pov exx^ooTata xafi] 
jtoXenicoTa[Ta Jtpjos td ^[xetepa xipayiiciTa 8ta[x8i[i,e-] 

6 voq djt’ aQx fj]? re toig Ixx'&iotok; jtoXejxioi? [ow^-] 

81 , vw T8 tf) V ’ sifXTjjv niagovoittv I^TiYvoi)? Tong [te di-] 
oug IluO^oSco p ov xal nt)'&io)v[a] ele'&ero xal a'u[Tog jte-j 
q)8VY£v, >tilQ[u]Y[lict] Jtoifjoai oncog edv tig C6c»vt[ag d-j 
YdYti XaipTjjx 6]va t] nv'doSfopov 1] Iln'&icDva, Xd^T] [tdXav-] 
10 ra TEaoaQaxovra, edv be T[i]g triv xeqpaXrjv tivog [aiitwv] 
evevxT), XdpT] tdXavta eixooi. 


1. [MillQi8]dtiig, not [MiHQaSjdrtjg; cf. 74, 1. 


King Mithridates to the satrap Leonippus, greeting. Whereas Chae- 
remon the son of Pythodorus, a man most hateful and most hostile 
to our state, has always consorted with our most hated enemies, and now 
learning of my proximity has removed to a place of safety his sons 
Pythodorus and Pythion and has himself fled, proclaim that if anyone 
apprehends Ghaeremon or Pythodorus of Pythion living, he will receive 
forty talents, and if anyone brings in the head of any of these, he will 
receive twenty talents. 


74 

Baadevg Miflpi8dTT)[g] Aecovijrjtq) xmpsiv 
Xaipt][xcD[v] nvflo8copou ^tpotspov pev Toijg 8i[acpu-] 
Yovtag ‘PcopaioDv ai)v toTg rtaialv etg tt]v 'Po8{i(ov e^e-] 
fleto :jt6Xiv, vCv t 8 Tr^v spr^v ijtapo'uatav 3tu06[pevog] 

6 etg TO Tfjg ’Eipeaiag "’AptepiSog tepov xaTa:rr[8(peoY£v| 
8VT8uflev Te Ypdppara n:p6g Toug xoivoi'[g jtoXe-] 
pioug 8iax:epjt8Tai Tcopai^ovg). eotiv 8? "q [tovtov] 
d8Tja Tiov [YjeyevTjpevcov d8ixT)pdT0)v d[ppT]-] 

Ti]piov Td)V xafl’ iQpcov jtpaTTopevcov. q)p[6vTi-'] 

10 dov oirtcog pdXiata pev d'yrig autov otpog [f|pdg] 

T] ev qjoXaxfi xal eipypw vjidpxti td)v] 

jtoXspicov epe y^veoflai. 


1. MiHpaSatTig, editors. 7. 'Poopattov, stone. 
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King Mithridates to Leonippus, greeting. Chaeremon the son of 
Pythodorus has previously effected the escape of the fugitive Romans 
with his sons to Rhodes, and now, learning of my proximity, he has 
taken refuge in the temple of the Ephesian Artemis. From there he 
continues to communicate with the Romans, the common enemy of 
mankind. His confidence in face of the offenses he has committed is the 
starting point of the movement against us. Consider how you may 
by all means bring him to us, or how he may be kept in arrest and 
imprisonment until I am free of the enemy. 


The writer of both letters is Mithridates® V Dionysus Eupator who had, 
about 120 B. C., succeeded to the throne of his ancestral kingdom of Pontic 
Cappadocia. It was then one of the stronger of the small Asia Minor states. 
Mithridates made it a power of the first rank. His envoy Pelopidas could boast 
before the Roman generals:® “Mithridates rules over the kingdom of his 
fathers ten thousand stades in length, and he has added to it many neighbor¬ 
ing lands, the warlike Colchi, the Greeks living on the Pontus, and the barbar¬ 
ians of the hinterland. Friends ready to do his every command are the Scyth¬ 
ians and the Taurians and the Basternae and the Thracians and the Sarmatians 
and all those about the Tanais and the Ister and the sea of Maeotis. Tigranes 
of Armenia is his kinsman and Arsaces of Parthia his friend.” Against the 
certainty of a war with Rome Mithridates built up an army of 25000 foot and 
4000 horse, and a navy of400 fighting ships.^ He was a foe to be reckoned with 
when in 88 he declared war and invaded the Roman province of Asia. 

A wide if temporary success met him. All the Greek hatred of the Roman 
tax-farmer saw in him its instrument of freedom and of vengeance, and the 
Greek cities with few exceptions declared in his favor.® When his order went 
forth to slay at a set time all Italians, it was obeyed with an enthusiasm which 
showed the accumulated animosity of more than two generations toward 
Roman rapacity and insolence. It was carried out even where, as at Ephesus, 
it meant the violation of the right of asylum of a great sanctuary, traditionally 
revered and highly prized by the neighboring city. Only later did the Greeks 
realize that they had merely exchanged one barbarian master for another. 

The action of these letters took place, as is clear from the reference to the 
Ephesian Arteraisium in 74, 5, before the Roman “vespers.” Mithridates, 
having entered the province, was carrying all before him, and Romans and 
Roman sympathizers were hastening to places of supposed safety. 


Both spelling, and Midpadd-CT)?, were in use in antiquity. The former, 

here a certain reading, is the later in time, occurring no earlier than the beginning of 
the first century B. C. Cf. Dittenberger, OGIS 345, note 36; F. Justi, Iranisches Namen- 
buch (1895), 209—213; E. Rvisch, Grammatik der delphischen Inschtiften, I (1914), 20 f. 

®) Appian, Mith., 15 . 

*) Ibid., 17. 

®) Cf. M. Segre, II Mondo Classico, II (1932), 129—132; Ormerod, op. cit., 241. 
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73, 1. Leonippus, addressed as “satrap,” was the governor of a province, 
probably Garia, as Wilamowitz suggested. Later he appears as one of the two 
garrison commanders in Sinope, put to death by his colleague for attempting 
to betray the city to the Roman general, L. Lucullus. He was then acting in a 
military capacity, and undoubtedly his present office involved a military 
command. In the absence of any considerable army in the field against him, 
Mithridates coiild consolidate his conquest best through regional commanders.® 

Two features of the use of the title, 0 aTQda:r|g, are remarkable. Its employ¬ 
ment in the heading of a letter is counter to the practice of the Hellenistic 
chanceries with regard to functional titles; see on 56, 1. In the second letter, 
74, it is omitted. In the second place, the title of a provincial governor in all 
the Hellenistic kingdoms was not 0 aTQd:itr ]5 but uTQaTqyo?; see on 10, 1. Even 
in the Parthian empire the Greek title of governors was UTpaTTjyo?.’ In the use 
of the title 0 aTQda:q 5 , Mithridates acted as the successor of the Achaemenid 
Persians, though he was apparently only extending to Asia Minor a termino¬ 
logy which had been continuously in use in the native kingdoms south and east 
of the Pontus.® 

These letters were preserved for an unusual reason. Their texts had un¬ 
doubtedly been given wide publicity, in accordance with the royal desires, 
and they were well known in Nysa. After the peace effected by Sulla in 85, 
the city determined to honor those who had contributed to the Roman cause. 
Foremost among these was Chaeremon. On the stele erected to commemorate 
his services was cut a brief notice; “The people and the council of Nysa have 
honored Chaeremon the son of Pythodorus.” Below were cut the testimonials 
to his career. These were, first a letter of the proconsul C. Cassius, praising 
Chaeremon for having presented to the Roman army 60000 modii of barley; 
then these two texts, showing how good a foe he had been held by Pontus. 

2. Chaeremon the son of Pythodorus is, as Mommsen pointed out, an 
unknown member of a well-known family. Here he appears as a wealthy and 
so a conservative and pro-Roman citizen of Nysa. He could afford to contri¬ 
bute in princely fashion to the Roman cause, and was of sufficient importance 
for Mithridates to put a large price on his head. He took refuge in the Artemi- 
sium at Ephesus, and probably perished in the massacre there of the Roman 
refugees,® if in fact he was not earlier removed from the sanctuary in accord¬ 
ance with the directions of letter 74; in that case he must have been executed by 
royal agents. His sons, however, had been sent to Rhodes and so escaped. Son 
of one of them was the Pythodorus of Nysa, again wealthy, who removed his 
residence to the larger city of Tralles.He was a friend of Pompey, and spent 
his money freely in support of his cause in the civil war. After the victory of 
Caesar he was impoverished, but later recovered his fortunes and married 
a daughter of the triumvir Antony; from that union came the daughter 
Pythodoris who succeeded her husband Polemon as ruler of a small kingdom on 


®) Cf. Appian, Mith., 21: MdYVTi 0 i 8 e xai IIaq)AaY 60 i xai AvMOLg en dvTexovai 
8id oxgaTTiYmv Ea:oXe[j.ei. 

’) Cf. M. Rostovtzeff, Tale Class. Stud., II (1931), 47. 

*) The title oatgaixTig occurs, for instance, in a first century inscription from 
Kurdistan, OGIS 431. 

®) Appian, Mith., 23. 

Strabo, 14, 1, 42; Cicero, pro Flacco, 22, 52. 
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the south shore of the Pontus.^^ A later connection of the family, another 
Chaeremon, a citizen of Tralles, served his city on a mission to Augustus. 

4. Mithridates observes the same distinction between singular and plural as 
did the Attalids; see on 1, 65. 


74, 3. Rhodes was the refuge of many Roman fugitives, and was one of the 
very few cities to protect them to the end.^® 

6 —8. The correction from the ‘Pcopaicov of the stone to 'Poopaiong was made 
by Mommsen. The mistake of the lapidary was psychological. He had cut 
(11. 2/3) TOijg Siacp-uyovTa? 'Pcopaiwv, where normal Greek would have had tov? 
6 iaq)nY6vTa? 'Pcopaiou?. In the second place, after the xoivou? of Toug xotvou? 
jtoXepiov? he expected a genitive; cf. for example TOi)? xoivoxi? tiov 'EXXfjvwv 
702, 6/7). The idiom, “the common enemy,” suggests the 
familiar designation of the Romans as “the common benefactors” or “the 
common saviors” (as at Ephesus, 85 B. C.: SIG 742, 2), and may have been 
intended as a parody.^* 

12. Wilamowitz pointed out that cpnXaxi] and eipYI^og are not exact syno¬ 
nyms. The former kind of imprisonment was often aScopog, but the latter 
regularly involved bonds. 


The first letter consists of one sentence, an ln:si clause in two chronolo¬ 
gically contrasted (djt’ dpxii? te ... viiv re) parts, and a conclusion expressed 
by the imperative-infinitive, aioiTjaai.^® This is curiously parallel to the city 
decree type. Add a heading and insert 8e86x‘0ai riji PoitXfji xal Tool Sfjpwi, 
and the correspondence would be complete. The writer had stylistic ambitions. 
There is a tendency toward antithesis: exx^QOTata xai jtoXspiooTaTa; dir’ dpxfj? 
TE ... vuv te; TOijg te uioug .. . xal avTo?; Idv Ti? ... edv 88 Ti?. But the sen¬ 
tence structure is simple, logical, and clear, not obscured by detailed orna¬ 
mentation. 

The second letter consists of a series of short paratactic sentences. The 
situation is stated in four independent clauses, and the conclusion in a fifth. The 
first two are contrasted chronologically: jrpoTEQOV pEV.. .vilv te. The second 
and third, either of which might easily have been subordinated in some way, 
are in loose parataxis. The fourth, which contains the gist of the whole matter, 
is marked in no way to show its logical connection with what precedes. The 
fifth is asyndetic, for cppovriaov is not accompanied by the conventional ow 
(cf. 18, 24; 44, 31). 


“) Strabo, 12, 3, 29. Cf. Mommsen, Ephem. Epigr., I (1872), 270—276. 

^^) Epigram in Agathias, 2, 17. 

1®) Appian, Mith., 24. Cf. Ormerod, op. cit., 243 f. 

E. Bickermann has called to my attention another, more ingenious, explanation 
of'Pcofiaicov by Hiller, Hermes, LIV (1919), 107. According to him, the king wrote 
'Pcopaioue, but the stone-cutter changed to the genitive, unwilling that the Romans 
should be called “common enemies.” 

1 ®) The form may also be understood as the middle imperative, and is so taken by 
Hiller in the text of SIG 741 (jtoirioai). In his indices, however (Vol. IV, p. 509), he 
lists the instance under the active forms of the verb, and the whole that seems to accord 
better with contemporary practice. 
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Examples of “barbarian Greek” may be cited from both letters, though 
chiefly from the second. A good writer would not have written in the first, djt’ 
te . . . vuv te, but either djt’ dpxflS “QX'nS fe . . . xai 

vuv. In the second letter, itpotepov pev is answered by vw te, for vuv Se; the 
pEV after ojtcog paXiora is answered by i] instead of by the expected e! 8e pr), 
oa:( 05 . For the idiom d/pi d'v. . .yevEaflai see Introd., p. Ixxxii. A curious re¬ 
curring trick of style in this letter is the word-order, ei? ti^v 'PoSiwv e^efleto 
jtoXiv; the paenultimate position of the verb is repeated in JtQO? ton? xoivou? 
jtoXEpiou? SiajtEpjterai 'Pfopai(oug). One may note further the antithetis, d5T]a 
Twv d6ixt]pdT0)v, oqptittiqiov xSiV xafl’ f|pdjv a:QaTTopEV0DV, and 

the chiasmus, dyi^ig aiiTov . . . i] Iv qpuXaxfi . . . ujtdQXh • 


75. LETTER OF ARTABAN III, KING OF PARTHIA, 

TO SELEUGIA ON THE EULAEUS (SUSA), VALIDATING 
THE ELECTION OF THE CITY TREASURER. 

AUDNAEUS 17, A. D. 21. 

The text is inscribed on a block of grey marble, found by M. de 
Mecquenem in the winter of 1931/32 in excavations on the site of Susa, 
and now in the Louvre Museum in Paris. Its dimensions are length 
65 cm., height 22 cm., thickness 16 cm. As appears from the inscription, 
it belonged originally to a statue-base. 

The letters are 4—7 mm. in height, and well cut. In the style of the 
first Christian century M and 11 are very similar in shape.^ 

Edition: F. Cumont, Comptes Rendus de VAcad. des Inscr. et Belles-Lettres, Paris, 
1932, 238—259.2 

Commentary: M. Rostovtzeff, Scientia, LIII (1933), 120 f. 


Baat^Eug paai^scov ’ApadxT]? ’Avtioxolu xai thpadrei ovtoiv ev 
Smiaoig [tjoig dQxouoi xai Tfji jtoXsi xcdQs[tv ejceiSt] 'Eo- 
Tiaiog ’Aaiov tcov] 

VpETEQCOV JToXlTCOV XUl TCOV JtQtOTCOV Xttl :TQOTipCOpEV(OV (p[X(ji)[v 
xjal Twv a[co]paToq)uX(xxa)v aQ^ag Tapieu[Tixri'v] dpx'nt''' 

Ttoi xatd Toug otQOTEQOug] 

dpifipoug EvctTcoi elxoaTchi TQiaxoaiooTcoi etei dvEot^dq?!] ev 
TaiJTTji d'pioTa xal dixaiotata xal pstd itdoTig xaflaQe[i6TiiTog 
pT]8ev dvctXtopa] 


^) For the “Parthian” alphabet cf. F. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos, 352 f; 
P. V. C. Baur, M. I. Rostovtzeff, The Excavations at Dura-Europos, Preliminary Report of 
the Second Season (1931), 114. 

I wish to acknowledge the kindness of M. Cumont in sending me first a trans¬ 
cription of the text, and afterwards the proof-sheets of his article. This courtesy made it 
possible for me to study the letter in advance of its publication. 
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w 3 T 0 oT£iXd^ 8 V 05 Jtap’ savTOX) £ 1 ? TT)v vneg Tfjg jtd^Eto? 8ajrdvr]v, 
8i? te TT)? JcoXecog ejil xf\g d^xii? avtox) xocittv JtQ[8aP£x;TO'U 
gox'Tix'uiag djt£8ri[AT}0£v] 

6 auToe TTjv £3ti|x£Xeiav tdiv l8i(ov ev ovSm '&£|xevos xai xa Tfjs 
jto^ewg jtQO'UYiaiT£Qa ■nyod)XEvo5 xal ovre 
jtovcov q3£iad^[£V05 djTQoqpaoioTcog eavrov] 
inedcoxev eig diifpoxsgag rag itpeaPEia? xal td ax)|xq)£QOVTa Tfji 
jiatQiSi 8i(pxii0as tete'uxev ttov jtpEJtouotov Tijxojv d)g xai 
xd xpricpfiodEVTa 'ujto Tfj? jtoXeo)?] 

Ev Twi TQiaxoaTwi TQiaxooioaToiii etei [xaQTVQEr Iv 8e tcai Evl 
TpiaxoaT(oi TQiaxooiooTcoi etei xo^^a? yevoixEVT)? dya['0'Jo['O 
dv8Q6? jtdXiv JtpovpXri^Ti] 

El? TT)V aXITTIV dpX'H’'' '*^0 8EdTEpOV TpiaXOOTOV TpiaXOaiOOTOV 

£To[?] xal EX jtoXXi]? 8oxifiaaiag, atgEOEvro? dpxovTog 
IlETdaotJ Toij °A[vTidxox) [XEtd ’AQLaTO[XEvoug] 

Toij OtXiJtJiox), jrapEX-dcbv ;n:QOT|V£yxaTO SiaxExXEio'dai ottov ex 
Tcov 8LT]y[op]EDfiEvcov 81? dg'^ai t^v aiiTTiv dpx'H'v sdv |xr| 

SiaXElJtT) ETT) TQltt’ f| Se JToXl? [jtpOTEQOV JtEJtElQtt^EVT]] 

10 Tfj? dya'Ofj? jtQoaip£0Eo)? xal 8id [ivTjfiT]? Exouoa ttiv 8ioixT)aiv 
ri]? 3tpo8T)AoDfj,£VT]? dpx^c ex^eivev avrov atpEio'dai dg- 
XOVta, oO^EV £lQ£['dT] EJtl TO SeIJTEQOv] 

TQiaxooTov TQiaxooiooTov ETo? nETdooD Toij ’AvTioxou xal 
’A0i0TO{ieroi>? toC 4>iXiJt:Tov ejtei ow t6v fiev ’EoTiaiov 
EJtl ToT? JtQ08T]XouHEVOl? EJtlaVTIVEyxaTE E?? 'ntAd?,] 

Tr)v aiQEOLV avTOi) xqeivoiiev Eivai xuQiav xal [it) jtaQaSiooxEodai 
aaTOV Twi (iri dLaXeiTtovra ett] rgia dg^ai ttjv awriv dpx'Hv 

piT)8’ dXXcOl WITIVIOW £[jtiqpEQOfXEVO)l] 

JTEqI TOIJTWV £jriTdy[AaTl, EJtl 8 e Toiv Jtd[vT]ci)V :Ta01]TT]|A£VT]? 

jidoT]? djroQ<Q)rja£(6? te xal em^rir'qoewg xfjg re dVirjg xal 
fj? 8eI tt)v Jt[aQavo[i,iav TTjv] 

cppaa'&Eiffav lx:’ ovofiaTO? XEXdodai. ’Au8vaioD 


The text is restored by MM. Cumont and Holleaux. The margin at the right was 
very uneven. 1. Tuiv xe, Cumont. 6. uxo xfi? noA-ecog, alternative reading of Cumont, 
who prefers nepl a-uxov. 9. auxov, IT; auxov, Cumont. 11. EJtavTiveyxaxe els 
RostovtzefF; cf. Polyb., 1, 17 1: eaavevex'dewraiv 68 xcov uirv'&Tixoiv els 'rriv 'PiofiT^v; 
eJT^xidoavxo d8lxcos, Cumont; Holleaux suggested eiraveoev fi jtoXig. 12. EJiiqjeQo^ievcoi 
dv, Cumont. 13. a:aQovo[ilav xriv, IT; ji:e 6 ffxA,T)Oiv airtO'D, Cumont, but jrQoox^TiOK; in 
the Koine means “summons,” not “charge;” cf. BGU 1131, 54 (13 B. C.), etc. 


King of kings Arsaces to Antiochus and Phraates the two archons 
in Susa and to the city, greeting. [Since Hestiaeus the son of Asius], 
one of your citizens and a member of the order of “the first and chief- 
honored friends” and of “the bodyguards,” conducted himself in the 
office of treasurer in the year ([according to the former] numbering) 
329 most honorably and justly and with ail incorruptibility, shrinking 
from [no expense] of his own when the outlay was for the good of the 
city; twice during his term of office when the city [had] need of an 
envoy [he made the journey] himself, thinking the care of his own pro¬ 
perty unimportant but the city’s affairs more urgent, and sparing 
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neither money nor trouble he devoted [himself without reserve] to the 
two embassies, and having managed them to the city’s advantage 
he received the appropriate honors, as the decree voted [by the city] 
in the year 330 testifies; since in the year 331 when need arose of a good 
[man he was again nominated] for the same office for the year 332, 
and after a long examination (when Petasus the son of A[ntiochus had 
been elected archon with Aristomenes] the son of Philip) he came 
forward and deposed that he was debarred by the constitution (?) from 
filling the same office a second time before the lapse of three years; 
since the city, [knowing from experience] his good character and remem¬ 
bering his administration of the same office, decided to choose him 
treasurer, and so he was elected [for the] year 332 in the archonship 
of Petasus the son of Antiochus and Aristomenes the son of Philip; since 
then [you have reported] Hestiaeus [to us] on the above grounds, we 
decide that his election was valid and that he is not to be prosecuted 
for having filled the same office twice without allowing an interval of 
three years to elapse, nor on the basis of any other royal order dealing 
with the subject whatsoever, and we decide in general that the [illegality 
which] has been pointed out be expressly forgiven, no denial or investig¬ 
ation either general or specific being required (?). 

Year 268, Audnaeus 17. 


The letter was preceded by a heading (cf. on 2 c, 1). 

lleXriipfiTi oySoov eliixooTO'u Siaxooioaroij w? 6 PaoiXeng 
dyEi, wg 8e itpotepov TQ[iTon TpiaxoaTOn t^iaxocnooTOu.] 

It was followed by two notes, in smaller characters, the former at the left 
of the block, the latter at the right. 

EOTTjaev 8e ariTon (too) 'EoTiaioi) t6v8£ tov 
dYSpidvra ’'Aoiog At)[at|Tpiod 
6 xal Eicaytoyevg 6 jtatijp avToi) ev to5i xard tong 
jtQOXEQOvq aQ^^fifAOvg etei. 

AE 0 ‘vi 8 T]g ’Aptepcovog SEXEuxrjcog tfjg 3 tp[og twi ExiXaicoi] 
lypaipEV TT)v aTtjXriv. 

These were additions of the person who supervised the erection of the statue 
and the cutting of the inscription on its base. The last two give the circumstan¬ 
ces of the preparation of the monument. It was executed, perhaps in conse- 
quenee of a decree of the city, in the Seleucid year 337 at the expense of 
Hestiaeus’ father, Asius the son of Demetrius also called Eisagogeus.® The 

®) As Cumont observes, El0aYCOYeiJ5 introduced by 6 xai should be a name. It 
may have been a surname of rather recent origin, derived from the title either of the 
president of a court (Weiss, Gr. Privatrecht, I, 107 f) or of the “introducer” in a festival 
(Plato, Laws, 765 A; cf. L. Robert, Rev. de Phil., 3me Ser., Ill, 1929, 140—142). On the 
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inscription was cut by a citizen, Leonides the son of Artemon.^ But the meaning 
of the first item, the heading, is a little puzzling. The year which it mentions, 
A. D. 21 /22, is the same as that of the royal letter, which was written in the 
third month, Audnaeus (early in the winter). The event described as lleXTjqjfiT) 
must have taken place within the next nine months. The verb means normally 
in the Koine “to copy” a text, or “to let out” work on contract; in the latter 
connection it may be used of preparing stelae.® But four years elapsed before 
the inscription was finally cut on the stone which has come down to us, and 
there is no indication that the royal letter was inscribed earlier by the city. 
It is perhaps best to interpret the verb with Cumont as meaning “the letter was 
received” by the city, although I know of no parallel for its use in this sense.® 
One would expect dotsSofiT] (cf. on 49, 11). 

At Susa, as at Dura-Europus on the Euphrates, the usual chronology was 
that of the Seleucid era, which dated from October, 312 B. C. This was called 
the “former” era.’ The official era of the Parthians, dating from the spring of 
248 B. G., is here used alone at the end of the letter, the first certain instance 
of a Greek text being dated by the Parthian era alone.® Otherwise the Greek 
secretary at the royal court used only the Seleucid era. The heading, added by 
a city official at Susa, uses as the official style both eras. 

The chronology of the transaction is as follows: 

A. D. 17/18 (S. E. 329), Hestiaeus treasurer; 

A. D. 18/19 (S. E. 330), Hestiaeus honored by a decree; 

A. D, 19/20 (S, E. 331), Hestiaeus re-elected; 

A. D. 20/21 (S. E. 332), Hestiaeus again treasurer; 

A. D. 21/22 (S. E. 333), receipt of the king’s validation; 

A. D. 25/26 (S. E. 337), erection of the statue. 


other hand, 6 ? xai is used occasionally to introduce a reference to an office. A graffito 
discovered in 1931/32 at Dura, which is being published in the Fifth Report of the 
excavations, reads after a man’s name, og xa't dyoQavofiricyai; — “who has also been 
market-commissioner.” It is not impossible that here, similarly, elGaycoYenQ may be a title. 

*) By the “stele” of the last note is obviously meant the present text from the statue- 
base. The profession of stone-cutter at Susa seems to have been one of some dignity, 
probably because of the knowledge of Greek it required. Cf. Cumont, Comptes Rendus, 
1931, 234. The spelling SEJisux-rjcos is apparently intended for the genitive 
though the nominative Se^EuxEijg would have been preferable. 

®) Cf. Plut., Pelop., 25: EsrexciQiicTev dvdtfT)[Aa tOL 6 v 8 e jtoi'^ 0 ai.’AvSQox'u 8 T]g 6 Ku^ixiyvog 
£xA,a|3tbv Jtagd trig jtoXEMg Jtivaxa yedyai H-d^iig eteeag ejteteXei to EQyov ev ©riPaig. 

®) A possible parallel to this idiom has recently appeared. A parchment disco¬ 
vered at Dura in 1932/33, which is to be published in the Miinchner Beitrdge as 
part of a paper by the author read before the Papyrological Congress held in Munich 
in September, 1933, is a contract of sale, which bears below it a note, ElEiA-iiKtai 
(etei) dqu', ITeqitiou 8 '; it is difficult to interpret this as meaning, “a copy was 
made on the fourth of Peritius, 591,” and it is possible that it should be translated, 
“the contract was entered (registered).” 

■') For the phrase d)g 8 e jtQOTeeov cf. Dura Parchment X, 2 (Rostovtzeff-Welles, Yale 
Class. Stud., II, 1931, 4). The expression xaxd tovg jtQoxEQong dgitffioug is paralleled in a 
graffito from a private house in the city. Excavations at Dura-Europos, Preliminary Report of the 
Fourth Season (1933), no. 233 B, where occurs the phrase, xaxd xov jtQoxEgov dgidjidv. The 
starting-point of the Seleucid era as used at Dura is established by a horoscope, ibid., no 231. 

®) This tends to support Rostovtzeff’s theory that the Avroman parchments are 
dated by the Parthian era; cf. Tale Class. Stud., II, 41 f. Tarn’s objection {Cam. Anc. 
Hist., IX, 586 n. 2) that no Greek text is dated solely by the Parthian era is met herewith. 
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The evidence of the letter for Parthian government and administration has 
been examined by Cumont. In general it accords with the conclusions based 
on Dura Parchment X.® The title “king of kings” was adopted by the Parthian 
rulers in the first century B. G.; the remainder of their official style (“bene¬ 
factor, just, manifest god, and friend of the Greeks”)^® was too elaborate for a 
letter-heading. The court rank of Hestiaeus is the same as that of the garrison- 
commander Menarnaeus.^^ It is interesting to see, however, that this rank did 
not make him a court official. He was not, like Aristolochus (45), a pensioned 
veteran of the royal service; his father was still living, and his career had 
apparently been confined to the service of his city. One wonders how he 
acquired the titles, which were obviously becoming less important. Perhaps he 
had attracted the king’s attention at court, taken there by one of his embassies. 

The position of Seleucia was similar to that of the Greek cities under the 
Seleucids. It was directly dependent on the king, and did not form part of the 
provincial organization. It preserved its Greek character to a remarkable 
degree. The names of all the persons mentioned, except the Phraates of 1.1, are 
Greek or Macedonian. The Greek language used in the city, as far as may be 
judged from the orthography and morphology of the letter, was tolerable. 
The constitution was Greek. The povXij proposed (jrpon^Xijdr], 1. 7) the names 
of candidates for office, and subjected them to an examination (Soxipaaia, 
1. 8) as to their fitness. The election was effected by the body of citizens {'q a:6Xi?, 
1. 9), Whether, after their term of office, officials were subject to a second 
examination (eif'dnvT)), or not, does not appear. It is in itself probable, and 
as the royal letter was written two and one-half months after the conclusion 
of Hestiaeus’ second term, it may be that the constitutionality of his election 
had been thus questioned. The city officials included a college of archons, two 
of whom gave their names to the year, and a treasurer. There is no mention, 
curiously, of the OTgattiyo? xal sanoTCtt'qg, the royal commissioner placed by the 
Parthian kings over many Greek cities, and whose predecessor, the emaxaTT)?, 
functioned beside democratic officials in Seleucia in Pieria (above, pp. 187 f and 
nn. 3 and 4).^® 

The key to an understanding of the transaction lies in the interpretation of 
two passages, the phrase SiaxExkeiofiai avxov ex xtov Si'qyoQe'upevcov of 1. 9, 
and the restoration at the end of 1. 11. Otherwise there are no clues to answer 
the question presented by the letter, how was the illegal election brought to 
the attention of the king, and by what right did he declare it valid? The 
various restorations suggested for 1. 11 show how differently the transaction has 
been conceived, and it is certainly impossible in the present state of our 

®) Rostovtzeff-Welles, op. cit., i—78. 

i“) Op. cit., 41 f. 

Op. cit., 53—55. 

Cumont would see in the Antiochus addressed in I. 1 of the letter the eroaTatrig, 
comparing the heading of 45 . In the Phraates there mentioned also he would see the 
governor of the Susiane. The heading of 45 , however, is quite different. Here there is 
no conjunction (xai) between ’A-vtioxwi xal ^padtEi and toi? dg^onoi; here there is no 
genitive of the city addressed (2e^euxecov). The latter is supplied by the phrase ev 2ouooi?, 
which must be taken with toi? apxouoi. As the eponymous archons of the city were 
two in number, there is every reason to suppose that Antiochus and Phraates were 
the incumbents of the year 333, the successors of Petasus and Aristomenes. In view 
of the imperfect Hellenism of the writer, I cannot feel any difficulty in the incon¬ 
sistency between the dual ovtoiv and the plural dQ^omi. 
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knowledge to deal with it otherwise than hesitantly. I am inclined to feel, 
however, that Professor Rostovtzeff’s brilliant restoration, ea:[avTivEYxaTe elg 
f|[xdg], provides a reasonable working hypothesis. The royal letter was written 
in reply to a request on the part of the city. The city had appealed to the king 
to know whether the election was or was not valid. He replied that it was, but 
on what grounds ? What, in other words, was the illegality involed in the elect¬ 
ion? It is hard to suppose that an appeal to the king would have been necessary 
if the provision which had been violated was a part of the city’s code of laws. 
Would not the city, in that case, have simply modified the law to suit its 
pleasure? The term used in 1. 9, rd 8iT)yOQ8V|xeva, is familiar (cf. Appendix, 
s. v.), but its technical force, if any, in the Parthian kingdom is unknown. It 
would not be impossible to interpret it as “the constitution,” “the laws” of the 
city of Susa. It might equally well apply to a body of law applicable to the 
kingdom as a whole, promulgated perhaps by a set of SiaypapfraTa (cf. 
Appendix, s. v.). Certainly the phraseology of the end of the letter, 11. 12/13, 
seems to suggest that it was a royal provision which had been violated; the 
£jtiTdy[xaTi of 1. 13 is certainly a royal ordinance. In such a case, if there had 
existed a royal order providing against too frequent office-holding in the Greek 
cities (perhaps to prevent undue burdens being placed upon the wealthy 
classes?), Hestiaeus might well have cited it as a means of escaping the un¬ 
doubtedly onorous duties of treasurer.^® Afterwards, as the election was clearly 
illegal and as such exposed him to prosecution by any political opponent, he 
would have been anxious to have the whole situation laid before the king, 
relying for a favorable reply, perhaps, on his previous court connections. It 
seems to me certain, in any case, that the appeal for royal adjucation was made 
before the end of Hestiaeus’ term of office; in an oriental court things moved 
too slowly for a reply to have been received otherwise within eighty days of the 
end of the official year. 


1. The writer is Artaban III, king of Parthia from A. D. 16 to about A. D. 
40. Cf. G. Rawlinson, The Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy (1873), 223—248; 
A. von Gutschmid, Geschichte Irons und seiner Nachbarldnder (1888), 118—123; 
F. Justi, Geschichte Irans von den dltesten ^eiten bis zum Amgang der Sdsdniden 
(W. Geiger, E. Kuhn, Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, II, 1896—1904), 503 f. 

The royal secretary calls the city by its Iranian name, Susa; the city called 
itself by its Seleucid title, Seleucia on the Eulaeus (cf. the stone-cutter’s note, 
p. 301 above). For the address toI? aQj(ou0i xai Tfji itoAei cf. on 43, 2. 

6. The expression TSteuxE'vai tcov JtQOOT^xovTCOV was used similarly by the 
Attalid chancery; cf. 49, 4; 50, 10/11. 

6/7, The reference to the city records is like that to the royal records in 66, 
14/15: 0)5 8iaaaq)8iTai Iv tcoi it}' et8i tt]? ixeivou paodeia?. 

8. The name Aristomenes is otherwise known at Susa; cf. Comptes Rendus, 
1931, p. 290, no. 5. 

8/9. Both logic and the grammar of the passage militate against the assumpt¬ 
ion of Gumont, that it was Petasus who objected to the election of Hestiaeus. 

‘®) Witness the two embassies of the first term of office. In this case, it is stated, 
need had arisen of a good man, whose chief qualification was surely a readiness to 
undertake large expenses for the public good. 
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If IleTdcov were to be the subject of 3 TQOT]V 8 TixaTO, it should be in the nomin¬ 
ative case. On the other hand, there is every reason to suppose that Hestiaeus 
himself objected to his election, whether from hesitation to violate an ordinance 
of some sort or from reluctance to undertake again the expense of the office. 
Whether or not the office might be called a liturgy, it was imdoubtedly 
burdensome. The mention of Petasus and Aristomenes at this point is stylistic¬ 
ally awkward, but is due I believe to purely chronological considerations; the 
8 oxi(xaaia at which Hestiaeus’ case was considered was the same as that which 
resulted in the election of those two archons. 

11. The compelling objection to the other restorations proposed for the end 
of this line is that they do not explain how the king became connected with 
the affair. 


13. Cumont rightly understands eiritaypa as a royal order, comparing the 
letter of Darius, SIG 22,5 —8 (after494 B. C.): Jtwffdvopai ae tmv Ipojv ejtiray- 
pdrcov ou xatd Jtdvra I do not know of any technical use of the 

word in this sense in the Koine, but non-technically it is not uncommon; 
cf Polyb., 1, 31, 5 (the orders ofRegulus to the Gartheginians): ou 8 ’ dxouovrei; 
{i:itop.EV 8 i,v ISuvavto to pdpo? tcov srciTayirdTcov. 

13/14. The last clause is obscure, probably as Cumont says because it 
consists of a technical legal formula otherwise unknown. The skeleton is clearly 
this: EJtl 08 TCOV Jtdvrcov. . . ttiv ;n:[apavopiav (or a similar word) tt|v] cpgaa- 
ffelaav . . . ^EWofiai, “and in general that the specified charge be brought to 
an end.” But it is impossible to determine the meaning of the long genitive 
absolute. Professor Rostovtzeff compares jtaQT]TT) [xsvii<; with the Latin remota or 
remotis, meaning in general “without.” For the rest, the only clue is 83ti^i]n]aeo)?, 
which probably means some sort of judicial investigation (Appendix, s. v.). 

The phrase lir’ ovcSparos is common in the Koine, especially in Polybius 
(Introd., p. Ixxix). The meaning is “expressly,” “explicitly;” cf. Polyb., 6 , 54, 
6: ev h’dQXOUV eorai Jtgog to Jtapov 8:t’ ovopaTO? QT]frev, “one specific illustration 
will suffice for the present;” 8 ,10,10:(uvo'u88vav8eoipv'npoveusivsJc’ov6paTog, 
“it is unnecessary to report anything explicit.” A somewhat more literal use 
of the phrase occurs in SIG 736, 49/50 (decree concerning the Andaman 
mysteries, 92 B. C.); ypaq^dv d;rto86vTcD Tcoi 83rip8XT]Tdi Jtapaxpfjpa ygdcpovre? 
8Jt’ ovopaTO? Td jteiJtTtoxoTa 8 i[d]q) 09 a djto Toii xafiappou. Gf also P. Petrie, III, 
20, verso, 3, 11 (274 B. G,). 


The letter conveys to a petitioner the announcement of a royal decision in 
a legal matter, and has in consequence as little need of rhetoric as 3, 4, and 7. 
Its language is full and repetitious, without any of the personality of the 
“bureau” style of 53. It is, however, sufficiently clear and correct; the Parthian 
kings employed secretaries who were not unworthy of their predecessors in the 
Seleucid chancery. 

In structure, the letter is most closely parallel to the Attalid text 67, which 
opens with a long clause introduced by 83t8i, but the general arrangement of 
the letter as one sentence is like that of 22, 36, 44, and 45, although those 
texts use participles rather than finite verbs. Of these, there are in the letter 
seven dependent upon Ejtei 8 i]: dveoT^dq^T], dn: 88 T]pTia 8 v, ejtebcoxev, TETEu/ev, 
JtpouPAi]'^, JtpoT)V£yxaTO, sxpEivEV. The subject is the same of all of them 
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except the last, an arrangement which makes for clarity. Each is accompanied 
by one or more participles, either genitive absolutes or nominatives, but there 
is little indication of artificial word-order, and there is only one instance of 
a series showing variety (1. 3: apiata xal Sixaiotara xal ixetd JCcc 0 T]g xafia- 
peiOTTiTog). There are, on the other hand, certain infelicities; in 1. 5, for 
example, there is a series of three participles connected by xai, but the first 
of these goes with the preceding, the last two with the following verb, and the 
first xai connects not the participles but the verbs. Legal repetitiousness shows 
itself in the frequent dates; cf. also jrQo8T]Xoup£VT]g in 1.10 and JtpoSqXoufxevoig 
in 1. 11. The first section of the letter ends in an anticlimax, ofiev eiQefir) (“so 
he was elected”). 

The immediate situation is introduced by ouv and an la:ei, resuming the 
IjteiSyj at the beginning. This is followed by one verb, EJt[avT]vsYxaTE], and 
then the king’s decision is given in three infinitives following XQELVOpsv. The 
passage is diffuse, and there is a touch of rhetoric in the handling of the triad, 
the third infinitive being set apart from the other two by the generalization, 
gjtl 8e Ttov JtdvTtov. 
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’Aypoixia occurs in 3 , 100, meaning “country.” This is the usual Koine 
meaning; cf. Inschr. Magn., 8, 3 (early 3rd cent. B. C.): nQaax^ rfi^ yfjg Tfjg 
■^|ji8QT)g ...Tfjg Iv TT) dygoixiTii. See fiirther Herodas, 1, 2; Musonius, frag. 
11, p. 60, 12 (Hense); Plut., 2, 519 A; Longus, 1, 13; Aristides, Or., 47, 45; 
Le Bas-Waddington, Asie Mineure, III, 1178, 24 (Hadrianopolis in Bithynia). 
In Attic the word appears only in Plato, who uses it (e. g., Gorg., 461 C; 
Rep., 560 D) with the meaning “rusticity.” This meaning is found rarely in 
the Koine also; cf. Philo, I, 113, 12. The noun or adjective dyQOixog meaning 
“rustic” is found at all periods. 

“'Ayo. The only use of the verb which calls for comment is that in 44 , 7/8, 
where the middle is used with the meaning “act;” xatd rd Aoiird dyofAevov 
d^itog TMV jtQoi3jtTiQy[j,8VCOV. For this I know no exact parallel. The develop¬ 
ment of this meaning may, however, be understood by reference to the cognate 
noun dycoyiri. This occurs in 15 , 15, the earliest instance of its use with the 
meaning “conduct” which becomes common in the Koine; cf. BGU 1247, 
14 (2nd cent. B. C.); Septuag., 2 Macc., 6, 8; SIG 740, 6 (Delphi, 58 B. G.); 
other instances are cited by Moulton and Milligan, 8;^ see also Nageli, 34.^ 
This meaning is derived from the literal meaning, “leading,” through the 
common use of the noun to mean “course of training,” “education.” Plato 
uses the noun to mean “impulse,” as in Rep., 604 B; Ivavtiag dycoyfjg yiyvo- 
pevTjg £v Tcp dv&Qcojttj) stspi to auto. 

’Aycoy^j. See above under dyco. 

’A8djtavog ( 52 , 57) is not used by any Attic prose writer. Its only occurrence 
before the Koine is in the drama, Eurip., Orest., 1176, and Aristoph., Peace, 
594 (in a lyric passage). In these instances the adjective has passive force, 
“costing nothing,” as in the Eumenes letter and in the Koine generally; cf. 
Teles, p. 4, 12 (Hense); Diodor., 1, 80, 5; NT, 1 Cor., 9, 18; Plut., 2, 189 F; 
Dio Chrys., 4, 93; 62, 4. In the only other instances known to me from inscrip¬ 
tions (Michel, Recueil, 1006, 21; 1007, 33; both Teos, 2nd cent. B. C.; Inschr. 
Priene, 111, 133, 1st cent. B. C.) the adjective has an active force, “spending 
nothing;” cf. also Aristot., Vert, et Vit., 1251*’ 7. See further Nageli, 24. 

’'ASutov, meaning “shrine” ( 22 , 11), belongs to the Ionic-poetic class. In 
Attic it is used figuratively by Plato, Theaet., 162 A: ex tot) 0815x00 Tf|g 
PiPXoo Iq^Oey^OTo; cf. a similar use in Philo, III, 295, 28; Plotinus, II, p. 523, 
29 (Volkmann); Origin, IV, 108, II; 558, 2 (Akad. Berlin, Kirchenvater- 


^) J. H. Moulton, G. Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament (1914—1929). 
*) T. Nageli, Der Wortschatz des Aposiels Paulas (Diss. Basel, 1904). 
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Comm., Gr. Christ. Schriftsteller) ; and commonly in the Fathers. It is used once by 
Aristophanes (Knights, 1016) in an epic parody. Elsewhere it occurs in the poets, 
as Homer, II., 5,448; Pindar, Olymp., 7, 32; Eurip., Ion, 938; in Herodotus, as 5, 
72; 7,140; 9,116; and in the Koine. Cf. SIG 1169,112 (Epidamnus, 320 B. C.); 
OGIS 56,4 and 59 (Canopus, 238 B. C.); ibid., 90,6 and 42 (Rosetta, 196 B. C.); 
P. Hibeh, 72, 15 (241 B. C.); Septuag., 2 Chron., 33, 14 (Cod. A only). 

Aipeoi? is “une formule banale dans I’epigraphie hellenistique.”® It is very 
common in the letters in two closely related meanings. The first occurs, for 
example, in 58 , 7/8: d;n:o8E|d[isvog ow Tf)v jtapd aou aipeaiv; one may 
translate it “policy,” “attitude.” This meaning was developed from the original 
idea of “choice,” and is found rarely in Attic; cf. Plato, Phaedr., 356 C; 
Aeschin., 2, 11; Demos., 60, 37. The second meaning is rather “inclination,” 
“preference,” “esteem;” cf. 44 , 16—18: 'fieA.ovte? xal ev toiJtoig (pavepdv 
jtoiEiv qv sxopev JtQog avxm aipeaiv; cf. the use of aipsTixdig e/eiv in the 
decree of Seleucia in Pieria (p. 187,11. 5/6). It is a slight extension of the former 
meaning, very common in the Koine; cf. the. letter of Philip II in Demos., 
18, 166; Polyb., 2, 61, 9; SIG 454, 16 (Salamis, 252 B. C.). The model 
for this shift of meaning was undoubtedly the related word JCQoaiQEOis, 
common in Attic (e. g., Demos., 18, 306; Isocr., 12, 11; Aeschin., 3, 92) 
as in the Koine (cf. 31 , 21; 36 , 27) in similar uses. The influence of both 
these nouns, rised to mean not a single act but a continued state, is the explana¬ 
tion, I believe, of the unparalleled use of the verb aipeo) in 15 , 16; Iv 
T8 aipovpEvoi §i(e)teXo'up8v Tqp Ttpo? upd? Euvoiav. The middle voice of the 
verb is common in the diplomatic language of choosing a course of action; 
cf. SIG 560, 4 (Epidamnus, 207/6 B. C.); ibid., 577, 2 (Miletus, 200 B. G.); 
ibid., 613, 18 (Delphi, 186—184 B. C.); Inschr. Priene, 70, 11 (100 B. C.). 
Nowhere else to my knowlegde does it mean a continuous state, as it here 
must from being joined with 8i(e)TEXoi5pEV. The phrase is, however, an 
awkward one, and in so rhetorical a letter it may be indicative only of the 
writer’s attempt at an unusual turn of expression. 

Aiqeco. See above under ai’Qeai^. 

’AxoXo-uflcog occurs eight times in the letters, most commonly in expressions 
like that in 31 , 11—13: SieXExflrjoav perd ajtouSfjg dxoXouflo)? toTg xaraxEXCo- 
Qiapevoi? EV tc 5 i 'ijrr](piopan. The adverb is almost exclusively confined to 
the Koine, being used earlier only by Demosthenes (twice: 19, 173; 44, 67), 
although the adjective dxoXo’ufiog is not uncommon in Greek of all periods. 
For dxoXo'uflfog cf. Chrysippus Stoicus, frag. 4 (Arnim); IG IP 672, 22 
(279/8 B. C.); ibid., 1225, 15 (250 B. G.); ibid., 1304, 15 (210 B. G.); 
P. Amherst, 81, 14; P. Petrie, III, 2P 48 (both 3rd cent. B. G.); Polyb., 3, 
116, 2; Septuag., 1 Esdr., 5, 48; Diodor., 5, 17, 4. 

’Axtivcoto? . Among the objects dedicated to Didymean Apollo by Seleu- 
cusl was (5, 27) the following: (cpidXT]) dXXq dxTivcoTr) 'Exdrrig pia, a bowl 


®) M. Holleaux, Bull. Corr. Hell., XLVIII (1924), 45. Cf. A. Brinkman, Rhein. Mus., 
LXIV (1909), 316; Moulton and Milligan, 13 f 
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“decorated with rays.” A similar article is mentioned in a temple inventory 
at Delos of 364 B. C. (Michel, Recueil, 815, 34). The adjective is applied to 
a crown by Philo, IV, 174, 14, and to a cog-wheel by Hero of Alexandria 
(Spir., 2, 32). The noun dxTi? is used at all periods. 

’ApsTddsTo? is used in 67, 14, coupled with dxiVTiTog, “immovable and 
unalterable.” It occurs first in a philosophical context, ascribed to the Stoics,* 
in Sextus Empiricus, Adv. Math., 7, 151: ejtiaTTi|XT]v slvai tt]V doq)aA,fi xal 
Pe|3aiav xai dpstd'&etov ujto Xoyov xataXiiTiJiv; cf. also Ghrysippus (2, 264; 
Arnim) in Stobaeus, Eclog., I, p. 46, 28 (Meineke). The adjective is not un¬ 
common in the Koine; cf Polyb., 2, 32, 5; 30, 19, 2; OGIS 335, 73 (Mytilene, 
2nd cent. B. G.); Vettius Valens, 219, 26 (Kroll); P. Oxyrh., 75, 15 (2nd cent.); 
further instances are cited by Moulton and Milligan, 26. Formations with 
dpera- are common in the Koine and could be made directly. The adjective 
peTccOeTog is however found,® and p,8TaTi'fiT]|j,i is common in all periods. 

’Apwrfii is used in 3, 6 meaning “rent-free:” olxtag toTg A8|3e8Cois dpiodi. 
Gf P. Oxyrh., 729, 9 (A. D. 137): rtapexovtag auTOigxaT’ etog dpio'fiei dvoug 
8 cxd3r8VT8; Aelian, frag. 101 (p. 235, 13; Hercher). This meaning is derived 
from the verb pKr&dco, “to rent.” More commonly, the adverb as the adjective 
dpio#og means “without pay,” derived Irom piadog, “pay.” Gf. Demos., 24, 
99; Eurip., Tro., 409; Lucian, Dial. Meretr., 12, 1; Plut., Arist., 3. In this 
meaning only the adverb occurs before the Hellenistic period. 

’AvayysAXo). The only use of the verb which calls for comment is that in 
52, 27, where it means “to proclaim:” dvayyeiXai re tag Tipdg ev te roig uqp’ 
u|id)v ouvreXonpevoig dycooiv. This use of the verb is confined to the Koine, 
the earliest instance being SIG 282, 24—26 (Priene, 333 B. G.): tag 8e Scopedg 
tag SeSopevag aiiTwi dvayyeiXai roy xijQuxa roTg Aiovuafoig; cf. also OGIS 
6 , 30 (Scepsis, 310 B. G.); SIG 412, 13 (Erythrae, 260 B. G.); Aen. Tac., 10, 
15, 18; Pollux, 8, 139. This meaning of dvayyeXXto does not seem so much 
derived fi'om its earlier force of “bring back report” as due to the influence 
of ejtayyeXXco and xatayyeXXco, used commonly of “proclaiming” games, etc. 

’Ava 8 eixvuju occurs in 52, 7 in the expression, xoivov dva 88 i|ag spautov 
exiepyerriv twv 'EXXrjVcov, and later in the same letter, 1. 64, Tfjg ^roXscog povrig 
Tojv Td 8 o)v tepevog dva 8888 ixo(ag "^piv. With the first instance compare 
Polyb., 2, 46, 5: dva 8 sixv' 0 VTa oqpiai jtoXepiov sauTOv, and with the second, 
SIG 589, 6/7 (Magnesia, 196 B. G.): dvaSeixvuoflai ixdoTOU eviamou Twi Ail 
Taijpov. The verb is used by Herodotus (6, 115) of displaying a shield, and 
by Sophocles {Elec., 1458) and Aristophanes {Clouds, 304; a choral passage) 
of opening a house door. The verb then belongs to the Ionic-poetic class; it 
attains currency in the Koine, cf. OGIS 234, 24 (Delphi, 205 B. G.); SIG 630, 
23 (Delphi, 182 B. G.); Septuag., 3 Macc. 2, 14; NT, Luke, 10, 1; Plut., Caesar, 
38; Philostr., I, p. 80, 31; II, p. 56, 23; 138, 11 (Kayser). See further Moulton 
and Milligan, 32. 


*) Zeno, according to von Arnim, Stoic. Vet. Frag., I, frag. 20. 
®) Polyb., 15, 6, 8; but the editors read (e'u)[Aetd§eTog. 
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’Ava 8 i 8 ( 0 |ii is used in 47, 1 of delivering a letter, and the same meaning 
may perhaps be assumed for the fragmentary passage, 51, 9. This is a well- 
known use of the verb, cf. Polyb., 29, 25, 7: ot 86 Jtapd tou IlToXeftaiO’u Jtpeo- 
^eutai dv88o)xav toiig dQ/owoiv ejtiotoXdg Jtapd tcov paodeov, and further 
from the Koine, Diodor., 11 , 45, 2; NT, Acts, 23, 33; SIG 601, 7 (letter from 
M. Valerius to Teos, 193 B. C.); OGIS 437, 78 (Pergamum, 1st cent. B. C.); 
BGU 775, 9; 801, 13 (both 2nd cent.); P. Fayum, 130, 15; P. Florence, 258, 3 
(3rd cent.). See also Moulton and Milligan, 32. In other meanings the verb 
occurs only sporadically before the Koine, being used only by Thucydides 
(as 3, 88 , 3) and Plato (as Mem, 81 B) in Attic. These earlier instances of 
the verb are more literal, “giving” or “sending up.” In Aristophanes, how¬ 
ever, there is an instance (Achar., 245) where the force of the preposition 
is not literal: 

(b pfjTeQ, dvd 8 o? Seugo ttjv IrvfjQUaiv. 

’AvctOeou; is a word belonging primarily to the language of government 
and diplomacy. Meaning literally a “setting up” (52, 68 ; 63, 12) or figurati¬ 
vely a “dedication” (5, 5 and 13) it occurs rarely in literary texts, as Lysias, 
21, 2 and 4 (only instances in Attic); Aristeas, 42 and 320; Plut., Demetr., 
13; 2, 724 D; and in the papyri, as P. Oxyrh., 473, 8 (2nd cent.). In decrees, 
however, it is very common; cf. for example SIG 153, 71 (Delos, 377/6 B. C.); 
IG II2 648, 9 (295/4 B. G.);ibid., 844, 31 (209/8 B. C.); ibid., 1012, 26 (112/1 
B. C.). The meaning of the noun is derived from the common use of the verb 
d'vaTi'&Tjpi of “erecting” stelae, etc. 

’Avaxopi^to is used of “delivering” a decree in 34, 4. Cf. PSI 504, 8—14 
(257/6 B. C.): to aunPoAov tov oiI^cdviou xal trig dyopag ouvra^ov ypctipai, 
61 ooi 8 ox 8T, xal 80^01 Mixxcoi iva dvaxopiorii Jtpog "nfAdg. The use is com¬ 
mon in the papyri, e. g. PSI 499, 2; 527, 13; P. Lille, 25, 13; P. Magdola, 11, 
4 = Wilcken, ChresL, 442 — P. Enteuxeis, 27 (all 3rd cent. B. C.), and is found 
elsewhere, as SIG 334, 34 and 43 (Athens, 305/4 B. C.), but it does not to my 
knowledge occur in literary texts. It derives however readily from the earlier 
literal use of the verb, which is common at all periods. Cf. Herod., 2, 115; 
Demos., 49, 26; Dinarch., 1, 68. Cf. dva8i8o)^i above. 

’Avajrepnio), like dva8i8o)pi and dvaHOjAi'^co, is used in the letters (3, 51, 52, 
and 107; 60, 4) of “delivering” documents; the force seems to be in all cases,® 
“to send to some one in authority.” The use is common in the papyri, as 
P. Tebtunis, 1,1 (114 B. C. Many instances are cited by Preisigke, Worterbtich, 
s. v.) and in the inscriptions, as IG XII, 5, 722, 20 (Andros, 108 B. C.). It is 
readily derived from such uses of the word as that in Thucyd., 2, 67, 1: awoug 
epeii^Ev cog pauiXea dvajtepipEiv. 

’Avaargecpopai is used in 75, 3, of “behavior” in an office. The idiom is 
common in the Hellenistic period; cf. SIG 1019, 7—9 (Eleusis, 275/4 B. C.): 
dvaoTQeqpeTai 8e xal ev teI dp/et Ti)g ieQ8toouvT]g evoxinrovcog dveyxXrjTOv eau- 
Tov jraQaaxEucf^cov; ibid., 570,7 (Calymna, 204—200 B. C.); ibid., 714,3 (Eretria, 

®) Cf. A. Deissmann, Bible Studies (1901), 229; Moulton and Milligan, 37. 
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end of 2nd cent. B. C.); Polyb., 9, 26^, 5. In other connections, also, the verb 
is used in this meaning in the Koine, after Xenophon; cf, Anab., 2, 5, 14: 
ei 8e Tig oe XuJtoir], d)g 88(ja:6TT]g (aw) dvaaTQgqpoio e'xcov f||xdg •fijtrjQSTag, but I 
know of no instance of this sort which may be classed as Attic. Thucydides, 
Plato, and the Orators use the verb of “being” in a place (Thuc., 8, 94, 2; 
Plato, Rep., 558 A; Lycurg., 145; Aeschin., 2, 158), but the only case which 
may directly be compared with the Koine usage is Plato, Laws, 865 E; OQtov 
T8 Tov lauTOu qpovsa ev toig Toig Tfjg saDtou ouviydeiag dvaoTQsqpopevov 

SeipaivEi. See further W. Jerusalem, Wiener Studien, I (1879), 53; Deissmann, 
op. at., 88 and 194; Nageli, 38; Rouffiac, 32 and 83.’ 

’AvatoXii occurs in 20 , 9 in the expression diro '^7iou dvaroAcov — “from 
the east.” The word itself belongs to the Ionic-poetic class, being used in Attic 
only by Plato (Politicus, 269 A; Laws, 807 E), and this expression does not 
occur in Attic. Earlier instances of it are Herod., 4, 8 and Aeschyl., Prom., 
707; in the Koine it is common. Cf. Septuag., Numbers, 23, 7; Polyb., 2, 14, 
4; OGIS 199, 32 (Monument. AduL, 1st cent.); NT, Matth., 2, 1; see further 
Moulton and Milligan, 38 f, and Preisigke, Worterbuch, s. v. 

'’Avaipopd occurs in 18 , 21 with the meaning “payment;” this is parallel 
to the use of avacpegfo (cf. 18 , 20) at all periods meaning “to pay.” The noun 
is‘common at all periods, but in this sense it is restricted to business documents 
of the Koine. Cf. from the papyri P. Hibeh, 114, 4 (244 B. C.); P. Eleph., 17, 
20 (223 B. C.); and the other instances cited by Moulton and Milligan (p. 39) 
and Preisigke, Worterbuch, s. v. 

’AvEJCiOTa'&pog occurs in 70 , 13, meaning “exempt from billeting;” other 
instances of the word, with the same meaning, are P. Cairo Z^non, 54 c, 3 
(247/6 B. C.); P. Tebtunis, 5, 168 (118 B. C.). Cf dvEJtiOTddpETiTog, used by 
Polybius (15, 24, 2) with the same meaning, and see below on EJtiota'OiJEiJco. 

’AvEpidsuTog is the conjecture of Feldmann in 3, 45, with the meaning, 
“not open to bribes.” The word appears in literary texts only late; cf. Philo, 
VI, 147, 4, where it is coupled with doTaaiacrra and ibid., 168, 14, coupled 
with dqjdovEixog. In Ionian inscriptions, however, it is found early; cf SGDI 
5653 b, 25 (Chios, 5th cent. B. C.); OGIS 7, 4 (Cyme, 4th cent. B. G.); SGDI 
3585, 17 (lasus, end of 4th cent. B. C.); Michel, Recueil, 473, 7 and 475, 5 
(Mylasa, 2nd cent. B. C.). There is no adjective EQi'Q^EUTog, but epiilEtJopai 
occurs in the Koine after Aristotle. The term EQiilog is used of a worker for 
hire as early as Homer, and is not uncommon in Attic; cf. Demos., 57, 45. 

’AvTiHaTakkaoroopai occurs in 52 , 13 with the meaning, “be reconciled 
toward,” “indifferent to,” a Koine extension of the Attic meaning, “exchange” 
(as Isocr., 5,135; Aeschin., 3, 92). There is a precise parallel in Aristotle, de Part. 
Anim., 645* 3: dvTixaTaA,kdTTeTai Ti JtQog TTjv JteQi rd ^ela qpiXoooipiav, and similar 
is the Koine meaning, “to come to an agreement with” (as Polyb., 15, 20, 

’) J. Rouffiac, Recherches sur les CaracUres du Grec dans le Nouveau Testament d'apris les 
Inscriptions de Priine (Bibliothtque de I’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Sciences Religieuses, XXIV, 
2, 1911). 
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5; P. Florence, 47, 3, 3rd cent.). In other senses the verb occurs rarely in late 
papyri (cf. Preisigke, Worterbuch) and in the Church Fathers (as Methodius, 
Symposium, § 279, p. 129, 1. 23; Gr. Chr. Schr.). 

“AvTiXap^dvopai occurs with the meaning “assist” in 38, 10. This is a Koine 
use of the verb, deriving from its use at all periods governing a genitive and 
meaning “to lay hold of.” A transitional case is that in Thucyd., 7, 70, 7: 
aepl Tfjs ocoTTiQias.. . dvTiXaPeo'&ai. The Koine usage is illustrated in Diodor., 
11, 13, 1: dSoTE SoxEiv TO -Oelov dvTiAapj^dveoO^ai to5v'EW.tjvcov; cf. further 
OGIS 51, 9 (Ptolemais, 3rd cent. B. C.); P. Petrie, II, 3b, 7 (3rd cent. B. G.); 
NT, Acts, 20, 35; and the citations of Moulton and Milligan, 48. The compound 
ODvavTdapj3dvopat occurs in OGIS 267 II, 26 (Pergamum, middle of 3rd 
cent. B. C.). See also below on awejtiAappdvopai. 

’A^iooi) is used commonly in the letters in its usual Koine sense of “to re¬ 
quest;” cf. Xenoph., Anab,, 1, 1, 8; SIG 304, 34 (Athens, 325 B. C.); Polyb., 
4, 50, 8; Septuag., 4 Macc., 5, 17; NT, Acts, 28, 22; Plut., 2, 152 B; and the 
citations of Moulton and Milligan (p. 51) and Preisigke. This meaning grows 
out of the literal sense, “to think right,” and appears not uncommonly in 
Attic, Cf. Thucyd., 1, 95, 1: (poiTwvTES t 8 jtpo? Toug ’A’&qvaiong f|^(ow 
auTong fiyEpovag oqpcov yiyvEcrOai; ibid., 1, 133, 1; Demos., 18, 6: d|ioo xal 
88opai jcdvTcov opoitog npoiv dKOuoai pon; Dinarch., 1, 68. * 

This word, a variant on the commoner d|[coaig, is used in 69 , 3 
with the meaning “petition;” its force was first recognized by Dittenberger 
(OGIS 266, n. 1), who called attention to the corresponding use of d^iofo 
meaning “to request.” The noun d^icopa is common in other meanings at all 
periods, but this meaning is restricted to the Koine, where it occurs not un¬ 
commonly. Most closely parallel to the present instance is that in OGIS 266, 
1, the treaty between Eumenes (I) and his mercenary troops. It is possible that 
d|i(opa was technical in Pergamum of a petition to the king, corresponding 
to the Ptolemaic £VT£u|ig, and on this assumption the word is restored in 
47, 2.® It is used, however, in other Hellenistic kingdoms. Cf. Plut., 2, 633 G 
(an anecdote concerning Antigonus I); SIG 656, 6 (Abdera, 166 B. C.); 
P. Petrie, III, 25, 55 and 57 (3rd cent. B. C.); P. Tebtunis, 397, 4 and 21 (2nd 
cent.). One text, BGU 1053, II, 2—8 (Alexandria, 13 B. C.), may be quoted: 
elvai xai ouTcog to 8dvT|Ov dxivSuvov... xal pi] xaTaqjeulEO'Oai EJtl jciaTTjg. ,. 
PT|8 e E(p’ IxETixov d|icopa pi]8E ijti jtQooraypa qpiXav&Qcojtcov. See also Deiss- 
mann, Bible Studies, 92 f. 

’Ajia^xq occurs in the sense of an offering to Artemis in 34, 18, as in many 
of the replies to the Magnesian proclamation (cf. OGIS 319, 20; Kern, Inschr. 
Magn., Indices). The word, which occurs frequently in Greek beginning with 
the fifth century B. C., has many uses and has been much discussed.® The 
meaning in the present case is the original one of “first-fruits” presented to 
a divinity; cf. Herod., 4, 71,4; Thuc., 3, 58, 4; and in connection with festivals, 

®) Mitteis, Grundzuge, 13; P. Collomp, Diplomatique des Lagides, 51—166;E. Bicker- 
mann, Arch, fur Papyr., IX (1930), 155—182; Gueraud, ‘Evrsv^sig. 

*) Stengel, P. W., R. E., I, 2666—2668, s. v. ’Aciaoxai; G. Thieme, Die Inschr. von 
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Aristot.j frag. 485 (Rose); OGIS 319, 20 (city in Pergamene empire, early 
2nd cent. B. C.), 

’'AjtEipi. The participle is used in the dating of 55 (1. 10) to mean the last 
third of a month: rop^tiaiou ^'d:ti6v(TO(;). The earlier term for this was 

(p'OivovTO?; ditio'vtos does not seem to have come into use before the end of 
the fourth century; cf. the decree in Demos., 18, 37; SIG 958, 4 (Ceos, 3rd 
cent. B. C.); ibid., 589, 4 (Magnesia, 196 B. G.); ibid., 796, B 8 (Athens, 

A. D. 40). See further Boeckh, GIG IV, Indices; Favre, Thesaurus, 52; H. van 
Herwerden, Lexicon Graecum Suppletorium et Dialecticum (1910), 168; W. Ku- 
bitschek, Grundriss der antiken Z^itrechnung (Muller’s Handbuch, I, 7, 1928), 
168—173. 

’Ajtex8ooig, “contract,” occurs in 19, 6. The subject is the preparation of 
a stele, and one may compare the use of d:n:8x8i8copi in Michel, Recueil, 468, 
72 (lasus, 2nd cent. B. C.): tov 8e vECD^toiTjv ’Avalayogav djteY8owai orrilT^v 
Ai-OiVTiv; ibid., 481, 31 (Priene, 3rd cent. B. C.). The noun as the verb is 
restricted to the Koine; cf. P. Petrie, II, p. 34 (3), 6; ibid., p. 35 (4), 2 (254 

B. C.); PSI 352, 5 (254/3 B. C.); P. Cairo 247, 6; 269, 2 (3rd cent. 

B. C.). The noun I'xSoou; in the sense of “letting” occurs only in the Koine, 
but ex8L8o)pi, “to let,” is used also in Attic; cf. Demos., 18, 122. 

”’A3teQiOJtdaTa)i;, meaning “without distraction,” occurs in 44,14; cf. Polyb., 
2, 20, 10: TTjv TE FaXaTcov roXpav ev xaTajtXT]idpEVoi liOiJiov ditEpio- 

TtccGTCog 3Tp6g ITuppov jtEQi TT)? TtaXiai; etoXe^ow. See further Polyb., 4, 18, 
16; NT, 1 Cor., 7, 35; Arrian, Epict. Diss., I, 29, 59; Athen., 10 G; Moulton 
and Milligan, 57. The adjective as well as the adverb is confined to the 
Koine, cf Septuag., Si., 41, 2; Polyb., 2, 67, 6; 4, 32, 6; 12, 28, 4; 29, 23, 10; 
P. Grenfell, 1, 11, II, 4; P. Reinach, 18, 40 (both 2nd cent. B. G.); BGU 
1057, 22; 1133, 13; P. Oxyrh., 286, 17 (all 1st cent. B. G.); Plut., 2, 281 
C; 603 E; Porphyr., de Abstin., 1, 36. The formation is made directly from 
the verb TOpiojtdoi) (meaning in the Koine “to distract”) by analogy; a jte- 
piOJtaoto? is not recorded. 

’AirXdcrTfos, “genuinely,” occurs in 15, 17. In Plato, Epist., 3, 319 B, two 
of the MSS (A and O) give Ems? 8£ xal paF djt?LdaT(Oi; where the 

editors, with the scholiast, divide pdXa Jt^doTCOi;. This is the only indication 
of the existence of the word before the Koine where it is rare, occurring only 
in literary texts and mainly late; cf Theophr., Hist. Plant., 4, 11, 4; Septuag., 
Gen., 25, 27; Dio Chrys., 2, 26; Plut., 2, 16 G, 62 G, 634 E, 802 F. The adjective 
■Kkdoxoc, meaning “forged,” “sham,” occurs in Herodotus, Plato, and the 
Koine. 

’ATtoSsii^ (22, 13). The interpretation of this word is a crux. As da:68E^LC 
is the Ionic form of d:n:68Ei|ig, it would be natural to take djt68e|iv jtoiEicrfiai 

Magnesia am Maeander und das Neue Testament (Diss. Heidelberg, 1905), 25 f.; Boesch, 
Gsosgog, 77—79; C. Favre, Thesaurus Verborum quae in Titulis lonicis Leguntur cum Herodoteo 
Sermone Comparalus (1914), 51; Gradenwitz, Berl. Phil. Woch., 1914, 135—138; Moulton 
and Milligan, 54. 
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as equivalent to djtoSeixvuvai. As parallel might be cited two texts of the 
end of the third century, B. C., from Thessaly, IG IX, 2, 62, 7 (Lamia) and 
ibid., 412, 16 (Demetrias; found at Pherae). The latter is very fragmentary. 
The former is a decree in honor of the poetess Aristodama who had given 
readings of her works, petd Jictact^ jtQO'Ovpia? rdv d3t688|LV rcoioupeva. 
Parallels may be readily cited in the collection of similar texts made by 
M. Guarducci, Mem. Acc. dei Lincei, VI, 2, 9 (1929), 629—665; cf. especially 
no. XIII (p. 652 f), 3/4 (Lamia, end of 3rd cent. B. C.): otapayevopEvof? ev 
tap] :it6Xw 8Et|eis sjtoirjoraTfo]. Though writers on Greek dialects have never 
recognized that in these Thessalian texts djc68eii? = djt688i|i?, there seems 
no possibility of doubting it. 

With this interpretation of the present instance, however, there are serious 
difficulties. The Thessalian texts cited exhibit dialectic forms throughout, but 
the letter of Seleucus shows no other Ionic influence. It is, furthermore, hard 
to see what would be a eUixpiv-f) xal PePaiav djr688i|iv; these adjectives 
belong to a sentiment, not to the demonstration of it. And there is no genitive 
with djtobe^ig. If the word meant “demonstration,” certainly the writer must 
have added of what the demonstration consisted. Thus Haussoullier, who took 
djtoSeli? as djtoSei^ig, translated, Milet et le Didymeion, 115: “vous temoignez 
VOS sentiments a vos amis,” wherein “vos sentiments” is his own addition. It 
does not stand in the text. 

It seems better, therefore, to take da:688|iS as actually a formation from 
d7Co88Xopai, an equivalent of the common d;n:o8oxT). Such a formation occurs 
once elsewhere in Greek, in Marcus Aurelius, 10, 8, though with the literal 
meaning, “acceptance,” which is here inacceptable. Here d3t688|ig is to be 
connected with the usual force of djto8Exopai in the Hellenistic diplomacy, 
“to approve,” “think highly of” (see below). It will be a synonym of aipEOig, 
chosen by the stylistically ambitious writer of the letter as an unusual idiom. 

’Ajtobexopai occurs commonly in the letters meaning “accept kindly,” 
“approve.” This meaning, a Koine development, was first recognized by Jeru¬ 
salem,^® and is a commonplace of Koine diplomacy. Characteristically it is 
joined with al'peois; cf. Polyb., 2, 39, 4: da:888^avTO tt)v aigeoiv Ttov ’Axaioov; 
Diodor., 1, 3, 1; d^nteSE^dpE'fla pEv wg evi paXiata tfiv jtpoaiQEcriv a'UTW'V. 
It is the verb most commonly used of “approving,” “recognizing,” festivals 
and rights of asylum; cf. the indices of Kern, Inschr. Magnesia, and of Ditten- 
berger-Hiller, SIG. See further Moulton and Milligan, 61, and cf. 3tQoa8exopai 
below. For the corresponding noun dotoboxi] cf. Nageli, 34; Rouffiac, 39. 

"’AitoxaflioTTipi occurs twice in the letters (23, 10 and 53, I A, 7) meaning 
“to restore.” It is used by Xenophon (Pol. Lac., 6, 3) and is later common 
in the Koine; cf IG V, 2, 6, 40 (Tegea, 4th cent. B. C.); decree of Byzantium 
in Demos., 18, 90; Aristot., Categ., 9** 25; Polyb., 3, 98, 7; Vettius Valens, 
241, 33 (Kroll); P. Amherst, 64, 7 (2nd cent.). Earlier it is used only by Hippo¬ 
crates, Aphor., 6, 49, of a sickness “subsiding.” The noun djcoxaTotcrraaig, 
meaning “restoration,” occurs in 23, 12. It occurs commonly after Aristotle 


10 ^ 1 (^ 1879)5 ^ 2 * 

^*) Cf. Thieme, 26; P. Linde, De Epicuri Vocabulis (1906), 32; Moulton and Milligan, 63. 
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(Magn. Moral., 1205* 4); cf. SIG 569, 36 (Cos, 204 B. C.); Polyb., 4, 23, 1; 
SB 4224, 3 (1st cent. B. C.); Diodor., 20, 34, 5. In Attic it appears only in 
the pseudo-Platonic dialogue Axiochus, 370 B, where it is an astronomical 
term. The verb xa'0icrTT][u in the sense of “establish” is common at all periods. 

’AjtoxaTdoraois. See above under anoxa^iGxrjfxi. 

’ArtoXcyC^opai occurs frequently in the letters meaning “to speak at length 
concerning,” “to recount” (of ambassadors). For its construction with a pre¬ 
positional phrase cf. Polyb., 2, 54, 4: djtoXoyiadpevo? 8 e Jtepl tdiv xa'O’ a-utov; 
for its construction with a direct object cf. ibid., 5, 26, 2: djtoXoyi^opevoi tfjv 
x:eqI aqpag dbtopiav. Cf. further Aristot., Rket. Alex., 1444'’ 31; SIG 590, 28 
(Miletus, 196 B. C.); ibid., 604, 6 (Delphi, 192 B. C.). This use of the verb 
is found once in Attic, Isocr., 15, 76: d:n:oXoyioa 0 §ai jteQl exacrrov xal ;n:oifjoai 
pdXXov ETi xataqiaveg. Elsewhere in Attic, where it occurs rarely and not 
before the fourth century, it has the meaning “reckon” or “give an account of.” 

’AnoXoytapd? occurs in 22, 9, meaning “speech.” Cf. Polyb., 15, 23, 2: 
6 JtQSOPEDTT)? EV TOO 'ftEdtQCO TOV dJtoXoyiafXOV £:tOlETTO JtQO? Tou? 'PoSioug; 
idem, 3, 11, 4; 4, 85, 3; SIG 721, 15 (Delos, about 100 B. C.); ibid., 717, 90 
(Athens, 100/99 B. G.). The noun is used only once in Attic, Aeschin., 3, 247 
where it means “reckoning.” In the Koine, in addition to the uses cited, it 
means “account,” as in Polyb., 1, 32, 4; Diodor., 12, 38, 2; or “report” or 
“inventory,” as commonly in the papyri. 

’AjtoXuco is used in 57, 4 of dismissing a messenger. Dittenberger, OG/S 315 
n. 21, cites parallels from the Koine, where the usage is common: Polyb., 6 , 
26, 1; P. Oxyrh., 116, 9 ( 2 nd cent.); etc. Cf, further Bion, 1, 96; Septuag., 
1 Esdr., 9, 36; Diodor., 2, 21, 4; NT, Matth., 14, 15; Appian, Bel. Civ., 4, 70; 
Plut., Crassus, 25; Cleomenes, 21. The usage is, however, found in Attic also; 
cf. Plato, Phaedo, 67 A, and especially Aristoph,, Achar., 1155: 05 y’ EpE tov 
TXi]jj,ova Aijvaia /OQTiycov ajii'kva' absmvov. Cf. Moulton and Milligan, 66 f. 

° AjigteXecl) is used in 18, 13 of paying taxes. This is an uncommon usage, but 
as parallels may be cited Plato, Laws, 806 E; Xen., Cyrop., 3, 2, 19; especially 
Aristot., Econ., 2, 25 (1351* 12): axo tcov jt7,oi(ov te xai £Qya0TT]pitov Tfjg 
£Qya 0 iag pEpog to Sexarov djtOTE7.£tv; cf. the much more common teAeo). 

’AjtOTpi|3opai is used in 60, 15 meaning “to refuse,” “to reject.” Cf Polyb., 
5, 29, 4: 6 6e $Q.iJt3Tog ... jTQoSiEiXiiq)^? djtOTQiPsoOai tag 8ia^U0Eig; Inschr. 
Priene, 27, 17 (2nd cent. B. C.); Plut., Brutus, 17; Theseus, 26; 2, 808 D. The 
usage is an extension of the Attic meaning, “to get rid of,” e. g. d 8 o|ia (Demos., 
1, 11), eyxXqjxata (Aeschin., 1, 179). 

’Ax:oijr(](pi 0 ig was Waddington’s reading in 4, 12, but the interpretation is 
hard. The “new edition” of Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, translates 
“a final vote,” but for this there are no parallels. Feldmann, Dissert. Argent., 
IX, 145, remarks, “eius rei explicationem nullam video.” In the note on the 
passage, I have argued for a misreading for djtoxQioig. The noun djtotpqqpioig 
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is rare, occurring only in Attic in the following instances: Antipho, 5, 9; 
Demos., 57, 2, 4 and 6; IG IP 1237, 101 (about 350 B. C.). The meaning in 
the first instance is “acquittal,” in the others, “disfranchisement.” 

’'Aqcti? occurs in 61, 15 with the meaning “ruin.” Though no exact 
parallels may be cited — in this and other respects the letter has the individu¬ 
ality of a literary text — the meaning is only an extension of the meaning 
“removal;” cf. Aristot., Metaph., 1019’’ 16: dSuvapia 8’ eorl aT 8 QTi 0 i? 8 wd- 
pEOji; xal xf\c, xoiauxT)? dp/fis d'poig xig oi'a Eipqxat; Plut., 2, 1130 A: ov 8 ’ ■q 
cpOopd xon ovxog dpoig Eig x 6 pf) ov Eorxiv; Metrod., col. XVI, 11 (Koerte, 
Jahrb.fur kl. Phil., Suppl. XVII, 1890, p, 588). Gf. also the use of ai'pco in OGIS 
229,42 (Smyrna, 244 B. C.): xd lyx^ripaxa qpOco Jtdvxa xal pq 8|eax(0 pqSE 
EXEQOig eyxaXeaai. The noun, meaning literally “raising” (Diodor., 3, 41, 4), 
does not occur before Aristotle, but is common in the Koine in various meanings. 

’Aqxeiov. The use of this word in the plural in 3, 65 and 23, 9 to mean 
“magistrates” is one confined to the Koine. Cf. SIG 286, 19 (Miletus 334 B. G.); 
Aristot., Polit, 1298” 28; IG IP 687, 45 (Athens, 266/5 B. C.);SIG 531,33 (Dyme, 
3rd cent. B. C.); Diodor., 18, 65, 6; Plut., Agesilaus, 33. On the general use 
of the word to mean “town hall” (3, 42) see Weiss, Gr. Privatrecht, I, 356; 
examples are collected by Dziatzko, P. W., R. E., I, 553. 

used in 31, 7 and 32, 8 as an epithet of Artemis Leucophryene 
of Magnesia; cf. the further instances collected by Kern, Inschr. Magnesia, 
Indices. The word, a feminine formation from the common meaning 

the “founder” of a city or its tutelary divinity, is applied to various goddesses.^® 
It occurs first in Aristoph., Lysis., 644 in a lyric passage; the goddess is not 
named, but is probably Athena; cf. also Lycophron, 1350 (of the Gorgon, 
jtT)pdxo)V dp/T]YExig); Polyb., 5, 58, 4 (of Seleucia in Pieria, the ancestral 
city of Antiochus III); Plut., Alcib., 2; Aristid., I, 405, 14 (Jebb); IG III, 
65, 3 (12 B. C.— Pi.. D. 1; of Athena); Inscr. Brit. Mus., 481, 20 (of Artemis; 
Ephesus, 2nd cent.). 

’ApxispEi'a- A “chief-priestess” is mentioned in 36, 13, and 37, 4; these 
are the earliest instances of the word. Derived from the common dpxtsp^vg, 
just as the foundation was modeled on that of the “chief-priesthood,” the 
word as the institution was uncommon. Gf. however Rott, Kleinasiatische Denk- 
mdler, p. 365, no. 64 (Attalia in Pamphylia, 1st cent.?); SIG 846, 3 and 6 
(Delphi, 2nd cent.); IG V, 2, 313 (Mantinea, 2nd cent.); SIG 882, 9 (Olympia, 
3rd cent.); Gass. Dio, 79, 9, 3 (of the chief Vestal). 

’Apxi^QStig, “chief-priest,” occurs several times in the letters. The noun is 
used by Herodotus (as 2, 37, 5) and once by Plato [Laws, 947 A), and is 
common in later Greek. Gf. Polyb., 22, 1, 2; P. Rylands, 149, 2 (1st cent.); 
SIG 870, 7 (Athens, 2nd cent.). See further Rouffiac, 73 f, Moulton and 
Milligan, 82, and G. G. Brandis, P. W., R.E., II (1896), 471—483, s. v.^AQxtsQevq. 


Cf. on dcpaigeoig and see above, p. 253. 
Listed by Jessen in P. W., R. E., II, 444. 
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’AQ/ieQCOOiJvri occiirs in 44, 21. Like aQ^ieQeia, it is a product of the Koine, 
which favored formations in dQ/i-- (Moulton and Milligan, 81 f). The word 
is used commonly of the Jewish high-priesthood (cf. Septuag., 1 Macc,, 7, 
21; Joseph., Ant. Jud., 15, 3, 1; Philo, V, 348, 3), of the pontijicatus maximus 
(cf. Plut., JVutna, 9),^* and of the office of the imperial supervisor of Egyptian 
religion (Wilcken, ChresL, 81, 5, of A. D. 197; cf. Preisigke-Kiessling, Worterbuch, 
III, 371). 

’AouXia and occur repeatedly in the letters. For the technical 

meaning of the terms in the Hellenistic period see above, pp. 57 f. Neither 
word was current in Attic; as early uses of dauXia may be cited Aeschyl., 
Suppl., 610; IG IP 12, 19 (399/8 B. G.); SIG 258, 7 (Oropus, 338 B. C.); 
of douXo?, Parmen., 8, 48 (Diels, Poet. Philos. Frag.)', Eurip., Med., 387 and 
728; Plato, Laws, 866 D. Both words are common in both technical and non¬ 
technical senses in the Koine; cf. Egger, Traites Publics chez Us Grecs, 132—135; 
E. Szanto, P. W., R. E., H (1896), 1879—1881 s. v. ^AavUa, and P. Stengel, 
ibid., 1881—1886, s.v.’Aav^.ov; von'Woess,Asj)lwesen 5; E.Schlesinger, 

Die griechische Asylie (Diss. Giessen, 1933), 6—28. 

"Atexvos occurs in 51, 25, with the meaning “childless.” As Moulton and 
Milligan point out (p. 89), it is common in texts relating to the disposition 
of property, and that is doubtless its context here. It is a word used by no 
Attic prose writer, though not unconunon in poetry; cf. Hesiod, Works, 602; 
Aeschyl., Seven, 828; Sophoc., Elec., 164. From the Koine cf. Aristot., Eth. 
Nic., 1099’’ 4; Hist. Anim., 577“ 3; Septuag., Gen., 15, 2; JVT”, Luke, 20, 28; 
Plut., Theseus, 13; P. Oxyrh., 249, 13 (A. D. 80); IG XH, 3, 870, 6 (epitaph 
in iambics, Thera, 2nd cent.). 

’AfpaigSdig occurs in 61, 14; its precise meaning is not clear, but it is pro¬ 
bably to be taken, with Mommsen and others, as “detraction,” “taking away” 
of success gained; cf. the xotifidtcov dq)aiQEoei,g of Plato, Crito, 46 C, and the 
similar Use of the word in Joseph., Bell. Jud., Introd., 2. The word is used by 
Plato only before the Koine; Ast cites four instances in addition to the one 
mentioned.^® From the Koine cf. Septuag., 3 Macc., 1, 1; Diodor., 2, 57, 3; 
13, 56, 8; Philo, I, 58, 18; Plut., 2, 1010 E. 

’AcpoQO^OYTlto?, “not subject to the cpoQO? or tribute,” occurs several times 
in the letters; the instances in 15, 23 and 26 are the earliest occurrences of 
the word. Cf. Septuag., 1 Esdr., 4, 50; SIG 601, 20 (Teos, 193 B. G.); Polyb., 
4, 25, 7; IG IP, 1009, 41 (116/5 B. C.); Plut., Flamininus, 10. It does not occur 
in the papyri, where dcpoQO? is used in the same sense. Of the related words, 
dqjOQoXoyrjuia is very rare; cf. Bull. Corr. Hell., X (1886), p. 302, 1. 31 (Ala- 
banda, 2nd cent. B. C.). The verb (popo^oysco occurs for the first time in 
3, 83; cf. Polyb., 1, 8, 1; Diodor., 5, 32, 5; GIG 2717 b, 3 (Stratonicea in 
Caria, 5th cent.). 


**) D. Magie, De Romanorum luris Publici Sacrique Vocabulis Solemnibus in Graecum Ser- 
monem Conversis (1905), 21, 143. 

^®) F. Ast, Lexicon Platonicum sive Vocum Platonicarum Index (Berlin, 1908). 
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’Axagicrteco, occuring in 26, 26, appears first in Antiphon the Sophist (Diels, 
Vorsokratiker, 54), antj is used once by Plato, Symp., 186 G; in the latter instance 
the meaning is, as in the royal letter, “disoblige:” TOi? 8e xaxoTg xal vocrcoSeoriv 
{toi5 ccoparo?). , .Sei dxapiOTEiv. Gf. also Xen., Memor., 2, 2, 2; SIG 495, 159 
(Olbia, 3rd cent. B. G.); Polyb., 22, 11, 8; Joseph., Bell. Jud., 2, 16, 4; Plut., 
Marins, 28; Vettius Valens, 73, 3 (Kroll); etc. The noun dxapicrcia occurs 
rarely in Attic (Plato, Rep., 411 E; Demos., 18, 316), and the adjective dxd- 
piOTog is known from Homer {Odys., 8, 236), and is common in Greek of 
all periods. See Moulton and Milligan, 99. 


B 

Bdpig occurs several times in the texts relating to the sale of land to Laodice: 
18, 2 and 25, 20, 5, 11, 16. The meaning is “manor-house.”^* Professor E. 
H. Sturtevant has been good enough to give me the following note on its 
etymology. 

“Hittite has two words from this stem: pir (probably pronounced per), ‘house,’ 
and parna, ‘buildings of a farm, a palace, estate, property, house’ (see Sturte¬ 
vant, Hittite Glossary, ss. w. and references).^’ That the stem belongs to the 
Indo-European part of Hittite is shown by the numerous Indo-European 
adverbs and prepositions to which it gave rise, e. g. *prd (Gr. Jtgo, Lat. pro), 
‘forth,’ *p^r, *pr (Gr. jtaQCt, Lat. por-), ‘along,’ */»(»)rai (Gr. Ttagai, Lat. prae), 
‘forth, in front,’ *per{i) (Gr. JtEQi, Lat. per), ‘about, along.’ In the Hittite 
documents per designates any kind of building, e. g. a temple or a part of 
a temple, a palace, etc. On the other hand, parna seems to refer particularly 
to a group of buddings surrounding a courtyard. This is the sort of structure 
to be assumed for an ancient manor-house, and required to account for the 
adverbs listed above; *peri, for example, originally meant ‘in the house sur¬ 
rounding the courtyard.’ 

“The Greek word was probably not borrowed directly from Hittite, since 
Hittite has not precisely the required form; but it is known that at least one 
other language related to Hittite, namely Luwian, was spoken in ancient 
Asia Minor. Luwian was used along the southern coast of the peninsula, where 
the Greeks might readily have come into contact with it (see Gotze, Hethitisch 
und Kleinasiatische Sprachen, 41 f ~Gesch. der Indogermanischen Sprachwissenschqft, 
2, 5, 1). The Luwian word or words corresponding to Hittite per and parna 
are not known. 

Greek pdtpi? is approximately equivalent in meaning to another Asia Minor 
word (probably native to the western part of the peninsula) which is the source 
of Greek Tupoi?, tuqqi?, Latin turris, and of several names of the Etruscans; 
Tusci < Turs-ci, Tupa-iivoi, Egyptian Turs (see Sturtevant, Classical Weekly, 
XVII, 1913, 35).” 

For the significance of the word cf Joseph., Ant. Jud., 12, 4, 11: 6 Se 'Yp- 
xavog. .. q)xo86pT|a8 pdpiv laxupav, ex Ai'&ov A.euxou xataoxeuctaa? d'jtaoav 

^®) Cf. Rostovtzeff, Cam. Anc. Hist., VII, 181—183, and the forthcoming work of 
L. Robert, Villes d'Asie Mineure (Mimoires de I'Institut Frangais de Stamboid, II). 

^’) E. H. Sturtevant, Hittite Glossary (Language Monographs Published by the Linguistic 
Society of America, IX, 1931), 
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^EXQi xal Tfjg OTeyr)?, . . xal ToioCtTov tov TOJtov Tijqov wvo- 

fAttOTEV. A similar establishment is described by Xenophon, Amb., 7, 8, under 
the name Tiigoig; cf. further the pdpEis in the Septuagint (2 Chron., 36, 19; 
Psalms, 44, 9; Dan., 8, 2) and in Josephus {Ant. Jud., 1, 3, 6; 10, 11, 7; 11, 4, 6). 
In the register, Inschr. Magnesia, 122 d, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 (4th cent.), such 
manor-houses are listed as /co^ia. At later time the common noun was used 
as a proper noun, and a number of cities were known as Bapi?,; cf. the articles 
by various hands in P. W., R. E., Ill, 17—19, and see Steph. Byz., Ethnica, s. v. 
Quite distinct is the Egyptian loan-word pSpig, meaning “ship.” 

Baodfiia occurs in 66, 15, meaning “reign.” This is a Koine use of the 
word, an easy extension from the literal meaning, “kingship;” cf. Septuag., 

2 Chron., 17, 7; Diodor., 17, 1, 1; RGU 646, 12 (2nd cent.); P. Oxyrh., 1257, 
7 (3rd cent.). See further Moulton and Milligan, 104. Another extension 
from the same meaning, “kingdom,” as in 36, 11, is found at all periods. 

BaoiXiHOV, as a noun meaning “royal treasury,”^® occurs several times in 
the letters. The use is very common in the Hellenistic period; cf. PSI 488, 17; 
SB 5680, 9 (both 3rd cent. B. C.); OGIS 59, 9 (letter of Ptolemy VI); Diodor., 
2, 40, 5. See for the Ptolemaic institution A. Steiner, Der Eiskus der Ptolemder 
(1914), especially pp. 67—94, 108—116. An abridgement appears in P. W. 
K., R. E., Suppl. HI (1918), 197—200, s. v. BamXmdv. 

BaaiXiaoa, “queen,” occurs several times in the letters. As an equivalent 
of the Attic j3aoiXEia, it is condemned by the Atticists, as Phrynichus, p. 306 
(Rutherford), though cf. Aelius Dionysius, frag. 91. It is used in the New Comedy, 
as Alcaeus, frag. 6; Philemo, frag. 16 (Kock); it occurs once in Xenophon 
{Econ., 9, 15) and three times in Aristotle (fr. 171, 1566’’ 11 and 15; fr. 385, 
1542* 25); in the Koine it drives out the earlier form. Cf. further Septuag., 

3 Kings, 10, 1; SEG I, 366, 34 (Samos, 246/5 B. C.); IG IP 1299, 11 (236/5 
B. G.);i9 P. Lille, 22, 7 (221 B. C.); P. Tebtunis, 86, 25 (2nd cent. B. C.); 
Polyb., 22, 20, 2. See Thumb. Die gr. Sprache im Z^italter des Hellenismus, 57; 
Moulton and Milligan, 105 f. 

Baaxavia occurs in 53, I A, 1, with the meaning “malignity;” cf Demos., 
18, 252; 19, 24; Septuag., 4 Macc., 2, 15. In both this and its commoner 
meaning, “malign influence,” the word has a literary character; cf further 
Plato, Phaedo, 95 B; Aristot., Prob., 20, 34 (926’’ 20); Polyb., 4, 87, 4; Plut., 
2, 39 D; 683 A. See further Moulton and Milligan, 106. 

BnpXioqpnXa^.®® The earliest historical appearance of this official is in 19, 
14,where Timoxenus the bybliophylax is in charge of (3aaiXixai yQaqpai at Sardes, 


^®) It is probably better not to understand this as an adjective referring to a noun, 
Ta^Aietov, as is done by Liddell and Scott, or dgY^piov, as one might on the basis of 
Septuag., 3 Macc., 3, 28. 

1®) This is the dating of Kolbe; cf. Kirchner’s introduction to the text in SIG 485. 
Beloch preferred the former dating in the period 307-280 B. C., accepted by Meister- 
hans-Schwyzer, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, 101 n. 906. 

®®) On the vocalization of the first syllable see Introd., p. Iviii. 
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wherein is to be recorded the sale of a tract of crown land. In Egypt under the 
Roman Empire, PipXiocp'i'Xaxe? are familiar; whether their bureau was a fiTjpoaia 
PipXiO'&fiwrj concerned with public records or a (3iPXioih]XT| ey^TriaEcov concern¬ 
ed with private records, the object of their attention was land (and slaves) 
For the nature of the official in the Hellenistic period there is little evidence, 
but the study of Rostovtzeff has brought some light to the question. Clay 
bullae from Mesopotamia and Babylonia, of which the greatest number come 
from Warka, have shown how the Seleucid kings introduced in their cities 
the old Greek civil archivist, the . Beside him, however, there 

existed a It is probable that the xQeo<p'uA.dxiov was concerned 

with records relating to private property, the Pu|3Xioqp'uXdxiov with those relat¬ 
ing to the royal domain.^* 

The other evidence on the Hellenistic institution is inconclusive. A private 
account from Egypt, P. Tebtunis, 112 (112 B. G.), contains an item (mentioned in 
the introduction only), ’AxoucnAdcoi pipXiocpu(Xaxi). In the Septuagint, Esdr., 1,6, 
20 and 22, the Persian Royal Journal, the U3to|xvTi[iaTi0[iOt,®® was kept in of¬ 
fices called by the writer PipXiotpvXdxia. 

r 

Fa^ocpuXdxLov. On the nature of this “treasury” see above, p. 98. In contrast 
to j3aadix6v, the term means the physical plant, not the institution. The earliest 
instance of the word is in 18, 20; thereafter it is not uncommon, cf. NT, Luc., 
21, 1; Joseph., Ant. Jud., 19, 6, 1; Strabo, 7, 6, 1; it is especially common 
in the Septuagint, cf. 1 Macc., 3, 28. The first element is Semitic (cf. Moulton 
and Milligan, 120), and as Rostovtzeff has pointed out the use of the word 
is restricted to Asiatic kingdoms; it was not adopted by Egypt or Pergamum. 
The word yd^a is found in the Koine after Theophrastus {Hist. Plant., 8, 11, 
5); ya^oqptJXai is common after Phylarchus (frag. 29; Muller); ya^oqjrjXaxeto 
occurs only in Diodor., 17, 74, 5. 

occurs in 65, 2, with the meaning “son-in-law.” Applied originally 
to any male connection by marriage, the word occurs commonly in Greek 
beginning with Homer, but it is not used by any Attic prose writer. That 
it was not always foreign to Attica, however, is shown by its use in Draco’s 


*^) Mitteis, Grundzuge, 90—112; F. Oertel, Die Liturgie, Studien zur ptolemdischen und 
kaiserlichen Verwaltung Aegyptens (1917), 286—289; Meyer, Jwr.Pa/)., 195 —I 99 ;E. Schon- 
bauer, Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Liegenschqftsrechtes im Altertum (1924), 64—74; Schubart, 
Arch, fur Papyr., VIII (1927), 14—24. 

^^) “Seleucid Babylonia; Bullae and Seals of Clay with Greek Inscriptions,” Tale 
Classical Studies, III (1932), 1—114. 

*®) Two seals are stamped |IuP?Lio(puAa>{i.x 65 (i. e., xapaxTriQ): Rostovtzeff, op. cit., 
p. 47, no. 79 (from Warka); R. H. McDowell, Preliminary Report upon the Excavations 
at Tel Umar, Iraq, Conducted by the University of Michigan and the Toledo Museum of Art 
(1931), p.31, no. 17 ( = Rostovtzeff, op. cit., p. 105, no. 17; the reading is that ofRostov- 
tzeff) (from Seleucia on the Tigris). 

®‘) Rostovtzeff, op. cit., 70 f. 

Cf. verse 22: toao? ev ^ ujtopvTjpdtiOTo xdSe; see below, s. v 

““•) Anatolian Studies Ramsay, 387; cf. now the ya^ocpuXa| at Halicariiassus, P. Cairo 
Zenon, 36, 4 (257 B. C.). 
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law concerning homicide, IG P 115, 22 { = SIG 111; the text is restored from 
the decree in Demosthenes, 43, 57). In later Greek, the meanings “father-in- 
law,” “brother-in-law,” and “bridegroom” tend to disappear, and the word 
is used regularly in the present meaning; cf. Preisigke, Worterbuch, s. v.; Moulton 
and Milligan, 121. 

FEvripa is used in 70, 9, with the meaning “harvest.” Although the col¬ 
lation of Oppenheim and Lucas showed that the word had here the double 

V, it is to be associated rather with the Hellenistic yevTU^a than with the 

earlier, poetic, That these words are actually distinct has I think 

been established,^® but inevitably Koine Greek confused them. In the papyri, 
where YEVTip.a= “harvest” is very common, I know only the one case of double 
V cited by Preisigke, Worterbuch^ s. v.; that is Strassburg Ostraka, 800, 1 (2nd/3rd 
cent.). In the Greek Bible, y^'vvrjp.a is properly restricted to animals (“off¬ 
spring”). But Polybius always uses the double v of “harvests” (1, 71, 1; 1, 
79, 6; 3, 87, 1), and the remark of Phrynichus shows that this was not unique 
(p. 348, Rutherford): yswripaTa' jtoXXaxoii dxouco tt]v Xe^iv TiOefAEvqv Ea:l 
Twv xapjtdiv. EY<j^ dpxttiftv xai 86xipov onoav. 

FgacpT]. In 5, 18 and 21, YQCtqpq is used with the meaning “list,” “inventory.” 
The earliest instance of this use, and the only instance I know in Attic, is IG 
IP 1672, 292 (329/8 B. C.). Later it is common, cf. P. Tebtunis, 88, 2 (115/4 
B. C.); OGIS 179, 21 (Dime in the Fayum, 95 B. C.); Diodor,, 1,91,3; Philo, 

VI, 153, 8. See further Moulton and Milligan, 132. 

In 18, 27, and in 19, 15, the word occurs in an expression, ai ^aaiAixal 
Ypacpal at Iv SagSeoiv, which was long unparalleled. It is now however clear 
from Delian inscriptions that the reference is to a royal record office (see 
above s. v. ^v^Xiocpvka^). The origin of the idiom is the expression, as in IG 
XI, 2, 287, 145 (250 B. C.), on at YQctcpai: “where the lists (or records) are 
kept;” cf. also Durrbach, Inscr. de Delos, 290, 100 (246 B. C.). This is then 
shortened to a! Ypatpab as in Durrbach, 400, 38/39 (192 B. C.), and even to 
f| YQci4’'nj ^^5 2, 203 B, 101 f (late 3rd cent. B. C.): £v Tfji Fgacpiji' oa- 
vibaq Hagvtvag 8uo jrageSopev acpgayJba drmooiav rcagebopiev. 

A 

AujidvTipa, a Koine formation equivalent to the common SaatctVT], occurs 
twice in the letters (1, 44; 24, 14), The earliest instance of the word is Xeno¬ 
phon, Cyrop., 8, 1, 9. It occurs once in the New Comedy, Philemo, frag. 96, 
6 (Kock), and is common in the Koine; cf. Aristot., Eth. Me., 1122® 24; 
Septuag., 2 Macc., 3, 3; Polyb., 9, 42, 4; Diodor., 1, 91, 2; Plut., Dion, 17; 
Lucian, Pair. Enc., 7; OGIS 773, 11 (los, 3rd cent. B. C.); BGU 1130, 21; 
1158, 25 (both 1st cent. B. C.). See further Moulton and Milligan, 137. 


Cf. Aeschylus, Prom., 850; Sophocles, Track., 315; the word occurs several 
times in Plato, e. g., ReP., 597 E. 

**) H. StJ. Thackeray:, A Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek, I (1909), 118; cf. 
Deissmann, Bible Studies, 109 f.; Nageli 32; Moulton and Milligan, 123 f. 
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Aiayopeuco. The verb occurs only twice in Attic, once as a special formation 
in Isaeus (cf. Harpocration, s. v.) meaning “to say now one thing and now 
another,” and once in Plato, Laws, 757 A, meaning “established:” ev loaiq 
Tipal? SiayopEvopEvoi. In the Koine it is common, meaning in general “to 
state explicitly;” cf. Septuag., Susanna, 61: d)? 6 vopo? SiayopEuei eitoiTiaav 
avToI?; P. Magdola, 3,4 (= P, Enteuxeis, 59; 223/2 B. C.). From such expressions 
arose the use of the neuter passive participle meaning “what is established,” 
“the laws,” “the constitution.” With this idiom in 75, 9, cf. P. Tebtunis, 105, 
30; P. Strassburg, 115, 6 (both 2nd cent. B. C.). Cf. Moulton and Milligan, 147. 

Aiaypappa. The precise nature of the royal ordinance designated by this 
term in the Hellenistic period is uncertain. Our knowledge of Siaypappata 
comes in every case but one from excerpts, and that text, the constitution 
granted Gyrene by Ptolemy I,^® is fragmentary. In style the Siaypappata 
resemble laws, being arranged in sections, and using as a form of expression 
the third person plural of the future tense or the imperative mood. What pre¬ 
script they bore is unknown. Except for the Constitution of Gyrene, which is 
unique, all known Siaypccppata are concerned with one of two topics. The 
6 idyQa[i.|xa of Antigonus (3, 26), like one of Ptolemy II and several others of 
less importance, laid down rules of court procedure; quotations from texts of 
this sort are preserved inP. Petrie, III, 36a, Verso 11—19 (—Mitteis, Chrest., 5), 
and in the Dikaiomata. In the second place, regulations concerning taxation 
were, in Egypt at least, set forth in annual or periodic Siaygdcppata; eight 
examples of these are known.^® 

The word 8 idyQafxpa, as the verb 8 iaypd(po), referred originally to drawing, 
as of a diagram. The latter is used as early as the fifth century of drawing a line 
through a name on a list; cf. Eurip., EL, 1073; Aristoph., Nub., 774. The 
meaning “ordinance” arises through the use of 8 idy 0 appa to mean a geometri¬ 
cal figure (Plato, Rep., 529 E) and then a geometrical proposition (Aristot., 
Eth. Nic., 1112'’ 21). The term was applied first to the edict of Alexander 
concerning exiles {SIG 306, 2, 3, 10, etc.; Tegea, 324 B. G.); for later instances 
cf. in addition to those mentioned above P. Eleph., 14, 27 (3rd cent. B. G.); 
Diodor., 18, 57, 1. The verb is also used occasionally in a similar sense; cf. 
Polyb., 1, 62, 7: owfirixtov 8iayQaq)8iac5v. 

Aidfisaig occurs twice in the letters, meaning in both cases “condition.” In 
65, 7, the reference is to a physical condition, vedqixt) 8 id'fi8aii;. This is a use 

**) S. Ferri, “Alcune Iscrizioni di Cirene,” Abh. Ak. Berlin, 1926, 5, no. 1, pp. 1—19. 

**) Listed by W. L. Westermann, Upon Slavery in Ptolemaic Egypt (1930), 29—33. 
See further Mitteis, Grmdzuge, XIII n. 4; ibid., pp. 1 and 120; Graeca Halensis, Di¬ 
kaiomata, 42 f; P. M. Meyer, Jur. Pap., p. 252; Weiss, Gr. Privatrecht, 130 f; Wilcken, UPZ 
I, note on no. 112, I, 6 — 8 ; Collomp, Diplomatique des Lagides, 3 f; E. Schdnbauer, Arch, 
fiir Papyr., X (1932), 181, 199 f; P. M. Meyer, Z^itr. d. Savigny-Stiftung, LII 
(1932), 381. A rather different explanation of the SiaypairjiaTa is given by V. Ehrenberg, 
Hermes, LXV (1930), 337—355. He argues that there is no formal difference between 
the Sidygaixpa and the ejTKT-roXr), and that the Constitution of Gyrene is in fact not a 
8 iaY 0 an,}ta, but a collection of city laws passed in response to a royal letter, the 
SidYQajipa, which would have been inscribed on the stone above the preserved text. 
The article is logical and very rich in material, many texts being cited which I have not 
mentioned here, but I do not feel that its point is established. I cannot believe that, for 
example, the letter of Antigonus (3) is the same as the SidYQattfxa mentioned in 1. 26. 
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found in medical writers; cf. Hipp.^ Vet. Med., 7: Siddeai? ev oUt) av IxdcrroTe 
exaoTo? TUXH 8iciHei}^vo?; Aristot., Gener. Anim., 778'’ 34; Gal,, V, 826, 1; 
XVII, I, 239, 9 and 11 (Kiihn); cf. also Philemo, frag. 95, 4 (Kock) and 
Diotogenes in Stobaeus, Anth., IV, 268, 11 (Hense), who discusses the “bodily 
fitness” of a king. In the second instance of the word, 22, 16, the meaning is 
very general; eig £3ti(pavEOT8Qav Bidfi-soiv dyayEiv means no more than Im- 
(pavEOTEQa jtoiEiv, This is a rare use, but one may compare OGIS 219, 11/12 
(Ilium, 270 B. C.); tt|v paoiXeiav £i? ttiv aQxaiav Sid'Oeaiv xatEUXTiaEV. In other 
meanings, beginning with the literal “disposition,” the word is used commonly 
from the fourth century. 

Aiax^Eito, “to shut out,” occurs in 75, 9, construed with an infinitive; this 
is a very rare construction, but cf. Joseph., Bell. Jud., 1, 19, 1: SiEX^Eiafiri ye 
IXTjv JtavouQycog ujto rfjg KXsojcdtpai; onppETaoxEiv xdiv xivSuvcov ’Avtcovio). The 
verb, relatively uncommon, is confined to the Koine. It is construed ordina¬ 
rily with a genitive, as Polyb., 5, 51,10; 5, 52, 4; Dion. Hal., 11,14, 2; or with 
an djtd phrase, as Polyb., 1, 73, 6. See also Polyb., 1,82, 13; Septuag., 1 Macc., 
5, 5; Diodor., 14, 101, 4. 

Aiaxoiico is used three times in the letters. In 35, 6 , and 49, 7, it is used of 
listening to envoys; cf. Diodor., 18, 52, 4: Biaxouaa^ to 5 v JtQEO^ECOV. In 7, 10, 
it is used of a judical hearing; cf. the Rhodian arbitration, SIG 599, 20—22 
(196—2 B. C.); SiaxouoavTE? autoav ev te 'P68(oi ev tcoi lEQdii tou Aiovuaou xal 
Ea:l xd? X<i)QO.z xaq dpqpiopaxoufXEvag; ibid., 685,29 (Crete, 139 B. C.); P. Grenfell, 
I, 11,1, 8 (157 B. C.); NT, Acts, 23, 35; further instances are cited by Thieme, 
18, and by Moulton and Milligan, 150. In both connections, the verb belongs 
to the Koine, but the uses are only a slight extension of the Attic meaning, 
“to hear through.” Cf. Isoc., 15, 192; Plato, Farm., 126 C (Ast cites eight 
other instances); Menand., Epitr., 471. 

AiaXa|xPdvo) is used in 53, II B, 6, meaning “to think.” This is a Koine 
weakening of the verb’s force (cf. Diodor., 2,32, 1: otxEiov elvai Sia^apPdvopEV 
loxopeiv; Joseph., Ant. Jud., 2, 16, 5), but one already anticipated in Attic; cf. 
Lycurg.,131: d xal xoig dXdyoig ^^oig peyiaxaxai ajtou8ai6xaxa8i£iXT]jcxai.The 
verb is used of mental action at all periods of Greek, meaning “to distinguish” 
and so “to perceive” and “to determine,” but instances of this class are uncom¬ 
mon in Attic. Cf. Eurip., EL, 373; Plato, Laws, I'll A; ibid., 935 D. 

Aidkritliig occurs three times in the letters (31, 17; 32, 16; 35, 12) with its usual 
meaning, “opinion.” Cf. Septuag., 2 Macc., 3,32;BGt/1212,17 (3rd cent. B. C.); 
Polyb.,.3,6, 7; 6,56, 6; Diodor., 18,54,2; SIG 721,25 (Delos, about 100 B. C.). 
This meaning is developed from the literal force of the word, “distinction,” as in 
8 iaXa[xPdva) above. In all senses it is confined to the Koine; cf. Lindcj 32 f. 

AtajtuvfidvOfiai occurs in 4, 5, meaning “to find out by questioning.” In 
Attic, the verb occurs only in Plato, from whose works Ast cites nine instances. 
It is used once by Xenophon, Hist. Gr., 5, 4, 2, and rarely in the Koine; cf. 
Aristeas, 266; Strabo, 2, 3,5; Plut., Flam., 10; 2,149 E. It is essentially a literary 
word; I know no other instances of it in papyri or inscriptions. 
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Aiaaaqjeo) occurs five times in the letters, meaning "to state clearly.” As 
Moulton and Milligan have noted (p. 153), the verb belongs preeminently to 
the Koine.It is used earlier five times by Plato (so Ast) and once by Euripi¬ 
des {Phoen.y 398); later it is used in the jVT" by Matthew (18, 31), and five 
times by Vettius Valens (101, 2; 114, 24; 125, 33; 337, 30; 358, 9; Kroll). In 
the Koine it is very common; cf. Polyb., 1,46,4; 3, 87,4; SIG 685, 109 (Magne¬ 
sia, 139 B. C.); 1157, 88 (Demetrias, about 100 B. G.); BGU 992, 5; 1011, 
II, 14 (2nd cent. B. C.). 

Aiatacoopai is used in 67, 9, meaning “to arrange” or “ordain.” The use 
of the middle in this meaning is restricted to late Greek; cf. Polyb., 5, 21, 1: 
8 iaTa|d[xevo? jtep'i tou [islXovxoq kivSuvou; Plut.,2,1129 A: ixTjSs SiutdoGon itegi 
Taqpfjg; Polyb., 4, 87, 13; SIG 821 E, 2 (letter of a proconsul to Delphi, A. D. 
90). This meaning belongs properly to the active voice; this use is common 
after Hesiod, but is almost unknown in Attic, where the verb has primarily 
a military connotation. Cf. however Plato, Timaeus, 45 B: Sietalav to petexov 
toijt’ sivat. The noun SictTaypa in the sense of an official order or 
edict does not come into use before the Roman imperial period.^^ 

AiaTEivca (65, 9) in the meaning “pertain to” belongs to the Koine. Cf. 
SIG 569,10/11 (Cos, 204 B. C.): tcov dXXcov rtov StateivovTcov si? tdv 'AAaoaap- 
vitdv docpdXeiav; Polyb., 8 , 29, 6 : xal Jtpog auTov ti Siatsivsiv tt]v ew- 

YQiav; SIG 695, 64 (Magnesia, 129 B. G.); Diodor., 2, 16,4, The development 
of this meaning from that of “spacial extent” is parallel to that of dvrjxo), xa- 
firjxa), and :rtQ 0 (Tf]xa>. 

AiE^ctYco is used in 44, 6 , meaning “to administer,” The verb originated in 
the third century; cf. Chrysippus, III, 185, frag. 745 (Arnim); P. Tebtunis, 8, 
11 (201 B. C.), and is thereafter common in this and related meanings (lite¬ 
rally “bring to an end, settle”). Cf. IG II^ 1326, 37/38 (176/5 B. G.): vjtopEpE- 
vTjXEv Tr|v TapiEiav Ei? Tov (TEtd xavxa XQOVOV 8i£|d^Eiv; Polyb., 1, 9, 6; 5, 1, 
5; Septuag., 2 Macc., 10, 12; PSI 166, 20 (2nd cent. B. C.); OGIS 437, 63 
(treaty between Ephesus and Sardes, early 1st cent. B. C.); Plut., 2, 1090 B. 
A similar use of E^ctYCO appeared at about the same time; cf. Michel, Recueil, 
409, 17 (Naxos, early 3rd cent. B. C.); P. Hibeh, 82, 20 (3rd cent. B. C,); 
Septuag., Job^ 23, 7. 

AiElaycoY^- The best parallel for the use of the word in 53, III C, 15, is 
in the treaty between Hierapytna and Priansus (Crete, 3rd cent. B. G.), 
Michel, Recueil, 16, 57 — 60: 'ureep 8 e tcov TtgojEyovoxdiv jtap’ IxatEpon; d8i- 
XTipdrcov, dqp’ w to xoivo8ixiov a:on]ad 0 'Oo)v Tdv 8i£|aY<^Y“''' 

ot aw '’Evia:avTi xal Necovi xoapoi ev wi xa xoivdi 86 |tii 8ixaoTT]piq). 
A similar use of the word referring to court proceedings is found in the papyri ; 
cf. P. Amherst, 35, 41; P. Grenfell, I, II, II, 24; P. Tebtunis, 14, 6 and 16 (2nd 
cent. B. C.); P. Rylands, 65, 10 (Ist cent. B. C.). By Polybius, the word is 
used of a “settlement” of peace terms; cf. 4, 26, 3; 5, 102, 3; 5, 103, 3; 24, 


®^) Cf. also A. Brinkmann, Rhein. Mus., LXIV (1909), 316. 

®^) Cf. U. Wilcken, feitschr. der Savigny-Stiftung, XLII (1921), 129. 
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15, 7; or of the “result” of negotiations in general, 23, 2, 11. Except as a philo¬ 
sophical term meaning “way of life” the word is restricted to the last three 
centuries before Christ. 

AiTivexT)? is used in 67, 13, with its regular meaning, “constant:” Tfji itQoq 
■^[Adg 8 ir]V 8 xei jtioTsi. The adjective occurs freely in Greek of almost all pe¬ 
riods, but is rare in literary Attic and in the early Koine. It is used by no 
Attic prose writer except Plato; cf. Hipp. Maior, 301 B: [XEyd^a ... xal 8 La'VExf) 
acofiata; ibid., E: SluvexeI Xcyw; Laws, 839 A: vo^iog ... Sitivext]?. In the 
New Comedy it is used by Anaxandrides (frag. 6 , 1; Kock), and it is not 
uncommon in Attic inscriptions; cf. IG IP 1361, 5 (Piraeus, about 350 B. C.); 
1666 B, 60 (Eleusis, 356—352 B. C.); 1668, 81 (347/6 B. C.); 1682, 10 (288 
B. C.). The adverb 8 iT|V£xajg is used by Aeschylus (Agam., 319), and it occurs 
in the decree of Thebes in Egypt in the time of Cleopatra and Caesarion 
{OGIS 194, 12). Otherwise the word is common in the epic (Homer, II., 7, 
321; 12, 134; Odys., 13, 195; 18, 375; Hesiod, Theog., 627) and again in late 
Greek (e. g., Philo, IV, 9, 1; Aristid., I, 88 , 14 [Jebb]; Plut., 2, 679 G; Strabo, 
3, 1, 3; JVT, Hebr., 7, 3; Dio Chrys., 49, 8 ; Marcus Anton., 2, 17; BGU 646, 
22 , 2 nd cent.).®® 


AiiCTT]pi. The perfect active participle is used intransitively in 4, 11: [etoug 
8]iEOTa)Tog, “a year having elapsed.” Though this general orce of the verb is 
common, I know of but one direct parallel, NT, Luke, 22, 59: 8 ia 0 TdoT]g 
wael (Spag pidg, “about an hour having passed.” 

The middle voice of the verb is used in 56, 6 , in a difficult passage: opfroig 
ouv xafi’ 'u:itEQ(3oXT)V 8 uot(o . Dittenberger suggested (OGIS 315, note 12) inter¬ 
preting this as transitive: “you were emphatically right in trying to adjudicate 
the question;” Suotripi would approximate the force of 8 iaXa|tpdvto. The 
suggestion is attractive; that the use of the verb would be unparalleled, as 
Dittenberger observed, is of no great importance, for the collection of letters 
to which the text belongs shows many such individualities. I think, however, 
that this interpretation is unnecessary; 8 uaTTi|ii is used intransitively in the 
active at all periods of Greek meaning “to be at variance,” and in the Koine 
the middle has the same force. Moulton and Milligan (p. 161) have discussed 
the weakening of the verbal force from “dispute” to “talk over.” I think it 
is possible to see a strengthening of its force from “dispute” to “resist.” Cf. 
Polyb., 4, 76, 8: xQivavTEg ev toioutcov 8 uaTao'dai xal [xt] 

xaTajXEXXEiv, where 8 iiaTaofrai means positive action as contrasted with delay.®* 

Aixaici)|xa, in the sense of “document used as evidence,” is not found before 
the Koine. This meaning, an extension from the Attic “justification,” “plea 
of right,” is discussed by the Graeca Halensis, Dikaiomata, 26, and by Moulton 


®“) The Attic form, as is clear from the inscriptions, was 8iav£xf|g. The Ionic 
form, due to the influence of Homer, was the one taken over by the Koine; cf. W. 
Prellwitz, Bezzenberger’s Beitrdge zur Kunde der indogerm. Sprachen, XXIII (1897), 250 f; 
Schweizer, Grammatik der pergamenischen Inschriften, 38; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Grammatik 
der attischen Inschriften, 16 n. 76. 

^*) It would be possible also to see in 8uaT05 an intentional under-statement: 
“you parted with him,” meaning “you opposed him.” See further ad loc. 
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and Milligan, 163. Except for the case in 7, 13, all of the instances come from 
the papyri; cf. P. Cairo Z'^non, 368, 6 (240 B. C.); jP. Petrie, III, 25, 52 (3rd 
cent. B. C.); BGU 1248, 5; SB 3925, 5 (both 2nd cent. B. C.). Many other 
instances are cited by Preisigke, s, v. 

AipT|vog, as an adjective, is used once by Hippocrates, Aphor., 5, 44 (variant), 
and occasionally thereafter; cf. Theophr., Hist. Plant., 8, 4, 4; Polyb., 18, 10, 
4. As a feminine noun, meaning “a period of two months,” it is not uncommon 
in the Koine; cf. P. Petrie, II, 4 (9), 8; P. Revenue Laws, 51, 16; P. Mich. Z^non, 
49, 17 (all 3rd cent. B. G.); E. Schwyzer, Dialectorum Graecorum Exempla Epi- 
graphica Potiora (1923), 307, 8 (Agrigentum, 3rd cent. B. G.); Polyb., 6, 34, 
3; Diodor., 17, 64, 6; P. Tebtunis, 302, 20 (1st cent.). This is undoubtedly 
the correct restoration in 3, 107; ev d'XXtp 8i[i[fivcoi]; the editors restore 
8ip[iiVLai], which is otherwise unknown. With 8ifAT]vog, compare TpL}xr]vo?, expr)- 
V 05 or lfdpT]vos (see below, ss. w.), etc. 

AioiXTqTfjs. An official of this title is mentioned in 43, 3. With SEG I, 
366, 17 (Samos, 246—3 B. G.), this is the only appearance®** of the title in the 
Seleucid kingdom although in Egypt it is well-known, applying preeminently 
to the prime minister of the Ptolemies, whose title, “manager” literally, deri¬ 
ved from the personal nature of his relation to the king and of the king’s own 
relation to his kingdom.®® The noun, a derivative of Sioixeoo, “to manage” 
(cf. SioixT^ais, “management”), is first used by Menander, Periceir., 90, Colax, 
6, non-technically; later it is common, referring to financial officials. Plutarch, 
2, 179 F (Apophtkegmata) mentions a 6ioixT)Tijg of Alexander. The writer of 
2 Esdras (Septuagint), 8, 36, applies the term to Persian state treasurers. 
References to the SioiKTjXTj?, and the SioixTitai in Egypt are very common; 
cf. Polyb., 27, 13, 2; Demetrius, Tvnoi ^EmaroXixoi (ed. Weichert, 1910), 2, 
23; and the citations by Preisigke-Kiessling, III, p. 109, s. v. The kingdom 
of Gappadocia in the first century B. G. entitled its minister of finance dp^iSioi- 
XT]TT]g, Michel Recueil, 546, 13.®® 

Aiopfioo) occurs in 3, 19 and 101, meaning “to pay.” This is a Koine 
extension of the earlier literal meaning, “to set right.” Gf. SIG 306, 42 (Tegea, 
324 B. C.); P. Petrie, III, 64 c, 10; P. Mich. 10, 13; P. Cairo 

305, 3; PSI 509, 13; P. Hibeh, 63, 13; P. Eleph., 14, 1 (all 3rd cent. B. G.); 
Polyb., 11, 28, 5; BGU 1060, 24 (1st cent. B. G.); P. Oxyrh., 483, 16 (2nd 
cent.). See Moulton and Milligan, 164. 

Aiopficom^ is used in 53, II A, 6, meaning “revision.”®^ For the idiom 
cf. SGDI 3206, 137 (Gorcyra, 2nd cent. B. G.): 8i 8e xai 8i6pfia)aig ttov vopcov 
yiVTjTai. The word is used only once in Attic, in Plato, Laws, 642 A, where 

®**) [E. Bickermann now draws my attention to the dioecetes Aphrodisius under 
Seleucus I, Memnon, frag. 11.] 

®®) M. Rostovtzeff, A Large Estate in Egypt in the Third Century B. C., 21 f; Cam. 
Anc. Hist., VII, 120. Cf. Wilcken, Grundziige, 148; Bevan, Ptolemaic Dynasty, 133—135. 

®*) F. Cvunont, Rev.Et. Anc., XXXIV (1932), 138; cf, however K. Regling, ZAtschr. 
fur Numismatik, XLII (1932), 15. 

®’) The periodic revisions of laws issued by the Hellenistic kings were known as 
SioQllcopaxa. Cf. Mitteis, Gmndzuge, XIII, n. 4. 
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it means the “right ordering” of a discussion. Earlier it was used by Hippo¬ 
crates, as Off., 12; and Art,, 38, of setting bones. In the Koine it is used com¬ 
monly in the general sense of “correction;” cf. Aristot., Pol., 1317® 35; Polyb., 
3,118, 12; iS/G 658,5 (Tenos, after 166 B. G.); Diodor., 1, 93,4; NT, Heb., 9,10. 

Aiord^o). The neuter of the present passive participle is used in 61, 22, 
meaning “what is in doubt.” For this idiom cf. P. Paris, 63, II, 57 (164 B. C.); 
Philod., Lib., 23 (Olivieri); Origin, II, 381, 20 (Gr. Chr. Sckr.). The verb is 
used in Attic only by Plato, from whom Ast cites six instances; cf. Soph., 235 A. 
Later it is common; cf. Aristot., Eth. Nic., 1112’’ 8; Aristeas, 53; Diodor., 17, 
9, 1; NT Matth., 14, 31; Plut., 2, 62 A; Dio Chr., 31, 25; P. Giessen, 18, 9; 
BGU 388, I, 17 (both 2nd cent.); Hippolytus, III, 293, 10 (Gr. Chr. Schr.); 
elsewhere commonly in the Fathers. 

Aioto?, “two handled,” is an adjective applied to a 'vpnxTriQ in the inventory, 
5, 48. The word is rare, but used at all periods; cf. Plato, Hipp. Maj., 288 D; 
IG IP 120, 44 (362/1 B. C.); Anticlides in Athen., 473 C; Horace, Garni., 1,9,8. 

Auvapig. The use of the noun to mean “power,” as in 52, 43, or “military 
force,” as in 6, 7, and 7, 15, calls for no comment. In 70, 5, however, the 
word is used of the miraculous “power” of a god; this is a feature of the 
mystic religions which developed in the late Hellenistic period.®® Cf NT, 
Acts, 8, 10; onto? eoriv 8wapig tou ©eou •q xaXovpevii peyaXi]; Buresch, 
Aus Lydien, 113; Keil- von Premerstein, Z^eite Reise in Lydien, 110; W. H. 
Buckler, Annual oj the British School at Athens, XXI (1914—16), 177, no. 4, 3; 
Zingerle, Jahreshefte oesterr. arch. Inst., XXIII (1926), Beiblatt, col. 5, no. 1, 
3; P. Roussel, Bull. Corr. Hell., LV (1931), p. 76, 1. 2 (from the “Miracle 
of Zeus Panamaros”). See also hsoyna, below. 


E 

’Efriapog. For the couplet, vopoi xal efrL 0 poi, “laws and customs,” (53, 
III B, 1), cf IG IP 1043, 30 (38/7 B. C.); BGU 1127, 22 (18 B. G.); 
Philod., Piet., 102, 17/18. The word occurs only once in Attic, in Demos., 
17, 27, where it has its proper force of “habituation.” Soon after, however, 
it was used by Posidippus, a writer of the New Comedy, as a synonym for 
and in this meaning it was current in the Koine; cf. Aristot., Pol., 
1332’’ 6; Septuag., 2 Macc., 4, 11; Polyb., 1, 17, 11; Aristeas, 182; P. Enteuxeis, 
27, 8 (222 B. C.); P. Tebtunis, 6, 40 (140/39 B. C.); Plut., 2, 83 B. 

EiQYpoi; occurs in 74, 11, meaning “imprisonment.” This is the Koine 
meaning; cf Joseph., Ant. Jud., 18, 1, 3; Plut., Cato, 22; Demos., 26; 2, 84 F; 


®®) Cf. A. Dieterich, Eine Mitrasliturgie (1910), 46 n. 1; P. Wendland, Die hellenis- 
tisch-rdmische Kultur in ihren Beziehungen zu Judentum und Christentum (1912), 295 n. 1; 
W. M. Ramsay, The Bearing of Recent Discovery on the Trustworthiness of the New Testament 
(1915), 118; Nageli, 35; Moulton and Milligan, 172; J. Zingerle, Jahreshefte oesterr. 
arch. Inst., XXIII (1926), Beiblatt, 10—12. 

®*) Antiatticist in I. Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, I, 93, 19; frag. 25 (Kock). 
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Mitteis, Chrest., 71, 10 (A. D. 462). Earlier it is used three times by Plato, 
Rep., 495 D and Phaed., 82 E (twice), with the meaning “prison.” 

EiaaycoYTi is used in 3, 95, of the “importation” of goods; cf. Plato, Laws, 
847 D: jcepl 8e ojtXcov xai ooa itepl tov jtoXepov dna'vxa OQyava.. .. i:tnap/oi 
xal (TTpaniYol TOiitcov eoTcooav xnpioi Ei0aYO>Y'n? te xal elaycoYTis. This is 
the only instance in Attic of the noun with this meaning, though its com¬ 
panion term, ElaYWYil = “export,” is common. Cf. further SIG 218, 5 (Olbia, 
early 4th cent. B. C.); ibid., 278, 11 (Priene, 334 B. G.); Aristot., Rhet., 1360* 
14; Wilcken, Ostr., 1569, 4 (A. D. 119); Pollux, 9, 22. The verb eioccyco 
meaning “to import” is common at all periods. Cf. Moulton and Milligan, 
187 f. 


’'ExxA.t)TO? (3, 29), an adjective from ExxaMo), “to appeal,” is used not 
uncommonly to mean a city “appealed to” for the arbitration of a dispute 
between, normally, two other cities. Cf. Eurip., Orest., 612, 949; Aeschin., 
1, 89 (the only instance in Attic prose); SIG 173, 49 (Athens, 363/2 B. G.); 
ibid., 955, 28 (Amorgos, 4th/3rd cent B. C.); ibid., 464, 12 (Athens, 244/3 
B. C.); Pint., 2, 215 C. 


’ExTEvrie is a word, like aipEai?, particularly favored by the chancery wri¬ 
ters; it occurs six times in the letters. It is an invention of the Koine (cf. 
Moulton and Milligan, 198 f), appearing for the first time in Machon of the 
New Comedy (Athen., 579 E), and is thereafter extremely common. The 
literal meaning (cf. exteivo)) is “tense,” so “earnest” and “zealous.” It is 
usually associated with such nouns as Envoia, cpdia. Cf SIG 442, 8 (Erythrae, 
middle of 3rd cent. B. C.); Polyb., 8, 19, 1; P. Tebtunis, 24, 45 (117 B. G.); 
Diodor., 2,24, 3; many other instances are cited in the New Edition of Liddell 
and Scott. See also Jerusalem, 54; Thieme, 27; Rouffiac, 40. Cf the use of 
exTEveia in a decree of Halicarnassus, 2nd cent. B. C., Bull. Corr. Hell., 
XIV (1890), p. 94; (ot :tQ8aj3£ig) t[i]v] te aiQEOiv [epqpavi^onaiv t]v E]xon[aiv 
jcpjog TT)v jt[63[iv xal njv te] dXXrjv Ex[T]EV£iav . .. djtoXoYi[^o]'VTai. 


’ExTiHripi is used in the sense of 'UJCEXTilfripi, “remove” to a place of safety, 
in 73, 7, and 74, 3. Cf. Plut., Alcib., 29: Tf|V Xctav Jtdoav ex xr\g ycopag ovva- 
YayovrE? Eig Bifirjvox)? EXTi'&ercau Dittenberger restores the verb in the same 
connection in SIG 229, 1 (Erythrae, 342 B. C.), but the use must be regarded 
as very uncommon. 


’Eixjtijcto) is used in 18, 7, meaning merely “to be in;” Ei tive? (E)ig Tf]v 
Xfofpajv TttiJTTiv E|x[jti]jtTO'uair t6x:ol. At all periods, though rarely, the verb 
is used similarly without any suggestion of motion. Cf Plato, Tkeat., 205 D: 
Eig TauTOV epjTEJtTcoxEv f| ouW.aj3T) eiSog exeivo); Aristot., Metaphys., 986* 15; Pol., 
1268'’ 25; P. Lille, 1, II, 19/20: tcov SicopnY^j^'^ evitiTtrovTcov Eig Tag jtEpixoj- 
aeig (259/8 B. G.; similar expressions in 11. 5 and 17); P.?/476, 4 (3rd cent.). 

’EvavacrTp£cpo|xai is the restoration of Wilhelm in 38, 3: hv Tiji jtdoTH 
£va{v}[vaaTpEq)Eafiai EiQTjvTji]. This is the meaning of the verb given by He- 
sychius (s. v.), an equivalent to EYxaXivftEiTai and Ev8iaTpi|3£i; dvaarpEqpopai 
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often, especially in the Koine (Thieme, 14), means little more than “to be” 
(see above, s. v.). The verb, however, occurs only once in Greek literature, in 
Aristoxenus, Stobaeus, Flor., 4, 1, 49 (Hense); Toxig 8 e jrQE0l38nTdg aupponXiaig 
^stv EvavaoTpeqjea'dai, where the meaning is “to be familiar with.” 

’Eveqy^^'^ used of superhuman “activity” in 70, 4. This is a use of the 
word parallel to that of 8wapi5 (see above, s. v.); cf. Septuag., 3 Macc., 
5, 28; toCto hz fiv evepyEici Ton jtdvTa SeojtOTEdo'VTOi; ■dEO'C; Aristeas, 266; 
Bull. Cm. Hell, XXVIII (1904), p. 22, 1. 16 (Zeus Panamaros); NT, Col, 
2, 12; P. London, 1731, 11 (6th cent.). In other meanings the word is common 
in the Koine after Aristotle (cf. Gener. Anim., 726'* 17), both non-technically 
of any sort of “activity” and technically in the philosophical sense of “actu¬ 
ality,” Cf. Moulton and Milligan, 214. 

"EvteTIcl). The rare active voice of the verb is used in 54, 4; cf. Pindar, 
Olymp., 7, 40; Sophocles, Frag., 269; BGU 816, 10 (3rd cent.); P. Maspero, 
124, 6 (6th cent.); this was never good prose usage. In 25, 49, the middle 
is used as commonly. The verb is used in Attic only by Plato, from whom Ast 
cites three instances {ProL, 325 D; Charm., 157 B; Rep., 393 E). Earlier it is 
poetic (Sophocles, Frag., 462; Eurip., Phoen., 1648) and Ionic (Herod., 1, 60, 
4; 1, 123, 4; 5, 73, 2), In the Koine it is common; cf. Xenophon, Cyrop., 5, 
5, 3; Polyb., 1, 87, 4; Septuag., 2 Macc., 2, 2; NT, Mark, 10, 3; SIG 572, 7 
(letter of Philip V, 201 B. C.); P. Petrie, II, 42 a, 8 (3rd cent. B. G.). Many 
other examples are cited by Moulton and Milligan, 217, and Preisigke, 
Worterbuch, s. v. 

’'EvTEulig occurs in 1, 6, with the meaning “conference.” Cf. Isocrates, 
1, 20: tag IvTEu^Eig pr] toiou Jtuxvdg rotg autolg; Polyb., 5, 35, 4; 8VTEu|Eig 
IjcoieiTo; ibid., 2, 8, 6; 5, 67, 11; Diodor., 16, 79, 2; 18, 65, 5; Plut., Pomp., 
1. This is only a slight extension from the literal meaning “meeting” (cf. 
^Tuyxdvco), as in Plato, Polit., 298 D; Aeschines uses the word to mean 
“behavior” (2, 47), i. e., social manner. From the meaning “conference” 
arises the Koine meaning “petition;” cf. the use of Evtvyxdvo) in 11, 2, 12, 
1, 13, 4; see Moulton and Milligan, 218, and above, s. v. d^lcoua. 

"EvtoXt), occurring three times in the letters meaning “command,” has 
the same history as its verb, evte^Xco (q. v.). In Attic it is used only by Plato 
{Charm., 157 C; Epist., 7, 347 A). Earlier it is poetic (Pindar, Frag., 177; 
Aeschyl., Prom., 12; Sophoc., Ajax, 567; Eurip., Herac., 1278) and Ionic 
(Herod., 1, 22, 2). In the Koine it is common; cf Xen., Cyrop., 2, 4, 30; SIG 
559, 9 (Megalopolis, 207/6 B. C.); P. Lille, 3, 55 and 71 (3rd cent. B. C.); 
SIG 613, 17 (Delphi, 184 B. C.); P. Grenfell, II, 37, 7 (about 100 B. C.); 
Septuag., 2 Chron., 34, 22; Diodor., 4, 2, 1. For the special use of the word 
for royal commands in Egypt (as in 30, 11) cf. P. Tebtunis, 6, 10 (140/39 B. C.); 
P. Paris, 65, 18 (146 B. C.); see fiirther Moulton and Milligan, 218, and 
especially Wilcken, UPZ I? p- 457. 

EvToupyoDva. The meaning of this term (in 70, 7) remains a mystery. 
Syntactically it is possible to interpret it in two different ways. The passage 
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runs: xco^uiv tt]v BaiTOxaixTivrjv, t]v jtQoteQOV eoxev Atjixtitqio? Aii]p,T)TQiov 
Toi) Mvaoeou evTOupycova Tfjg jcepl ’Audniav aatpaiteia?. If svtouqy^^''^ 
a Greek inflection it must be an accusative, going with xcofiriv. This was the 
thought of Dittenberger, who suggested that the word might refer to some 
form of land-holding, “land in fee-simple” for example; more naturally the 
(then) noun svTOupYWVf* would define the relation of Baetocaece to the 
satrapy. The village may originally have been one of the southern limits of 
the satrapy,^® though why a Semitic (?) term should have been used by a 
Greek secretary to express this is hard to see. 

On the other hand, if the word is assumed not to have been declined, it is 
possible to take it in its most natural connection, defining the relation of 
Demetrius to the satrapy; evTOupY<j'J'''« would be an official title. This has been 
view of all the other commentators from Chandler and Waddington to Lucas. 
The two former, reading the word EVTOt:pio)va, attempted no explanation; 
icova is in Aramaic either “dove” or “Jonah;” touq may be “mountain” 
or “fortress,” evtovp may conceivably (but not readily) be connected with 
riaiUr, “protector.” The last suggests the literal meaning of the Persian term 
satrap, khshatrapavan, “protector of the province,” and when Lucas read from 
his squeeze evtouqy^'vci h was natural to find for yoava a meaning which 
would permit this interpretation. Prof. S. FrankeD'^ suggested that ytova 
might be an Aramaic form of the Assyrian gunu, a word which Delitzsch*^ 
on the basis of two occurrences conjectured might mean “region.” Thus was 
seemingly established the possibility of an Aramaic translation of the Persian 
title, but difficulties remained. The title oatpctaiTi? was not used in the Seleucid 
kingdom (cf. on 10, 1) or elsewhere in the Greek kingdoms which shared the 
legacy of Alexander.*® One must assume a violent Semitization of the Seleucid 
chancery to suppose that the normal term for “governor,” OTpaTT|Y0?> was 
replaced by the Aramaic translation of the terra which Persian rule had made 
familiar for centuries, and which still survived in the immediately following 
oaTQaa:£ias. 

The interpretation is, however, open to objections more serious than 
those based on probability. The interpretation of gum by Delitzch was based 
on two instances. More recently other cases have become known, and the 
word has received further study. It has up to the present been impossible to 
assign the word definitely to a Semitic root. Muss-Arnolt ** discusses the 
possibility of a Sumerian origin, and sets as possible meanings “habitation” 
or “ransom.” Gadd,*® in discussing a possibly related word, assigns gunu on 
the basis of a suggestion of Ungnad*® to a root meaning “to protect,” “to 
inclose,” and suggests the meanings “bed-chamber” or “garden” for certain 
instances of the word. Finally, Bezold,*’ without references, gives two trans¬ 
lations, marked in each case as doubtful: “camp” (and related meanings); 
“pot with cover.” It seems clear, then that we know very little of gunu, and 

*®) U. Kahrstedt, Abh. Gott. GeselL, N. F., XIX, 2 (1926), 32 f. 

**) Quoted by Lucas, Byzan. Z^itschr., XIV (1905), 24 f. 

^^) F. Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handworterbuch (1896), p. 202. 

*^) It was reintroduced by Mithridates the Great of Pontus; see on 73, 1. 

**) W. Muss-Arnolt, A Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Language (1905), 226. 

**) C. J. Gadd, The Early Dynasties of Sumer and Akkad (1921), 34. 

**) A. Ungnad, Babylonische Briefe (1914), 286. 

*’) A. Bezold, Babylonisch-Assyrisches Glossar (edited by A. Gotze, 1926), 100. 
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that on the basis of our present knowledge, whether or not evTOup may be the 
Aramaic natUr, evtonpyoova or EVTOUQirova cannot certainly be said to mean 
“satrap.” Interpretation of the word must await new evidence or derive 
from an investigation on different lines. 

’E^aytoyri is used in 44, 30, in the sense of 8ie|ay(oyT] (q. v.), “administra¬ 
tion.” Cf. Plut., 2, 1042 D; dXX’ ou8’ oXco?, qpaoiv, otEtai 8eTv Xpiinijtjrog oute 
povriv Ev pitp TOig dyadoig our’ l^aycoyqv toTg xaxoig a:apap8tp£iv dXAd 
TOig fAECOig xatd (jpuaiv; Aretaeus, Cur. Morb. Diut., I, 2 (Kiihn, p. 301, 16): 
<rupcpEQog 8e jtXoijg, xal Iv '^a^daoT) l^aycioyf) xon piou. I know of no other 
instances of this, but Elctyco is used occasionally to mean “administer;” cf. IG 
II2 1285, 19 (257/6 B. C.): £|qyay[ev tiiv dpx'n'v 1304, 

4 and 14 (211/0 B. C.); Michel, Recueil, 409, 18 (Naxos, 3rd cent. B. G.); 
Diodor., 3, 43, 5; Dio Chr., 7, 142; Plut., 2, 1042 D; Dion. Hal., Ant. Rom., 

2, 56, 3; Teles, p. 32,1. 18 (Hense, 1889; variant). In the meaning “export,” 

3, 95 and 97, the word is common at all periods. 

'E|dpT]VOg (3, 29), “of six months,” properly an adjective, is, like 8i[iTivog 
(q. V.), commonly used without a noun meaning “a period of six months.” 
This the lexica list as both masculine (as with xQOVog) and feminine (as with 
nipa). It is however true that the substantive E^dpqvog is, like Sifxqvog, 
always feminine; cf Herod., 4, 25, 1 : dv^pcoa:oug oi tt]V e|d|tqvov xaTEuSouai; 
P. Cairo ^enon, 700, 19 (middle of 3rd cent B. C.): Tfi[g Sjs (£^a)[xq(vov); 
Wilcken, Ostraka, 336 (3rd cent. B. C.); SIG 531, 5 (Dyme, 3rd cent. B. G.); 
585, 6 (Delphi, 197 B. G.); 620, 12 (Tenos, 188 B. G.); BGU 1358, 4 (120 
B. C.); Dion. Hal., Ant. Rom., 5, 70, 2; P. Oxyrh., 502, 27 (A. D. 164); 1192, 
4 (A. D. 280); 1328 (4th/5th cent.). Once, to my knowledge, SB 4786, 2 
(date uncertain), it is joined as an adjective to xpdvog, but the gender of the 
word when used alone is certain. Misapprehension on this point has existed 
because it often lacks the article; cf. Xen., Hist. Gr., 2, 3, 9 and 3, 4, 3; Aristot., 
Hist. Anim., 573’ 13; Theophr., Hist. Plant., 8, 2, 7. The word is not used 
in Attic, which employed instead ex^iTjvog (Introd., p. Ixv). 

’'E^Eifxi is used in 24, 11, in the expression 6 e|ic6v, “the retiring” priest. 
This is less common than the corresponding use of eiukov (as in 1. 21 below). 
Cf Herod., 1, 67, 5; lliovteg ex twv tjta;£Cov aiEi ol itpEuPwaTOi; IG 1^ 
94, 9 (418/7 B. G.) : jtpdxoai 8 e tama Jtplv q ExoiEvai tev8e tev pouXsv; 
SGDI bAQb, 12 and 17 (Miletus, 5th cent. B. C.) : 6 8e e|io)v ainnpvViTTig; 
Gas. Dio, 60, IQ, 1. 

'E^^g is used in 7, 13, meaning “lasting six years.” Gf Lysias, 30, 2: 
dvtl 8e TETcdpcov [XTjvcov E^ETT] Tijv dpx'H'v EJtoiijoaxo. Elsewhere the adjective 
means “six years old;” cf Homer, II., 23, 266, 655; Pindar, Xem., 3, 85; 
Aristoph., Clouds, 862; Plato, Laws, 794 G. I know of no later instances. 

’EjtayyEAia occurs in 53, I G, 7, referring to the “announcement” of a 
festival. This use is chiefly confined to the inscriptions; cf. IG IP 1235, 7 
(274/3 B. G.); SIG 402, 13 (Chios, 276 B. C.); Inschr. Magn., 44, 33; 47, 9; 
50, 7 and 43; 53, 17; 56, 6; 83, 8 (all about 200 B. G.); SIG 604, 3 (Delphi, 
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192 B. C.). From literature may however be cited Septuag., 1 Macc., 10, 15,. 
and jV'T'j 1 Ep. John, 1, 5. See below s. v. mayy^lXoj. Cf. Moulton and Milligan, 
226 f. 

’EjtayysXXco occurs four times in the letters of announcing a festival. Thi& 
use may be called technical (cf. Ijtayye^ia above), and it is common in 
inscriptions of the period {Inschr. Magnesia, 32, 49; 33, 19; 45, 37; 49, 4; 53, 
41), but it is well-known to Attic Greek; cf Thuc., 8, 10, 1: ev 6e TOiitO) td 
’'ladpia eyiyvexo, xal oi ’AOrjvaioi (ejtTiyyeA.'Oricrav yctp) e'&ecopow eg axird. 
Cf. also Pausanias, 5, 20, 1. This use is part of the verb’s employment for 
announcing other matters of public interest, war, peace, etc.; cf Thuc., 5, 
49, 3; Plato, Laws, 702 D; Inschr. Priene, 5, 17 (326/5 B. G.); Gas. Dio, 
63, 21, 1. See also below s. v. xatayyeXlo), and cf Moulton and Milli¬ 
gan, 227. 

The use of the verb in 3 , 100, is unique: 83tayye[Xav[Ta 8e twi dyopavd- 
|Lia)i xal td t]eXti Siop^^Modpe'vov, “making declaration to the market com¬ 
missioner and paying the duty.” Gf. however IG 76, 16—20 (about 423 B. 
G.) : ejtei8dv 8e eyXEX'&ei (6 xapjtdg), da:oa:Efx(padvTOv ’Adeva^e... Mv 8s pc 
jtapa88xcovTai stevte epepov eJC8L8dv ejtayyeXsi... e'uOisvdo'&ov ot i8po:n:oLOi. 

’EjtaxoA.OD'&eco. The common use of the verb in the letters meaning “to 
follow” or “obey” is familiar in all periods. The meaning “to result,” however, 
in 52 , 14, is no earlier than the second century B. G. Gf. Polyb., 30, 9, 10: 
8id TO 888Levai prj tig ex 'Pwpaicov oq)(oi 8id Tauxa pepTpig EJtaxo^ou'Ofi 0 ^; 
SIG 708, 26 (Istropolis, before 100 B. G.); P. Rylands, 126, 19 (A. D. 28/9); 
Philod., Ir., p. 59 (Wilke); .SGC/72, 12; 741, 33; P. Giessen, 61, 19 (2nd cent.); 
BGU 2, 14 (3rd cent.). Gf Moulton and Milligan, 228. 

’Ereavacpepca is used in 3 , 63, meaning “to bring back:” toug 8e da:oaTa?i,ev- 
Tog e[jt]a[veveyxEl'v toug vjdpoug Eoqppayiopevoijg. This meaning is difficult to 
distinguish from that of “to refer,” common at all periods (cf 75 , 11); cf how¬ 
ever Xen., Hist. Gr., 2, 2, 21: ©ripapevrig 88 xal oi aw aw® aipeoPEig eitave- 
q)8pov tawa eig tag ’Afifjvag; Plut., Artox., 29. How closely this is related to 
the meaning “refer” may be seen from SIG 283, 7 (333/2 B. G.): xd ypaqpevxa 
ejcavacpepeofiai jtpdg ’AX8^av8pov. 

’Ejtad7,iov is used in 3 , 98, meaning “steading,” “farm house:” oaai 8’ 
av xoopai ejtauAia waiv e|[® Tfjg jtdXEwg upjcdv. The word is a diminutive of 
ejtauAig, which has the same meaning, and which occurs once in Herodotus 
(1, 111, 1) and in the Koine often (cf. Polyb., 5, 35, 13). For IjtadAiov cf OGIS 
765,13 (Priene, about 270B. G.): [xd xe ejitauAia EV8Jt[pT]]oav [xa]i [x]dg [ojixiag 
[Ea:]v[p]:td[Ariaa'v]; SIG 364, 68 (Ephesus, 297 B. G.); Gallim., frag. 131, 4 
(Schneider); Polyb., 4,4,1 (where an ejtauAiov was a point of attack and defense 
in a struggle between Aetolian pirates and Messene); Plut., Marius, 35; 2, 508 D. 
There was probably no sharp distinction between the terms enauAiov and j3dpLg 

**) The contrast between and olxiag is a little puzzling. The former, 

being mentioned first and apparently a refuge of fugitives, can hardly be taken as 
mere “out-buildings.” Possibly they may have been sheep-folds in distant pastures, 
strengthened for defense against wild animals. 
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(q. V.) ; both might be applied to a fortified country house. The term e^tavku;, 
however, and so probably lirauXiov, might be applied to a mere barn or 
shed; cf. BGU 1131, 15 (13 B. C.), which speaks of an oixiSiov xal q itpoaV]- 
xovoa e'jtavXii;. Cf Moulton and Milligan, 230. 


'EitepPaoig occurs in 7 , 7, meaning “occupation” of property; for this I know 
no parallels, but compare the use of ljti(3aiva) in P. Tebtunis, 5, 38 (118 B. C.): 
01 ejciPePtixote^ Ea:l triv PaodiXTjv Amherst, 32, 4 (2nd cent. B. C.); 

P. Hamburg, 10, 6 (2nd cent.); other instances are cited by Preisigke, s. v., and 
Moulton and Milligan, 235. The noun eJtep|3a0i?, like the verb laiEpPaivo) 
which occurs at all periods, is used only in other connections; cf. Dion. Hal., 
Ant. Rom., 3, 19, 2 (“attack”); IG IP 1671, 10 and 13 (330 B. C.; “steps”); 
Ptol., Tetr., 141 (J. Camerarius, Basel, 1553; “commencement”). 

’ErtiyQaqprj occurs in 5,6, with its literal meaning, “inscription.” Cf Durr- 
bach, Inscr. de Delos, 399, A, 23 (192 B. C.): ejtiygaqjriv exovtu (of a vase). The 
word is used commonly of inscriptions on stone; cf Thuc., 2, 43, 3; Aristot., 
Mir., 843” 17; SIG 679, 25 (Magnesia, 143 B. C.); Polyb., 3, 56, 4; SIG 725, 
4 (Lindus, 99 B. C.); 800, 23 (Arcadia, A. D. 42); Joseph., Ant. Jud., 15, 8, 1. 
In Attic, the word occurs only twice in addition to the passage cited; in Isaeus, 
4, 2, it means the “description” of parties in a suit, in Isocrates, 17, 41, a “list” 
of taxable property. 


’EjtL^TiTT]ai?. The formula in which the word occurs in 75 , 13, is very obscure, 
but it is probable that its meaning is “investigation,” technical or non-techni- 
cal. Cf. Philod., Sign., 21, 26 (Gomperz, Herkul. Stud., I): Tf](v) Ejn^rjiTioiv 
dEp(i)ov jtotEicT'&ai; Galen, XVIII, 1, p. 227, 4 (Kiihn): tpiTta xuyxdvEi dvta 
id £3ti^T)Trjo£(0(g hEopEva; ibid., 226, 14; lamblicus, Myst., 1, 18; P. London, 1708, 
158 (6th cent.). Once, in Euseb., Hist. EccL, 3, 33, 3, is used of 

a judical “investigation:” xaiToi euQqxapev xal Tr|v Eig'^pag eari^ijTTiOiv xexco- 
AnpEvriv. The noun belongs to the Koine, appearing first in PSI 386,40 (245/4 B. 
C.), where it means “desire;” cf. further Joseph., Ant. Jud., 13, 6, ’i',Apion., 1,22; 
Xen. Ephes., 2,12. The verb Eau^TjTEto appears at all periods; for its Koine use cf 
Moulton and Milligan, 238 f. 


’Ea:iax£t|)ig occurs in 30 , 2, meaning “inspection.” Cf. Polyb., 2, 8, 3: oi Se 
'PcopaToi... xaT£0TTi0av 3 tQE 0 PEDTdg £is triv TXXupiSa toug £jti0xe\piv JtoiTjoopE- 
voD?; P. Petrie, III, 32 g, b, 10/11 (3rd cent. B. C.); £jti 0 TEtXai tcoi ev n£Q0£ai 
£jti0TdTT]i dvajtEpx^jai KaXAicpdvia ojtco? ttiv EJti0XE^iv JTOi,r]0T]i. This is the usual 
meaning of the word at all periods; cf. Plato, Lack., 197 E; i?i?/>.,456 C and 524 B; 
Laws, 849 A (it is used by no other Attic writer); Xen., Oec., 8, 15; Cyn., 10, 22; 
P. Grerifell, I, 37, 11 (2nd cent. B. C.); Septuag., 2 Macc., 5, 18; 14, 20; Polyb., 
6, 13, 4; Philod., Oec., 71, 9 (Jensen); Philo, II, 306, 26; Plut., Crassus, 13; 
Vettius Valens, 354, 17 (Kroll); P. Oxyrh., 589 (2nd cent.). Cf Moulton and 
Milligan, 240. 


’EjtioTafipEuo), “to billet troops upon” ( 30 , 7), is common in the Hellenistic 
period; cf. P. Petrie, II, 12 (1), 6, 11, and 13; III, 20, Verso, Col. 1, 4, Col. 
2,2] P. Halensis, 1, 181; BGU 1006, 2 (3rd cent. B. C.); P. Tebtunis, 5, 101 and 
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176; UPZ 146, ii, 27 (2nd cent. B. C.); Polyb., 21,6, 1. Later the verb has the 
meaning “to be quartered upon;” cf. Plut., Sulla, 25; Demetr., 23; 2, 828 F. 

’EjtiOTpejtTOOi;, “carefully,” occurs in 53,1 A, 2; this is to my knowledge the 
only instance of the adverb, and it may have been a special formation of the 
Attalid king (or secretary) to vary the common e^tiuTpetpcui;. The adjective, 
emoxETcroq, is used twice by Aeschylus [SuppL, 997; Cho., 350) meaning “to be 
regarded,” and by Hero of Alexandria {Aut,, 15,3; Spir., 1,28) of an instrument 
which can be reversed. 


’Ejtiawext") is the reading of the stone in 44 , 9, where the meaning is, “to 
continue to have.” The verb is almost unique, being elsewhere known only by 
the reading of one manuscript in Septuag., 1 Esdr., 9, 17, meaning “to keep” 
a wife, but Swete prefers the variant reading, ejtiouvax’dEVTa?. Compounds in 
EJticFW- are, however, not uncommon in Hellenistic Greek. Beside the rather 
common eitiauvccYCO, the New Edition of Liddell and Scott lists forty-one verbs 
of this type. There is, also, a noun, Ijtiauoyeoi?, meaning “keeping,” “pre¬ 
servation;” Septuag., Enoch, 22, 4; w8e 8Jtior)vdY8(T{lai Ttdoag rdg twv 

dv'&ptojTcov, xal ouTOL 01 TOJtoi Eu; eitiouvoxeuiv auTwv eitoiriaav pe/Qt tr)? 
■qpepag Tfjg xpiuecog auroiv. 


"’EjtiTttYq ( 68 , 9) means an oral command of a sovereign power, in contrast 
with the many types of written orders. Cf. Polyb., 13, 4, 3 (of Philip V); 21, 
14,9 (of the Senate); Septuag., 3 Macc., 7, 20 (Ptolemy Philopator); 1 Esdr., 1,16 
(Josiah); IG V, 2, 20,16 (Tegea, 1st cent. B. C.); Diodor., 1,70,1; OGIS 674, 1 
(Coptus); SIG 821, D, 2 (letter of a proconsul to Delphi; both 1st cent.). Com¬ 
monly in the later period it is used of orders of a god. Cf. SIG 1153, 4 (Athens, 
2nd cent.): Eioiag Aio8o)QOu ex Aap:rcTpeo)v MriTpl■dscov xat’ IjtiTay'nv; ibid., 1171, 
3 (Crete, 2nd cent.); NT, Rom., 16, 26. See further Moulton and Milligan, 247. 


’EatiTeuYpa (50, 2) appears to have been a favorite word of the Attalid 
chancery for “success” in war. Cf. OGIS 327, 5/6 (Attains II, about 150 B. C.): 
[dvtiTtov 8id] TfjgTOUJtoXepou auvT8X8iagejt[iTeuYpdTtov]; ibid., 332,56/7 (Attains 
HI): rd Y£Y^''''np[^]'''[ct 8JtLT]8'UYpa[Ta ttoi paadei] ev rotg xatd jt6[^e]pov dyoi- 
niv. The word appears for the first time in the second century B. C.; cf. 
also Agatharch., 89 (Muller), where it means “natural advantage” of a region. 
For the meaning “success” cf. further Diodor., 1, 27, 1; 15, 6, 5; Joseph., Bell. 
Jud., 3, 5, 6; Cicero, Epist. Alt., 13, 27, 1; Diog. Laert., 8, 57; Vettius Valens, 
238, 34 (Kroll). 

’Ejriq)dv8ia. The instance of the word in 52, 19, is of a type common at all 
periods of Greek; the meaning is “distinction,” ejcupaveia xai 86^a. In 67 , 
8, it is used of the “manifestation” of a god. This is a term parallel to Suvapig and 
evepY^ici) though properly the form in which the god’s power showed itself. 
The ejtwpdvEiai of a deity were recorded and preserved by the priests; cf. the 
quotation from the “holy book” of Artemis Leucophryene, Inschr. Magnesia, 
16;^® of the Lindian Athena, C. Blinkenberg, Die lindische Tempelchronik (1915), 


**) On the nature of this EJttqpaveia cf. Thieme, 34—36. 
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34—40; of the “Maiden” of the Chersonese, M. Rostovtzeff, Klio, XVI (1920), 
203—206; of Zeus Panamaros, P. Roussel, Bull. Corr. Hell., LV (1931), 
95—115. Cf. also Septuag, 2 Macc., 15, 27 (variant); OGIS 383, 85 (Comma- 
gene, 1st cent. B. C.); Diodor., 1, 25, 3; Plut., Them., 30; NT, 2 Thes., 2, 8 . 
Other instances are cited by Moulton and Milligan, 250; cf. the detailed study 
of F. Pfister, P. W. K., R. E., Suppl. IV (1924), 211—323, s. v. Epiphanie. 

’EjtixcDpeco. With the use of the verb in 51 , 23, cf. SEG II, 663, 21 (Apollonia 
on the Rhyndacus (?); 2nd cent. B. C.): dteXeias ejtLxexfOQTUxs'vti?. This use 
of the verb meaning “to grant” is common in the Koine; cf. SIG 546, B, 3 
(Melitea-Perea, after 213 B. C.); IG IP 1012, 24 (112/1 B. C.); Arrian, Anab., 
1, 27, 5. Earlier it is used in a similar sense by Sophocles, Ant., 219, and in a 
different sense (“to join” as ally) by Thucydides, 4, 107, 1. The use of the 
verb in 12 , 5, is closely related, but technical. As used of a grant of land by a 
king to a subject, there has been some discussion as to the kind of holding con¬ 
ferred. I think that de Sanctis®® is undoubtedly right in considering that the 
grant consisted only of a revocable tenure. In OGIS 229, 100 (Smyrna, about 
240 B. C.), the verb is used of granting xXfjQOi to military settlers, and in the 
Ptolemaic papyri it is technical in leases of “transfering” the property; cf. 
P. Petrie, III, 74, a, 2 (3rd cent. B. C.); SB 5865, 9 (sale of catoecic land, 2nd 
cent. B. C.); further examples are cited by Preisigke, s. v. 

’Epy( 68 T ]5 occurs in 1 , 13, with the meaning “troublesome.” The word, in 
this and related meanings, is used not uncommonly at all periods of Greek 
except in that of the Koine proper, roughly between 300 B. G. and A. D. 100. 
Cf. Isocr., Epist., 9, 7; Plato, Efmt., 9, 357 E; Hippocr., Aph., 2, 37; 4, 5; 
6 , 6 ; Menand., frag. 60, 2; Sosipater, frag. 1, 24; Philippides, frag. 9, 9; 
Nicom., frag. 2, 1 (Kock); Xen., Mem., 1, 3, 6 ; Aristot., Eth. Nic., 1171 * 5; 
Plut., Pyr., 10; Luc., Prom., 16; Aristid., I, 349, 13;®^ Dio Chr., 62, 4. 

Eiifrupoi;, “cheerful,” occurs in 38 , 6 . Before the Koine the word belongs to 
poetry; cf. Homer, Odys., 14, 63 (where it means “kind”); Pindar, Olymp., 
5, 22; Aeschylus, Pers., 372; Agam., 1592. It is used by Democritus (174, Diels), 
and once by Plato in the Laws (792 B), commonly by Xenophon {Cyrop., 2, 3, 
12;3,3,12;6,4,13) and later writers.; cf. Aristot., Physiogn., 805® 7; Septuag., 
2 Macc., 11, 26; Polyb., 3, 34, 9; OGIS 669, 4 and 7 (edict of Ti. Julius Ale¬ 
xander, A. D. 68 ); P. Giessen, 41, II, 12 (2nd cent.). Cf. Moulton and Milli¬ 
gan, 261. 

EfiJtopeto. The intransitive use of the verb meaning “to be rich” ( 4 , 8 ) is 
rather uncommon; cf. Demos., 45, 75: ei jtevrjg ovrog fiv, EUJto- 

powTE? ETnyx^vopEv; ibid., 1, 15; 49, 46; Aristot., Pol., 1280®4; Oec., 1348® 7; 
Xen., Mem., 2, 7, 4; Amphis, frag. 15, 6 (Kock); Lucian, Bis Acc., 21. Cf. the 
common use of EiijtOQog at all periods meaning “rich,” and the use of E'UJtOQECO 
in a similar sense, but with an object; cf. Polyb., 6 , 58,9: 8 id tfjg :tQd|eco 5 rantrig 
dpa pEV Ef)jcoQfi 0 ai xO'iiM'^tcov. 

“) G. de Sanctis, Atti Acc. Torino, XLVII (1911/12), 797. 

Schmid, Atticismus, II, 111. 

22 
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Et)aTdi&eia.With the meaning “bodily health” (44,15) there may be compared 
the use of the noun in medical writers; cf. Hippocr., Decent., 12; Olympi- 
cus in Galen, 10, 56; cf. also Epicurus, Eth., p. 283, 27 (Usener). Elsewhere it 
means “stability,” as in OGIS 669, 4 (edict of Ti. Julius Alexander, A. D. 68); 
Philo, III, 283, 15; or “self-possession,” “tranquility,” as in Philod., Mus., 33 
(Kernke); Plut., 2,342 F; Vettius Valens, 183, 3 (Kroll). Cf. Linde, 19; Thumb, 
Gr. Sprache im ^eitalter des Hellenismus, 209. 

Eutovoi; is used in 61, 8, with the meaning “active,” “vigorous.” This is the 
usual meaning of the adjective; cf. Plato, Laws, 815 A; Aristoph., Plut., 1095; 
Acar., 674 (variant; these are the only instances in Attic); Xen,, Hier., 9, 6 
(variant); Aristot., Prob., 885® 6; Septuag., 2 Macc., 12, 23; P. Lille, 3, 14 
(241/0 B. C.); Philo, V, 318, 5; NT, Luke, 23, 10; Vettius Valens, 139, 28 
(Kroll; commonly elsewhere). See also Moulton and Milligan, 266. 

EuxaQioTia, “gratitude,” occurs several times in the letters (15, 7; 22, 6; 
52, 22, 33). The word is used by Hippocrates, Praec., 10 (variant), and by 
Menander, frag. 693, 1 (Kock). Elsewhere it occurs only in the Koine; cf. 
Septuag., 2 Macc., 2, 27; Polyb., 8, 12, 8; Diodor., 17, 59, 7; Philo, II, 158, 10. 
It is particularly common in the decrees; Demos., 18, 91; IG IP 851, 4 (about 
225 B. C.); 1331, b, 5 (130 B. C.); SIG 485, 44 (Eleusis, after 236/5 B. C.). The 
adjective eiixapioTog (6,D, 4; 15,14) has a similar history. Before the Koine it 
is used by Herodotus (1, 32, 9), Xenophon {Cyrop., 2, 2, 1), and Menander 
{Monost., 330 and 611). In the Koine it is common; cf. SIG 493, 13 (Histiaea 
230—220 B. C.), and commonly elsewhere in decrees; Septuag., Prov., 11, 
16; SB 3482, 2 (inscription, Alexandria; dated in the 12th year of a Ptolemy); 
Diodor., 18, 28, 5; Philo, IV, 248, 15; Lucian, Asin., 28; Plut., 2, 703 G. See 
further Rouffiac, 85, and Moulton and Milligan, 267 f. 

En/ttpiotos. See above under sv^agioria 


Z 

ZtpWTog, “adorned with figures,” is the adjective applied to a axiJ(po? in the 
collection of offerings sent to Didyma by Seleucus I (5, 45). The term is 
elsewhere applied to curtains (atiAaiai) by Chares (Athen., 538 D = Muller, 
Script. Rerum Alex. Mag., frag. 16, p. 118), to xtTOOVE? by Callixenus of Rhodes 
(Athen., 197 E = Muller, Frag. Hist. Gr., Ill, 59), to quivers (qjagetQai) in a 
Delian inventory {IG XI, 2,161, B, 100; 3rd cent. B. C.), and to cloaks (Icpajiri- 
Sei?) by Polybius (30, 25, 10). For the spelling cf. Introd., p. Iviii. 

H 

'HpijiXe'&gov (51, 11), “a half-plethron,” is a rare formation, occurring 
elsewhere only in Herod., 7, 176, 2, and Xen., Anab., 4, 7, 6. 
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0 

'H '&e 6?, f| "^ed. In general, Attic usage distinguished between the two forms, 
using the former unless a particular contrast with 6 '&e6? was desired.®^ Ex¬ 
ceptions are not uncommon after the fifth century; cf. Plato, Rep., 388 A; 
1 Alcib., 108 G; Symp., 180 D; Aeschin., 1, 188 (of the Eumenides). In the 
Koine, the regular form is ^ lied,®® except where the usage was influenced by 
ritual.®^ In the letters, both forms are used, f| fled of Artemis Leucophryene 
(31, 23; 32, 15 and 20),®® •q fleog of Athena Nicephoros of Pergamum (49, 6) 
and the Great Mother of Pessinus. It is possible that the Seleucid chancery 
merely followed the usual Koine practice, but that the Attalid was influenced 
by Atticism. 

0Xi|3co in the sense of “oppress” is not found before the Koine, although 
the verb is common in Attic meaning “to squeeze” and “to burden” (cf. 
particularly Aristoph., FrogSi 5; d)g fl^ipopai). With the instances in the letters 
(30, 3; 54, 8) cf. Aristot., Eth. Nic., 1100® 28: (rd) dvriTtaXiv be nupPaivovra 
flXipei xal Xupaivetai to paxdpiov; P. Petrie, II, 4 (1), 7 (255/4B. C.); Septuag., 
1 Macc., 9, 7; Polyb., 31, 6, 6; SIG 685, 39 (Magnesia, 139 B. C.); 731, 3 (Tomi, 
1st cent. B. C.); Philo, II, 299,10. 

I 

’ISio^evo?. The term arose from the need of an antithesis to apo^evo?, “public 
friend,” stronger than the simple |evog. Its origin was the phrase, ifliog ievog, 
which is used as early as the fifth century B. C.; cf. IG IX, 1, 333, 12, a law of 
Oeanthea in West Locris, where after |evoi have been several times men¬ 
tioned, the mention of jtp6|evoi brings about a greater precision in contrast.®® 
Later the term l6i6^evo? was introduced, with no difference in meaning; 
cf. Diodor., 13, 5, 1; Dion. Hal., Ant. Rom., 1, 84, 5; 7, 2, 2; Inscr. Pont. Eux., 
P 355, 25 (Tauric Chersonese, 1st cent.). In the Hellenistic monarchies the 
word had a special significance, designating a personal friend of the king not 
in the royal service, a citizen of a Greek city, for example.®^ The terminology 
started with Alexander; cf. Chares in Athen., 538 C (= Muller, Script. Rerum 
Alex. Magn., frag. 16, p. 118; the story is repeated by Aelian, Var, Hist., 8, 7). 
The instance in 17, 4, shows that it was kept up by his successors. Lucian 
{Phal., 2, 1) applies the term to friends of Phalaris of Agrigentum. 

’loojtufliog. The term, which occurs several times in the letters in connection 
with the festival in honor of Artemis Leucophryene at Magnesia, is one which 
appeared in the Hellenistic period to designate certain of the new festivals 
then introduced; a companion term, though less common, was looWpjtiog. Its 


®*) Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Gram, der att. Inschr., 125 n. 4. 

**) Mayser, Gram, der gr. Papyri aus der Ptolemderzeit, I, 254. 

®*) Cf. Thieme, 10 f; Rouffiac, 25. 

®®) But y\ was the traditional form; cf. Thieme, loc. cit. 

®®) The text is surely to be read Fi8io |evo with the editors of the New Edition 
of Liddell and Scott, not Fi8io|svo (as Dittenberger). 

*') H. Berve, Das Alexanderreich auf prosopographischer Grundlage (1926), I, 62 f. 
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meaning may be shown by a quotation from the Aetolian decree recognizing 
the Nicephoria of Eumenes II, SIG 629, 14—17 (182 B. G.): djto8e8ej(Oai 8e xal 
Toug dytovag to>[v Nixacpopicov ovq PaaJdEng EvijievTjg [oJteqpaviTag, top 

pev pouGixov laojruOiov, tov 8e yvfpvixov (xal iJtJtixov) looXupreiov elpev 8e] 
xafi] TOig vixEovToig tcov AItcoXcov rdg Tipdg xal td Xowtd Jtdvta td ev T[o'ug 
dytovag rdiv IlviOicov x]al ’OXupreicov {td} xaraxexcoQiapeva. Similar in ex¬ 
pression is the Athenian decree concerning the Musea at Thespiae (Bull. 
Con. Hell, XIX, 1895, 324; cf. also Pomtow, Klio, XIV, 1915, 278 n. 3). 
See further T. Klee, ^ur Geschichte der gymnischen Agone an griechischen Festen 
(1918), 49—51. The word occurs only in inscriptions; cf. further SIG 402, 9 
(Chios, 276 B. C.); 557, 29 (Magnesia, about 206 B. C.); OGIS 305, 8 (Delphi, 
after 167 B. G.). The “isopythian” foundations are listed by Tarn, Hell. Civ., 105. 

TfTTOQia occurs at all periods after Herodotus; like the verb laTopeo) it 
refers properly to “inquiry” or to “information” gained therefrom. The mean¬ 
ing “written history^” as in 7, 12, is a later development, though it appears 
foreshadowed in Herod., 7, 96, 1: ou ydp dvayxairi elepyopai eg lotopiTig Xoyov. 
Cf. from the later period Aristot., Rhet., 1360^ 37; Poet., 1451** 3; Polyb., 4, 2, 2; 
Diodor., 1,1,1 ",Inschr. Priene, 37,105 (early 2nd cent. B.G.) ;Dion.HaI., Ant.Rom., 
1,2, l;Plut., 2, 119D. 


K 

KaOaQEiOTTjg occurs in 75, 3, in the sense of “integrity.” This meaning is 
to my knowledge restricted to inscriptions; cf OGIS 439, 7/8 (Olympia, about 
90B. C.): hieveyxavra dgefTfji xal Sixaioavvjrp xal xaOaQEioTqn (of Q. Mucius 
Scaevola); ibid., 329, 9 (Aegina, about 140 B. G.); 339, 14 (Sestus, about 
120 B. C.); SEG IV, 632, 8 (Sardes, 2nd cent. B. C.). Otherwise the noun 
is used by Herodotus (2, 37, 2), Xenophon (Mem., 2, 1, 22), Aristotle (Eth. 
JVic., 1176* 1), and later writers (as Septuag., 2 Kings, 22, 21; Philo, V, 2, 6; 
Plut.,,2, 644 C; 693 B), meaning originally “cleanliness,” later “simplicity” 
and “refinement.” The noun is derived from the adjective xaOdpEiog, which 
is occasionally used in the Koine to mean morally “irreproachable,” “honest;” 
cf Am. Journ. Arch., XVII (1913), p. 31, 11, 19/20 (Sardes, after 50 B. C.): 
dvaarpaqpEVTa dv8Qij(og xal xafiapijcog xal 8ixaCcog. The adjective xaOapog 
is used of moral purity at all periods. 

KaOriyEpcov occurs twice in the letters as an epithet of Dionysus, the ancestor 
of the Attalids and of the head their dynastic cult.®® This was his cult name, 
and is familiar from many texts.®® The word, however, was not restricted to 
him, but was applied in a more or less formal way to other divinities; cf 
SIG 559, 36 (of Artemis; decree of Megalopolis sent to Magnesia on the 
Maeander, about 206 B. G.); Sterrett, Epigraphical Journey, 91 (of Hermes; 
Isparta in Pisidia, pre-Roman?); Plut., Thes., 18 (of Aphrodite). 

With the meaning “guide,” “leader,” the word occurs in Herodotus (7, 
128, 2), and not uncommonly in the Koine; cf Polyb., 3, 48, 11; 4, 40, 8; 

®®) H. von Prott, Athen. Mitt., XXVII (1902), 161—188; cf. Cardinal!, Regno di 
Pergamo, 147 n. 3; Adler, P. W. K., R. E., X (1919), 2519—2521, s. v. Kathegemon. 

®®) Collected by von Prott and Adler, ll. cc. 
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7, 14, 4; Septuag., 2 Macc., 10, 28; Philod., Ir., 89 (Wilke); Plut., Dio, 1; 
Vettius Valens, 150, 22 (Kroll). 

KadoXov (15, 7), “in general,” occurs only once in Attic, Demos., 27, 43 
(but cf. xad"’ oikov, Plato, Meno, 77 A). In the Koine it is very common; cf. 
Demos., 18, 77 (letter of Philip); SIG 284, 5 (Erythrae, 334 B. G.); SB 4369, 
36 (Fayum, 3rd cent. B. C.); Polyb., 1, 20, 2; Septuag., Exod., 22, 11; BGU 
1113, 21 (14 B. C.); Diodor., 1, 77, 3; NT, Acts, 4, 18; Plut., 2, 397 G. Cf. 
also Moulton and Milligan, 313, In the logic of Aristotle, the expression to 
means “general” in contrast to “detailed,” “universal;” cf. Analyi. 
Post., 85® 13. This is the meaning of xa#dXov in 15, 15. 

Ka-OojteQ. This rare conjunction, which occurs in 25, 9 and 45, is apparently 
Ionic; the only other instances known to me are in early inscriptions. Cf. 
SIG 45, 43/44 (Halicarnassus, about 450 B. C.): xatoJteQ rd opnia etapov; 
ibid., 57, 11/12 (Miletus, 450/49 B. C.): xatojtEp Ip poXjtoov xal Jtaiwv yiveTai. 
The simpler form, xaHo, occurs at all periods, though in Attic it is with two 
exceptions (Lys., 34, 5; Plato, Soph., 267 D) to be understood rather as xa'&’ o 
with a true relative.*" 

KaOvoTEpIo) occurs in 17, 5, in a fragmentary passage; the meaning is 
apparently that usual in the inscriptions, “to fail” or “to lack.” Cf. SIG 568, 
13 (Halasarna, 204—201 B. G.): [Sixaiou pi^fljEvo? xa^uoreptovTi; OGIS 339, 
22/23 (Sestus, about 120 B. C.): Iv at? (^pEajieiaig) Iv ovSevl xa-OucrtlpTiaev 6 Sfj- 
po?. The verb is used in a similar meaning by Hippocrates {Epist., 15), and by 
Menander {Monost., 396) meaning “to neglect.” In the Koine it is common; 
cf. PSI 431,4; 434,18; F. Mich. Z^non, 16, 2; F. Cairo Z^non, 300, 18 (3rd cent. 
B. C.); Polyb., 23, 7, 5; Septuag., Sirax, 37, 20; SB 4224, 29 (edict of Marcus 
Antonius, 32 B. C.); Diodor., 5, 53, 4; Strabo, 14, 2, 5. 

Kaxoa:a'0ia,*^ with the meaning “toil,” “labor” (44, 12), is not found 
before the Koine, where it is common; cf. SIG 547, 9/10 (Eleusis, after 211 
B. C.): xaxojtaiKav ouSepiav otixe xivSwov; Polyb., 2, 25, 10; Septuag., 
4 Mace., 9, 8; OGIS 339, 23 (Sestus, about 120 B. C.); SIG 700, 27 (Macedonia, 
117 B. C.); Michel, Recueil, 546, 11 (Anisa in Cappadocia, 1st cent. B. C.); 
BGU 1209, 7 (23 B. C.); NT, Fp. James, 5, 10; Philo, I, 142, 25; Plut., Numa, 
3; Vettius Valens, 166, 22 (Kroll). The Attic meaning was “distress.” 

Kapucoxog. As applied to a tpid^T) (5, 22, 24, and 25), the term means 
“decorated with nut-shaped bosses,” probably in the radiate pattern illustrated 
by O. M. Dalton, The Treasure of the Oxus (1926), plates VIII and XXIII. 
The word is well-known in this connection; cf. from the Delian inventories 
IG XI, 2, 161, B, 30 (3rd cent. B. G.), and the comment of the historian Semus, 
Athen., 502 B { — Frag. Hist. Gr., IV, 495, no. 16). In Septuag., Exod., 38, 


•°) Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Gram, der att. Inschr., 257; E. Hermann, Griechische For- 
schmgen, I; die Nebensdtze in den gr. Dialektinschriften (1912), 74. 

*^) Cf. L. Duchesne, Rev. Arch., XXIX (1875), 12; Jerusalem, 47 f;Thieme, 29; 
Deissmann, Bible Studies, 263 f; Moulton and Milligan, 316. For the ending -la (earlier 
-tia) see Introd., p. Ivii. 
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16, the term is applied to candlesticks. For the q)oivi^ xapiifOTog cf. Orth in 
P. W. K., i?. E., X (1919), 2253 f, s. v. Karyota. 

Kama, a spice, is mentioned in 5, 50. It appears first in Herodotus (2, 
86, 5; 3, 110) and Melanippides (frag. 1, 5; Diehl). In Attic it is used only 
by Mnesimachus of the New Comedy (frag. 4, 58; Kock). In the Koine it 
is not uncommon; cf. Theophr., Hist. Plant., 9, 4, 2; PSI 628, 9 (3rd cent. 
B. G.); Septuag., Job, 42, 14; Psalms, 44, 9; Ezek., 27, 17; Strabo, 16, 4, 25. 
The word is a Semitic loan-word, 

KaTaYYeXA,(o is used twice ( 49 , 5; 50 , 12) of “announcing” a festival. Cf. SIG 
635, 32 (Acraephia, early 2nd cent, B. C.), and the use of KaxayYeXia in OGIS 
319, 13 (Pergamene decree sent to Magnesia, middle of 2nd cent. B. G,), and 
of xaraYY^^^^S) ibid., 456, 10 (Mytilene, after 27 B. C.). In this use the verb 
is less common than litayyillai (q. v.), but of public announcements in general 
it is used from the fifth century, though only once in Attic, Lysias, 25, 30; 
cf. Polyb., 4, 53, 2; Diodor., 14, 68, 4; Plut., Lycurg., 28. See also Moulton 
and Milligan, 324, and L. Robert, Piev. de Phil., 3me Ser., Ill (1929), 148 n. 5. 

KarctYW is used in 3 , 96, of bringing produce to market. Gf. BGU 92,13—16 
(A. D. 187): xotpou? ou 0 a:eQ Tpetpcov et? to xataYayeiv el? xd? Tfj? 'PevxoA.Xrjxeco? 
dyogdg. The usage is derived from the literal meaning of the verb, “to bring 
down,” for the market place of a coastal city would be lower than the farms 
from which the produce came. In the papyri, the verb is used several times 
of bringing produce to a harbor (Moulton and Milligan, 325); cf. P. Grenfell, 
II, 44, 11; P. Oxyrh., 708, 3; BGU 81, 20 (2nd cent.). Similar is SIG 535, 6 
(Athens, 217/6 B. C.). I know of no earlier cases of this usage. 

KaTaxo^oofieco occurs in 32 , 21, meaning “to follow” an example. Gf. 
Septuag., 1 Macc., 6, 23: xaTaxoXoufi^elv xol? itpoataYP^aaiv aiiTOii; Polyb., 
2,56,2: ’Apatcp JtpoTiprifAevoig xataxo^oufi^eiv Jtep'i xwv KXeopEVixcov; SIG 399, 
29 (Delphi, 278/7 B. G.); P. Strass., 104, 2 (3rd cent. B. G.); Aristeas, 56; Keil- 
von Premerstein, 3te Reise in Lydien, 18,54 (1st cent. B. C.); SIG 736, 4 (Andania, 
92 B. G.); IG XII, 3, 1296, 13 (Thera, 2nd cent. B. G.); Philod., Pyt, 2, 146 
(Sudhaus); SIG 785, 4 (letter of a proconsul to Ghios, A. D. 5—14); SB 5954, 
7 (2nd cent.); Plut., Lysand., 25. Gf. Moulton and Milligan, 327. 

KaTapcTQEO) is used several times ( 11 , 19; 12 , 15; 51 , 2) in the letters of 
measuring land. In the first two instances the verb is joined with jtapaSelxvDpi, 
“to measure and to convey.” In the third instance the participle is used alone, 
apparently (the passage is fragmentary) uniting the sense of the two verbs 
to mean “assign.” Gf. P. Cairo ^enon, 245, 2 (252 B. G.): tq? xaTa|ie|TeTpTf]p,^T]? 
Yfj? toT? atpaTicoTai?; P. Petrie, II, introduction p. 22, 1. 2 (3rd cent.); SB 
5942, 6 (251 B. C.); PSI 536, 4 (about 250 B. G.). The passive of the verb 
is used of the recipients; cf. P. Halensis, 15, 5 (3rd cent. B. C.); P. Mich, ^enon, 
33, 6 (254 B. G.). The verb is used by Herodotus (3, 91, 3) of measuring 
grain, and by Xenophon [Oec., 4, 21) of surveying an orchard. In the Koine 
it is common; cf. Aristot., Gael., 273® 32; Epicur., Epist., 17, 10 (Usener); 
Polyb., 6, 41, 4; Septuag., Ezek., 45,1; Plut., 2, 944 A; Methodius, 149, 2 
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(Gr. Chr. Schr.), Cf. also SGDI 5125, B, 7 (Vaxos in Crete, date uncertain, 
but early). Cf. Linde, 21. 

KatanETQTioi? is used in 48, D, 18, of such technical “measuring” as is 
discussed above (under xaTafieTQSoo), although it is rather the city of Temnos 
than military cleruchs that is the object of the grant. The word is very uncom¬ 
mon; from contemporary Greek may be cited only Polyb., 6, 41, 5 (the 
“measurement” of a Roman camp). From later writers cf. Aquilla, Job, 
28, 25; Sext. Emp., Math., 1, 46; Suidas, I, 1, 1356 (Gaisford-Bernhardy); 
Hesych., Ill, 189 (Schmidt); and in a figurative sense. Iamb., Myst., 10, 5. 

Kam^io?, which means little more than a^iog (cf. xaTd8T]Xoi; beside 8i]- 
Xo?), occurs in 52, 24. With this may be compared SIG 346, 44/45 (Athens, 
302/1 B. C.): /dpiTag d3to6i86va[i x]aTa|ia? Totg qptXonixonpevotg. The word 
does not occur in Attic prose, though it is used in the tragedy; cf. Soph., 
Philoc., 1009; Oed. Col., 911; Eurip., Elect., 46. In the Koine it is common in 
the inscriptions; cf. SIG 426, 16 (Teos, after 270 B. C.); 535, 28 (Athens, 
217/6 B. G.); 695, 17 (Magnesia, 129 B. C.); less common elsewhere; cf. 
Polyb., 1, 88, 5; Septuag., Esth., 16, 18; Arch, fur Papyr., Ill (1906), 134, 
no. 12, 5 (3rd/2nd cent. B. C.); BGU 1138, 22 (18 B. C.). 

Kata^iow. When the ordinary meaning of d^ioo) became “to ask,” it was 
natural that one of its compounds should replace it in the meaning “to count 
worthy” or “to think right.” This was the lot of xata^idco (53, I C, 3; 71, 12). 
The verb is used twice in Attic (Plato, Tim., 30 C; Demos., 59, 111), as well 
as in tragedy (Aesch., Sept., 667; Agam., 572; Soph., Philoc., 1095). In the Koine 
it is common; for this meaning cf. Polyb., 1, 23, 3; 5, 83, 4; Diodor., 2, 60, 
3; P. Gnomon, 1,11 (2nd cent.); Vettius Valens, 84, 33 (Kroll); BGU 1080, 15 
(3rd cent.). For its uses with other meanings cf. Moulton and Milligan, 330 f 
The verb was a favorite of Justin Martyr; thirteen cases from his works are 
cited by E. J. Goodspeed, Index Apologeticus (1912), 147 f, s. v. 

KaTajt^sovsxTcco is used in 53, I C, 11, as an equivalent of jtXeovexTeo), 
“to be arrogant;” on the force of xata- cf. on xardliog above. The verb in 
this sense is unique. Elsewhere it is used only by Hippocrates (as in Decent., 
6) meaning “to be master of.” 

Katapoco, “to plough up” (20, 14), occurs in Aristophanes, Birds, 582; 
cf. also the Oath of the Ephebi, Pollux, 8, 106; Hesychius, s. v. xaragoysa. 

Karappearo) means literally “to incline.” In this physical sense it is used in 
Sophocles, Antig., 1158; Hippocrates, Art., 43; Polyb., 6, 10, 7; Plut., 2, 
926 B. With the figurative “inclination” of 61, 7, may be compared a quo¬ 
tation from Epicurus in Diogenes Laertius, 10, 95; dvapXeitwv elg rd dva- 
xdXovfia... xarappEJti] akkoxE dXkcog e;n:i tov (xovaxov Tp6:itov, “dwelling on 
what is inconsistent ... so as always to fall back in one way or another upon 
the single explanation;”®^ cf Linde, 8. A similar use is found also in other 


*^) Translation of R. D. Hicks in the Loeb Classical Series. 
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compounds of QEJtco; cf. Polyb., 3, 38, 5: tf] 8iavo(a /pT] auvSiaveueiv xal 
ovgQ8:7teiv E:Jtl Toug tojiods del tou? 6 id roi) Xcyou awejciSeuiv'uiievoug; Jo¬ 
seph., Ani. Jud,, 18, 6, 5: rpiPopevoig 8’ dx'9il86vi Tfj Ijtixeipsvrj pei^ova 
jipooQEJteiv TT)v 8DOTVXiav. Cf. also the use of penio in Polyb., 29, 24, 9: 
e'u8oxowtes toTs Xeyopevoii; eqqejcov oi irtoXXol utpog to xiepneiv triv cruppa- 
Xiav; ibid., 35, 3, 2; in ibid., 39, 3, 7, QOJtri has the meaning “opinion.” 


KaTaoxiyvoo) is used in 30 , 4; as the question is at least in part of billeting, 
the verb must mean “to encamp” not necessarily in tents. Cf. Polyb., 10, 
31, 5: jtaQayevopevos eitl Tctp(3Qaxa, jt6A.iv dteixicrTOv ... auTOu xaTEoxqvcooE; 
ibid., 35,2,4. The idea of “tenting” is however usually present; cf. Hellen. Oxyrh., 
16, 2; Xen., Cyrop., 4, 5, 39; 6, 2, 2; Polyb., 14, 2, 8; 21, 13, 7; Plut., Arist., 
17; Sulla, 17. In biblical Greek the verb has a figurative sense: “to rest,” as 
Septuag., Psalms, 138 (139), 9; “to settle” (as birds), NT, Matth., 13, 32; 
cf. Moulton and Milligan, 332, and from Christian grave-stones, SB 1540, 9 
(Alexandria, A. D. 408); C/G 9153,2 (Sidon). The equivalent verb xaTaoxT]vdto 
is used once by Plato {^p., 614 E) of encamping at a festival, and by Xenophon 
(cf. Anab., 3, 4, 32; Hist. Gr., 4, 5, 2). See further below s. v. oxrjvoo). 


KaTa(TJtev8(0 is Frankel’s restoration in 65 , 16 . The expression is curious, 
xafTEOJtEjiO'Or) Ijtl td lEQd, “he (the priest) was consecrated for the holy 
services,” but this is only an extended, not an unnatural, use of the verb. 
Cf. Strabo, 3, 4, 18 (of Spanish retainers): xaTaojcevSeiv auToi)? 015 dv 
Ji^ooficovtai, “to consecrate themselves to their masters;” and of the conse¬ 
cration of victims. Diodor., 5, 31, 3; Strabo, 4, 4, 5; Plut., Alex., 50. Similar 
is the use of xaTdojteioig in Plut., Serf., 14. 

The verb, meaning originally “to pour” (as a drink-offering), is used 
before the Koine by Herodotus (as 2, 151, 1) and in poetry; Eurip., Orest., 
1187, 1239; Aristoph., Knights, 1094. 


KaTaxcoQi^o). The primary notion of the verb is “to put in place,” xatd 
XtOQttV Tifievai; from this all its uses may be derived.®® In the literal sense the 
verb is used by Xenophon, with whom it first appears; cf. Anab., 6, 5, 10; 
Cyrop., 4, 3, 3. In the Koine, the verb still means to put something somewhere, 
as for example “to allocate” funds to a given purpose. It is, however, parti¬ 
cularly common in connection with writings of all sorts, where the “putting” 
has reference to the content of the text, not to the paper on which it is written. 
Thus the verb is used of “inserting” verses in a poem (Diodor., 5, 5, 1). The 
same usage is illustrated commonly in the letters as in the inscriptions and 
papyri generally; td ev tcoi tpTiqpiopaTi xataxExcopiopeva ( 31 , 12; 32 , 12; 52 , 
38; 53 , I C, 10) means, “the contents of the decree;” xaTaxextOQioxai to dvTi- 
ygaqjov ( 37 , 6) means, “the copy is inclosed;” 6 xaTaxexfOQicFjxevog ujtopvT]- 
pariopog ( 70 , 2) means, “the inclosed memorandum.” Precisely the same is 
the use of the verb in 19 , 14; xaTaxfOQiaai Tr)v wvTjv eig xdg paaiAixdg yqaqpdg 
means, “to copy the deed of sale into the books of the royal record office” 
(the verb used in 18 , 27, is dvaypotrl^ai). From this it is only a slight extension 


**) Cf. the excellent study and collection of examples of K. S. Kontos, ’Afhivdi 
II (1890), 557—561. 
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to write, as in 44, 32: Iv toi? TtaTaxcoQitf i'v wxov dQ/iepsct) “to 

name him as priest in contracts.” 

Parallels for these uses need not here be cited; the word has received much 
study, and the collections of Kontos and of Schulthess®*may readily be consulted; 
cf. also the article in the “New Edition” of Liddell and Scott. The interest of 
the jurists has concentrated particularly on the use of the verb meaning “to 
register” contracts; this is closely connected with the instance in 19, 14 already 
quoted. Cf. Dareste, Haussoullier, Reinach, Inscr. Jurid. Gr., I, 51 f, 104—106; 
Wilhelm, Beitrage zur gr. Inschriftenkunde, Anhang, “Uber die offentliche Auf- 
zeichnung von Urkunden,” pp. 229—299; Partsch, “Die gr. Publizitat der 
Grundstiicksvertrage im Ptolemaerrechte,” Festschrift Lenel, 81—84, 107—129; 
Weiss, Gr. Privatrecht, 1,243—425; vonWoess, Urkundenwesen und Publizitdtsschutz 
im rom. Aegypten; E. Schonbauer, Beitrage zur Geschichte des Liegenschaftsrechtes 
im Altertum (1924), 109—129; RostovtzefF, Tale Class. Stud., Ill (1932), 57—74. 

Kctxoixo?. With the use of the noun in 47, 4 (cf. also 69, 4) may be compared 
the expression in Aristot., Oec., 1352® 33: oi lepgig xal oi xaroixoi. The 
settlement in question was the Egyptian port at the Canopic mouth of the 
Nile, and the native inhabitants, ruled by priests, must have been about 
331 B. C. in a legal position not unlike the xdtoixoi of the village of Tarsene 
Apollo in Mysia. The noun is rather uncommon in this meaning, derived 
from the most general sense of the common verb xaTOixeto, “to inhabit.” 
The natives of the new lands opened up by the conquests of Alexander were 
called from different points of view xctroixoi or jraQOixoi (see below s. v. jragoi- 
xscoj.®® The word xatoixo? in the Hellenistic period means also a settler in a mili¬ 
tary colony; cf. F. Oertel, P. W. K., R. E., XI, I (1921), 1—26, s. v. Katoikoi.^^ 

KTjSEpoVLXooe. The adverb, meaning “considerately” (cf. xqSefitov, “guar¬ 
dian”), occurs in 36, 5. For the expression (pdoaT 6 pY 0 L)i; xai XTiSe^ovixoi? cf. 
Polyb., 4, 32, 4: qpdixtoi; xal XT|Se[Xovixa)g. The word became common in the 
Koine; cf OGIS 56, 15 and 53 (Canopus, 239 B. C.); Polyb., 31, 27, 12; OGIS 
194, 5 (Thebes in Egypt, 42 B, C.); Joseph., Ant. Jud., 11, 6, 6; Philod., Lih., 
13 (Olivieri); Plut., 2, 55 B; Luc., Conv., 46; Aelian, Nat. Anim., 8, 22. 

Kivvdfitopov, a superior kind of xaoia (q. v.), is mentioned in the same text, 5, 
50. The word, a loan from Semitic, is used by Herodotus (as 3,111,2: td xdpcpea 
td q[Aei? ano ^oivfxoov pa'&d'VTs? xivdfAcopov xaXeopev; cf. 3 below) and in 
the Koine; cf Theophr., Hist., Plant., 9,5,1; P. Cairo Z^non, 536,16 (261 B. C.); 
PSI62B, 8 (3rd cent. B. C.); Septuag., Exod., 30, 23; P. Tebtunis, 190 and 250 
(1st cent. B. C.); Diodor., 1, 91, 6; NT, Rev., 18, 13; Arrian, Anab., 7, 20, 2. 

KoivoSixiov. A “common court” was a court designed to handle questions 
at issue between persons belonging to different jurisdictions; it would often 
have a membership representative of its competence. Such a court existed in 

For Kontos see preceding note; the article of Schulthess is in P. W. K., R. E., 
X (1919), 2451—2454, s. v. xmaxagi^Biv. 

®®) Cf. G. Cardinali, Rendiconti Acc. dei Lined, XVII (1908), 184—200; Rostov- 
tzeff, Rom. Kolonat, 261 f; Cam. Anc. Hist., VII, 183. 

**) Reviewed by J. Partsch, Arch, fur Papyr., VII (1924), 261 f. 
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Crete in the third and second centuries;*®* cf. SGDI 5040, 58 (Hierapytna), 
IG XII, 3, 254, 24 (Anaphe; both 3rd cent. B. G.). Use of it was optional for 
the Cretan cities; cf. Polyb., 22, 15, 4. In the third century a court of this 
name handled cases involving Greeks and Egyptians; cf. P. Magdola, 21, 
10 (= Mitteis, Chrest., 10 — P. Enteuxeis, 70, 16; 221 B. G.); ibid., 23, 9 
{= Mitteis, Chrest., 9 — P. Enteuxeis, 44; of the same year). See also Mitteis, 
Grundzuge, 6. The xoivoSixiov mentioned in 53, II A, 4, was undoubtedly 
a similar institution, representative both of the Artists and of Teos, and 
handling cases involving members of both groups. 

Koarog is mentioned among the spices sent by Seleucus I to Didyma, 
5, 51. It may have been made known to the Greek world by the campaigns 
of Alexander, for it is first mentioned by Theophrastus [Hist. Plant., 9, 7, 3); 
cf. also Dioscor., 1, 16; Diodor., 2, 49, 3; Peripl. Mar. Ruhr., 39; BGU 953, 
3 (3rd/4th cent.). The neuter form of the noun, xoatov, is also used; cf. 
Theophr., Odor,, 32; Excavations at Dura-Europos, Preliminary Report of the 
Fourth Season, 1930—31, graffito no. 257 (about A. D. 235). For the derivation 
of the word see Introd., p. xciii, n. 5. 

KtoMa, “thigh-piece,” is mentioned in 24, 6, with the hide, as the priest’s 
perquisites from animals sacrificed. This was the usual Greek custom; see 
note on 24, 5—9. The word xcoXea is first mentioned by Xenophanes, I, 
p. 58, no. 6, 1 (Diels): 


jtEp,tj;ag ydp xtoAfjV lpt(pou anskog fjpao mov 
taupou Xapirou. 

In this case it was the god who received the leg, burned in the ancient fashion. 
The same is true of Aristoph., Pint., 1128, where Hermes laments, 

otfioi 88 HCi)A,fjg T]v 8X&) xaTTjafiiov. 

Cf also Aristoph., frag. 224 and 434; Plato, frag. 17; Amipsias, frag. 7, 2 
(Kock). Soon, however, this began to be allotted to the priest; cf. IG IP 1237, 
4/5 (396/5 B.C.): lepetoowa tc 5 i lepeT 8i86vai rdSs’ diro to peio xtoXfiv,aiXeupov, 
xtX.; ibid,, 1356, 15 (beginning of 4th cent. B. C.); 1361, 5 and 6 (after 350 
B. C.). Favre {Thesaurus, 244, s. v.) cites instances from Ionic inscriptions, e. g. 
SGDI 5416, 14 (Myconus, 3rd cent. B. C.). Cf. further Xen., Cyneg., 5, 30; 
Septuag., 1 Kings, 9, 24; Luc., Lexipk., 6. 

KtoXun^g, “hinderer,” occurs in 1, 7. It is used only in Attic (five times 
in Thucydides, cf 1, 35, 4; 3, 23, 2; once in Plato, Critias, 109 A; once in 
Demosthenes, 18, 72) and by Atticists (Aristides, 481, 20; 503, 18; Jebb); 
cf Schmid, Atticismus, II, 125. It is a word of literary character; cf Blass, 
Attische Beredsamkeit, III, 93. The parallel form xcoXurfiQ is used by Archytas, 
frag. 3 (Diels), and late writers. 


**®) This interpretation is challenged by M. van der Mijnsbrugge, The Cretan Koinon 
(1931), 35—52, but cf. above, p. 234, n. 18a. 
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A 

AtpavcoTog, “frankincense,” was the commonest in antiquity of the aroma¬ 
tics sent to Didyma by Seleucus I (5, 49), for it was the incense normally used 
in sacrifice. Plato {Laws, 847 B) expressly exempts it from import duty. For 
its use in private life cf. Antiphon, 1, 18; eitsiStj ydp eSESeurWixeaav . .. 
<TJtov8d? t’ EiJtoiowTO xai XiPavcotov vjtEp a'UTcov IjtETifiEaav. The word first 
appears in Xenophanes (1, 7; Bergk); cf. further Herod., 1, 183, 2; Hippocr., 
MuL, II (vol. II, p. 871; Kiihn); Aristoph., Clouds, 426; Menand., Sam., frag. 
I; Aristot., Meteor., Sd?** 26; Theophr., Hist. Plant., 4, 4, 14; P. Hibeh, 121, 
54 (251/0 B. C.); Polyb., 13, 9, 5; Septuag., 3 Macc., 5, 2; SIG 1003, 10 
(Priene, 2nd cent. B. C.); Diodor., 2, 49, 2; Dioscor., 1, 68. 

AifioxoXXog (5, 38) is an otherwise unknown shortened form of kifioxoAlr]- 
Tog, “set with (precious) stones.” For the form cf. xptxJOXoXXo? (Soph., Laris., 
frag. 348, 3; Eurip., Pal., frag. 587 (Nauck). The longer form occurs not 
infrequently; cf. Soph., Track., 1261; Menand., frag. 372, 2 (Kock); Theophr., 
Char., 23, 3; Gallixenus, frag. 2 (Muller); Theopomp., 283 A (Grenfell-Hunt, 
Hell. Oxyrh.); Diodor., 18, 26, 5; 18, 27, 5; Plut., Alex., 32. See further M. 
Rostovtzeff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia (1922), 236. 

Anyvia (5, 4 and 51) is the Koine form replacing the Attic ku^viov; cf. 
Rutherford, The New Phrynichus, 367, and Moulton and Milligan, 383. This 
form appears about 300 B. C. {SIG 1106, 118; Cos) and is afterward common; 
cf IG XI, 2, 161, C, 66 and 68 (Delos, 3rd cent. B. C.); P. Eleph., 5, 7 (284/3 
B. C.); PSI 428, 38 (3rd cent. B. C.); Septuag., 1 Macc., 1,21; NT, Matth., 5, 
15; Luc., Asin., 40; Plut., Dio, 9. 


M 

Ma^ovdfiov. A “bread-plate” is mentioned among the articles sent by Se¬ 
leucus I to Didyma (5, 41). The word appears first in the fourth century 
B. C.; cf IG II2 1478, 14 (316—4 B. C.); /G VII, 3498, 8 and 50 (inventory 
from the Asclepieum in Oropus, 2nd cent. B. C.); Callixenus of Rhodes in 
Athen., 197 F; Harmodius, ibid., 149 A; Horace, Sat., 2, 8, 86. The form pa^o- 
vopog occurs in P. Oxyrh., 1449, 58 and 60 (3rd cent.). Cf also pa^ovopEiov 
with the same meaning, Aristoph., frag. 417 (ed. Hall-Geldart, Oxford Press). 

McOaiQBa). This verb was read by LeBas in 3, 72, a reading which unfortun¬ 
ately cannot be checked in view of the loss of the stone and the lack of a 
squeeze of this part of it. The passage reads (11. 70—72); E[dv Se tive? upoiv] 
pETOixi^covtai Eig tt)v j(eo<^d'vqoov, xal toutou? dTEXeli; eIvui tov [autov xqovov, 
— — —] eixia pq pEfiaiQwvTtti, Toutoug kqTOUQYEW. Various attempts have 
been made at an interpretation. The verb psOaiQEOL) is very rare, being used 
only in Homer (Odys., 8, 374) of “catching” a ball “in turn.” Hiller, accord¬ 
ingly, would interpret the reading as pEfiaiptovrai for pETaipcovrai from pe- 
Taigw (SIG 344, note 25). The compound verb is used not uncommonly 
meaning “to move,” and the simple verb alpco has a rough breathing in a 
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Locrian inscription of the first part of the fifth century B. C. (SIG 47, 31: 
hapeorat). But there is no indication that aipto had the rough breathing in the 
Koine, as it certainly did not in Attic (cf. Demos., 19, 174), and in the second 
place, there is no analogy for the use of [xeTaipo) in the middle. The construction 
also is difficult, for olxia must be taken as xa oixia, the old Ionic neuter (never 
used in the Koine, and meaning properly “the house,” not “the houses”), 
and regarded as the object of pcfiatpcovTai, although there was no question 
of physically moving the buildings. I do not believe, then, that the [tstaipoo 
theory can be defended. Feldmann was undoubtedly right in insisting that 
pefiaipcovTai should be a passive, and that its subject should be read as oix(a(i). 
It may be that the verb was a special coining by the writer. It is possible to 
suspect, however, with Feldmann, that the stone was mis-read, that for pe- 
■fiaipwvrai we should read xafiaipwrcau The passage would then be restored, 
[ootov 8’av at] olxia(i) pyj xafiaipoovrai — “those whose houses are not demo¬ 
lished.” 

Meqo?. The Koine use of toOto to pegog as practically equivalent to a simple 
Tofito (25, 16; 30, 3; 53, II C, 9)®’’^ is to be derived from the common Attic 
idiom, TO Ttvog pegog, “as to someone,” “someone.” Cf. Soph., Oed. Tyr.^ 1509: 

d?iX’ oixTiaov 0(})ag, coSe tqXixdaS’ ogwv 

:rtdvTa)v egijpovg, jcXr)v oaov to aov pegog, 

and further ihid., Antig., 1062; Plato, Crito, 45 D; Isoc., 19, 33; Demos., 19, 
103; Philo, IV, 71, 19, The expression touto to pegog occurs elsewhere than 
in the letters to my knowledge only in Polybius, where however it is very 
common; cf. 1, 4, 2; 1, 16, 5 and 8; 1, 20, 8; 2, 37, 10. 

M8TaXA,da0(o is used as a euphemism for TeXenTctco in 65, 12, and 66 , 9. 
The idiom arose in connection with heroes, who as being immortal could 
not die, but suffered a “change” of existence. Cf. Isoc., 6, 17 (of Heracles); 
9, 15 (of Ajax); pseudo-Plato, Axioc., 367 B (of Cleobis and Biton); IG II® 
1326, 3 (176 B. C.; of Dionysus). In the time of Alexander the expression 
assumed a special significance; he, as afterwards the Hellenistic kings, was 
also a kind of hero, and the verb became applicable to him.®® So Diodorus, 
18, 56, 2: ’A^eictvSgon peTaA.?i.d|avTOg dvfigwjtcov; cf. OGIS 56, 55 (Canopus, 
238 B. C.; of Berenice 1). Later, however, the euphemism became established, 
and was used without regard to the religious character of the person in ques¬ 
tion. The earliest instance of this to my knowledge is IG II® 1323, 10 
(200 B. C.), where the treasurer of a religious guild is praised because he 
8E8foxEv Se xal Tolg p 8 Ta[XX]d|a 0 iv to tacpixov; cf further Polyb., 1, 43, 4; 
SB 4638, 5 (2nd cent. B. C.); Ferri, her. Cirene, 4, 14 (Abh. Ak. Berlin., 
1925, 5; end of 1st cent. B. C.); BGU 1148, 8 (14 B. C.); P. Oxyrh., 1282, 
18 (A. D. 83). 


*’) Cf. Favre, Thesaurus, 287, s. v. 

*'^) For the literal meaning of the expression cf. Thuc., 7, 43, 4; oi xal jiqcotoi jcata 
Tomo to [lEQog tdiv qjij^axEg fjoav — “along this part of Epipolae.” 

**) Cf. E. Kornemann, Klio, I (1901), 60 f; L. R. Taylor, Divinity of the Roman Empe¬ 
rors (1931), 25 n. 61. 
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MeTEQXOH'®^ occurs in 18, 12, meaning “to go to another place.” This sense 
may be paralleled in all periods, though rarely; cf. Homer, II., 6, 86: dtdp at) 
Jt6hv8e ^ETsgx^o ; Hippocr., 18; Demos., Epist., 2, 20: fXETei'Ocbv elg to tou 
IloaeiScovo? tepov; P. Rev. Laws, 44, 11 (3rd cent. B. C.); P. Cairo Zenon, 355, 
51 (243 B. C.); OGIS8^, 55 (Canopus, 238 B. C.); Polyb., 5, 27, 2; 27, 16, 5. 

Metoixi^co is used in the middle voice in 3, 71, meaning “to move;” cf. 
pE'&aiQECo above. The verb occurs only once in Attic, Aristoph., Eccl., 753/4: 

ouTo? Ti rd axEtidpia raurl ^ouAetai; 

JtOTEQOV pETO 1X1^6 [tEvog E^EVi^voxag; 

Cf. further Plut., Numa, 3; Solon, 24; Demetr., 25; SIG 880, 45 (Pizus, A. D 
202; intransitive use of the active). Elsewhere in the Koine the verb is transi¬ 
tive, in the active or passive; cf. Aristot., Oec., 1352“ 33; OGIS 264, 7 (Perga- 
mum, 2nd cent. B. C.); Aristeas, 4; Septuag., Jerem., 20, 4; NT, Acts, 1, 4; 
Plut., 2, 746 C. Cf Moulton and Milligan, 405 f 


N 

Nantrra'&pov (12, 5), “naval station,” occurs rarely in Attic; cf Thuc., 3, 
6, 2; 6, 49,4; SIG 305,56 (Athens, 325/4 B. C.). The Koine form is vanataO^pog; 
cf. Polyb., 5, 19, 6; Strabo, 14, 2, 15; Diodor., 27, 12, 1; Plut., Alcib., 25; 
Aem. Paul., 9. The word is also used to mean “ships” assembled in a harbor; 
cf Eurip., Rhes., 136, 602; Plut., Arist., 22. 

Nsupixog, an adjective from vEupov, “tendon” (65, 7), is used elsewhere 
only by medical writers; cf. Antyllus in Stob., Flor., 101, 18; Rufus, Syn. Puls., 
7; Galen, 8, 420. 

NopOYQatpEO), “to compose laws” (3, 54) is a very rare verb, occurring 
elsewhere only in SIG 684, 18 (Dyme, about 139 B. C.), and in Diodor., 16, 
70, 5. It is derived from the noun vopoypdqpog (3, 45 and 53), which is a Koine 
formation replacing the Attic vopoO'ETtig. Cf. Plato, Phaedr., 278 E; SIG 283, 4 
(letter of Alexander, 333/2 B. C.); IG IV® 1, 73,2 (Epidaurus, about 224 B. C.); 
IG IV, 679, 23 (Hermione, 2nd cent. B. C.); Inschr. Magnesia, 28, 4 (about 204 
B. C.); Polyb., 13, 1, 2; Diodor., 12, 25, 1. In Egypt in Roman times the word 
means a notary; cf P. Hamburg, 4, 15 (1st cent.); P. Oxyrh., 34, I, 9 (2nd cent.). 

Nopoypdcpog. See above under vojuoyQapico. 

O 

OivoxoT].®® A “wine-pitcher” appears among the objects sent by Seleucus I 
to Didyma, 5, 36. The word appears first in Hesiod, Opera, 744; cf. further 


“*) For the final vowel of olvo/oa see Introd., p. Ivi. 
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Thuc., 6 , 46, 3; Hermipp., frag. 65; Eupolis, frag. 361, 2 (Kock); Eurip., 
Troid., 821; IG IP 1392, 19 (397 B. G.); 1533, 5 (about 335 B. C.); 1688, 6 
(early 4th cent. B. C.). Phrynichus (p. 55, 13; Bekker, Artec. Gr.) approves 
the word as Attic (Schmid, Atticismus, III, 141). From later Greek I can cite 
only Aelian, Var. Hist., 13, 40 (anecdote of Themistocles); Plut., 2, 156, D 
and E (referring to the passage of Hesiod). The word olvoxoo?, “cup-bearer,” 
is common at all periods. 

'OXxT) occurs frequently in the list of objects sent by Seleucus I to Didyma 
(5, 22—48), meaning “weight.” For the form of expression cf. SIG 247, II, 
5—7 (Delphi, 341 B. C.): eX[e](pavTa IjtQidpe'&a [Te]TQdan:aaTOv, o^xd ’ArrixO'u 
[pv]ai evevrixovTa; ibid., 1099, 12—14 (Athens, 278 B. G.): JtoTTjpiov 
oXxfiv r^Ahhill 8 paxpds. Gf. further Menand., Parakatatheke (quoted by 
Pollux, 9, 76; frag. 383, 1, Kock); SIG 375, 27 (Athens, 287 B. G.); Aristot., 
Mirab., 833*’ 10; P. Cairo J^enon, 44, 33 (257 B. G.); Hippolochus of Macedon 
in Athen., 128 E; Luc., Jup. Trag., 7; Plut., 2, 226 D. The verb eXxot) is used 
at all periods meaning “to weigh,” but in Attic, though oXxt) in other meanings 
is common, the word for “weight” was (jta'&pog. 

'OXoox^O'OS) “whole” (53, II B, 7), is an Ionic word.’® It is first used by 
Hippocrates {Alim., 26) and the poets; cf. Diphilus, frag. 27 and 90, 1 (Kock); 
Soph., frag. 708. In the Koine it is not uncommon, though having a somewhat 
literary character; cf. SIG 955, 21 (Amorgos, about 300 B. G.); Polyb., 1,57, 7; 
Septuag., 3 Macc., 5,31; Diodor., 11,30,4; Longin., 43,4; Plut., 2, 1079B; 5GC/ 
86 , 24; P. London, 311, 13 (both 2nd cent.); Vettius Valens, 12, 7 (Kroll). 

'Opopeco, “to border on,” occurs in 10, 5, and 11, 7 and 17. It is an Ionic 
word, used by Hecataeus, frag. 135 (Muller; Steph. Byzant.,s. v. XeQQovtjoos), 
and Herodotus, 2, 33, 3; 7, 123, 2. In the Koine it occurs rarely; cf. Epicur., 
Epist., 51, 5 (Usener); OGIS 199, 32 (Ptolemy HI); BGU 1255, 6 (1st cent. 
B. G.); P. Amherst, 68 , 56 (1st cent.); Plut., 2, 292 D. Gf. Linde, 20. The 
adjective opopog is used at all periods. 

'Opxi^o), “to make swear” (53, H A, 4; III B, 5), appeared in the fourth 
century B. C. and replaced the Attic opxoto. It is used by Demosthenes (18, 
30; 19, 278; 23, 172), by Xenophon (Symp., 4, 10), and in the Koine; cf. 
Aristot., frag. 144, 1502” 30; SIG 145, 13 (Delphi, 380 B. G.); P. Halensis, 
1, 214; P. Rev. Laws, 56, 8 (both 3rd cent. B. G.); Polyb., 6 , 33, 1; Septuag., 
Gen., 24, 37; SIG 1157, 52 (Demetrias, 100 B. G.); NT, Mark, 5, 7; Plut., 
Aristid., 25. On the use of the verb meaning “to adjure” cf. Moulton and 
Milligan, 457. 


n 

naA,[pjtOTOv. The word occurs twice in the list of objects sent by Seleucus I 
to Didyma, 5, 28 and 31. I quote the latter: akko jtaXipjtOTO'v xal 1 X 0901 ) 
repoTOpf]. The meaning of the IXdqpov :n:poTopri is clear, a drinking horn ending 


Favre, Thesaurus, 290. 
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in the fore-quarters of a deer.'^^ Apparently the jiaXifUtOTOv is a further 
designation of the same article. The word occurs nowhere else, but jtdXiv 
jtivEiv would mean “to drink twice,” and a n:aA,i[XJtOTOv should be some 
sort of a double vessel. The association with a jtpOTopT] suggests one possi¬ 
bility, a deer’s head or fore-quarters with two horns, each hollowed out to 
contain wine and probably fitted with a cap so that only one need pour at 
a time.’® To my knowledge, however, no rhyton of this type has survived from 
antiquity. The New Ed ition of Liddell and Scott translates, “a reversible 
cup,” but this is hard to reconcile with the rhyton style. Professor A. Neuge- 
bauer of the Berlin Museum, whom I consulted, suggests another interpretation 
of the word. As the rhyta have often no base on which they may rest, but must 
lie on the sides, the term jtaXipjtoTov may mean a “cup from which one drinks 
twice without laying it down.” The r/yta were commonly passed from hand to 
hand in banquets. 

navT|Y'UQid 0 XT)i;. This official’® is mentioned in 53, I C, 6 ; II C, 10. This 
is his only appearance before the Roman period, when he is found at Sparta, 
JGV, 1, 36 A, 9 (2nd cent .); at Mytilene, cf. IG XII, 2, 242, 6 ; 244, 5; 245, 2; 
246, 6 ; 247, 7; 248, 9; 249, 6 ; 250, 8 (3rd cent.); at Nysa, Bull. Corr. Hell., VII 
(1883), 273; at Ephesus, 5/G 867,59 (about A. D. 160). Cf. also Plut., 2,679 B. 

IlavTjYUQi^o}’* occurs in 3, 3, meaning “to attend a festival.” This is its 
usual meaning; cf. Herod., 2, 59, 1 ; PSI 374, 15 (250/49 B. C.); Philo, IV, 
249, 10; Plut., 2, 873 E; Herodian, 1, 9, 2; P. Oxyrh., 705, 35 (about A.D. 
200) ; Just. Mar., Dialog., 85, 9. In Isoc., 5, 13, the only instance of the word 
in Attic, the meaning is “to address a festival audience;” cf. also Plut., 2,802 E. 

navoixiog. The meaning “with all the household” is expressed in earlier 
Greek by an adverb; cf. Herod., 8 , 106, 3 (jtavomri); Thuc., 2, 16, 1 (jtavoi- 
XTjOiq); Antiphon in Pollux 6,163 (jtavoixEaiq) ; Plato, Eryx., 392 C (jiavoixi). 
This adjective appears for the first time in the first half of the third century 
B. C.; cf. 18, 8 and 26 and Inscr. Sardis, 1, I, 11. It is subsequently found, 
but uncommonly; cf. Diodor., 5, 20, 4; Philo, VI, 123, 3; 184, 25; Strabo, 4, 
4, 2; Diog. Laert., 4, 46; SIG 810, 15 (letter of Nero, A. D. 55). Cf Moulton 
and Milligan, 476 f. 

napaycoYiov. This tax levied on ships passing a harbor is mentioned in 14, 
6 , though it is not stated to what harbor or harbors it applied. The tax is 
jestingly referred to in Philippides, frag. 17, 2 (Kock), wherein as it seems 
a janitor remarks to a thief, 

OTttV Elqi? 

jcapaYWYiov ““v w sxcpegr) n’ Eiaitgct^opai. 

The reference is probably to the imposition of the tax on the Pontic trade 
at Byzantium by the Athenians (:n;apaY(OYi'Ci^Wi Polyb., 4, 44, 4), later done 

See below under itgorofir). 

Cf. A. J. Y.^tTonnc, Journal des Savants, 1833, 697. 

’®) For the office cf. F. Poland, Gr. Vereinswesen, 400. 

’*) Written Jtav'nvDQd^to; for the suffix see Introd., p. Ixvii. 
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(Polyb., 3j 2, 5) or attempted {ibid., 4,46,6) by the Byzantines themselves. The 
word jrapaycoyiov is used in this connection, ibid., 4, 47, 3. Cf. the uncertain 
reference in the Delian inventory, IG XI, 2, 163, A, 24 (276 B, C.): Tipfi ow 
reXeci kuI jrapaycoyicoi. Gf. also the use of jtapaycoyti to mean a “pass- 
permit” in Egypt, P. London, 1169, 45 (2nd cent.); see U. Wilcken, Arch, 
fur Papyr., IV (1908), 532. 

napaSeixvufri occurs frequently in the letters meaning “to convey” pro¬ 
perty. This is a development from the original meaning of the verb, “to show,” 
and undoubtedly arose in connection with the transfer of landed property; 
cf. the Latin demonstratio finium. The instances in the letters are the only ones 
of this type known to me, but closely related is the a:apd88i|i? of the papyri, 
a “designation” of property to be seized in foreclosure on debt. Cf (for the 
verb jtapaSEixvupi in this use) P. Tebtunis, 79, 16; P. Amherst, 32, 5; P. Grenfell, 
I, 11, II, 1 (2nd cent. B. C.); see Mitteis, Chrest., 231, note 2; Meyer, Jur. 
Pap., 144; Weiss, Gr. Privatrecht, 407 n. 178; Kunkel, ^eitschr. der Savigny-Stift., 
XLVIII (1928), 292. It is an extension of this use, though the case is earlier 
in time, when Xenophon uses the verb to mean “to give over” revenue 
{Hist. Gr., 2, 1, 14; 2, 3, 8). 

napahitoxo) occurs in the passive voice in 75, 12, meaning “to prosecute” 
(wrongfully); cf. the common use of Sitoxco at all periods meaning “to prose¬ 
cute.” This compound occurs to my knowledge only once elsewhere.In Dion. 
Hal,, Comp. Verb., 20 (143), the manuscripts read: ot 8’ dW.oi jidvre? eiai Sctx- 
TuXoi, xal ouTOi a:aQa8e8io)yjievag e'xovTeg tag aXcyong, “having the irrational 
syllables hurried along,” as one must translate it. Usener and Rademacher 
avoid the difficulty by correcting to TrapafAepiypivag. 

HapaSoaipog (9, 8 ) is a Hellenistic formation, meaning “handed over” 
or “down” (cf. jtaQa8i8copi). In 9, 8 , as ordinarily, it refers to something 
“handed down” to later generations; cf. Polyb., 6, 54, 2; 8, 10, II (8d^a); 
12, 5, 5 (qprjfiTi); Diodor., 4, 56, 4 {q to>v #£tov jtaponaia); 5, 77, 1 (the 
word jtXoiJTog); Polyb., 12, 11, 9 (a ottiXti; that is, “permanent”). In Diodor., 
16, 92, 2, the adjective is applied to a fugitive, one who may be “delivered 
up.” In the inventory IG VII, 303, 8 (Oropus, 3rd cent. B. G.), unminted 
gold and silver was kept by the priests ep jtapaSooipoig. 

riapd'&ecFig. With the use of the word in 3, 73, 81, and 91, cf. Septuag,, 
2 Macc., 12, 27: IjcEatpatsuaev xat EJtl ’Eq) 9 cov, jtoXiv o/ugav... Evfia ogyct- 
vtov xal j3EX(j5v a:oXXal a:aQa'fiEaEig '8:n:'fj9XO'v; Polyb., 3, 69, 2: y^vopEvog xvgiog 
Tqg q)Qot)Qag xal Tfjg xov onov JtagaOEOECog. With the meaning “supply,” 
“store,” the noun is common in the Koine; cf further OG/S 90, 22 (Rosetta, 
196 B. C.); Polyb., 2, 15, 3; 3, 17, 11; 3, 102, 10; 10, 19, 2; 25,4, 7; Diodor., 
3, 73, 5. Closely related is the use of the word in the papyri, meaning ordin¬ 
arily some sort of “deposit;” cf PSI 571, 24; P. Petrie, 37, A, II, 3 (3rd 
cent. B. C.); see further Preisigke, Worterbuch, s. v. 

The New Edition of Liddell and Scott cites also Apollonius Dyscolus, Synt., 
145, 20. 

’®) Dionysii Halicarnasei Optiscula, II; B. G. Teubner, 1929. 
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The word, meaning literally a “setting beside” or “setting forth,” is used 
by Hippocrates {Off., 3), and in the Koine becomes common in many derived 
meanings. 

Ilapainog (14, 5; 48, A, 10; 64, 14) is used in the tragedy, as Aesch., Cho., 
910; frag. 44, 7 (Sidgwick); Eurip., frag. 174, 3 (Nauck). It does not occur 
in Attic, but is common in the Koine. Wilhelm’® calls attention to the parti¬ 
cular appropriateness of the adjective in the language of diplomacy, as in 64, 
14: Tivo? dyot'&o'C jt[apaiTi]og I* ^ modest aspect; the king 

is only “partly responsible,” it is the gods who ultimately determine events. 
The word is in fact common in chancery writing; cf. decree of Ghersonesus 
in Demos., 18, 92; SIG 474, 17 (Athens, 239/8 B. C.); 591, 38 (Lampsacus, 
after 196 B. C,); 611, 23 (letter of the Roman consuls to Delphi, 189 B. C.); 
Septuag., 2 Macc., 11, 19 (letter of Lysias to the Jews). For its use in other 
connections cf. Polyb., 5,88,3; Philo, H, 175, 9; Pans., 4, 3, 8; Plut., Ages., 26; 
P. Rylands, 240,8 (3rd cent.). See also Deismann, Bible Studies, 253 f; Rouffiac, 52. 

napevox^eco, “to hinder in part” or “to a certain extent,” “to hamper,” 
occurs in 65, 6. The verb is used once each by Hippocrates {Epist., 15; 785, 
4, Kiihn) and Demosthenes (18, 50); it occurs once in Menander {Janitor-, 
J. Demiahczuk, Supplementum Comicum, 1912, frag. 5, 1, p. 56). In the Koine 
it is not uncommon; cf. Aristot., Rhet., 138P 15; SIG 618, 17 (letter of the 
brothers Scipio to Heraclea, 190 B. G.); Polyb., 16, 37, 3; P. Tebtunis, 32, 3; 
34, 9 (2nd cent. B. G.); OGIS 139, 16 (Ptolemy Euergetes II); SB 5827, 24 
(69 B. G.); J^T, Acts, 15, 19. See further Moulton and MiUigan, 493, and 
Preisigke, Worterbuch, s. v. 

napoixeco occurs twice in the letters (8, A, 6; 16, B, 4) in the Koine technical 
meaning, “to be a non-citizen resident” in a city. It is an equivalent of the 
Attic term [iETOixeo). For this meaning of the verb cf. PSI 677, 2 (3rd cent. 

B. G.): [’EJjtixQdtTEi tcov JtapoixouvTaJv [- } ataOcoi (?). Glosely related 

is the Biblical use of the verb to mean “to be a sojourner;” cf. Septuag., Jer., 
51, 14; NT, Heb., 11, 9; Philo, I, 167, 12; H, 167, 19; 228, 20 (elsewhere 
frequently); see further Deissmann, Bible Studies, 227 f, and Moulton and 
Milligan, 495 f. The noun a:dpoi'Kog is common in the sense of “non-citizen 
resident” (cf the Attic [iSTOixog); cf. SIG 398, 37 (Gos, 278/7 B. G.); 570, 
9 (Garpathus, 204—200 B. G.); 742, 44 and 49 (Ephesus, 85 B. G.); Inschr. 
Priene, 113, 38 and 43 (after 84 B. G.). See further Hicks, Class. Rev., I (1887), 
5 f; Deissmann, Bible Studies, 227 f; Gardinali, Rendiconti Acc. dei Lincei, XVII 
(1908), 184—200; Moulton and Milligan, 496. 

In the non-technical sense of “live beside” the verb is used at aU periods; 
cf Thuc.j 1, 71, 2; 6, 82, 2; Isoc., 4, 162; Xen., Vect., 1, 5; Polyb., 3, 42, 2; 
SIG 709, 9 (Ghersonesus, 107 B. G.); OGIS 666, 13 (Busiris, 1st cent.); Plut., 
Demetr., 36; Aratus, 50; 2, 4 A and 835 B. 

Hapoixia is restored in a non-technical sense in 4, 16; the Lebedeans 
were of course to be citizens, not JcctpoixoL, of the new city. The word is, 


’•*) Anz. AL Wien, LIX (1922), 83. 
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however, very rare if not unexampled in this sense. I know of no other instances 
of it in secular literature. In Biblical and Christian sources it is common, 
meaning, “a temporary sojourn;” cf. Septuag., 3 Macc.^ 6 , 36 (elsewhere 
sixteen times); JVT', Acts, 13, 17; 1 Peter, 1,17; Philo, II, 244, 22; 2 Clement., 
Cor., 5, 1; Polycarp, Mart., Introd. {Patrum Apostolicorum Opera, ed. O. Gebhardt, 

A. Harnack, T. Zahn, Leipzig, 1876). See Moulton and Milligan, 496. 

riapoixf^co, “to cause to settle among,” occurs in the same letter, 4 , 18. 
The verb was never used in any technical sense, and is uncommon. Cf. Herod., 
4, 180, 4; Callim., Epigr., 26 (Schneider); Luc., Amor., 6 . 

IlaTQOJtapdSoTO?, “ancestral,” occurs in 67, 5; this is the earliest instance 
of its use. Later it is not uncommon; cf. Cagnat, laser. Gr. ad Res Rom. Pert., 
IV, 293, I, 31 (Pergamum, late 2nd cent. B. C.); IG XII, 5, 860, 4 (Tenos, 
1st cent. B. C.); GIG 2134 b, 4 (Exopolis on the Volga, date uncertain); 
Diodor., 4, 8 , 5; 15, 74, 5; Dion. Hal., Ant. Rom., 5, 48, 2; NT, I Peter, 1, 18. 
The noun 3 taTpojtapd 8 ooi 5 occurs rarely; cf. P, Maspero, 151, 183 ( 6 th cent.). 
Cf. also ;n:aTpo 8 d}pT]T 05 , Luc., Trag., 267. 

Ilepiexto occurs in 53, HI B, 6 , in the Koine meaning “to contain” (of 
a document).Cf. P. Hamburg, 31, 18 (2nd cent.): djtoypaqpri jtEpiexonaa 
EaTQaTEiia'OaL amov; SIG 685, 21 (Magnesia, 139 B. C.): [xallJoTi td . . . 
ypetfipaxa JtEpiExei; ibid., 820, 11 (Ephesus, A. D. 83); 1231, 10 (Nicomedia 
3rd/4th cent.). The use is especially common in the papyri of the Roman 
period; cf. fiirther Preisigke, Worterbuch, s. v. For Instances in literary texts 
cf. Menander, frag 660, 2 (Kock); Diodor., 2, 1, 1; Septuag., 2 Macc., 9, 
18; 11, 16 and 22; Philo, I, 15, 14; NT, 1 Peter, 2, 6 . With the literal mean¬ 
ing “to contain,” the verb is common at all periods. 

IlepiopC^co, “to mark out” land “by defining the boundaries,” occurs 
twice in the collection of texts relating to Laodice’s purchase, 18, 34, and 20, 
8 . These are the earliest instances of its use. It occurs later rarely in this 
and related meanings; cf. SEG I, 366, 30 (Samos, 246—3 B. C.); SIG 630, 
25 (Delphi, 182 B. C.); IG V, 2, 445, 15 (Megalopolis, 2nd/lst cent. B. C.); 
Philo, V, 12, 11; Plut., Caes., 58; 2, 226 C and 719 E; Luc., Salt., 37; Athena- 
goras, 8 , 3 (E. J. Goodspeed, Die dltesten Apologeten, 1914); Methodius, 14, 16; 
497, 5; 499, 26 (Gr. Chr. Schr.). 

riEQiopiapo?, the noun derived from the preceding verb, occurs often in 
the letters: 18, 35; 19, 7 and 15; 41, 4; 70, 8 . The meaning is a written “descrip¬ 
tion of the boundaries” of a section of land; cf. SIG 685, 65 (Magnesia, 139 

B. C.): 6 x£ au toTg TEpajtuxvioig xal npaujioig yEvrjfiElg jtepi[o]Qiap 65 ysy- 
pappEVog ouTwg; ibid., 57; Scymnus, I, 74 (Muller, Geog. Gr. Minor., I, p. 197); 
IGV, 2, 445, 16 (Megalopolis, 2nd/lst cent. B. C.); Dion. Hal., Ant. Rom., 8 , 
75, 3; Plut., Numa, 16. 


”) Cf. Helen M. Searles, A Lexicographical Study of the Greek Inscriptions { = Chicago 
Studies in Classical Philology, II; Diss. Chicago, 1898), 102; Wilhelm, Beitrdge, 179; 
Moulton and Milligan, 505 f. 
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Il8QiOTr]X6co (64, 11), “to set pillars around” a section of land, is unique. 
I know of no other occurrence of the word. It is construed like arriXoto (q. v.), 
in the passive with a “cognate” subject opoi. 

riiJCTCo in 3, 14, is used of figurative “falling:” [oaai] (oixiai) av e|o) JtiJt- 
Tcooi TT)? jtEQi(3aXXo[X£vr)g a:6Xecog. This use is known at all periods (cf. ip- 
jciJiTCO above). Cf. Thuc., 3, 82, 2: eg axonoioug dvdyxag Plato, Laws, 

840 D: eig ditopiav ejteoopev; Aeschin., 3, 90: eg peoov jtijttei rfjg re 0T)[3aia)v 
I'xfipag xal Tfjg Polyb., 4, 2, 2: rotig jtijtTovtag ujto Tr)v ■^perepav 

lOTOQiav; Plut., Sulla, 6: ai ... agog xaigov daoroApcopevai agd^eig eaiarov 
eig dpeivov. 

noXuxOOViog occurs in 53, I B, 6 in a fragmentary context: [ejlg aoAuxQOvia 
ygdp[paTa], “documents which will last a long time.” The adjective is Ionic in 
origin; cf. for this meaning Homer, Hymns, 4, 125; Herod., 1, 55, 1; Hippocr., 
Aph., 4,23; Epist., 802,10 (Kiihn); Plato, Phaed., 87 A (the only Attic author to 
use the word; Ast cites three other instances); Xen., Mem., 1, 4, 16; Aristot., 
Pol., 1299® 7; Polyb., 1, 13, 11; Septuag., 4 Macc., 17, 12; P. Rylands, 65, 16 
(67 B. C.); Philo, V, 149, 25; Diodor., 1, 91, 6; P. Florence, 61, 46 (1st cent.); 
Plut., 2, 6 E; OGIS 502 8 (letter of Avidius Quietus to Aezani, A. D. 125/6). 

rio^ucogeco (12, 12; 25, 19), “to take much care for,” appears first in 
Antisthenes (in Diog. Laert., 6, 9) and Aristotle (Rhet., 1378*’ 34). In the 
early Koine it is common. Cf. for the construction with the genitive P. 
Petrie, II, 3 a, 3; P. Cairo Zenon, 38, 23; 50, 3 (3rd cent. B. C.); SIG 594, 8 
(Mycenae, about 195 B. C.); OGIS 243, 8 (Calymna, early 2nd cent. B. C.). 
The verb is also construed with the accusative, as Septuag., Deut., 30, 9 
(variant); Diodor., 18, 65, 2; testimony in Aeschin., 1, 50. Cf. also (instances 
of the passive) P. Cairo 52, 9; 462, 10; 543, 5; 578, 1; P. Mich, 

10, 9 (all 3rd cent. B. C.). I know of no instance of the verb later than the 
passage in Diodorus cited. For the formation cf. 6A,iycoge(i0 which is common 
at all periods. 

IloXutopia (38, 9), “consideration,” “favor,” is like jtoAuoogeco a Helle¬ 
nistic word. It is used first by Chrysippus, III, 752 (Arnim=Sext. Emp., 
Pyrrh. Hypot., 3, 248; Adv, Math., 11, 194); for later instances cf. PSI 442, 24; 
Wilcken, Chrest., 304, 15; P. Cairo 26 b, 10 (3rd cent. B. C.); Diodor., 

1, 59, 2; Plut., 2, 792 F; P. Giessen, 19, 10 (2nd cent.). The parallel formation, 
oXiywgia, is found at all periods. 

npalixoaiECO (55, 7). In Hellenistic Greek, jtgd^ig has the meaning in 
military aflfairs of “strategem,” “trick;” cf. Polyb., 16, 24, 7: r^og ejti TrjV 
MvXaoecov aoXiv jtgdleig ow 8 aTti 0 ato (<I>i7.iJtaog) 8id ^>iXoxA,eoug, eaqpdXr] 8 e 
8id Trjv d?.oyiav Tfjg eatipolfjg; ibid., 2, 9, 2; 9, 18, 1; 32, 8, 4; Aen. Tac., 23, 7 
and 10; cf. also the use of jtpdtTO) meaning “to betray” in Polyb., 13, 4, 6: 
Tdpavta apdtTeiv 'Pcopaioig. The verb aipa^ixoxeo) means then, “to take by 
treachery” or “surprise.” Compounds ending in -xoaeco mean in general “to 
practice” what is indicated by their first element; cf. mqvoxojteo), (Polyb., 20, 
10, 7; 25,3,1); jtpayfiaToxoateco (ibid., 29, 23, 10; 38, 13, 8); pTjaixoireo) (ibid., 
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12, 25 i, 9). The verb is quite uncommon but cf. Polyb., 1, 18, 9; 3, 69, 1; 
8, 9, 3; 9, 17, 1 (five other instances cited by Schweighauser’'®); SEG IV, 
671, 1 (Alexandria Troas, 2nd cent. B. C.). In modern Greek, :tQa^ix6jtT|fia 
means a “coup d’etat.”^® 

npoaycoYil. The earliest instance of this noun, meaning in general “pre¬ 
ferment,” is in 15, 9. Later it occurs in the Koine, though not commonly; 
cf. IG IP 947, 15/16 (Athens, 166/5 B. C.); SiaTpijitov [jtapd rtoi PaoiXet 
Eupevsi] xal sv tipep d)v] Ttag’ aiitdii xal jtQoaycoYst pey[ctXei]; Arch.Jiir Papyr., 
VI (1920), 9, A, 4 (Delos, Ptolemy Philometor); Polyb., 6, 8, 4; 15, 34, 5; 
Posidon. in Athen., 212 A (Muller, III, p. 267, frag. 41); Diodor., 18, 62, 3; 
19, 46, 2; 19, 51, 1; Joseph., Ant. Jud., 15, 1, 1; 18, 6, 1; Plut., 2, 236 A, 466 
C, 1072 E.®o The verb jtpodyco, common in other meanings at all periods, is in 
the Koine used similarly to mean “to prefer” or “to advance;” cf. Polyb., 18, 
43, 3; sTipcov xal jtQofjyov; ibid., 12, 13, 6; Diodor., 16, 52, 1; etc. See also 
Cicero, De Finibus, 3, 15/16. Closely related is the use of the verb in 71, 11, 
though the construction with ei? may be paralleled in Attic. Cf. Plato, Laws, 
697 B: eig Tipd? q ^tpodyonoa. 

npoaipeoig. See above under aigemg 

npoapaQTCCvco. The perfect passive participle of the verb, meaning “pre¬ 
vious sins,” occurs in 54, 10. This is the only pre-Christian occurrence of the 
word, which occurs twice in the JVT, 2 Cor., 12, 21 and 13, 2, in Josephus, 
Bell. Jud., 1, 24, 4, in Herodian, 3, 14, 4, and in the Fathers, as Just. Mar., 
ApoL, 61, 2 and 10 (Kruger). Cf. Moulton and Milligan, 537. 

npoyQCttpco occurs four times (23, 12; 36, 21; 41, 10; 70, 14) in the letters 
meaning “to write above” or “earlier” in a document. This use of the verb 
appears only once in Attic, Thuc., 1,23,5: Td? ainai; Jt^onypaipa JtpcoTOv xal td? 
SiaqpOQdi;, though in the Koine it is common; cf. P. Petrie, III, 61, 17; P. Mich. 
Zenon, 84, 17; P. Cairo 340, 8 and 32; 350, 3 (3rd cent. B. G.); SIG 588, 
61 (Miletus, 196 B. C.); NT, Eph., 3,3; Plut., 2,1035 B. See further Moulton and 
Milligan, 538, and Preisigke, Worterbuch, s. v. (where are cited many instances 
from the papyri). 

Elsewhere in Attic, as commonly at all periods, the verb means “to write 
publicly,” “to publish,” “to proscribe.” 

npoeioqjeQCO had in Athens a technical meaning. When in the fourth century 
an eiaqpoQct or emergency property tax was voted, the amount was apportioned 
among divisions of the citizen-body called symmories. In each symmory the 
richest group of persons paid the entire assessment at once, later at an opportune 
time collecting a proportionate share from the other members. This was known 
as jt 9 oeiaq)ep 8 iv; the jtQoeioqjopd was “payment of the elaqpoQd for” others, 
subject to reimbursement by them. Cf. Demos., 21, 153 and 50, 8, and see G. 
Lecrivain in Daremberg-Saglio, Diet, des Ant., II, 1 (1892), 507 f; Boerner 

'*) J. Schweighauser, Lexicon Polybianum, Oxford, 1822. 

’*) C. N. Brown, English-Greek Greek-English Dictionary, New York, 1928. 

*®) Cf. M. HoUeaux, Arch, fur Papyr., VI, 18 n. 3. 
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in P. W., R. E., V (1905), 2150, s. v. Eiatpogd; A. M. Andreades, Gesch. der 
gr. Staatswirtschaft, I (German translation by E. Meyer, 1931), 360 f. 

In 4, 7 and 8, however, the verb means merely “to contribute,” non-tech- 
nically, and apparently as a loan (see below under irtQoepjtOQi^co). This non¬ 
technical use is well attested. It is not clear how the instance in IG IP 835, 
7 (after 239/8 B. C.) should be taken. The contribution of the Lacedaemonian 
(?) ApoUas, a metic, was apparently to a war fund, and the metics played 
a regular part in the eiotpopai. But the money advanced about 217 B. G. 
by Eumaridas of Cydonia (Crete) was in a different category. He was no 
metic, but contributed a sum of money (apparently a gift) to ransome Athenian 
captives brought to Crete by the Aetolians {SIG 535, 8—10). The verb here 
is as non-technical as in Plut., Comp. Dion and Brutus, 1, where it is said that 
Dion jtpo 8 i 0 TjV 8 yx 8 v his property for the freeing of the Syracusans; it was 
in fact confiscated by Dionysius, though before that Dion had undoubtedly 
used his income freely in the plot to overthrow the tyrant. There is, finally, 
one instance of the use of the verb of a loan. In JG XII, 5, 606, 5—7 (2nd cent. 
B. C.), the Serapiastae of Ceos praise one of their number because 
Y 8 V 0 ]j, 8 VT ]5 apyupion eig luXtoviav tcoi ■didowi jtpoeiat^veyxe to apyupiov dtoxov. 

rTpoefAJtOQi^to, which occurs in 4, 10, is unique. It means, apparently, “to 
provide in behalf of;” spreopi^o), which is very rare, occurs in the sense of 
“to provide” in Menander, frag. 714 (Kock). The verb jtQOJtOQi^OD occurs 
in Lucian, Salt., 61, meaning “to provide in advance.” The reference in the 
context of the Antigonus letter is to providing the funds needed to reimburse 
the Lebedeans for their abandoned houses. It is then a synonym of a:poeia{p£pco 
(q. v.).8i 

npofreoi? occurs in 52, 46, in the Koine meaning “purpose,” “course of 
action.” Cf SIG 22, 14 (letter of Darius son of Hystaspes, after 494 B. G.): 
OTi |X8v yd[Q t]t)V eprjv exjtoveii; yfjv, eitaivoo ar|v Jtpofreoiv; letter of Philip II 
in Demos., 18, 167: otoq ou pixpdv upiv oio8iv pOJtf|v, ectv Jtep em 

xauTTi? p8VT)T8 Tf]? :n:Qofi 808 CO 5 ; Aristot., Anal. Pr., 47® 5; Polyb., 12, 10, 6; 
P. Tebtunis, 27,81 (113 B. C.); SIG 685, 35 (Magnesia, 139 B. C.). Gf. Moulton 
and Milligan, 540, and the similar use of itpOTifiTjixi at all periods (Plato, 
Phaedr., 259 E: otceq vw itpoufiepefia ... axejtteov). In Attic, ;tq6- 

fieoi? is used only of funerals. 

Ilpo'ispdopai occurs in 65, 10, meaning “to serve as priest in place of” 
some one. Elsewhere the verb is rare; cf. SIG 1037, 5/6 (Miletus, about 300 
B. G.) : fjv ievo? isQoa:oif)i tcoi Aa:6XX(ji)vi, a: 90 ieQda'&ai tc5[v] duTcov ov av 
6 Isvog; Michel, Recueil, 537, 11/12 (Gyzicus, 1st cent. B. C.): K^eiSixqv 
’A0x^r)3Ti(x8o'u i8QO)[i8VT)v MrjTQog Tfji; lx nXaxias xal Ttpofeptopevriv ’Apxe- 
pi8os Frankel (Inschr. Pergamum, 248, note on 1. 14) argues that 

in both these passages the verb means the same as in the letter of Attains, 
and in the second he is certainly right; a later decree in honor of the same 
woman calls her priestess of Artemis also.®® In the first, Haussoullier argued®® 

«>) U. Kohler, SB Ak. Berlin, (1898), 841 n. 1. 

Athen. Mitt., VII (1882), 156. She had been before a “deputy-priestess.” 

Bull. Corr. Hell., V (i 88 i), 400 f. 
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that ;n:QOieQaa{}ai meant the same as jtpo^eiv, xaTapxso’&oii, and the true in¬ 
terpretation is not certain. 

For the formation jtQOiEQctopai cf. 3tQOiEQT]Tenco with the same meaning, 
Athen. Mitt., XIII (1888), no. 4, 1. 11 (Chios, 4th cent. B. G.). The simple 
verb lEQdopai is used at all periods. 

IlQoxEiTai occurs twice in the letters (31, 23; 38, 4) as the passive of jtqo- 
Ti'071^1, “to propose,” “to intend” (see above under jtQodeoi^). I know of no 
instance of this in Attic, but in the Koine it is not uncommon; cf. SIG 671 B, 5 
(Delphi, 162—160 B. C.): jt^oxeitai avtcoi ejti[T]eMv rd jcaQaxaleipeva ; 
Arch, fur Papyr., VI (1920), 206, 41 (2nd cent. B. G.): jtpoxeiTai poi dor(pa?i.T]V 
Ex[iv opjpov tag SiSupag; Gas. Dio, 41, 35, 4; Lucian, Parasit., 54. 

riQOfiTi'&eopai, “to care for,” occurs in 45, 8. This is an Ionic word; cf. 
Herod., 2, 172, 2; 9, 108, 1; Hipp., Fract., 20; Art., 13 (variant) and 69; 
Aesch., Prom., 383; Plato, Crito, 44 E; Laches, 198 E. Otherwise it occurs 
only in Philo (III, 261, 7; V, 183, 13; and elsewhere commonly) and late 
writers; cf Gas. Dio, 8, 17, 9; 8, 26, 4 (Zonaras); Alciphron, 1, 10, 2; 
Anna Comnena, 256 C; 304 B; 337 D. 


IlQOJti^tTfo. The verb is used by Homer (of rowing; cf. Odys., 9, 490) and 
later poets and in the Koine, but only once in Attic, Bekker, Amc. Gr., I, 
112, 10: JtpojtEaeiv* jtQOJtETd)? ti Ttoiijorai' 'YjtepEiSrjg 'Po5iaxtp. Except in 
special cases, particularly where the literal idea of “falling” is present (cf. 
Eurip., SuppL, 63) or in the Koine use in connection with stationary objects 
meaning “to project” (cf. Polyb., 3, 115, 7; Strabo, 2, 5, 33), the verb has 
always a sense of impetuosity in it. In 61, 12, the meaning of the verb is rather 
“to advance rashly” than merely “to advance.” Cf Polyb., 28, 3, 4: TOti? 
£V Exccataig twv itoXetov jtapd to 8eov d'vaxwQowtag, waauTcoi; 8e xal roug 
jtQOJtiJtTOvtag; Diodor., 17, 79, 1: uEprl^ipoiQfjoag tw Paai^eT jteqi tivcov xal 
Tcp {K)p.w JtQOJtEacov ; and where the idea of rashness is more prominent, 
Polyb., 1, 20, 15; Diodor., 13, 83, 4; 15, 87, 1; Plut., 2, 1056 F; Epict., 
2, 1, 10; M. Aurel. Ant., 1, 17. The noun jtQoa:ETEia, “rashness,” and the 
adjective jtpojtETfjg, “rash,” are common at all periods. 


npoaavaYQdqpo) (18, 34; 53, III C, 13), to “inscribe in addition,” occurs 
infrequently at all periods. Cf 5'/G200, 32 (Eleusis, 353/2 B. G.); 273, 32 (Miletus, 
before 334 B. C.); 317, 37 (Athens, 318/7 B. G.); Lycurg., 118; Diodor., 5,46, 7; 
Joseph., Vit., 74; P. Jandanae, 27, 5 and 7 (A. D. 100/101); Plut., 2, 243 A. 


IlQoaaqpoQi^co. The unique occurrence of this verb is in 3, 99: vopi^OftEV 
SeTv :n:gooaq) 09 ialHjvai ExctOTCoi eyYQ[drpai]. Interpretation is difficult because 
dcpOQi^o) is never to my knowledge construed with an infinitive, and because 
there is no preceding clause to which the irtQoa-, “in addition,” may refer. 
The verb must apparently be translated, “to direct in addition;” this is not 
impossible to reconcile with the normal meaning of dcpoQi^co, “to define.” 

ripooSExoixai, like d3To8Exop,ai (q. v.), has in the Koine the meaning “to 
receive kindly,” “to approve” or “accept.” In 60, 5, it is used of receiving 
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a messenger, in 27 , 7, of approving an asylum. In the latter connection it is 
a substitute for the almost technical da:o 8 exopai, and I know of no parallels. 
The verb has however its “Koine” connotation of “welcome” quite early in 
its history; cf. Herod., 1, 48, 1: 6 8 e (Kpoioo?) d)? to ex Ae^qjcov (xpqarqpiov) 
ip/tovos, amixa jtQooenxero te xal a:Qocre 88 ^aTO. See further Plato, Rep., 561 
B; P. Mich. Zenon, 55, 27 (240 B. C.); SIG 559, 26 (Megalopolis, 207/6 B. C.) ; 
Polyb., 1, 16, 6 ; NT, Luke, 15, 2; Moulton and Milligan, 546. 

r[Qoa 8 ia 8 i 8 o)pL ( 1 , 3) is unique, but 8 ia 8 i 8 a)pi in the sense of “to distribute” 
occurs at all periods. Cf. Demos., 49, 14: Savei^etai Spaxpa? ... iva 8 ia- 

8 oit) Toig BoKOTioig TQiripdQXOi?; Thuc., 4, 38, 4; Xen., Anab., 1, 10, 18; S/G 
374, 12 (Athens, 287/6 B. C.); Polyb., 3, 76, 13; SB 3924, 18 (edict of Germa- 
nicus, A. D. 19). 

npoaxXTjQoco, literally “to allot to” (cf. Plut., 2, 738 D: ^ 8 ’ 8 p 8 o[Ad 5 tco 
M ovonfiyerri JtponxexAT'iQcoTai; Luc., Amor., 3), is used ordinarily meaning simply 
“to join to.” For this use of the verb in 71 , 5, cf. NT, Acts, 17, 4: itpooexA.!]- 
QCO'&Tioav T(^ naijXq 3 ; Philo, I, 250, 9: (6 'ftsog Tov AeDiTTjv) 3TQoa?vaj36|X8voc 
xal JtpoaxXriQODaa? savTW; ibid., I, 191, 8 (and elsewhere commonly in Philo). 
Cf also P. Paris, 63, 8 , 18 (164 B. C.): 8 ripo 8 ixfj itaih^jq JtQoaxexivTiQcopevov, 
See further Moulton and Milligan, 549. 

IlQOaopvupi ( 1 , 62), “to swear besides,” is a rare compound. Cf Xen., 
Anab., 2, 2, 8: wpooav oi is "E^A,t]V 85 xal 6 ’Apialo? ... pijte jtpoScoociv 
dXXfjXo'u; onppaxoi te eoea'Q^ai' oi bz ^appagoi apocrcopopav xal fjY'naea'&ai 
dSoAoo?; SIG 993, 20 (Calaurea, 3rd cent. B. C.); 953, 28 (Cnidus, 2nd cent. 
B. C.). Cf. also Plut., 2, 223 B: onx eqpr] Jtpocroptoixoxevai ralg fmegaig tdc 
VTjxTas, “he denied that he had sworn as to the nights as well as to the days.” 

npocfopi^oo is used in the letters ( 10 , 7; 18 , 18; 29 , 3) meaning “to add” 
land “to the boundaries” of a territory, an operation which could be performed 
on paper as in some cases (cf 18 ) the land so joined might not be adjacent 
to the territory receiving it (cf below s. v. 7iQoa(p£QO}). This is a familiar Koine 
use of the verb; cf Diodor., 2, 3, 4: tfjv psv Jtoiav (nvopaaev dqp’ eauTon 
Nivov, Tolg 8s xatoixiaOeTai Tij? opopou aipoacnpiaev; OGIS 

229,101 (Smyrna, about 240 B. C.); a decree from Chalcetor, above p. 134,1. 3 
(3rd cent. B. C.); Strabo, 4, 2, 1; Paus., 2, 36, 5. In Attic, the verb is used only 
by Demosthenes (31,4 and 6) of “adding opoi to land;” that is, of mortgaging. 
In the Koine it is not uncommon meaning “to define besides” (Aristot., Rhet., 
1407*’ 5), “to grant” or “confer” (SIG 741, 22 and 56; Oropus, 73—71 B. C.), 
and in the middle, “to adjoin” (Diodor., 2, 50, 2; Strabo, 16, 2, 3). 

riQOaJtOQE'Uopai is used in 4 , 4, of revenues “coming in;” cf. Aristot., 
Oec., ISSO'* 6—8; MevSaToi 8 e td djto Xijxevcov xal tcov d'XXcov teXcov autoTg 
aQOOJtOQ8v6}i8va e'xQWVTO eig Stolxiioiv Tfjg itoXctog. This is the earliest 
instance of the verb, and the only one known to me in this connection. In other 
connections, meaning in general “to approaeh,” the verb is common later. 
Cf Aristot., Hist. Anim., 625“ 13; SIG 338, 15 (lalsos, about 300 B. C.); 
Antig. Garyst., Mir., 31 (O. Keller, Rerim Natur. Script., I, 11, 20); P. Cairo 
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Zenon, 60, 6; 132, 4; 531, 2; P. Mich. Z<^non, 46, 5; 60, 9; P. Petrie, II, 2 (4), 
6; P. Eleph., 18, 5; P. Magdola, 27 = P. Enteuxeis, 69, 6 (3rd cent. B. C.; later 
instances from the papyri cited by Preisigke, Worterbuch, s. v.); Polyb., 4, 3, 
13; Septuag., Prov., 16, 4 (variant); jVT, Mark, 10, 35. See further Moulton 
and Milligan, 550 f. 

ITpoaTaota occurs in 65 , 18, with the Koine meaning “dignity.” Cf. Polyb., 
4, 2, 6: ’Axaio? be ... ou povov itgoataaiav elye paoiXixi^v, aXka xai Swapiv; 
ibid., 11, 34, 3; 22, 1, 1; SIG 685, 107 (Magnesia, 139 B. G.); OGIS 168, 43 
(letter of Ptolemy Soter II). In Attic, the noun means “leadership” (as in 
Thuc., 2, 65, 11; Demos., 19, 295), “partisanship” (cf. Demos., 10, 52), and 
in a different connection, “the space before a building” (Aeschin., 2, 105). 

IIpooqpaTCO? ( 57 , 2), “recently,” is a late form of the adverb of the adjective 
rtQoaqpato?, which is used commonly in earlier Greek meaning “new.” The 
adverb jtpdcrqjaTOV is used by Pindar, Pyth., 4, 533, and reappears in late 
inscriptions; cf. CIG 2742, 3; 2782, 45 (Aphrodisias in Caria, 2nd cent.). 
The form itpootpaTO)? is used by Macho of the New Comedy (in the X^eiai, 
Athen., 581 E) and in the Koine, where it loses something of the adjective’s 
literary character; cf. Epicur., Ep. adMatrem, frag. 11 B, 4 (Rhein. Mus., XLVII, 
1892, 428); P. Paris, 63, 8, 10 (164 B. C.); Polyb., 3, 37, 11; Aristeas, 5; 
Septuag., 2 Macc., 14, 36; NT, Acts, 18, 2; Dio Chr., 61, 5. See further Moulton 
and Milligan, 552. 

npoatpepo). The verb is used in the letters in a variety of expressions, most 
of which call for no special comment. 

In 70 , 4 and 14, the passive is used technically of information being “brought 
to” the king; Egyptian parallels are cited in the note on the passage. This 
use grew naturally from such expressions as that in Thuc., 3, 109, 1: Meve- 
8dio? 8e . .. aiiTO? jtapedTjtpcbi; ttjv dpxfjv xal djtopotv .. . irpootpepei Xoyov 
jtEpl ajtov8cov. 

With the use of the middle in 7 , 20, may be compared the use of the active 
in Attic meaning “to bring in,” “to contribute;” cf Thuc., 1, 138, 5: Mayvii- 
aiav . . . t] 3tpooEq3EQ8 iJtEVTt^xovTa taXavra tou Eviautov; Xen., Vect., 2, 1: 

I^ETOIXIOV jrpooq)£Qoii0iv, 

The meaning in 45 , 8, “to exhibit” a quality (middle), is like that in the 
letter of Philip II in Demos., 18, 167: jtdaav uplv ’A'drivaioi jtpoaqjEQOvtai 
qjiXoTijxiav. 

The meaning of the verb in the passive, “to be disposed” ( 15 , 17; 67 , 4) 
is common at all periods; cf Thuc., 5, 111, 4; Demos., 9, 24; Diodor., 4, 53, 
1. See further A. Brinkmann, Rhein. Mus., LXIV (1909), 316. 

In the letters dealing with alienation of royal land, the verb is used ( 10 , 
3; 11 , 20; 12 , 8 and 21; 13 , 11; 18 , 14, 16, and 17) in the middle of “adding” 
the part sold to the territory of a city (cf. jtpoaoQt^o) above). This is a special 
use which comes naturally from the common meaning of the verb, “to bring 
to” or “to give,” but I know of no precise parallels. One may perhaps 
compare the use of the verb in Egypt of “bestowing” land to an individual; 
cf P. Amherst, 71, 6 (2nd cent.): djtoypdtpoitai td? Jtpoo£V£"/'0Eioa? pot ujto tou 
jtdjtjtot) agovgai;; BGU 19, II, 4; Arch, fur Papyr., IV (1908), 130, no. 3, II, 
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15 and 29 (2nd cent.). See further Haussoullier, Milet et le Didymeion, 103; 
Cardinali, Pergamo, 185. 

nQ 0 Ti|j,d( 0 . The Hellenistic court orders of the Tijuoftevoi and the 3tQOTi|j.(6(ie- 
voi originated in Achaemenian Persia. Cf. Xen., Cyr.^ 8, 8, 4: si Ti? t] Siaxiv- 
8we'Uoei8 Jtpo Paodscog f) jtdXiv e-Ovog ujtoxeipiov :7toiTjoeiEv f) ak\o ti xaXov 
T] dya'Oov awcp Siajigd^sisv, owoi fjaav oi Ti|X(j)jievoi. The rank is mentioned 
also ibid., 8, 3, 9, and the Ti|j,c6|j,evoi are found commonly in the Hellenistic 
kingdoms; cf. Aristeas, 40, 43, 186 (Egypt); 44 , 1 (sv tipfii) and 45 , 3 (Syria); 
Bull. Corr. Hell., XXXII (1908), 431, no. 44, 2 (=Durrbach, Choix d'lnscr. 
de Delos, 100; before 120 B. C.), and SIG 709, 2 (Chersonnesus, 107 B. C.; 
Pontus); 63 , 6, and Rott, Kleinasiatische Denkmdler, 370, no. 78 (Tyana, 1st 
cent. B. G.; Cappadocia). The rank of the jrpOTiptopsvoi (sv Tipfji Tfji Jtpco- 
TTiL or [isyiatrii) appeared later, and was of course of greater dignity. In the 
larger Hellenistic kingdoms it is attested only in Pergamum; cf. 50 , 7, and 
OGIS 323, 8 (time of Attains II). It may be however that the expression in 
44 , 34, refers to the rank, and it certainly is true that the Seleucids’ successors, 
the Parthian kings, kept up the institution; cf. 75 , 2; Cumont, Fouilles de Doura- 
Europos, inscr. 134; Dura Parchment X, 3 (Rostovtzeff-Welles, Tale Class. Stud., 
II, p. 6). Cf. also, for the little kingdom of Tarcondimotus in Cilicia, OGIS 754, 
3 (Hieropolis in Cilicia, 1st cent. B. C.). See further M. Strack, Rhein. Mus., 
LV (1900), 161—190; Bouche-Leclercq,474 T,He.Yzog,Hermes, LXIV 
(1930), 460; Rostovtzeff, loc. cit., 53 n. 71, 54. 

npoTopT). Drinking horns of the jtQOTOpf) type are mentioned in the list of 
articles sent to Didyma by Seleucus I, 5, 29 and 32. These were horns whose 
base consisted of the head or the head and fore-quarters of an animal. Many 
examples of the type are known; cf. the illustrations in Daremberg-Saglio, 
Diet, des Ant., IV, 2 (1909), 865—868, s. v. Rhyton, 2 Lnd especially E. Buschor, 
Miinchner Jahrbuch der bildenden Kunst, XI (1921), 1—43.*®^ See also above under 
jtaWfiJtOTOV. The word jt^OTopri, meaning without other specification a “bust,” 
occurs first in Parthenon inventories of the fifth century; cf. IG I^ 276, 15 (434/3 
B. C.); 280, 15 (422/1 B. C.). See further Antiphanes of the New Comedy, 
Athen., 295 F—frag. 132, 4 (Kock); Septuag., 3 Kings, 10, 19; Diodor., 1, 
18, 1; 18, 26, 5; Plut., Marius, 25; Arch, fur Papyr., VI (1920), 219, 4 (Hadrian); 
Wilcken, Gr. Ostraka, 178, 179, 180; BGU 387, II, 3 (all 2nd cent.); P. Oxyrh., 
1449, 2 (3rd cent.); Pollux, 2, 47: to 8e nreo tep psTCOjrcp JtQoocojcov, o povov 
enl Twv dv-fipcoitcov outo) xaXonpev ejti ydp twv ^cocov jtQOTopriv. 

2 

SatpctiTceia. This word, a Greek formation based on the Persian loan-word 
aatpdjtqg, was used early for the administrative districts of the Persian empire 
ruled over by those officials; cf. Herod., 1,192, 2; 3,89,1: dQX«? • • • ^dg antol 
xaXeonoi oaTQajtrjiag. Later the word was kept in the same sense (Xen., 

®®®) The article of S. Ferri, “Archeologia della ‘protome’,” Annali della R. Scuola 
Normale Superiore di Pisa, Ser. II, II (1933), 147—158, I know only from the notice in 

Phil. Wochenschr., LIII (1933) 1169. 
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Hist. Gr.y 3, 1, 10; Diodor., 14, 12, 8), and after the conquests of Alexander 
was applied to the corresponding districts in the new kingdoms of Asia, This 
is the use of the word in the letters ( 11 , 4; 37 , 4; 70 , 7); cf. also Aristot., 
Oec., 1346® 18; Polyb., 5, 54, 9; Plut., Eumen., 3. In Septuag., 13, 3, the 

term is applied to the five districts of the Philistines. See further below under 
oazgdTtrjs. 

SatQctJtqg. This Persian loan-word, the designation of the Persian provin¬ 
cial governors, is not used by Herodotus, but occurs infrequently in Attic; 
cf. Isoc., 4, 152: oi Ttata^aivovreg otvrtov Ijri daXarrav, oi}^ xaXovoi oargditag; 
ibid., 5, 104; Demos., 11, 5; Menand., frag. 897; Alexid., frag. 116, 4 (Kock). 
In later Greek it is used to mean the Persian official; cf. Xen., Anab., 1, 1, 
2; Hist. Gr., 3, 1, 11; SIG 182, 3 (Argos, 362/1 B. C.); OGIS 4, 18 (Nesos, 
321 B. C.); Aristot., Mus., 398® 29; Septuag., Esther, 1, 3; Diodor., 2, 28, 1; 
OGIS 431 b (Mt, Bisitun in Kurdistan, before A. D. 40); Plut., 2, 222 A. 
In the Hellenistic kingdoms the term was replaced by argaTriyd?; cf. Rostovt- 
zeff, Cam. Anc. Hist., VH, 166; Tale Class. Stud., H, 46 f Only colloquially 
did Greek writers refer to Seleucid governors as oaTpaitai.®^ The term was 
kept, however, in the minor kingdoms of an Iranian character; cf its use 
in 73 , 1. 

Cf further the spelling of the verb aatQajteuco in SIG 167, 2, 18, and 33 
(Mylasa, 367/6 B. C.); llaifipaitEnovTOi;. The history of the word and the 
institution has been treated at length by C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, P. W. K., 
R. E., 2te R., 2 (1923), 82—188, s. v. Satrap. 

2T|paiva). The use of this verb meaning “to seal” is almost entirely confined 
to Attic; cf SIG 796 B, 18/19 (Athens, A. D. 40): diajceprpaafiai tov njtopvTjpa- 
tiopov, aqpTivdpsvov tfii 5Tipo[ai]ai oq^payeidi; Plat., Laws, 954 C; Isaeus, 7,1; 
Demos., 39, 17. Only rarely, as in 60 , 3, does it appear elsewhere; cf. Rev. 
Lt. Anc., XXXHI (1931), p. 8, 11. 25—27 (Theangela in Caria, late 4th cent. 
B. C.): 0 Ti[iavou|xai td? ouvOfixai; d? jcejtou'ipai 3 Tq 6? ©eayys^et? xal djtodtoao) 
EoqpQayiopevag ©eayyeXenoi; IG VH, 2711,55 (Acraephia in Boeotia, A. D. 37). 

StTTiyqoio?. This unique adjective occurs in the neuter plural (td aiXTiyriaia) 
meaning “importation of grain” in 3 , 81. Cf. oiTT^yia, with the same meaning. 
Demos., 56, 11 and 34, oiTr]yeo), ibid., 20, 34, and oixTiyog, ibid., 50, 20. The 
last, an adjective always associated with JtXoiov, is used also in the Koine; 
cf. P. Cairo Zenon, 31, 2 (258 B. C.); Diodor., 20, 5, 2; Plut., Galba, 13. 

2xi]v6a) occurs in 3 , 3, meaning “to live in a tent.” The reference is to a 
festival gathering, a regular occasion for an encampment; cf the note on the 
passage. The verb, with the parallel forms oxqvdco and oxtivecd, is used at all 
periods; cf. Thuc., 2, 52, 3; Plat., Rep., 621 A; Demos., 54, 3; P. Cairo Z^non, 
37, 7 (258/7 B. C.); PSI 340, 10 (257/6 B. G.); Septuag., Gen., 13, 12; JVT, 
John, 1, 14; Plut., Lucul., 2. See further Moulton and Milligan, 578. 

®^) It is however curious that in Wilcken, Chrest., 1, III, 11 and 20 (the account 
of the Syrian campaign of Euergetes, about 246 B. C.), uaTQcxjtai appear beside the 
0 TQaTT]Yoi. It may be that the writer was trying to distinguish between the civil 
governors and the actual military' commanders. 
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2tsyvojtoisa) ( 50 , 14 and 15) remains unique. The verb was read by the 
Graeca Halensis in the Dikaiomata (P. Halensis, 1, 172), but the reading has 
been questioned by Schubart (Arch, fur Papyr., VI, 1920, 324 f), and in fact, 
though the papyrus is somewhat worn at the place, the traces certainly 
suggest, from the photographic reproduction in the Dikaiomata, rather ote- 
yavopsior'&focra'v than aTeyvojtoiein'&coaa'v. Much later, OTEyvojtoiecD is used in 
a medical sense by Hermes Trismegistus (Phys. Gr. Minor., I, p. 395, 9j 439, 
1); otherwise it does not occur in the sources. The meaning is undoubtedly 
“to build barracks” (cf. Graeca Halensis, op. cit., 101 f; F. Oertel, P. W. K., 
R. E., XI, 1 [1921], 5 f). Frankel has called attention to the use of oreyva 
meaning “barracks” in Xen., Anab., 7, 4, 12, and Diodor., 18, 25, 1. 

StEcpavoo) occurs in 45 , 9, in the expression, Eixovi &£ xaXxfji BovEq)avc 6 oa- 
pEV [amov]. Cf SIG 282, 8/9 (Priene, 333 B. C.); (MEyd|3u^ov) eatEqpavaia'Oai 
VTO TcO Sqpou 3 (pi![a]coi aTe[q 5 dva)i] xal eixovl xa?.A.icnrT]i; and of 

“crowning” with a statue only, ibid., 358, 1 (Epidaurus, late 4th cent. B. C.). 
This use of oretpavoco is common in Hellenistic inscriptions. It arose appa¬ 
rently in the following way.®® The OTEqjavo?, originally composed of some 
sacred plant and valued purely for the honor it conferred, became in the 
fifth century an insufficient reward for victory in contests at a festival. Already 
by the time of Pericles wreathes might be supplemented by a sum of mo¬ 
ney.®® Subsequently this procedure was modified, and the wreath itself was 
given an intrinsic value, being composed of gold to a stated amount. Cf IG T- 
110, 10/11 (410/9 B. C.) [oTEcpavoaai avrov x 0 t)(Toi atejipdvoi, jcoiEoa[i 8 e 
Tov OTEtpavov djto Spjttxpov. This praetice was long maintained, and 

gave rise to the convention in later times of making payments to persons in 
power in the form of gold wreaths (cf. 15 , 4 and 14; 52 , 25; Rostovtzeff, 
Cam. Anc. Hwf, VII, 179), but the next step was soon taken and cash pay¬ 
ments themselves became known as atecpavoi. Cf. SIG 168, 15/16 (Erythrae, 
about 357 B. C.): [oTEcpjavwoai ManoocoAXov ph' [ex SagjEixwv : 7 tEVTqxovta; 
Polyb., 13, 9, 5: eaT£q)dva)aav ..Avtioxov tov PaoiXsa jtEvTaxoaioig dgyugiou 
TaXdvTOn;. Thus the literal meaning of the word gradually weakened, and it 
came to mean merely “to honor” or “to reward.” In Ptolemaic Egypt, the 
periodic payments made by military cleruchs to the crown were known as 
OTEqpavoi.®’ See further Deissmann, Bible Studies, 345; Corradi, Riv. di Fil., 
L (1922), 33 n. 5; Moulton and Milligan, 589. 

2tt)X6co. The verb is ordinarily intransitive, as in 13 , 15, and 19 , 12, or 
construed with a cognate object; see above on jtegtaTqXoco. Cf. OGIS 335, 
33/34 (decree of Pitane, 2nd cent. B. C.): [oTqXjcooouoiv 8e xu'i toug Jtgoo8EO- 
pevov[g sxeT 'UJtoygaqpfjg aXkovq ogoug]; Septuag., 2 Kings, 18, 17; Anth. Pal., 
7, 394. In the other two instances in the letters, the verb is transitive; so 
18 , 34: OTT]Xd)0ai ttjv x^gotv, and 20 , 18: eoTqXcofli] 8e xal [q y.d»]ga. The 


*®) The verb is of course used in a metaphorical sense earlier. Cf. Eurip., Troiad., 
1030: OTBcpavcoaov d^icog Tijv8E xtavrov. In this Koine idiom, however, the 

metaphor was no longer felt. 

**) A. R. Rangabe, Antiquites Helleniques, II (Athens, 1855), p. 673, no. 961; cf. 
E. Egger-E. Fournier, Daremberg-Saglio, Diet, des Ant., I, 2 (1887). 1530. 

®’) Wilcken, Grundziige, 283. 
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meaning is, “to mark out the land with boundary stones;” cf. Septuag., 
4 Kings, 17, 10: eoT'tiXcooav eavToig ortiXas nai okay] sjcl itavrl |3owtp 
In IG IP 1669, 39 (Piraeus, second half of 4th cent. B. C.), the verb occurs 
in a fragmentary passage. 

SnyJta'&ieQOCO occurs in 67 , 8 , meaning “to establish one deity beside 
another” in a temple and a cult. The simple verb JtaO^iepoco is used at all 
periods of “dedicating” an object to a god, but only rarely of “hallowing” 
a divinity; cf Plato, Laws, 838 D: xadiepcDoag tantTiv Tr)vcpiipT|v itagd jtdoi; 
Plut., Marius, 26: eiilato §8 xal Kdr^og... xaOi 8 Q(oaeiv ttiv Tiixiiv Tfjg -^ixeQai; 
£XEivT]g. This compound is used rarely, and never in this meaning. In Plut., 
Camil., 8 , and 2, 612 D, the verb means “to dedicate together” two objects. 
In OGIS 583, 12 (Cyprus, A. D. 29/30) and C/G 3827 q (add.), b (Cotyaeus 
in Phrygia, date uncertain), the verb means “to share in the dedication” 
of another. 

SvyxijQa).®® In 12 , 3, the verb means “to be contiguous to,” of land. Cf. 
Septuag., Numb., 21, 25: ev raig jtdAEOiv ’Apoppaicov, ev ’Eacpcov xai ev 
a:doaigTaIg ox'yxtiQO’Uoaigaxitfi; Polyb., 3, 59, 7; P. London, 604, 2 (1st cent); 
Plut., Aristid., 11. 

In 70 , 8 , the participle means “belongings,” “property;” cf Septuag., 1 
Macc., 11, 34: jtpoaETeifr|oav... rtdvxa xd ouyxupowta awoig jtdoiv toTg 
{hjaid^mjaiv Etg TEpoo 6 ?iupa; P. Cairo ^enon, 460, 4; P. Hibeh, 82, 19; P. Petrie, 
III, 57 a, 12 (3rd cent. B. C.); Tituli Asiae Minoris, II, 1, 20 (= OGIS 55; Tel- 
messus, 240 B. C.); P. Grenfell, I, 21, 8 (126 B. C.); P. Oxyrh., 104, 14 (A. D. 
96); Corp. Papyr. Rain., 28, 10 (A. D. 110). 

Earlier the verb is used in the Tragedy and by Herodotus, meaning “to 
come together,” “to meet,” “to happen,” For the development of the meaning 
“belong to” cf above under Ka&rjKCO. 

SnyxcoQiqaig has in 53 , II B, 6 , its original meaning “consent.” Gf. Plato, 
Crat., 435 B: EJtEiSr) Se taxiTa onyxfopoijpEv, w KpaTV^E — tt)v ydp oiyqv aon 
ouy/oOQTjaiv 'Orjoco; ibid.. Laws, 770 C and 837 E. The verb onyxwQEfo means 
commonly “to concede” or “grant.” In Attic, any/coQTjOig is used only by 
Plato, and in the Koine it is uncommon (cf. P. Petrie, III, 32 f, 10, 3rd cent. 
B. C.; Aristeas, 150; Plut., Cato Min., 25; OGIS 508, 9, letter of Marcus 
Aurelius, about A. D, 180) except in the papyri, where it is very common in 
various legal connections.®® The meaning is there, in general, “agreement,” 
“concession.” 

'Ev'k'kdkio) ( 15 , 35), “to talk over together,” is a Koine compound, appear¬ 
ing first in the third century; cf OGIS 229, 23 (Smyrna, about 246 B. C.); 
P. Cairo ffnon, 67, 3; 315, 2; 428, 9; P. Eleph., 9, 6 ; P. Hibeh, 66 , 4 (3rd cent. 
B. C.); Septuag., Jerem., 18, 20; Polyb., 4, 22, 8 ; NT, Mark, 9, 4. See further 
Moulton and Milligan, 610. The verb XaMo, which meant originally to talk 
nonsense, came in the Koine to be an ordinary verb of speaking. 

*®) For the form cf. Introd., p. Ixvii. 

**) Cf. particularly the type of contract used at Alexandria known as the “court- 
notarial mJYXtOQTIoi'S,” for which seeMitteis, Grundzuge, 65 — 67 ; Meyer, Jur. Pap., 92 f. 
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2v|J.JteQiq)epco is used in the passive in 44, 16, meaning “to be indulgent,” 
*‘to yield.” With this meaning Ae verb is used only once in Attic, Aeschin., 
2, 164: Toi? yap xaipoT? dvdyxT) ovpijtEpLqpgpea'&ai rtpo? to xpcttiatov xal tov 
avbga xal t'^v atoXiv; see further SIG 495, 165 (Olbia, 230 B. C.); Septuag., 
2 Macc., 9, 27; 3 Macc., 3, 20; Plut., 2, 468 F; Diog. Laert., 2, 34; P. Meyer, 
20, 19 (3rd cent.). In more literal senses, the verb is used rarely in the Koine, 
and in Attic by Plato. The verb jtepwpeQto occurs at all periods meaning “to 
endure;” cf. Thuc., 7, 28, 3. 

Sopqpovog, “harmonious,” is properly a musical term; cf. Homer, Hymns, 
4, 51; Soph,, Oed. Tyr., 421; Arist., Birds, 221. In Plato, however, who alone 
of Attic prose writers uses the word, it has also the meaning “consistent” as 
in 9, 11; cf. Gorg., 457 E: epol Soxslg oi) ou jtdvD dxoXou'&a Xeyeiv oxiSe tnjp- 
qpcova Oig to Jtgwtov E'Xeyeg. Cf further Septuag., 4 Macc., 7, 7; Polyb., 31, 
25, 8; SIG 705, 58 (Delphi, late 2nd cent. B. C.); Plut., 2, 6 A; BGU 326 
II, 22; 562, 22 (2nd cent.). For further instances from the papyri see Moulton 
and Milligan, 599, and Preisigke, Worterbuch, s. v. The neuter, to oijptpfovov, 
is used in the Koine meaning “agreement;” cf P. Paris, 63, 152 (164 B. C.); 
JVr, 1 Cor., 1, 5; SB 5810, 19 (4th cent.); etc. 

2wapOTpid^ca. This unique verb is used in 18, 4, meaning “to plow up;” 
the synonym used below (20, 14) is xarapoco . The simple verb dpotpid^to is 
used only in P. Florence, 383, 89 (3rd cent.), but of the derivatives dpotpiacng 
occurs in the Septuagint, Gen., 45, 6, and dpotpiapa is used by the Scholiast 
on Arist., Peace, 1158. The verbs dpoTQidco and dpOTpioco are somewhat com¬ 
moner; the former is used by Callimachus (Dian., 161) and Theophrastus (Hist. 
Plant., 8, 6, 3) in the Hellenistic period, the latter in the Septuagint,/y., 7, 25. 

Swaiilco. This is one of the most characteristic chancery words, used transi¬ 
tively with the meaning “to assist in making grow” or “increase.” It occurs 
six times in the letters (9, 7; 15, 12; 31, 23; 32, 22; 34, 23; 50, 17). Cf OGIS 
233, 19/20 (Antioch in Persis, about 206 B. C.): ajtovSd^ovteg owaDlfjoat tov 
T cov ’Avtioxecov Sfjpov; SIG 534, 9 (Delphi, 218/7 B. C.); 1102, 7 (Piraeus, 
175/4 B. C,); OGIS 332, 25 (Elaea, time of Attains III); Polyb., 32, 1, 7; 
see further the citations in Kern, Inschr. Magnesia, Indices. Before the Koine, 
the verb occurs only in the passive, meaning “to grow together with;” cf. 
Herod., 3, 134, 3; Isoc., 9, 23; Demos., 8, 72. For the transitive use, on which 
the chancery idiom is based, cf. further Xen., Oec., 9, 12; Aristot., Etk. Nic., 
1175* 30; Polyb., 10, 35, 5; NT, Matth., 13, 30; P. Fayum, 20, 16 (3rd cent.). 

SIuvSEixvDpi occurs in 20, 11. The verb occurs nowhere else to my know¬ 
ledge, and was probably a special formation. The gvv- has reference to the 
fact that the course of the road was “pointed out jointly” by three peasants. 

SuvSiaTTipECO occurs in 15, 26, meaning “to assist in preserving;” cf. auv8i- 
acpvAdaaco below. This is the earliest instance of the verb, which is a chancery 
compound; the auv-, as in auvaugo) above, is courteous (cf. also the fondness 
for a:aQaiTiog, q. v.). Other occurrences are OGIS 229, 65 (Smyrna, about 
246 B. C.); SIG 569, 23 and 29 (Halasarna in Cos, 204—201 B. C.); Keil- 
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von Premerstein, Sie Reise, p. 6 (Nymphaeum, 3rd/2nd cent. B. C.); Polyb., 
2, 58, 3. The simple verb 8 iaTr]ps (0 is common at all periods. 

Svv8iaq)nAdaaco, with the same meaning as ow8iaTTiQeo> above, occurs in 
1, 54 and 62. The verb is used once in Attic, Lycurg., 143: edoai awov oixeiv 
£V Tolg. TELxeoi Tfj? jratQihog; Jtoioig; d povog twv jtoXitcov on onv8ieqpijXa|e. 
In the Koine it is not uncommon, especially in chancery texts; cf. SIG 363, 5 
(Ephesus, about 297 B. C.); 340, 38 (Lindus, late 3rd cent. B, C.); 555 B, 
10 (Delphi, 207/6 B. G.); Michel, Recueil, 56, 31 and QO, 26 (Teos, 2nd cent. 
B. C.); Polyb., 7,3, 7; Plut., 2, 720 E. The verb SiacpnXdcrao) appears at all periods. 

Sw 8 iopiI 6 (jL) occurs in 53, II A, 7, meaning “to assist in revising” laws; 
for the technical use of Siop^oco in this connection see above under dioQ&ayoig. 
This compound occurs elsewhere rarely in other meanings. Cf. Hipp., Fract., 
4 (of setting a bone); Aristot., Top., 151’’ 7 (of “improving” an argument); 
lamblicus, Vit. Pythag., 19; Porphyr., Vit. Plotin., 1. 

Sm'F^axoAouMco occurs in 52, 48, meaning “to turn out in accordance 
with” (my desire). Cf. Polyb,, 18, 32, 12; tos TeATj avveiaxoAovOei raig'Po- 
paicov a:QO'& 8 (T 80 i; ibid., 3, 55, 3; 3, 109, 9. Schweighauser, Lex. Polyb., s. v., 
lists seven other instances of the verb in Polybius. Elsewhere I can cite only 
Tatian, ApoL, 7, 2.®° The verb llaxoAovdeco occurs frequently in the Koine. 

SwejtiAapPdvopai, “to assist” (44, 36), is used by Herodotus (as 3, 48, 1), 
Thucydides (as 2, 8, 4), and commonly in the Koine. Cf. P. Hibeh, 41, 13; 
P. Petrie, Verso, 2, 2; Pi"/488, 3; P. Cairo ^enon, 553, 9; P. Mich, ^enon, 23, 7 
(3rd cent. B. C.); Polyb., 11, 24, 8; IG V, 1, 11,9 (Sparta, 1st cent. B. C.); 
Diodor., 19, 63, 4; Plut., Themis., 12; Luc., Prom., 13. 

SnvejtijroQEUopaL, “to accompany,” occurs in 6, 15. The verb is to my 
knowledge unique; lautopeiiopai is used by Heraclitus (frag. 45; Diels) and 
in the Koine, as P. Lille, 3, 78 (241/0 B. C.); Polyb., 4, 9, 2; Plut., 2, 829 A 
(Moulton and Milligan, 243). 

Snvrj'Oeia is used in 68, 4 of the religious “custom” of a sanctuary. Though 
the noun is used at all periods in a similar meaning, this technical religious 
force is a late Hellenistic development, comparable to that taken on by 8ijvapig 
and erepysia. Cf. NT, John, 18, 39: eoti 8e ou'vVjileia r'piv iVa Eva upTv 
djroAuoco Ev TO) Jido^a; Joseph., Jurf., 13, 4, 9: tdiv dasPoov Tivag xa'i 
Tu)v TtECpEuyoTCOv TT]v jidtpiov aurqUEiar; OGIS 595, 37/38 (excerpt of the 
minutes of the senate at Tyre, sent to Tyrian merchants at Puteoli, A. D. 
174): q?\)AaxilT)TCO ^ ou'vfjDELa; Philo, VI, 211, 14. Moulton and Milligan, 607, 
cite parallels for the profane but not for the sacred use of the noun. 

Si'vOqxoypdcpog, “compact-writer,” occurs in 3, 31 and 37. I know no 
other instance of the word, which is of a common type; cf. for the formation 
vopoypdcpog above. 

®®) Cited according to the system of Goodspeed; cf. E. J. Goodspeed, Index 
Apologeticus, praef., p. V. 
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2 uvi 0 TTi[Ai. The use of the verb in 44, 39, meaning “to show,” is readily 
paralleled in Hellenistic Greek. Cf. Diodor., 13, 91, 4; 0 UYxaTTiY 6 QT]ae 8 e 
xal Twv ahlwv tcov sjticrrifXOTdTcov jtoXiTcov, crwiata? awou? oixeioD? dvrag 
oXiYaQ/iag; P. London, 354, 20 (10 B. G.) : awe0Tr]aav f|[Ad? toiouto ti 8 ia- 
jtE 3 tQaY|jiEVOD?. These exemplify the construction with a participle, as in the 
royal letter. Further instances of the same meaning, but a different con¬ 
struction, are Polyb., 4, 5, 6 ; 5, 67, 9; 28, 20, 6 ; SIG 679, 86 and 90 (Magnesia, 
143/2 B. C.); P. Amherst, 31, 7; P. Tebtunis, 27, 35 (2nd cent. B. C.); Dio¬ 
dor., 14, 45, 4; SB 5240, 7 (1st cent); NT, 2 Cor., 6 , 4; 7, 11; Rom., 3, 5; 5, 
8 . See Moulton and Milligan, 608. 

2woiKio|x6g. The verb anvoixi^co (3, 69) is used at all periods of Greek 
meaning “to settle in one city,” but the noun anvoixiapo? which replaced 
the earlier auvoixiou; (cf. Thuc., 3, 3, 1) does not appear before the Koine. 
For its use in the letters (3, 79 and 103; 4, 2; 53, HI A, 8 ) meaning a “settle¬ 
ment in one city” cf. Polyb., 4, 33, 7; petd tov MeyaXTi? nioXecog xal Meo- 
crrivT]? OTJVoixiapov; Keil-von Premerstein, 2te Reise, 113, 4 (Apollonis, 2nd 
cent. B. C.); Plut., Rom., 9; Dio Ghr., 45, 14. The word is also used to mean 
“marriage;” cf Diodor., 18, 23, 1; Plut, 20. See further U. Kahrstedt, 
P. W. K., R. E., 2te R., 8 (1932) 1435—1445, s. v. Synoikismos, where the 
institution rather than the word is treated. 

Suvopi^o) is used transitively by Aristotle (Gael., 307® 33, ^2) meaning “to 
bring within the same limits,” but the intransitive use of the verb (as in 12 , 
20) is later. Cf Diodor., 1, 30, 2: ot xatapccxTai ton NeiXou xal twv optov td 
owopi^ovta TOUTOig; ibid., 14, 44, 4; 17, 4, 2. There is a transitive use of the 
middle voice of the verb in SB 5240, 15 (A. D. 14), meaning “to claim the 
boundaries” of property. 

SnvoQXEO). This otherwise unknown verb, the equivalent of the common 
ouvopvvpi, is used in 1, 40, meaning “to be an ally.” The noun auvopxog, 
from which it is derived, is also used only once, in Xen., Vect., 5, 9: TOug "EX- 
Xrivag ofiOYVcopovdg te xal ouvoQxoug xal ouppaxovg. Cf Evopxog, which is 
common, and EvopxECO, Joseph., Ant. Jud., 8 , 15, 4; CIG 1988'’ A, 9 (Thessa- 
lonika). Cf. also jtapopxECO, Philostr., Vit. Apollon. Tyan., 5, 35 (I, 195, 18; 
Kayser). 

SwTTjpEO), “to keep safe,” occurs twice in the letters, 42, 5, and 71, 6 . The 
compound is Hellenistic, occurring first in Aristot., Plant., 816® 8 . Later it is 
common; cf. Septuag., 1 Macc., 8 , 12; Polyb., 4, 60, 10; SIG 685, 43 (Magnesia, 
139 B. C.); 704 E, 28 (Delphi, 117 B. C.); P. Tebtunis, 282, 7 (2nd cent. B. C.); 
BGU 1101, 14 (13 B. G.); NT, Mark, 6 , 20; P. Oxyrh., 1063, 11 (2nd/3rd cent.). 
See further the many instances from the papyri cited by Moulton and Milli¬ 
gan, 614, and Preisigke, Worterbuch, s. v. 

SvvujtdxEipai. This unique verb, occurring in 53, III C, 12, occasioned the 
early commentators some difficulty, but Wilhelm®'^ showed that it must be 


Arch.-Epigr. Mitt, aus Oesterr., XX (1897), 54 f. 
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understood in connection with the very common use in non-literary texts of 
ujtoxeiixai meaning “to append,” “to attach,” one document to another. The 
participle to onvujtoxeipevov would then mean that one or more documents 
were appended to the royal letter.®^ 

Scppayi^co, “to seal” (3, 64), is the Koine equivalent of the Attic OTjpaivco 
(q. V.). The noun oqjQayig is common at all periods, but aqppayi^ca, though used 
in the Tragedy (cf. Aesch., Eum., 828; Eurip., Iph. Taur., 1372; Iph. AuL, 38), 
does not occur in Attic prose. In the Koine it becomes very common. Cf. 
Aristot., Mem., 450® 32; SIG 399, 27 (Delphi, 278/7 B. G.); P. Cairo ^enon, 65, 
3; 348, 13 (3rd cent. B. C.); OGIS 229, 87 (Smyrna, about 246 B. G.); SIG 683, 
39 (Miletus, about 140 B. C.); P. Amherst, 41, 7 (2nd cent. B. G.); Septuag., 
Jerem., 39,44; NT, Matth., 27,66; Plut., Pomp., 5. See further Moulton and Milli¬ 
gan, 617 f, and the many citations from the papyri in Preisigke, Worterbuch, s. v. 

S^oivig, the equivalent of the common oj^oiviov, means properly a small 
rope or cord. Cf. IG I^ 313, 135 (408/7 B. C.); Theocr., 23, 51. In the list of 
articles sent to Didyma by Seleucus I is included (5, 64) a silver cup decorated 
with figures in relief, “having a cord” — s'xcov axoivi 8 a. This should mean 
that the scyphus had attached to it an actual cord, as to hang it by. Cf. Durr- 
bach, laser, de Delos, 298, 20 (240 B. C.); [DTjpiaTVjQiov AEliJ^ctou x[aA,x]o'u[v] 
dvd’fiqpa e:tl taiviSion; ibid., 21 : SaxTuXiov ai 8 Ti[Qo]'uv Ijtl raiviSCov eni- 
ibid., 313, 37/38 (235 or 234 B. G.): [orsqpavoi; xpwoxjg Scetpyt]?] 
4>dQaxo?, 67.XT) a[i)v twi ipdvTi xai] Twi Aivtoi Spaxpal (jte'VTTjxo'VTa). The 
editors have interpreted the expression rather as referring to some form of relief 
decoration. Boeckh thought of a rush basket pattern, like that used in decorat¬ 
ing the table sent by Ptolemy II to the temple at Jerusalem (Aristeas, 58—60; 
Joseph., Ant. Jud., 12, 2, 9). 

2COpaTOcpuXal. Hestiaeus the son of Asius of Seleucia on the Eulaeus (Susa) 
was one of the acopaTOtp'u^axe? of Artaban III (75, 2). For the use of this title 
in the Parthian empire cf. Cumont, Fouilles de Doura-Europos, inscr. 134 (A. D. 
135); Dura Parchment X, 3 {Tale Class. Stud., II, p. 6; A. D. 121). The history 
of the word has been sketched by L. Jalabert in Daremberg-Saglio, Diet, des 
Ant., IV, 2 (1911), 1395 f, s. v. Somatophylakes. It arose as a designation for 
literal “body-guards,” cf. Septuag., 1 Esdr., 3, 4: oi atoparoqjijXaxsg, ot (pv- 
XdooovTsg TO ocopa Toii Paadetog; ibid., Judith, 12, 7. After Alexander, how¬ 
ever, the term became in the Hellenistic kingdoms a court title (cf. the refe¬ 
rences cited by Jalabert), high at first, later of less importance and having 
as a superior grade the dQxi-OfopaTOtpijXaxei;. Cf. further Berve, Das Alexander- 
reich, I, 25—30; Corradi, Studi Ellenistiei, 290—317; F. Cumont, Comptes 
Rendus de VAead., 1930, 209 f; Rostovtzeff, Yale Class. Stud., II, 53 f. Except 
for its use in Parthia, the term disappears with the establishment of Roman 
rule in the Levant.®® 


®“) Cf. the many examples in Preisigke, Worterbuch, s. v. 

®®) Cf the reflection of the popular conception of these dignitaries in Vettius 
Valens, 48, 1—3 (Kroll): 'EQpfjg "H^iog 2;e?.T^VTi’ osyvong xai^aQio'ug emjjtoxQiTOVi;, 
xtX." yivovTai 8 e xai acopaToq)t'X.axEg, EiaaYysJtEig, eJtdvto XQT|(xdTcov YQotppdTcov i|iT)q)(ov 
TETaYPEVOl. 
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Taivi8iov. The word means properly a strip of cloth, and is used in the sense 
of“bandage” by the medical writers. Cf. Hipp., Acut. {Spur.), 15; Galen, XVIII, 
1, 786, 6; 827, 1 and 3 (Kiihn); Oribasius, pp. 37,60, and 94 (Mai, Class. Auct., 
IV). In the Delian inventories it is used with the meaning “cord” or “ribbon” 
(s. V. oxvoivig); cf. Durrbach, laser, de Delos, 442 B, 202 (179 B. C.): oppo? 
loti Tairi8iou; IG XI, 2, 203 B, 34 (269 B. C.); 287 B, 7 (250 B. G.). The mean¬ 
ing “fillet,” as in 24, 3, is uncommon; tatvia is the ordinary word for this 
article, but cf IG XI, 2, 203 B, 48 (Taivi8iov ; P. Rylands, 227, 25, 

27, and 33 (3rd cent.); Pollux, 4, 120: at 8e paorpoWi... TaLvi8iov ... jtepl 
rfj xeqpaXf) Exonaiv; ibid., 4, 151 and 153. Cf. also ibid., 7, 65: to 8 e Tcov 
paoToiv Twv Y'l^'vaiMeitov raiviav rovopa^ov t) Taivi8iov. 

TapiEUTixog. The adjective, “of” or “relating to a treasurer,” occurs in 
75, 2 with the noun dpx'n? “the office of treasurer.” Cf. Plut., TV. Gracchus, 
6: Jtivaxi88i; ... Ypdppara xal Xoyou? %ouoai tfjg tapteuTixfig dpxVi? (i-e., the 
quaestorship). The word is used of the Roman office also in Plut., Cato Min., 
16; Public., 12; Dion. Hal., Ant. Rom., 8, 77, 1. In SIG 1109, 157 (A. D. 178), it 
is used of the treasurer of the lobacchi at Athens. In a figurative sense, mean¬ 
ing “thrifty,” it occurs in M. Aurel. Ant., 1, 16; cf. also Pollux, 3, 115. The 
verb Tapisuo), from which the adjective is formed, occurs at all periods.®* 

TEA.eopa, “payment,” occurs twice in the letters, 51, 26, and 54, 13. Cf. SIG 
570,26/27 (about 201 B. C.): fiotoi 6 tapiag to yevopEvov [T]£XE[a]pa Eig tov ote- 
tpavov. The noun is a Hellenistic formation, the equivalent of the common reXoq. 
It appears first in the third century, and is afterward common in non-literary 
texts.Cf./G XII, 3,30,5 (Telos, 3rd cent. B.C.); SIG 581,55 (Rhodes, 200—197 

B. G.); IG XII, 7, 228, 26 (Amorgus, 2nd cent. B. C.); BGU 111, 13 (1st cent.); 
1067, 14; Wilcken, Chrest., 352, 9 (2nd cent.). Cf. also the many instances of 
TEkEcrpa = “tax” cited by Preisigke-Kiessling, Worterbuch, III, 249 f, s. v. The 
earliest literary use of the word, to my knowledge, is by Diodorus; cf. e. g. 29,19. 

Tipdco. See above under TtQotijudco. 

TiptiTij?, “appraiser,” occurs twice in 4, 15. Cf. Plato, Laws, 843 D: djtdvTcov 
Toi'v TOiouTcov EJtiYvtopovE? T£ xal 8ixaaTal xal TipT|Tal dYpovopoi. 

This is the only occurrence of the word before the Koine. For later instances 
with this meaning cf. Aristot., Rhet. Alex., 1427'’ 6; P. Hibeh, 29, 21 (265 B. 

C. ); P. Petrie, I, 24 (3), 2 (254 B. C.; or it may be TipT]T6g). The noun is cur¬ 
rent chiefly as a translation of the Latin censor. Cf. Polyb., 6, 13, 3; 6, 17, 2; 
Gas. Dio, 43, 14, 4; 44, 5, 3; 53, 18, 4; CIG 3481 B, 9 (Thyatira, A. D. 76). 

Tipiov. The use of the neuter plural of Tipio? as a noun meaning “honors” 
(= Tipai) is common in the letters as in the chancery language generally; 


**) Magie, Vocab. Solemn., 12, 96. 
•*) Magie, op. cit., 23 f, 65, 92 f. 
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cf. (pi^dvdpcojto'v below. Cf. Polyb., 12, 5, 3: jraoiv '^|xd? f|[iEi^avTO toT? ti- 
[xioi? xal cpiXav'&Qoojtoig; SIG 564, 12—14 (Delphi, 205—201 B. C.): T[d 
8e8opEva] jtapd tcov AitooXcov qDddv&pfDJta xai tipia [twi SdpcDi] tcov Tpicov; 
OGIS 90, 33 and 36 (Rosetta, 196 B. C.); Polyb., 6, 9, 8; 33, 5, 1; Septuag., 
1 Mmc., 11, 27; SB 4224, 13 (M. Antonins, about 32 B. C.); BGU1 185,28 (94/3 
B. C.); F. Tebtunis, 294, 20 (A. D. 146), 

TopevTO? is one of the terms used in 5, 45, to describe a silver cup: topEUTO? 
'Qojiojtdg, “decorated with figures in relief.” Cf. Apollodorus of Gela, frag. 
279 (Kock; Athen., 472 C): TopEutd JtoXuTEXfj itotf^pia; Diodor., 18, 27, 1: 
TOVTCOV (jiivdxtov) 6 pEV aipwTO? fjv e'xcov dppa TOpsuTOV. The adjective, de¬ 
rived from Topeuco which means properly “to bore” and is used by Aristophanes 
and in the Koine, is uncommon, but in addition to the instances cited is used 
in the Septuagint (as Exod., 25, 17). 

TpiETTjpi?. The “triennial,” or from the modern point of view, “biennial,” 
festival of Dionysus Cathegemon at Pergamum is mentioned in 65, 4 and 6. 
It has been observed by FrankeP® that this type of festival was especially 
appropriate to Dionysus. In fact, according to the Homeric Hymn to Dionysus 
(I, 11 /12), the period was established by Zeus; 

to? 8e xd pEv Tpia, ool ixdvTcog Tpi£Ti]piaiv aiel 

dVfipcojtoi pE^ovai TE^xjEaaag ExatopPag. 

Cf, further Herod., 4, 108, 2; OGIS 51, 27 (Ptolemais, 3rd cent. B. C.); 735, 
28 (Thera, late 2nd cent. B. C.); Diodor., 4, 3, 2. The noun is used of a “three- 
year” interval, as in Aristot., Pol., 1308'’ 1; P. Grenfell, II, 69, 22 (3rd cent.), 
but usually has reference to a festival. In Attic prose it is used only by Plato, 
Laws 834 E; cf. further Pindar, Nem., 6, 41,- IGW, 1, 1120, 5 (Laconia, 5th 
cent. B. C.); OGIS 299, 17 (Pergamum, 165 B. C.); Philo, II, 64, 8. For the 
formation cf. itevraETiipi?. 

TpipTjvog, “a three-month period” (cf. 8 ipT]V 05 ^.nd e^dpT|VO? above), occurs 
in 18, 23. The noun belongs to the Ionic-poetic class; for instances with the 
feminine article cf. Herod., 2, 124, 3; P. Cairo ^enon, 124, 5 (256 B. C.); ibid., 
440, 4 (about 250 B. C.); PSI 689, 5 (5th cent.); for instances without the 
article cf. Soph., Track., 164; /G XII, 7, 69, 19 (Amorgus, 4th/3rd cent. B. C.); 
P. Cairo ^enon, 27, 3 (258 B. C.); SIG 527, 114 (Dreros in Crete, about 220 
B. C.); 1023, 31 (Cos, about 200 B. C.); Polyb., 1, 38, 6. The word is used also 
as an adjective; cf. Hipp., Aph., 5, 45; Aristid., II, 340, 19 (Jebb). 

Tujiog. The use of xvjtog to mean “outline” or “sketch” is philosophical in 
origin. Cf. Plato, Pep., 403 E: f|pEis 8e ooov tong Tujcong 'uqpi^yT^aaipEfia, tva 
pT) paxQoXoywpEv; ibid.. Laws, 876 E; Aristot., Pol., 1341'’ 31; for the same 
use of the word in the chancery speech in Egypt cf. UP^ 14, 132 (158/7 B. C.): 
tujrov reoiEi, “he makes a draft;” see the comment of Wilcken, op. cit., 170. 
From this arises the use of the dative, xiijco), with and without ev, meaning 


**) Inschr, Pergamon, I, p. 167. 
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“in outline” ( 68 , 10). Cf. Plato, Rep., 559 A: jtQoeXco[is-Oa Srj tl jiapaSeiyua 
£xaT£Q(ov ai £iOiv, i/va Tu:rtcp XdPcO|X€v awd?; ibid., 414 A: TOiauTT} Tig... 8 ox£i 
^ 01 ... exAoyfi £ivai xat xaTd(TTa(ng twv dp^ovTcov re xal <puAdxcov, dig ev 
TUJcco, |xr) 8 i’ dxQiPeiag, ElpfjO'Oai. The idiom is used rarely in later Greek; cf. 
Aristot., Pol, 1323“ 10; Eth. Mic., 1101“ 27; Top., 101“ 22; Philo, II, 158, 5; 
Dio Chr., 7, 114; Plut., 2, 28 E; 568 C. I know of no other instances from 
non-literary texts. 


Y 

'Yjtayop£'uco (68, 9), “to dictate,” occurs only once in Attic, Demos., 17, 
29: Toxig evteu-Oev 8i8a(TxdXovg tong u:tayoQ£iJovTag autoig d 8£i JtoiEiv. Cf. 
Xen., Oec., 15, 7: 8 eI yQcc[ijiaTa Ejiiotaollai tov [aeAXovtu SuvfiaEff'&ai td 
UjrayopEUOjTEva ypdqpEiv xal rd yEypapi|i.Eva dvayiyv(jo 0 xeiv ; Aristot., Top., 
142 b 32 . In the papyri the verb is used of judges “dictating” decisions, as 
BGU 592 II, 4, and Corp. Papyr. Ram., 18, 24 (2nd cent.), and of contracting 
parties presenting facts to a notary, as ibid., 1, 7 and 27 (A. D. 83/4), BGU 
741, 19 (A. D. 143/4). For other uses of the verb cf. Strabo, 1, 2, 32; Dion. 
Hal., Thuc., 19, 2; Plut., 2, 790 F. 

'YjtavaAioxco. The meaning of the verb in 63, 9, must be, as Wilhelm pointed 
out,®'^ “to contribute towards.” This meaning is to my knowledge unparalleled, 
though dvaliaxoi is used at all periods meaning “to spend” money “for” 
something. Elsewhere vJtavaAioxco means “to consume,” “to use up;” cf. 
Thuc., 3, 17, 3 and 4; Hipp., Affect., p. 417 (Kiihn); Philo, VI, 34, 6 ; Plut., 
Sert, 13; Aelian, Nat. Anim., 4, 34. 

"YrtapxoS- The noun means a “subordinate commander,” and is used non- 
technically in the Tragedy; cf. Soph., Ajax, 1105; Eurip., Helen, 1432. Herodo¬ 
tus (4, 166, 1; 5, 20, 4; 5, 25, 1; 7, 6 , 1) uses the word as a designation of 
Persian governors in place of the word oaTQdjtiig, which he avoids. The same 
is true of later writers also; cf. Xen., Cyr., 7, 4, 10; Anab., 1, 8 , 5; Arrian, Anab., 
4, 18, 3; Plut., Ages., 14. In the Hellenistic period, the use of the word in 
connection with the new officialdom is not perfectly clear. Philoxenus, the 
finance-minister of Alexander in Asia Minor, is twice (Polyaen., 6 , 49; Plut., 
2, 333 A) called ujtaQXO?? but the designation need not be technical. Again, 
ujtapxoi are officials subordinate to the district governors (Arrian, Anab., 
4,22,4; 5, 20, 7; 6 , 27, 4), but apparently of varying character. The map- 
Xog mentioned in 20, 5, however, is apparently the governor of the subdivision 
of a satrapy known as a 'UJtapxlci Though this is the only occurrence of the 
word in this connection, it is generally agreed that it is here a definite 
title.9» 


”) Anz. Ak. Wien, 1921, 76. 

**) Cf. OGIS 238, 1, and Dittenberger’s note; E. H. Minns, “Parchments of the 
Parthian Period from Avroman in Kurdistan,” Joum. Hell. Stud., XXXV (1915), 
p. 28 (I, A, 3; 88 or 24 B. C.); p. 30 (II, A, 3; 22 B. C. or A. D. 42); Dura Parchment 
X, 2 (A. D. 121; Tale Class. Stud., II, p. 4; cf. Rostovtzeff’s note, p. 41 f). 

“*) Cf. C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, P. W. K., R. E., 2te R., 3 (1921), 171, s. v. Satrap. 
Other features of the word are discussed elsewhere in the article. 
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' YjtEQayovTcog, “exceedingly,” occurs in 61, 7. Cf. Septuag., 2 Macc., 7, 20: 
vjtepaYdvTtog 8e -q piiTTjp dyci’^; Apollon., Lex. Homer., s. v. vneQdea (vari¬ 
ant) ; Hesych., s. v. Eaxdro)^. For the adjective, nitEpaYcov, cf. Septuag., Sirax, 
30, 31; Diodor., 17, 26, 4; and with the meaning “extra” or “remaining,” SIG 
588, 67 (Miletus, 196 B. C.). The verb ■uitEpctYO), “to excel,” is also confined 
to the Koine; cf. Septuag., 1 Macc., 6 , 43; Polyb., 11, 13, 5; Diodor., 3, 35, 10. 

'Yito^XT) (3, 74 and 94) in the sense of “pledge” or “security” ten¬ 
dered against the return of a loan is used by Demosthenes (as 34, 6 ; 35, 18) 
only in Attic, but is common in the Koine; cf. SIG 1044, 49 (Samos, 4th/3rd 
cent. B. C.); P. Cairo Z^non, 504, 4 and 11 ; 640, 11; Plut., 2, 828 G; and the 
numerous instances from all periods cited by Preisigke, Worterbuch, s. v. The 
idiom for loaning money “on security,” however, is eq?’ naoDrixri, not as in 
the letter of Antigonus, Elg njtofi-ijxTjv. That phrase should mean “as secu¬ 
rity;” cf. Diodor., 1,93, 1: to 8 i 86 vai ra ofopaTa TeteXenTTixoTcov yovecov Eig 
"UKOxfixT^v 8 avEio\). The expression of the letter is, however, paralleled in the 
Samian decree SEG I, 366 (246—243 B. G.), where it is stated that Bulagoras 
the son of Alexis (11. 38/39) Tfjs pev jtgcoTTis oiTCOvias jrdv to £ig tt)v ujto- 
•0‘ijx'qv dpyuowv jtQoexQT^aev, and below (11. 40/41) tt)? 8 e xpiTtig on povov 
Ta Eig TT]v njtofiijxTiv xQ'Hpata EiarjvEYXEv Jtdvta. The nature of the trans¬ 
action here is the same as that conceived by Antigonus; the money involved 
was to be loaned as capital to dealers, who would thereby finance the impor¬ 
tation of grain. It is clear from SIG 976 (Samos, early 2nd cent. B. G.),i“® a 
collection of regulations concerning aiTCOVia, that the dealers were expected 
to furnish adequate security for the money they received, and to return it with 
interest at the end of a certain period. The expression to eI; ■ujto'firjxqv 
then, must be somewhat elliptical, meaning “the money to be 
loaned on security. 

'YjtopvTipaTiapo?. The meaning of this word occurring in 70, 3, has been 
discussed in the note on the passage. For its history see U. Wilcken, Philologus, 
LIII (1896), 102—104. It occurs first in the second century B. G., as in 
Septuag., 2 Macc., 2, 13; 4, 23; Polyb., 23, 2, 4, and is common later. Gf 
Gicero, Epist. ad Alt., 5, 11, 6 ; SIG 796 B, 18 (Athens, A. D. 40); P. Tebtunis, 
302, 27 (A, D. 71/2); BGU 245 II, 3 (2nd cent.); and the many citations of 
Preisigke, Worterbuch, s. v. 

'YjtOTdooco, “to subject” (53 E, 4), appears first in the New Comedy; cf. 
Antiphanes, frag, 268, 2; Phrynichus, frag. 59, 2 (Kock). In the Koine it is 
common; cf Aristot., frag. 392 (1543® 13); P. Tebtunis, 7, 3 (114 B. C.); 
Polyb., 3, 36, 7; Septuag., 3 Macc., 1, 7; Diodor., 1, 55, 10; NT, Ephes., 1, 

lo®) Cf. E. Ziebarth, Zeit^^hr. fiir Numis., XXXIV (1924), 358—361. 

101 ) Prin^heim, Kauf mit fremdem Geld (1916), 29 f, has a different explanation. 
According to his theory, the phrase elg vjroxTjxriv denotes that into which the money 
is changed, that is, what, is bought with it. The grain, then, would have been the 
security for the loan. But that is too ingenious. The city, as lender, had undoubtedly 
a legal interest in the goods purchased (cf. Pringsheim, op. cit., “SchluB,” pp. 168— 170), 
but every parallel points to the fact that borrowers of city money had to furnish actual 
security. How else would the city have been protected between the conclusion of the 
loan and the importation of the grain? 
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22; Plut., 2, 142 E; Vettius Valens, 103, 17 (Kroll); SIG 880, 11 (Pizus, A. D. 
202). For this and other uses of the verb see further Moulton and Milligan, 
660, and Preisigke, Worterbuch, s. v. 

noun means properly “guidance” or “example” furnished 
by a model; cf. Plato, Prot., 326 D, where letters drawn by a teacher are 
said to be a guide for the pupil. This is the use of the noun in 23, 13, and 32, 
22. Cf. also OGIS 234, 22 (Delphi, 205—202 B. C.): xdt xdv twv itpoyovatv 
■uqpaYTioiv; Pollux, 3, 95. More commonly uqpiiYilois means rather “instruc¬ 
tion,” following another common use of ntpriYeoixai. For this cf. Demos., 18, 
151; Aristot, Rhet. Alex., 1420'’ 25; Polyb., 10, 27, 3; Philo, I, 235, 2; V, 11, 
17 (and elsewhere commonly); Plut., 2, 796 B; SIG 827 III, 4 (Delphi, A. D. 
116/7); Cas. Dio, 37, 34, 3; Athen., 158 B. 


$ 

Oi7.av'0pQ)a:ea), “to benefit,” occurs in 25, 8 and 32, construed with a dative 
in each case. This is an uncommon construction, influenced perhaps by the 
use of the dative with qjLXdv&QCDJtos Cf. OGIS 90, 12 (Rosetta, 196 B. C.): 

Tai5 TE eauTOu 8uvd|i80Lv jtEqJiAav'flpcojtTjxe jtdaai? . Otherwise the verb takes 
an accusative; cf. P. Cairo ^enon, 428, 14 (3rd cent. B. C.); Polyb., 3, 76, 
2; 21, 4, 3; Septuag., 2 Mace., 13, 23; Aristeas, 257; P. Oxyrh., 532, 20 (2nd 
cent.). Gf. also P. Cairo ^enon, 442, 16 (3rd cent. B. C.); Polyb., 11, 26, 5; 
P. Tebtunis, 31, 21 (112 B. C.); ibid., 124, 36; BGU IHI, 45 (1st cent. B. C.); 
SB 6236, 51; 7259, 47 (asylum inscriptions, 1st cent. B. C.). 

#ddv'flQ(oa:ov. The use of the neuter plural of (piXctrOpoojtos meaning 
“benefactions” is common in the letters; cf. above under ri/uiov. This is 
common in the Koine; cf. P. Petrie, II, 32 (1), 39; PSI 502, 18; P. Cairo ^enon, 
638, 13 (3rd cent. B. C.); SIG 457, 34 (Thespiae, about 250 B. C.); 548, 3 
(Delphi, about 211 B. G.); 558, 27 (Ithaca, 207/6 B. G.); SB 4638, 32 (2nd 
cent. B. G.); Septuag., 2 Macc., 4, 11; Polyb., 2, 60, 6. The use in general of 
q)ddv&QO)7tog meaning “kind” is a Koine phenomenon,^®^ but it was already 
known to late Attic writers. Gf. Demos., 19, 220: a:dvTa rdvavTia toutcov 
xal jtoXLd xai (pddvfiptojt’ eitovts?; ibid., 18, 268; 19, 95 and 315; 21, 128; 
44, 8; Isoc., 15, 276; Aeschin., 3, 248; 5'/G'475, II (Athens, after 229/8 B. G.). 
See further Moulton and Milligan, 669. 

€)iLo8o^ia (52, 21) is the desire for glory coming from great deeds. It is 
proper to great men, not to little ones, for whom (pdoTipia alone is possible. 
Gf Polyb., 3, 104, I; Ttjv te tdiv (pi^OTipiav xai 

TTiv oppTjv xai TTiv (pdo8oiiav ton Mdpxon; Plut., 2, 622 B: eon 8e ocfxpgo- 
vog dv8p6g e^^pav qpuXdTTEO'flai. xai opyrjv, ev aYOpa tt|V ex a:Xeove|ias.., 
ev 8° dgxalq xai qp^onpiaig ex cpiAoSoiiag; SIG 577, 2 (Miletus, 200 B. C.): 
TTjg avTon (pdo{Ti}8o|iag etg tov del xpovov pvTjav ua:dpxEiv, where the lapi- 


Gf. Dittenberger, OGIS 90, note 42. 

103^ W. Jerusalem, Wiener Studien, I (1879), 48 f. 
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dary started to cut q)iXoTi[xta? and then corrected himself. The noun, like 
the adjective qpiX68o|o5 and the verb (piXo8o|eo), belongs to the Koine, which 
favored compounds in cpiXo-. Cf. further SIG 577, 81 ; 578, 5 (Teos, early 2nd 
cent. B. C.); 593, 13 (letter of Flamininus, 196—194 B. G.); Polyb., 24, 9, 8; 
31, 29, 12; Diodor., 14, 51, 2; Philo, VI, 6, 7; Plut., 2, 39 E; 1050 D. 

^>i?v,ooT0QY^®i> “love” or “regard,” occurs three times in the letters (36, 9; 
66, 18; 71, 7). The word is said to have been used by Antiphon in the second 
book of his Ars R/ietonca (Bekker, Anec. Gr., I, 78, 6), but it occurs nowhere 
else in Attic. In later Greek it is not uncommon; cf Xen., Cjr., 1,4, 3; OGIS 
247, 6 (Delos, 2nd cent. B. C.); Septuag., 4 Macc., 15, 6; Polyb., 9, 13, 2; 
Diodor., 1, 64, 14; Philo, IV, 38, 21; V, 145, 14; P. Tebtunis, 408, 7 (A. D. 3); 
P. Oxyrh., 495, 12 (2nd cent.); Plut., 2, 451 E; Vettius Valens, 283, 30 (Kroll). 
Cf Moulton and Milligan, 672, and see below under cpiXomoQyoq. 

^iXoffTOpyoi;, “loving,” occurs four times in the letters (35, 12; 36, 5; 67, 
2; 71, 4). Like qpiXoatoQYic* (O- v.) and qjiXoaTOQYECi), which is used earlier 
only by Plato [Laws, 927 B), it belongs to the Koine. Cf Xen., Cyr., 1, 3, 2; 
Aristot., Hist. Anim., 611® 12; OGIS 229, 6 (Smyrna, about 246 B. G.); 
Septuag., 2 Macc., 9, 21; Philo, IV, 44, 10; V, 373, 10; NT, Rom., 12, 10; 
Joseph., Ant. Jud., 4, 6, 8; Plut., 2, 608 G; Vettius Valens, 76, 27 (Kroll); 
SB 5294, 9 (A. D. 235). Gf Moulton and Milligan, 671 f 

^oivixiou?. This adjective (24, 4) is one of many derived from the noun 
(poTvi^ in its meaning “dark red.” It may lay claim to being the Attic form, 
for though it occurs in no Attic prose author it was used by Aristophanes 
{Birds, 272), later by Xenophon {Anab., 1, 2, 16), Aristotle {Color., 792'’ 2), 
and Pausanias (1,28, 8).^®^ The epic used for this meaning the form (powwoEK; 
(Homer, II., 10, 133; Odys., 14, 500; Hesiod, Shield, 95, 194), Aristophanes 
once {Peace, 303) qpoivixixo?, but the usual Greek expression was cpoivixeo^ 
(Simonid., frag. 23; Pindar, Isth., 3, 36; Herod., 1, 98, 5; Theocr., 2, 2), 
or, contracted, qpoivixoug (Xen., Cyr., 7, 1, 2; Aristot., Hist. Anim., 592’’ 24; 
Metaph., 1057* 25; Polyb., 12, 2, 4; Plut., Numa, 13; Tim. Locr. on Plato, 
Tim., 101 G. The form qjoivixioi; is also used rarely in this sense (Aristot., 
Meteor., 372* 4; Polyb., 6, 23, 12, var. lect.). Of these forms, cpoivtxiwd? and 
qpoivixiog are used also to mean “Phoenician;” cf the Ionic qpoiviXTjioi;, 
which like the later derivatives of cpotvi|, qjoivixeios and qjoivixivo? may also 
mean “of the date palm.”'^*’® 

^opo^oyso). See above under acpogoXoyriTog. 

’^®*) Professor Walter Petersen of Chicago University, who was kind enough to 
advise me as to the relationship of this family of words, suggests that the form cpowixiov? 
was the result of contamination between cpoivixLO? and q)oi,vi5toi)g. He points out what 
I had overlooked, that while all the other instances of the word show the inflection 
of the second declension, genitive singular q)oivixioij (Aristot., Color., 792'’ 2), nominati¬ 
ves plural qpomxioi: (ibid., 795'’ 1) and qpomxia {ibid., 796’ 10, 797’ 28), there is one 
instance of a third declensional inflection, cpomy-ioOvta {ibid., 796’ 32). In this case 
the contamination was between (poivCxio? and tpomxoeii;. 

’^“®) Cf. K. Zacher. “De Nominibus Graecis in aiog am aiov,” Dissert. Phil. Halenses, 
III (1878), 46—56. ' 
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XaQicrrripiov, “thank-offering,” occurs in 29, 4, in a fragmentary context, 
but the form is probably singular as in inscriptions generally, Cf. OGIS 269 
(Pergamum, about 241 B. C.); SIG 697 E, 15 (Delphi, 128/7 B. C.); 1126, 
9 (Delos, about 100 B. G.); IG III, 148, 3; 236, 6 (late 1st cent. B. C.). In 
literary texts, the plural is the usual form; cf. Xen., Cyr., 4, 1, 2; 7, 2, 28; 
Polyb., 21, 2, 2; Diodor., 5, 31, 4; 20, 76, 6; Philo, V, 132, 9; Luc., Pair. 
Enc., 7; Plut., 2, 349 F; 862 A; cf also SIG 398, 16 (Cos, 278 B. C.). In later 
Greek, the singular appears here also, rarely; cf, Philo, II, 57, 5; Athen., 
672 A. 

XXapUi;, This “sport” cloak, the Macedonian garment which in the Hel- 
lenistie period was a regular article of dress of the ruling class, is prescribed 
for the priest of Zeus in 24, 2. On the form and uses of the chlamys cf. E. Saglio 
in Daremberg-Saglio, Diet, des Ant., I, 2 (1887), 1115 f, s. v.; Amelung in 
P. W., R. E., Ill (1899), 2342—2346, s. v.; F. B. Tarbell, Class. Phil, I (1906), 
283—289. The earliest mention of the chlamys is in Sappho, frag. 56 (Diehl), 
who describes Eros opdvo) jtopqpuQiav irtsp'&efjiEvov //.aptiv. It is 

mentioned frequently in the Comedy; cf Arist., Lys., 987; Plato, frag. 13; 
Antiphanes, frag. 16; Philetaerus, frag, 20; Philemo, frag. 34; Menander, 
frag. 331 (Kock). In later Greek the word is common; cf. Xen., Anab., 7, 4, 4; 
Aristot., frag. 458 (1553* 24); PSI 341, 6; P. Cairo ^enon, 48, 3; 92, 3; 110, 27 
(3rd cent. B. G.); P. London, 402 II, 16 (2nd cent. B. C.); Septuag., 2 Macc., 
12, 35; IG XII, 7,447, 6 (Aegiale in Amorgus, 1st cent. B. C.); Plut., 2, 262 A. 

XQTjpaTiCTpo?, which originally meant a business “transaction” (this is 
its only Attic meaning), came in the Koine to mean the “document” in which 
the transaction was incorporated.^®® This is the use of the noun in 44, 32, 
a passage which refers to the dating of contracts by a priesthood as well as 
by the regnal year of the king. This meaning is found commonly in Egypt; 
cf P. Cairo Zenon, 34, 6 (257 B. C.); OGIS 56,23 (Canopus, 239/8 B. C.); see 
further the many citations in Preisigke, Worterbuch, s. v. In a similar way, 
the use of /pT^paTiopo? to mean “audience,” “hearing,” as in Polyb., 28, 16, 
10; Diodor., 1, 64, 9, led to the meaning “substance of an audience,” “decis¬ 
ion” or “decree;” cf Septuag., 2 Macc., 11, 17; Joseph., Ant., Jud., 14, 10, 14; 
and the papyri commonly. 


Cf. the similar shift of meaning of wvi'i, etc. 

Cf. G. A. Gerhard, O. Gradenwitz, Philologus, LXIII (1904), 518 f; Wilhelm, 
Beitrdge, 291; Collomp, Diplomatique des Lagides, 26 f. 
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Art. ’Eqpeaia 74 5. Art. Aev- 
xoq5QVT]VT] 31 8 ; 32 9; 33 11; 

34 7. 

’AaxXiijrios 25 6. 


AionxTog 53 III C 10. Di. Ka'S^^ye- 
pcov 65 3, 17; 66 2, 12. 

'Excctti 5 27. 

Zsvq 20 15. Zeus BaitoxaixEUi; 704. 
Zeus SttPd^iog 66 8; 67 5. Zeus 
SCOTTIQ 5 34. 

©801 2a)Tfi0ei; 5 5/6, 36. 

Atjtco 5 25. 

Mouoai 34 16. 

’'OoLQn; 5 24. 

IlepoixTi ded 68 1. 

2aPd^iog; cf. Zeug. 

2€0Tsipa 5 39. 


II. RELIGIOUS SITES, ASSOCIATIONS AND FESTIVALS. 


AaxXiqjtieia 21 14; 26 9. 
Aiovuaia 53 II C 11. 
Nixrjqjopia 49 7. 


nava'Orjvaia 23 17. 

IlavicovLa 52 52. to IlavKoviov 

3 2. 


III. KINGS AND DYNASTS AND THEIR FAMILIES. 


’A'Olivaiog, son of Attalus I, 61 3. 
Son of Midias and cousin of Atta¬ 
lus II, 65 1 ; 66 4, 5. Son of Sosan- 
der, grandson of the preceding, 
65 9, 14, 20; 66 1; 67 12, 15. 
’AXe^dvSpEiai (Spaxpai) 63 10. 
’AXe|av 8 pog, the Great, 2 d 2; 15 22; 
30 6 . Brother-in-law of Antiochus 
II, 29 4. Ptolemy IX Alexander, 
71 2. 

’Avtiyovog I, 2 2; 4 1; 15 22. 
’AvTioxog I, 9 1; 10 1 ; 11 1 ; 12 1 ; 
13 3. Ant. II, 15 1; 17 2(?); 18 1. 
Ant. Ill, 31 1; 36 1; 39 1; 41 1; 
43 1. Son and co-regent of the pre¬ 
ceding, 32 1. Ant. VIII (or IX), 
71 I; [72 1]. Uncertain, 70 1, 2. 
’ApadxTjg (Artaban III), 75 1. 
’ApoivoT] (Philadelphus), 21 5. 
’AtraXog I, 34 1. Att. II, 47 1 ; 54 1 ; 


58 1; 59 1; 62 1; 65 1; 66 7, 
14. Att. Ill, 65 14; 66 1; 67 1. 

Bepevixt] daughter of Ptolemy (of 
Telmessus ?) 36 19; 37 4. 

EupevT]? II, 48 A 2; 52 1; 56 1. 

ZiatiXag (of Bithynia), 25 1. 

Kd 0 (iav 8 pog 1 9, 13, 27, 35. 

AaobiXTi, wife of Antiochus II, 18 
2, 17, 19, 24; 20 4. Laod., wife 
of Ant. Ill, 36 2. 

AiiySapi?, king of the Cimmerians, 
7 14, 16, 29. 

Auaipaxog, king of Thrace, 127, 35; 
7 1. Father of Ptolemy (of Tel¬ 
messus ?), 36 19; 37 5. 

MeiSiag, brother-in-law (or brother) 
of Apollonis the wife of Attalus I, 
father of Athenaeus (2), 66 5. 

Mt'&piSdtTig (the Great), 73 1; 
74 1. 
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NixojXT]6ri? I (of Bithynia), 25 9. 
IloA'UJtEQx®''') 1 39. 
nToX8[xaiog I, 1 9, 29, 50. Ptol. II, 
14 1. Ptol. Ill, 25 23. Ptol. 
IV, 33 1; 38 5. Ptol. IX, 71 
1. Ptol. (of Telmessus ?) 36 19; 
37 5. 


[III/IV 

2£kuxos I, 5 1; 9 1. Sel. II, 22 1. 
Sel. IV, 45 1. 

StpaTOvixt], wife of Eumenes II and 
Attains II, 67 2. 

^maavbgog, son-in-law ofAthenaeus 
(2), father of Athenaeus (3), 61 4; 
65 1, 10, 13; 66 2, 4, 8, 10. 


INDICES 


IV. OTHER PERSONS. 


AytoviJtJtog, tyrant of Eresus, 2 11. 

’Ataperog, father of Daos, 20 13. 

’AOTjvayopag, agent of Attains II, 
65 21. 

''A'0i]vaiog, 6 ejtl toxi vauordi&IAOu, 
12 4. Envoy of Temnus, 48 A 3. 

AioiOQii, brother of Attis, 56 5. 

AloxtiXog, agent of Antigonns 1,15,48. 

’’Axiog, agent of Antigonns I, 1 70. 

’'AXxipiog 46 A 4. 

’Avail [X-PpoTog, governor nnder An- 
tiochus III, 36 1; 37 1. 

’Avt-, 46 A 4. 

’AvTioxog, archon of Snsa, 75 1. 
Father of Petasns, 75 11. 

’AvTioOevrig, envoy of Priene, 6 3. 

’AjcoXXdg, envoy of Temnns, 48 A 3. 

’Agiateag, envoy of Tralles, 41 1. 

’ApiotdjSonXog, agent of Ptolemy I, 
1 50. 

’AgioToSTiixog, agent of Cassander, 
1 11, 47. 

’ApiorTo8ixi87]g of Assos, “friend” of 
Antiochus 1, 10 2, 5; 11 2, 16, 18, 
24; 12 2, 16, 22; 13 2. 

’ApioToXoxog, envoy of Cos, 25 3, 
47. “Friend” of Seleucus IV, 453. 

’ApiaTOfxaxog, envoy of the army of 
Enmenes (I), 16 A 2. Of Perga- 
mnm, envoy of Enmenes II, 53 
III C 5. 

’ApiatojAEvrig, son of Philip, archon 
of Snsa, 75 11 . 

’AppiSaXog, manager of the property 
of Laodice, wife of Antiochns II, 
18 24; 20 3. 

’ApTEpiScopog, envoy of Nysa, 9 3. 
Another envoy of Nysa, 64 2. 


’Apx^^ttoS, envoy of the Ionian 
Leagne, 52 3. 

’'AtTig, priest of the Great Mother 
at Pessinns (title), 56 1 ; 58 1 ; 59 1 . 

Bdxxiog, father of Menecrates, 20 12. 

BaaiXei8T]g, envoy of Nysa, 64 2. 

Blag of Priene, 7 22. 

BoTTdg, envoy of Erythrae, 15 2, 21. 

rXanxiTtJtog, envoy of Miletns, 22 10. 

Actog of Pannncome, son of Azaretns, 
20 13. 

Axipapxog, agent of Antigonns I, 1 
5. Pergamene official, 51 18, 22. 

AT)[it|T0iog, son ofDemetrins (2) and 
grandson of Mnasaens, owner of 
the village Baetocaece, 70 6. 
Father of preceding, 70 7. 

ATipoq)t5v, envoy of Magnesia, 31 
3; 32 2. 

AioyEiTog, envoy of Cos, 25 3,46; 26 1 6. 

Ai6pav8Qog, envoy of Miletns, 22 10. 

Aiovntdg, hyparch (?) nnder Ana- 
ximbrotus, 37 1. 

Aiox:EifiTig, envoy of Magnesia, 33 5. 

AiqpiAog, 53 III C 3. 

Eiprjvlag of Miletus, envoy of the 
Ionian League, 52 3. 

’Ejtivixog, 46 A 5. 

'EoTiaiog, son of Asius, treasurer of 
Susa, 75 11. 

’EtEOxXfjg, agent of Orophernes of 
Cappadocia, 63 2, 6. 

EtiqpTipog, Seleucid officer, 70 2. 

'HyeoTQaTog, agent of Ptolemy II, 

14 14. 

'HyTioiag, agent of Antigonns I (?), 
1 48. 

©apowtov, envoy of Erythrae, 152,21. 
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©ejiioTOxXf]?, governor under Antio- 
chus III, 41 9. 

©e68oTO?(08u8.), envoy ofCos, 254,47. 

0s68(oqo 5, envoy of Temnus, 48 A 3. 

©eoqpiAog, liticrraTTig of Seleucia in 
Pieria, 45 1. 

’laTQOcXfjg, envoy of Nysa, 9 3. 

'’IdaX[ 8 T|i;, son of.demus(?), 

envoy of Magnesia, 33 6 . 

KdAag of Pergamum, envoy of Eu- 
menes II, 49 3. 

KaXXixQat'T]?, admiral of Ptolemy II, 

14 9. 

Kda—, father of Oprasates, 54 2. 

KiXctQiog, father of Nalagloas, 54 3. 

AetoviJCJtog, satrap under Mithrida- 
tes the Great, 73 1; 74 1. 

AuxopTqST]?, envoy of Magnesia, 34 3. 

AvTog, agent of Attains III, 67 17. 

Meycov of Ephesus, courtier and en¬ 
voy of Eumenes II, 49 2, 11; 50 7. 

MeXeaypo?, governor under Antio- 
chus I, 10 1; 11 1; 12 1; 13 1. 
Owner of Petra in the Troad, 11 5. 

Mevav 8 po?, agent of Attains II, 4715. 

MeveyAfig, envoy of the Ionian 
League, 52 2. 

MsvsxQCcTrig of Pythocome, son of 
Bacchius, 20 12. 

MevT|g, agent of Attains III, 66 19. 

Mevveag, envoy of Amlada, 54 3. 

Mfi 8 eiog of Pannucome, son of Me- 
trodorus, 20 13. 

MT]voy£VT]g, Pergamene courtier, 614. 

MT]v 68 o)Qog, Pergamene courtier, 57 
1 (?). Agent of Attis, 58 2; 59 2. 

MTjTQoScoQog, father of Medius, 20 13. 

MT|tQO<pdvTig, governor under An- 
tiochus II, 18 1; 20 7. 

Ml—, envoy of Nysa, 64 2. 

Mvaaaiog {-eog), father and grand¬ 
father of a Demetrius, 70 7. 


NaXayXoag, son of Cilarius, envoy 
of Amlada, 54 3. 

Nixopaxog, oeconomus under Antio- 
chus II, 20 6 . 

’OjtpaadtTig, son of Gila-, envoy of 
Amlada, 54 2, 12. 

Ilsi'^iviog (?), Pergamene official, 

69 1. 

IleTaaog, son of Antiochus, archon 
of Susa, 75 8 , 11. 
noXidv&Tjg, agent of Seleucus I, 5 

6 , 13. 

IlQEJtsXaog, agent of Cassander, 1 
11 , 28. 

rTufirig, envoy ofErythrae, 15 2, 21. 
Iln'&tciDv, envoy of Magnesia, 34 3. 
Son of Chaeremon of Nysa, 73 

7, 9. 

nvfi68(opog, father of Chaeremon 
of Nysa, 73 3; 74 2. Son of Ghaer., 

73 7, 9. 

Ilvppog 48 D 19. 

Scojtatpog, governor under Seleu¬ 
cus I, 9 1. 

ScofafievTig ?], general of Lysimachus, 
6 11 . 

Tipofieog (Teip.), envoy of Nysa, 9 3. 
Tipd^svog, royal archivist at Sardes 
under Antiochus II, 19 14. 
'YaiEQdvfirjg, agent of Orophernes 
of Cappadocia, 63 6 . 

$Epi]g, envoy of Magnesia, 31 3; 
32 3. 

^iXtJtJcog, father of Aristoteles, 75 9, 
11 . 

$iXiaxog, OTpatTiyog of Pergamum, 
23 2. Envoy of Magnesia, 31 3; 
32 3. 

^padti^g, archon of Susa, 75 1. 
Xaipi] fxoar, sonof Pythadorus of Nysa, 
Roman supporter, 73 3, 9; 74 2. 
XXcoQog, Pergamene courtier, 61 8 . 


V. GEOGRAPHICAL TERMS. 


’AfiapdvEg 35 1. 
’AfiupPpiavoC 9 2. 

ALOT]jtog 20 18. 


’ApAaSEig 54 1. 

’Apu^ovEig 40 1. 

’AvTid/Eia Tfig IlEpaiSog 31 9. 
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[V/VI 


’A:Jid^eia (Cibotos), 61 5. In the 
Seleucis, 70 7. 

’AnoXXdovia (on the Maeander) 

41 7. 

’'A(j0io? 10 2; 11 3; 13 2. 
BaiTOxaixr) 70 4. 

BaiTOxaixTivT) 70 6. 

BaTivfjTi; 7 12, 24, 28. 

Bi'&i^voi 25 1. 

BcopiiTig 48 D 17. 
raXaTiHO? 15 28; 54 5. 
rspyidio? 10 6. 
r^weiov 51 32. 

AdqpvT] 44 24. 

AfjAoi; 52 4, 

AiSu^ia 5 3; 18 32; 19 10. 
Ai 8 n[X £05 22 5. 

"EXXTjvEg 1 14, 18, 22, 54, 59, 61, 
64, 68; 16 B 4; 25 13; 52 8. 
'EXXtivi? 52 11. 

’EXXf]a%ovTOi; 1 6; 11 3. 

’Epeaioi 2 3. 

’Ept'^paioi 15 1. 

EtiiJiavvTjari 20 17. 

^Eq>eaiog 17 2; 49 2; 74 5. 

’'Ecpeoo? 18 31; 19 9; 48 D 26. 
Zskemg 18 3; 20 9. 
lag 52 63. 

'lepd Kfo^ni 69 2, 4. 

’IXiei? 10 4, 7; 13 1; 62 1. 

’IXiov 18 29. 

’loovE? 52 34, 67. 

’Iwvia 52 27. 

Kv^ixiivo; 18 3; 20 10; 52 65; 

66 1 . 

Kvixaioi 17 3. 

Kcooi 3 60, 64; 25 2. 

K(h5 4 12, 14. 

Ae|3£8ioi 3 6, 10, 10, 16, 18, 19, 
20,21,22, 27, 27,41,72, 93, 101; 
4 3, 5, 16. 


AeP88o? 3 5. 

AsuxoqpQTJTivi] (Artemis), 31 8; 32 
9; 33 11; 34 7. 

Mayvi'ioia 8 C 4. 

MdyvriTEg 6 14; 31 1; 32 1; 33 2; 

34 1. 

MiXt]oioi 5 1; 14 1; 22 1; 52 60. 
MiTvXf]vri 3 30. 

Mupivatog, 50 7. 
navvoxw^iiTT)? 20 13. 

Ildvvov xcofiT) 18 2, 4, 6; 20 

2 , 11 . 

nE8i£T.s 8 B 2, 3. 

riEQyaurivo? 49 3; 50 8 ; 53 III G 5; 

67 1. 

^e0Ya^lOv 47 15; 61 3; 65 21 ; 66 19; 

67 17. 

IlEQaig 31 10. 

IlEoaoyyoL 55 6. 

UixQa 11 4, 9, 11, 15, 23, 24; 12 
2 , 18. 

IIetqii; 11 5. IleTQiTi? 12 6, 14. 
niEQia 45 2; 71 4; 72 1. 
npiTivEl? 7 2j 9, 10, 11, 20, 22; 

8 B 4. 

nvdoxco|.i(TT](; 20 12. 

T68ioi 74 3. 

"Pcaixa'ixog 61 9. 

'Poofialoi 72 5; 74 3, 7. 

'PcofiT) 61 21. 

2d^iioi 7 1, 18,21,22. 

SaixoOpdxT} 18 30. 

2de8Eig 18 28, 33; 19 16. 

SeXevxeI? 01 Ev IliEQia 45 1; 71 4; 

[72 1]. 

5]xt)i|)io? 10 4, 6, 8. 

Sovoa 75 1. 

TapoTivdg 47 2. 

Ttiio? 3 4; 4 1; 53 I C 13, II B 2, 
III C 7. 

Tri^AviTai 48 A 2. 


VI. MONTHS. 


’ApTEjAiaios 37 11. 

A'u8vaT0? 18 21; 65 21; 75 14. 
PoQjiiaio? 55 10; 71 18. 

Ammo? 19 17; 38 11. 


Aio? 18 36; 44 44; 66 19; 67 
17. 

Aojotpo? 47 14. 

Eav8ix6? 18 23. 
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VIL GREEK WORDS.i 

Words marked with an asterisk (*) are discussed in the Appendix. 


dya^ogSe, 22; 145; 6418; 757,10. 

ayyElX(a 60 16. 

dyvoeoy 66 4. 

dyvfofxoveo) 53 III B 4. 

dyopd 3 95, 96. 

dyogd^fo 62 12 . 

dypoixia* 3 100. 

dyco* 4 11, 15; 20 10, 17; 22 16; 
23 12; 44 7; 52 52; 70 12; 73 8 ; 

74 10. 

dycoyi] * 15 15. 

dytov 26 3; 28 10; 31 6 , 15; 32 6 , 
13; 33 9, 14; 34 6 , 17; 50 1. 
dycovO'&eTTji; 53 III C 2. 
dfictjtavo?* 52 57. 
abzia 74 8 . 

d8sXq)t] 21 5; 36 2, 27. 
dSeXq^og 44 1; 45 5; 56 5; 57 2; 

59 4; 61 15; 65 2, 5, 14; 71 2. 
dSixeco 25 44. 
d 8 ixT]pa 74 8 . 
abo^oq 1 63. 
d 8 waTO? 65 10. 
abvTcyv* 22 11 . 

del 4 7; 15 24; 24 9; 52 23, 43; 

53 III C 15; 61 11, 21; 64 14. 
aiQsai?* 14 13; 22 14; 44 2, 18; 
45 7; 57 4; 58 8 ; 62 3; 63 11; 

75 12. 

alQEto* 3 46, 105; 4 12, 13, 18; 

15 16; 52 7; 75 8 , 10, 10. 
aiTia 53 II B 9, P 3. 
aicov 9 8 . 
dxivriTO? 67 14. 
dxoXot)0£(o 15 33; 32 18. 
dxoXov&og 53 I G 12. 
dxoIonOco? * 31 12, 27; 32 11; 34 
11; 36 22; 52 15; 67 10; 70 17. 
dxouto3 31,107;4910;52 71;60 11. 
dxpiPri? 35 II 4. 
dxTivcoTOS * 5 27. 
dxvQOq 53 III C 12. 


aXTiOwg 68 4. 
dAi^Uivoag 15 17. 

dUd 1 37; 3 54, 87; 7 9; 23 8 ; 
30 5, 11; 36 6 ; 42 5; 53 I A 3, 

11 B 3; 61 4, 16. 
dXXdaao) 68 3. 

dXX7]Xtov 1 55, 63; 53 I A 3. 
dlXoq 1 2, 25, 43, 68 ; 3 22, 30, 49, 
58, 66 , 87, 89, 107; 5 24, 25, 27, 
31; 7 13; 11 6 , 11, 15; 12 7, 18; 
14 9; 15 27, 29, 35, 36; 18 12; 
19 3; 22 7; 24 19; 25 48; 31 6 ; 
32 6 ; 33 19; 36 7; 38 1, 5, 39 
3; 44 23, 38; 51, 18, 19; 53 I G 
10, E 3, K 1; 60 11; 61 11, 11; 
64 13; 65 6 , 8 ; 70 10; 75 12, 13. 
dpa 1 42; 35 13. 
dpallia 60 15. 
dpetdllETog * 67 14. 
dpio'&i * 3 6 . 
dpjtE^o? 51 15, 16. 
dpwopai 14 11. 
dpq3iaPT)t£co 7 3. 
dp(pia|3T]TT)aig 53 II B 8 . 
dpipoTEQog 3 30, 44, 48, 58, 60, 106, 
108; 53 III A 1 , 4; 75 6 . 
dv 1 8 , 17, 40, 57, 60, 67; 3 5, 14, 
26, 31, 33, 39, 44, 46, 50, 85, 98, 
108; 4 2, 13, 17; 7 6 ; 10 6 ; 11 21; 

12 8 , 22; 13 13, 14; 18 14, 16, 18; 
19 13; 22 13; 23 19; 24 16; 25 30, 
35, 40; 31 24; 32 23; 44 30, 40; 
52 26; 56 2; 58 2; 59 2; 60 7; 
61 2; 67 14; 71 2; 74 11. 

dvayyeiXcD* 25 49; 52 27; 58 12; 
61 21. 

dvayiyviocrxco 2 13; 3 62, 105; 4 17. 
dvayxaXog 1 14; 3 82; 7 10; 36 3; 
45 5; 58 11 ; 65 13; 71 9; dvayxaioi 

52 31; 61 5. 

dvay^aipTi 13 15. 

dvaygdcpto 3 23, 23; 18 27; 19 7; 36 


*) This list contains all words occurring in the preserved part of the Letters except 
8 e, xai, T£, and the definite article. 
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23; 37 8; 44 41; 47 8; 48 D 24; 
51 31; 53 III C 9; 70 15. 
dva8Eixvx)|.ii* 52 7, 64. 
dvaSiScofAL* 47 1; 51 9; 64 3. 
dva^T|Teo) 23 9. 
dvddEfia 24 20. 

dvd-deoii;* 5 5, 13; 52 68; 63 12. 

dvddri^ia 23 11; 56 12. 

dvaxojAi^co* 34 4. 

dvaXtaxo) 1 34; 3 82; 70 10. 

dvdXcojAa 19 10. 

dva}xdxo[xai 61 19. 

dvajcE|Lijtco* 3 51, 52, 107; 60 4. 

dvaaTQEqjOfxai* 75 3. 

dvatL'^jAi 24 8; 36 24; 37 9; 4442; 

479;48D25;5254, 56, 59; 62 11. 
dvatoXi]* 20 9. 

dvaqpEQto 4 14; 15 4; 18 20; 53 I B 5. 
dvaqjOQct* 18 21. 
a.wbgaya'&'ia 63 7. 
dvSgid? 52 56; 63 12. 
dvEjtiaradfiog* 70 13. 
dvEQi'OEVTog* 3 45. 
d'vED 61 10, 12, 17. 
dvE’vJJiog 65 1 ; 66 5. 
dv^xo) 15 11; 38 9; 42 2, 6; 44 20, 
36; 52 20, 37, 45. 
dviiQ 3 62, 102, 104; 44 24, 34; 50 
14; 53 III C 8. 
dv'&QWJtivoi; 1 56. 
d'vi&QOjjto? 12 12. 
dvTi 12 5, 18. 

dvTiYQaq)Ov 1 72; 13 3; 36 22; 37 6, 
8; 44 42; 70 15. 
dvTixaTa^A,d0OO[xai* 52 13. 
dvTiXafipdvofAai* 38 10. 
d-vT^EYCo 3 28, 50, 107. 
dvtdoyia 53 I B 5. 
dvTiJtoiEco 53 I C 9. 
dVo) 60 13. 

d'lios 15 34; 23 20; 44 7, 25, 34; 
45 8; 52 66; 65 5, 17; 66 6, 13; 
67 9; 71 10. 
dlidxQECog 3 43. 

aiiooi* 1 12, 30; 3 57, 67, 101 ;6 
19; 7 26; 11 3; 12 5; 13 12; 15 
10; 25 5, 30; 26 8, 23 27; 28 4; 
33 21; 34 12; 35 7, 13; 44 12; 

47 4; 54 4; 66 12. 


d|[(0[ia* 69 3; 71 11. 
djtaiSEVTO? 53 III A 5. 
dreaAAdaaofxai 8 C 3. 
djtavtdo) 26 5; 36 9; 52 4. 
djtapx'n * 

djiag 1 17, 26; 15 8, 27; 27 1 ; 35 
7, 9; 52 10; 65 6; 67 4, 14; 71 13. 
d'jtEifxi* 55 10. 
djtEx8o0ig* 19 6 . 
djtEQia;rtdcrrtog * 44 14. 
djt7.doTO)g* 15 17. 
axo 3 26, 42, 42, 73, 100; 4 13, 17; 
10 5; 11 7, 17; 12 19; 13 7; 
20 8, 9, 14, 16; 26 4; 47 6; 52 6, 
55; 53 IIB9, R 2; 54 7, 13; 64 10; 
69 7; 70 9; 73 5; 74 11. 
djto8Eixv0[xi 318,61, 65, 95, 97,102, 
104; 31 18; 36 11, 18; 37 3; 44 
28; 63 9; 64 9; 71 9. 
djt68EL|ig 9 10; 14 9; 44 3; 45 6; 52 
17, 50; 63 8. 
d;n:68E'§ig* 22 13. 

djio86xo[Aai* 22 14; 25 7, 44; 26 17; 
28 11; 31 14, 21, 27; 32 13, 17, 19; 
33 14, 21; 34 9, 13, 18; 49 7; 50 
15; 52 41; 58 7. 

djto8i8o}fii 3 16, 37, 75, 90; 4 3; 
5 9; 7 10, 17; 13 2; 15 3, 20; 31 
10; 32 9; 33 7; 35 4; 51 18; 52 4; 

58 4; 59 2; 64 3. 
djroxa'&ioTT][xi* 23 10; 53 I A 7. 
djcoxaTototaaig * 23 12. 
djtoxQioig 3 62, 104; 4 14, 17. 
dreoXoyi^oixai * 15 6; 25 28; 58 7; 

59 6 . 

djcoXoYic?[i6g * 22 9. 
aitolv(a* 14 6; 54 5, 15; 57 4. 
djtovE|.ico 52 24. 

&7to7tE\mo) 33 17. 
djtojtmTCO 5 39. 
ditoQQTiaig 70 14; 75 13. 
djcooTEiXco 1 29, 47, 66, 70; 3 2, 
62, 63; 4 12, 15; 5 2, 14, 16, 21; 
7 3, 21, 27; 25 27; 33 4; 35 3; 
48 A 4; 53 III G 6; 58 3; 60 3. 
djtoT87.Eo^* 18 13. 
djtOTEfAVOJ 18 5. 
djtOTivco 3 36, 36; 24 12. 
djtOTQiPofAai* 60 15. 
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dnOT'UYxdvcD 61 15. 
djtocpaivo) 15 22 . 
djcoxcopeto 7 16. 
d:n:oijn]qpi0ii;* 4 12 (?). 
djtTOfiai 61 12. 
dpY\5piov 18 10 . 
dpY'WQO'D? 5 5, 45, 47. 
dpY^’Pwpa 5 17; 24 18. 
dpiateiov 52 26. 
dpi'&fAog 75 3. 
d'piOTO? 52 35; 75 3. 
dppo^o) 50 16. 
d'poig* 61 15. 
dpxaXog 18 4; 20 10. 
dpxfiXov* 3 42, 65; 23 9. 
dpxi 7 11; 12 20; 15 15; 23 4; 
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ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


Pp. xli n. 7, 336 f. For the “ aretalogies” see now A. D. Nock, Conversion, 
The Old and the Mew in Religion from Alexander the Great to Augustine of Hippo 
(1933), 90 f. 

Pp. Ixx, xcv, 124. The use of elg as a pronoun in the locution (xtiSe 
is not a Koine phenomenon, but is common in Attic; cf. the New Edition 
of Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, s. v. pTifiEig. 

P. 12. To the commentary on 2 add H. Pistorius, Beitrage zur Geschichte 
von Lesbos im vierten Jahrhundert v. Chr. (Jenaer historische Arbeiten, ed. A. Car- 
tellieri and W. Judeich, 5, 1913), 60—76 passim, 86 — 88 , 120—123. 

Pp. 98, 323. With the PaoiXi/tai ypacpai at Sardes should be compared 
the Persian paoiAixal Siq^ilEpai (ev alg oi nEpoai rag reaAaidg Jtpd|£ig naxd 
Tiva v6[xov Eiyov awTETaypevag), Diodor., 2, 32, 4; cf. H. Steinacker, Die 
antiken Grundlagen der friihmittelalterlichen Privaturkunde (Grundriss der Geschichts- 
wissenschaft, Erganzungsband 1, 1927), 64. 

P. 145, n. 3. On dreams as a source of divine “vocation” cf. Nock, 
Conversion, 152— 155. 

Pp. 148, n. 16, 160, n. 12. M. Holleaux’s dating of the death of Antiochus 
the Son in the summer of 193 B. C, is maintained in a posthumous article. 
Bull. Corr. Hell., LVII (1933), 41 n. 3. He argues that the contract from 
Warka, which mentions him in the spring of 192, is anachronistic. 

P. 346, n. 66 a. M. Muttelsee, J^Mr Verfassungsgeschichte Kretas im J^eitalter 
des Hellenismus (Diss. Hamburg, 1925), 49, 52, would distinguish between the 
XOIV 081 X 1 OV of the inscriptions, which he regards as a League Court, and the 
xoivoSixaiov of the MSS of Polybius, which he considers the League Law, 
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